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NOTICE. 


The  Council  of  tlie  Statistical  Society  of  Loudon  wish  it  to  be 
understood,  that,  while  they  consider  it  their  duty  to  adopt  every 
means  within  their  power  to  test  the  facts  inserted  in  this  Journal, 
they  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  their  accuracy,  which 
must  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  several  Contributors. 
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On  ilie  Current  Price,  and  tlie  Cost  Price,  of  Corn,  in  England,  during 
the  last  Ten  Years,  as  illustrating  the  value  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
By  J.  T.  Danson,  Esq. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  at  Liverpool,  25th  September,  1854,] 

The  piirpose  of  this  Paper 

Is  to  bring  to  view  some  of  tlie  efFeots  upon  the  corn-groovers  of 
England,  considered  as  capitalists,  of  the  annual  fluctuations  in  the 
avez'age  price  of  corn. 

These  fluctuations  have  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times,  been 
deemed  inconvenient  to  the  consumers  of  corn;  in  other  words  to  the 
entii'e  population.  "When  great,  they  draw  after  them  the  greatest 
calamities  that  afflict  the  human  race.  And  all  the  efforts  that  have 
yet  been  made  to  prevent  them  have  evidently  left  much  to  be  done. 
When  governments  have  tried  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  corn,  they 
have  invariably  made  matters  worse.  And  free  ti-ade,  though  it 
removes  all  restrictions  on  the  distribution  of  the  world's  stock  for 
each  season,  still  leaves  us — as  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
has  proved — subject  to  causes  of  fluctuation  too  powerful  to  be  agree- 
able, or  to  be  long  disregarded. 

"What  these  remaining  causes  are  I  shall  not  here  attempt  to 
point  out ;  though  the  directions  in  which  they  may  most  hopefully 
be  sought  for,  wiU  be  readily  inferred  from  an  examination  of  the 
tables  appended  to  this  paper.  Nor  do  I  propose,  here,  to  regard  the 
eflfect  of  these  fluctuations  upon  the  consumer ;  but,  first  to  state 
their  amount,  and  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  circumstances 
attending  them,  dming  the  last  ten  years ;  and  then  to  di'aw  your 
attention  to  a  somewhat  narrower  field  of  view — I  mean  their  bearing 
upon  the  p)'>'oducer ;  and  thence  to  the  bearing  of  the  facts  upon  one 
of  the  leading  questions  of  the  day. 

As  it  is  obviously  the  chief  purpose  of  any  such  system  of 
agricultural  statistics  as  that  now  under  discussion,  to  enable  us  to 
reduce  these  fluctuations  within  narrower  Hmits,  I  trust  the  results 
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of"  the  present  paper  mny  be  found  useful  in  more  clearly  showing  the 
practical  value  of  sucli  statistics — possibl}"^  even  in  aiding  the  forma- 
tion of  the  system,  and  (though  last,  not  least)  in  marking  the  value, 
to  the  farmer  himself,  of  information  which,  as  it  will  be  demanded  on 
behalf  of  the  consumers,  he  may  not  reasonably  su])pose  is  calculated 
especially  to  promote  their  interest. 

Tlie   Materials   tiscd. 

The  materials  available,  and  of  any  value,  are  but  scanty.  First, 
there  is  the  weekly  average  price  of  each  of  the  six  descriptions  of 
grain  and  pulse — wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  beans,  and  pease — published 
in  the  London  Gazette.  This  average  is  based,  as  is  generally  known, 
upon  i^eturns,  obtained  every  week,  from  each  of  290  towns  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  which  corn  markets  are  held.  This  under  the  authority 
of  the  Act  5  Vict.  c.  14,  s.  9,  (passed  29th  April  1842)  and  better 
known  as  the  Corn  Act  of  that  year.  These  returns  give,  for  each 
town,  the  quantity  of  each  description  of  corn  sold,  and  the  average 
price,  as  deduced  by  the  local  officer  from  statements  received  by  him 
from  the  dealers,  uaider  penalties  for  withholding  or  misstating  the 
facts.  From  the  local  quantities  and  prices,  a  general  total  and 
average  are  made  up,  and  published  every  week.  And  at  the  end  of 
the  year  a  like  total  and  average  is  made  up  for  the  year. 

The  weekly  averages  are,  I  believe,  made  iip  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  trustworthy.  But  the  annual  average  is,  for  any  such  purpose 
as  the  present,  somewhat  defective.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  office  in  London  (or  Avas  so  until  recently)  to  deduce  the 
annual  average  price  from  the  weekly  averages,  simply  by  adding 
them  together,  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  year :  a 
method  obviously  erroneous,  inasmuch  as,  the  quantity  sold  at  each  of 
these  weekly  averages  not  being  the  same,  the  influence  of  each  upon 
the  common  average  should  not  be  the  same.  The  practical  effect  of 
this  error  is  not  usually  of  niucli  importance,  except  in  years  such  as 
1847 — when  the  home  stock  of  corn  being  run  very  low  before  the 
new  stock  comes  in,  the  quantities  sold  during  the  last  few  months 
before  the  harvest  are  unusually  small.  Speaking  generally,  its  effect 
is  to  give  an  undue  influence  to  the  later  averages  of  the  harvest  year 
— the  quantities  brought  to  market  decreasing,  upon  an  average  of 
years,  with  some  regularity,  from  the  date  of  one  harvest  to  that  of 
the  next. 

Another  objection  to  which  these  annual  averages  are  open  is 
this :— there  is  no  definite  relation  between  the  year  to  which  they 
apply  (that  being  the  year  of  the  Almanac,  running  from  the  begin- 
ning of  January  to  the  end  of  Decembei')  find  the  year  within  which 
each  crop  of  corn  is  produced  and  consumed.  In  short,  the  almanac 
year  is  not  the  agricultural  or  harvest  year.  Nor,  indeed,  does  the 
harvest  year  admit  of  precise  dates.  Its  beginning  and  ending  must, 
in  fact,  vary  with  the  seasons ;  and  were  it  my  present  purpose  to 
mark  with  the  titmost  precision  the  diflerence  between  the  annual 
average  prices  of  the  Gazette,  and  those  applicable  to  the  produce  of 
each  of  the  last  ten  harvests,  it  would  be  necessary  to  vary  the  actual 
duration  of  several  of  the  harvest  ycai'S  by  two  or  three  weeks.  Eut 
if  we  take  the  average  date  of  the  gathering  of  the  corn  harvest  in 
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England  as  a  starting  point,  it  will  be  found  that  tlie  period  during 
which  the  produce  of  each  successive  crop  of  corn  maintains  posses- 
sion of  the  market,  includes  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  weeks  of  one 
almanac  year,  and  about  thirty-live  or  thirty-six  weeks  of  the  next, 
Por  all  practical  purposes,  perhaps  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  first 
week  of  September  is,  one  year  with  another,  the  first  in  which  the 
new  corn  annually  comes  into  use. 

As  to  the  foreign  supply,  we  have  the  returns  made  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  by  the  Customs  authorities,  and  published  monthly,  of  the 
quantities  of  corn  (with  other  articles)  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  quantity  entered  as  retained  for  home  consump- 
tion. For  our  present  purpose — the  paper  being  confined  to  the 
corn  trade  of  England  and  Wales,  and  these  returns  of  imports 
having  reference  to  the  United  Kingdom — it  may  be  objected  that 
the  materials  cannot  properly  be  used  without  distinguishing  the  pro- 
portions of  the  imported  supply  carried  into  the  consumption  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  But  there  are  no  means  of  making  any  such 
distinction  in  a  trustworthy  manner;  and,  practically,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  inasmuch  as  the  imports  of  corn  from  abroad  into  the  United 
Kingdom  (alike  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  but  more  particularly  wheat) 
though  some  portions  of  them  enter  the  ports  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
do,  in  eflfect,  as  both  those  countries,  in  the  regular  course  of  things, 
send  corn  to  England,  operate  to  increase  the  English  supply. 

Average  Prices,  1S43-1853. 

In  Table  I.  (see  Appendix)  will  be  found  stated  the  annual  average 
prices,  as  published  in  the  Grazette,  for  the  eleven  (almanac)  years 
1843-53,  of  wheat,  harleg,  and  oats.  I  repeat  them  here  in  decimals 
of  a  pound  sterling : — 

Annual  Average  Prices,  per  Gazette. 


Years. 

AVheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1843 

2-504 

1-475 

•916 

1844 

2-562 

1-C83 

1-029 

1845 

2-541 

1-5  S3 

1-125 

1846 

2-733 

1-633 

1-183 

1847 

3-487 

2-218 

1-433 

1848 

2-525 

1-575 

1-025 

1849 

2-212 

1-38? 

•875 

1850 

2-012 

1-171 

•821 

1851 

1-925 

1-237 

•929 

1852 

2-037 

1-425 

•954 

1853 

2-6G2 

1-G58 

1-05 

In  Table  II.  (see  Appendix)  will  be  found,  simdarly  stated,  the 
annual  average  prices  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  as  computed  for  the 
harvest  years,  from  the  first  week  of  September  forward;  but  by  use 
of  the  same  method  as  is  used  for  obtaining  the  official  annual  prices. 
These,  also,  I  repeat  here  in  a  decimal  form : 


On  the  Ourrent  Price,  and 
Annual  Average  Prices  for  Harvest  Years. 
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Ihirvest  i'ears 


1813—44 
1844—45 
1845—46 
184G— 47 
1847—48 
1848—49 
1849—50 
1850—51 
1851—52 
1852—53 
1853—54 


£ 
2-G5 
2-354 
2-729 
3-54G 
2-558 
2-383 
2-017 
1-991 
1-991 
2-229 
3-7 


Biirky. 


1-025 
1-021 
1-508 
2-329 
1-571 
1-4  75 
1-229 
1-204 
1-379 
1-496 
1-9 


£ 

•983 

1-075 

1-154 

1-471 

1-006 

•929^ 

•816 

•908 

•883 

-95 

1-34G 


If  these  two  sets  of  prices  be  compared,  by  taking  from  the  first 
the  prices  of  the  ten  ahnanac  years,  1844-53,  and  from  the  second  the 
ten  harvest  years,  1843-44  to  1852-53,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
former  (the  series  of  ahnanac  years,)  will  give  the  highest  decimal 
average.  This  is  accounted  for  by  tlie  range  of  prices  in  tlie  four  last 
montlis  of  1843  having  been  lower  than  in  the  corresponding  part  of 
1853,  the  former  being  taken  in,  and  the  latter  omitted,  in  forming 
the  observed  series  of  harvest  years.  The  ten  almanac  years  give  a 
common  average  for 


Wheat.                                     Bill-lev. 

Of         £"2-469        i;'l-557        

Oats. 

£1-042 

Or         49*.  hd 31s.  2d 

20s.  lOrf 

While  the  ten  harvest  years  give  an  average  for 

Wheat.                                     Barley. 
Of          £2-444          £1-543          

Oats. 
£1-023 

Or        48s.  10^ 30s.  \M 

20s.  5^. 

Inspected  Supply  of  British  Wheat. 

The  tables  above,  as  I  have  said,  are  both  vitiated,  though  to  no 
great  extent,  by  a  defective  mode  of  computation :  one  which  does 
not  regard  the  fluctuations  occurring  in  the  quantities  of  corn  brought 
to  market  at  different  periods  throughout  the  year.  Before  pro- 
ceeding further,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  have  regard  to  these 
quantities. 

And  as  the  exhibition  of  these  quantities  involves  the  use  of  a 
large  additional  number  of  figures,  I  shall  here  narrow  the  field  of 
view,  and  confine  it  to  wheat  only,  this  being,  in  every  point  of  view, 
the  most  important  description  of  corn :  all  others  usually  following  it 
(nearly)  in  their  fluctuations  of  price ;  and  the  inferences  fairly 
deducible  from  the  figvires,  as  thus  limited,  being  amply  sufl3cient  for 
the  present  purpose,  as  well  as  quite  suflicient  to  tax  your  attention 
with  at  one  time. 

In  Table  III.,  then,  (see  Appendix)  will  be  fouud  stated  the  quan- 
tities of  British  wheat  returned  as  sold  in  the  290  inspected  markets  of 
England  and  AV^ales,  in  each  month  of  the  eleven  harvest  years  ending 
with  the  last  week  of  August  in  the  present  year  (1854). 

It  will  be  observed  that  tlie  largest  quantities  are  sold  in  the 
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months  of  October,  jN'ovembor,  December,  aucl  January  ;  the  averages 
taken  over  the  eleven  years,  being,  for  each  month,  as  follow : — 


Qts. 

September 432,839 

October 530,739 

November 459,049 

December 474,360 

January 455,847 

Februai-y   385,976 


Qrs. 

March   419,442 

April 343,751 

May  406,941 

June  360,407 

July  339,771 

August  390,052 


The  average  monthly  quantity  sold  in  the  four  months  of  October, 
November,  December,  and  January,  is  about  480,000  quarters.  In 
the  other  eight  months  of  the  year  the  average  very  little  exceeds 
385,000  quarters.  And  this  is  just  what  we  might  expect.  The  corn 
is  tlareshed  out  and  brought  to  market  under  the  motives,  generally 
more  or  less  mixed,  of  (1)  convenience  for  threshing,  (2)  hope  for 
extra  profit,  and  (3)  want  of  money.  Convenience  for  threshing  is 
most  commonly  found  by  the  farmer  in  those  months  when  work  out 
of  doors  is  most  difficult  and  least  needed,  Hope  for  extra  profit 
prompts  extra  supplies  chiefly  in  the  first  months  of  a  harvest  year  in 
which  the  experience  or  the  apprehension  of  scai'city  has  caused  high 
prices.  And  vraut  of  money  often  compels  the  poor  fiirmer  to  force 
his  corn  into  the  market  within  a  month  or  two  after  it  is  gathered 
from  the  fields.  But,  whatever  tlie  causes  of  these  fluctuations,  it  is 
obvious  that,  without  due  regard  to  them,  we  cannot  deduce  from  the 
weekly  average  prices  an  annual  price  which  shall  truly  represent  that 
paid  by  the  consumer,  and  received  by  the  producer,  from  year  to  year, 

Averarje  F)nces  in  Harvest  Years. 

In  Table  IV.  (see  Appendix)  will  be  found  the  monthly  prices  of 
wheat,  as  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  arranged  in  harvest  years, 
from  September,  1813,  to  September,  1 851.  And  here  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  that,  as  the  first  months  of  the  harvest  year  give  the  largest 
supplies,  so  they  also  give  the  lowest  prices  per  quarter ;  the  averages 
for  each  month,  taken  over  eleven  years,  being  as  under : — 

£ 


September 2'404 

October 2-462 

November 2*504 

December 2'475 

January 2'558 

February   2-575 

Or  stated  quarterly : — 


March    2-583 

April 2-575 

May   2-641 

June  2-658 

July  2-641 

August  2-575 


1st  quarter 2-456  or  49  1 

2nd      „      2-536  „  50  9 

3rd      „      2-599  ,,  52  0 

4th      „      2-058  „  53  2 


Supply  in  Harvest  Years. 

In  Table  V.  (see  Appendix)  are  collected,  under  one  view,  the 
quantities  of  wheat  returned  as  sold  in  each  quarter  of  the  eleven 
harvest  years,  from  September  1813,  to  September  1854,  with  the 
quantity  in  each  quarter  above  or  below  the  average  of  the  same 
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qiiavtci'  dui'in;^  the  av1\o1o  period;  and  also  the  average  prices  (ob- 
tained by  the  oflicial  method*)  for  each  quarter,  with  the  like  varia- 
tion of  such  price  above  or  below  the  average  of  the  whole  period. 

Here  the  excess  of  price  is  seen  to  coincide,  generally,  with  the 
deficiency  of  supply  of  ]?ritish  wheat,  so  far  as  this  supply  may  be 
inferred  from  the  sales  in  the  inspected  markets ;  but  it  is  apparent 
that  the  agreement  of  the  two  elements  is  flir  from  complete.  This 
may  remind  us  that  the  foreign  supply  is  still  not  in  \dew;  and  that 
this  operates  upon  the  average  price  equally  with  the  home  supply. 

Total  Supply  of  British  IVlieat. 

In  Table  VI.  I  have  endeavoured  to  complete,  hypothetically,  our 
view  of  the  home  supply,  by  assuming  that  the  quantity  sold  in  the 
inspected  markets  forms  -jjths  of  the  total  quantity  consumed,  or 
rather  the  total  quantity  kept  or  sold  by  the  producer  for  consumption, 
and  therefore  excluding  so  much  of  the  actual  current  supply  as  may 
be  reserved  for  seed.  With  the  aid  of  this  assumption  I  am  enabled  to 
approximate  what  may  be  deemed  the  true  average  price,  as  received 
by  the  grower,  in  each  harvest  year ;  and  thence  to  show  how  much 
money  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  passed  from  the  con- 
sumers to  the  producers  in  each  such  year,  in  exchange  for  the  crop 
of  that  year.  An  enumeration  of  these  sums,  by  hai'vest  years,  will 
afford  the  first  distinct  view  of  the  nature  of  the  fluctuations  to 
Avliich,  by  this  i)aper,  I  desire  to  draw  your  attention : — 

Total  iSums  apparently  received  ly  the  British  Producers  of  Wheat,  in  each  of 
the  last  Eleven  Harvest  Years. 


1843—44 38.953,000 

1844—45 43,910,000 

1845—46 41,672,000 

1846—47 50,989,000 

1847—48 37,647,000 

1848—49 30,009,000 


1S49— 50 27,817,000 

1850—51 24,063,000 

1851—52 26,936,000 

1852—53 30,195,000 

1853—54 34,864,000 


The  annual  average  amount  is  about  35,240,000?.  The  highest 
average  price  occurred  in  the  last  ye^v  (that  just  expired) ;  but  the 
deficiency  of  the  supply  seems  to  "have  reduced  the  receipts  of  the 
grower,  notwithstanding  this  high  price,  somewhat  below  the  average 
amount.  Hence,  and  in  order  partly  to  simplify  the  subsequent  cal- 
cidations,  and  partly  to  avoid  reliance  upon  statistical  data  of  so  very 
recent  acquirement,  and  which  cannot  be  completed,  in  some  respects, 
without  the  aid  of  hypothesis,  I  exclude  that  year  (1853-4)  from 
view.  Leaving  it  out,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  ten  har- 
vest years  from  September,  1843,  to  September,  1853,  it  will  be 
observed : — 

1.  That  the  farmer's  receipts  were  ahovc  the  average  m  every 
year  of  i\\e  first  five,  and  below  it  in  every  year  of  the  last  five. 

2.  That  in  the  first  five  years  he  appears  to  have  received  for  his 
wheat  a  total  of  about  213^000,000/.  sterling,  or  about  37,000,000Z. 
more  than  he  would  have  received,  had  the  average  price  of  those  five 
years  been  the  same  as  the  average  price  of  the  whole  ten ;  and 

*  When  the  use  of  this  method  is  limited  to  the  quarters,  the  effect  of  its  erroneous 
form  is  scarcely  appreciable  in  the  result. 
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3.  That  in  the  second  five  years  he  received  only  about  139,000,000?. 
sterling,  or  about  37,000,000/.  less  than  he  would  have  received  had 
the  decennial  average  price  prevailed  throughout  the  ten  j'ears. 

In  one  year  of  the  ten  (1846-7,^  the  apparent  supply  of  British 
wheat  barely  exceeded  15,000,000  of  quarters  ;  and  it  brought  nearly 
51,000,000/.  sterling.  In  another  year  (1850-51)  the  same  supply 
appears  to  have  barely  exceeded  32,000,000  quarters,  and  to  have 
brought  ouly  21,000,000/.  sterling. 

Again,  in  i\\e  first  fve  of  these  harvest  years,  the  average  price  of 
wheat  appears  to  have  been,  alloAving  for  the  erroneous  official  mode  of 
calculation,  about  53^.  lid.  per  quarter.  In  the  last  five  years  it  was 
only  42s.  Qd.,  a  diiFerence  of  more  than  10*.  per  quarter  And  on 
reference  to  Table  II.  it  appears  that  the  prices  of  barley  and  oats 
fluctuated  much  in  the  same  way:  the  average  prices  of  barley,  for 
the  first  five  years,  having  been  34*.  Id.,  and  for  the  last  five  years 
only  27*.  Id. ;  and  of  oats,  for  the  first  five  years  235.,  and  for  the 
second  only  17*.  lid. 

And  here  we  are  reminded  that  the  fluctuations  taking  place  in 
the  price  of  wheat,  the  material  of  bread,  indicate  very  nearly  similar 
movements  in  the  prices  of  all  the  more  commonly-used  descriptions 
of  food  raised  by  the  English  farmer ;  and  consequently  that  he 
cannot,  as  a  x'ule,  be  supposed  to  have  derived  any  material  advantage 
from  countervailing  flu.ctuations  in  the  prices  of  other  descriptions  of 
agricultural  produce. 

The  Foreign  SuppJij. 

In  Table  VII.  I  have  brought  together  the  estimated  quantity  of 
home-grown  wheat  supplied  in  each  harvest  year,  and  the  foreign 
supply  of  wheat  and  flour  entered  for  consumption  in  this  country 
in  the  same  year.  With  the  whole  of  the  supply  for  each  year  thus 
apparently  before  us,  we  find,  however,  that  the  fluctuations  of 
supply  and  of  price  were  not,  in  several  instances,  nearly  coincident. 
The  price  did  not  uniformly  rise  in  proportion,  or  nearly  in  propor- 
tion, to  the  fallitig  ofl"  of  the  supply,  or  vice  versa.  Here,  however, 
we  may  refer  to  several  disturbing  mfluences  (apart  from  varia- 
tions of  the  supply)  well  known  to  have  been  in  operation  during 
this  period.  The  demand  was  much  aflfected  by  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  especially  in  1846-7.  It  was  also  affected  by  fluctua- 
tions in  the  current  purchasing  power  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
consumers.  Nor  was  the  irregulai'ity  introduced  into  tlie  growth  of 
our  population,  by  the  progress  of  emigration,  and  by  one  or  two 
lesser  causes,  without  influence  in  the  same  direction.  But  it  were 
beside  tlie  present  purpose  to  pursue  the  line  of  investigation  here 
suggested. 

The  Effect  of  these  Fluctuations  on  Agriculture,  as  an  Investment 
for  Capital. 

It  may  be  observed,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  every  advance 
in  the  art  of  farming  tends  to  diminish  in  some  degree  the  influence 
of  the  seasons ;  and  that  the  best  farmers  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  have  been  least  exposed  to  the  effect  of  these  fluctuations, 
in  consequence  of  their  having  held,  in  bad  seasons,  more  than  an 
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equal  proportion  of  tlie  saleable  produce  of  the  season.  But  these 
considerations  have  no  influence  on  the  general  conclusion.  They 
only  conduct  us  to  the  further  inference  that,  while  the  fluctuations 
exhibited  in  these  averages  were  nearly  those  felt  by  the  farmer  of 
average  skill,  eapital,  and  forcthou(jlit,  and  the  best  farmers  suffered 
somewhat  less,  there  must  have  been  a  large  number  who  suffered 
more — a  large  number  by  whom  the  comparatively  high  prices  of 
the  first  five  of  these  harvest  years  (giving  an  average,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  only  53s.  lid.  per  quarter)  were  received  as  by  no  means 
excessive,  or  indicative  of  the  probability  of  a  counteracting  fall; 
while  the  low  prices  of  the  last  five  years  can  have  operated  on  this 
(the  poorest  and  most  numerous)  class  of  our  corn-producers,  as  such 
a  series  of  low  prices  (accompanied  by  crops  rather  under  than  over 
an  average)  only  can  act :  to  the  dispersion  as  income  of  a  portion  of 
their  already  deficient  capital. 

It  is  at  the  point  of  view  thus  suggested  that  I  would  most 
especially  request  the  attention  of  the  section,  believing,  as  I  do,  that 
we  here  obtain  a  distinct  and  accurate  view  of  some  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  influences  now  acting  prejudicially  on  the  business 
of  agriculture  in  this  country — in  other  words,  on  the  business  of 
raising,  ^year  by  year,  the  food  which  forms  the  first  necessary  of  life 
to  us  all.  A  few  there  are  to  whom  these  fluctuations  mean  only 
the  occasional,  and  but  temporary,  surrender  of  little-needed  lux- 
uries ;  or  scarcely  even  that.  But  to  the  great  body  of  the  nation 
they  are,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  of  the  highest  tem])oral  impor- 
tance, inasmuch  as  the  disturbance  thej^  produce  in  all  the  channels 
of  trade,  added  to  the  actual  suffering  in  time  of  scarcity  from  lack  of 
food,  and  of  that  which  is  given  up  to  secure  food,  is  found  at  the 
root  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  misery  and  crime,  the  gradual 
eradication  of  which  is  at  once  the  best  proof  and  the  highest  reward 
of  our  success  in  science.     But  to  return  to  the  immediate  pui'pose. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  commercial  transactions  knows  that, 
of  all  the  arts  of  life,  there  is  not  one  of  which  it  may  not  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that  its  methods  will  be  improved  and  its  results 
cheapened  in  proportion  as  capital  (under  the  guidance  of  due  skill) 
shall  be  applied  to  its  culture.  In  proportion  as  the  return  upon  a 
given  investment  of  capital,  in  any  business  whatever,  may  be 
counted  upon  with  certainty,  with  respect  to  time  and  amount,  so, 
invariably,  does  that  business  attract  to  itself  capital,  and  with 
capital  the  continuous  industry  and  ability  reqmred  to  perfect  its 
methods,  and  to  render  its  returns  still  more  secure  and  equable.  In 
other  words,  the  element  of  uncertaintij ,  u'herever  found,  deters  the 
prudent  onan ;  and  while  alluring  the  speculative,  by  imparting  to 
the  occupation  something  of  the  hazardous  allurement  of  gambling, 
as  surely  tends  to  lower  the  available  credit  of  those  whose  means 
are  thus  invested.  And  the  first  lesson  learnt  from  the  figures  now 
before  us  is,  that  the  returns  upon  capital  invested  in  corn-growing 
in  England  are  now  extremely  iincertain. 

Cost  Price  of  British  Wlieat. 

What  may  have  been  the  cost  price  of  wheat  to  the  producer 
dui'ing  this  period  of  ten  years  can,  of  coiu'se,  only  be  guessed  at. 
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If  we  accept  the  fact  of  tlie  markets  liaving  been  supplied  during  so 
long  a  period,  as  evidence  that  the  producers  were,  on  an  average  of 
the  whole  period,  in  receipt  of  profits  sufiicient  to  induce  them  to 
retain  their  capital  in  that  form  of  investment,  we  may  safely  take 
the  average  price  of  the  ten  years  as  covering  the  cost.  This  average 
is  about  48s.  ^d.  per  quarter,  a  sum,  I  believe,  quite  as  low  as  the 
best  informed  advocates  of  free  trade  in  corn  have  hoped  to  see 
established  as  the  average  of  a  long  ]Deriod  of  years.  Nor,  low  as  it 
is,  as  compared  with  the  prices  talked  of  some  years  ago  as  necessary 
to  maintain  the  growth  of  corn  in  this  country,  can  I  doubt  that  the 
English  farmer  would  be  a  gainer  at  this  price,  could  it  he  approxi- 
mated more  nearly  year  hy  year. 

The  Frice  the  Farmer  loants. 

One  of  the  fallacies  which  a  few  years  ago  were  too  well  venti- 
lated to  survive  was  the  assertion  that  the  farmer's  interest  required 
a  high  price  of  corn.  What  he  really  wants  for  all  his  produce  is 
precisely  what  his  customers'  warit — a  price  that  does  not  fluctuate 
too  much.  A  low  price,  other  things  being  the  same,  is  good  for  the 
whole  nation,  farmers  and  all.  It  means  only  that  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  easily  obtained.  What  the  farmer  lives  by  is  not  thepWce 
he  gets,  but  the  profit  he  gets.  As  for  his  rent,  it  is  part  of  his 
business  to  know  the  value  of  the  land  he  tills ;  and,  if  he  pays  his 
landlord  more  than  it  is  worth,  he  commits  precisely  the  same  error 
as  a  manufacturer  who  pays  more  than  he  should  for  his  factory,  his 
machinery,  or  his  raw  material.  In  buying  all  these  things  as 
cheaply  as  he  can,  he  and  the  manufacturer  alike  pursue  tlieir  own 
profit,  to  the  good  of  the  public,  and  succeed  in  the  pursuit  exactly 
as  they  excel  in  tiie  occupation  they  have  chosen.  Both,  in  fact,  in 
directly  seeking  profit,  must,  though  indirectly,  do  all  they  can  to 
lower  prices.  They  can  no  more  separate  the  two  operations  than 
they  can  move  in  two  directions  at  the  same  time.  But  what  both 
also  desire,  and  most  legitimately  desire  is,  that  in  commencing  each 
transaction  involving  a  renewed  investment  of  capital,  tliey  may  see, 
with  as  nuich  certainty  as  ])ossible,  what  the  returns  will  be.  Abso- 
lute certainty  is,  of  course,  impossible,  and  is  never  expected ;  but 
the  nearest  possible  approximation  to  it  is  perfectly  Avell  recognized 
as  evidence  of  the  highest  attainable  skill  i]i  commerce.  May  we 
not  accept  the  absence  of  any  such  approximation,  in  the  production 
of  corn,  as  evidence  of  a  culpable  lack  of  commercial  skill  in  that 
branch  of  the  national  business  ? 

What  is  to  he  done  ? 

Patent  the  evil ;  but  latent  the  remedy.  How  shall  we  attain 
greater  fixity  of  price  ?  It  were  to  tax  your  attention  most  unrea- 
sonably to  enter  at  any  length  upon  what  is  suggested  by  this 
question ;  and  I  shall  certainly  not  presume  to  answer  it.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  present  paper  has  been  defined ;  and  when  I  shall  have 
induced  you  to  consider  how  t^ie  farmer  is  afiected  by  these  fluctua- 
tions of  price,  and  how  nearly  identical  is  his  interest  with  that  of 
the  consumer  in  promoting  every  means  of  reducing  them  within 
narrower  limits,  that  purpose  will  have  been  effected. 
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1  may,  hoAvcvor,  bo  permitted  to  suggest  that  the  remedy  here 
required  is  probably  not  very  different  from  tliat  -wliicli  we  may  see 
gcuerally  succeeding  in  like  cases:  1  mean  the  application  of  greater 
intelUfjcnce  to  the  operations  in  question;  in  other  words,  a  more 
general  application  to  the  art  of  farming  of  the  methods  and  facilities 
•uhich  have  been  found  to  j^romote  success  in  weaving  calico,  in 
building  ships,  and  in  every  otlier  form  of  production. 

Agriculture  now  undoubtedly  owns  the  distinction  of  being  at 
once  the  most  ancient,  the  most  necessary,  and  the  most  rudely 
practised  of  all  the  arts  of  life.  To  the  business  of  raising  and 
storing  the  food  of  the  nation  is  devoted  (in  proportion  to  its  impor- 
tance) less  capital,  less  skill,  and  less  forethought,  than  to  any  other 
branch  of  the  national  business.  And  the  manner  in  which  the 
food  of  the  nation  is  annually  made  the  sport  of  the  elements  seems 
to  be  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  natural  results  of  this  arrange- 
ment. Anomalous,  this,  and  yet  quite  consistent  with  the  actual 
condition,  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  of  the  producers  of  our 
annual  supply  of  home-grown  corn.  I  do  not  speak  of  exceptions, 
but  of  a  very  large  majority. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  that,  as  a  body,  farmers  enjoy  few  of  the 
intellectual  advantages  open  to  those  whose  business  is  carried  on 
in  towns ;  and  the  result  is  seen  in  a  somewhat  low  standard  of 
general  intelligence.  They  have,  comparatively,  few  ideas,  and  many 
prejudices.  Locally  dispersed,  they  cannot  mingle  much  with  each 
other.  Few  of  them  communicate  with  any  common  centre  of  in- 
telligence likely  to  expand  their  views  of  their  own  occupation,  or 
to  suggest  any  common  or  combined  action.  There  are  even  few 
among  them  wdio  make  any  continuous  or  systematic  record  of  their 
pecuniary  transactions.  And,  finally,  there  is  no  class  of  men  to 
whom  the  resources  of  credit,  so  amply  employed  in  most  other 
branches  of  industry,  are  so  little  available  on  safe  grounds.  In 
any  other  business  a  man  of  proved  ability  and  integrity  finds  no 
appreciable  difficulty  in  any  prudent  extension  of  his  operations  by 
the  aid  of  borrowed  capital.  But  this  is  rarely  done  in  farming;  and 
where  done  seldom  afiords  much  encouragement  to  the  capitalist. 
Several  causes  are  here  found  acting  togetiier.  The  local  and  social 
peculiarities  of  the  class  (already  referred  to)  exercise  some  influence. 
Something  is  also  due  to  the  slow  nature  of  the  business  :  the  capital 
invested  being  generally  turned  only  once  a  year ;  and  something 
also  to  the  inaptitude  of  farmers  (as  a  class)  to  take  up  new  business 
facilities  of  any  kind.  But  were  all  these  removed,  or  overcome, 
there  remains  behind  the  greatest  of  all — the  uncertainty  of  the 
returns,  not  so  much  of  the  amount  of  the  crop  (for  good  farming 
already  goes  far,  and  every  year  goes  farther,  to  remove  this),  but  of 
the  price  to  be  obtained  for  it. 

I  have  said  that  farmers,  notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  the 
returns  on  their  capital,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  their  occa- 
sionally drawing  upon  capital  for  their  current  means  of  subsistence, 
have  comparatively  few  facilities  for  availing  tliemselves  of  the  use 
of  credit.  It  follows  that,  as  a  class,  they  make  less  use  of  the 
facilities  of  banking  than  any  other  class  investing  a  similar  amount 
of  capital.     Speaking  generally,  the  farmer  makes  his  stacTc-yard  his 
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hanh,  wlienever  be  is  in  a  conditiou  to  need  one,  and  is  much  ruled 
in  his  choice  of  a  time  for  bringing  bis  corn  to  market  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  pecuniary  demands  upon  him.  Hence,  whenever  high 
prices  have  prevailed  long  enough  to  set  him  at  his  ease,  he  is  apt  to 
hold  his  corn  on  hand  quite  as  much  because  he  can  alford  to  do  it, 
and  because  to  sell  when  money  is  not  immediately  wanted  has,  by 
the  force  of  habit,  come  to  be  deemed  by  him  a  somewhat  needless, 
if  not  thriftless,  proceeding,  as  from  any  hope  of  ultimate  gain  by  so 
doing.  Of  course,  judged  by  the  standard  applied  to  all  other 
commercial  aflairs,  a  sale  of  produce,  timed  solely  to  meet,  and 
prompted  by,  the  demands  of  .creditors,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
very  inidesirable,  and  by  no  means  unexceptionable  mode  of  carrying 
on  business.  And  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  fairly  open  to  discussion 
whether,  when  a  fiirmer  holds  his  corn  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a 
higher  price  for  it,  he  does  not  quit,  in  some  sort,  his  legitimate 
character  of  a  producer,  and  assume  that  of  a  dealer.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  a  farmer :  inasmuch  as  the  regular  routine  of  his 
business  points  out  a  particular  season  as  that  at  which  he  can  most 
fitly  thresh  and  dress  his  saleable  corn,  and  bring  it  to  market.  This 
period  is  mid-winter,  when  the  straw  is  needed  for  his  cattle,  and 
when  the  occupation  of  threshing  and  dressing  corn,  carried  on  as  it 
is  under  shelter,  and  for  the  most  ])art  independently  of  the  weather, 
enables  him  to  dispose,  without  loss,  of  the  labour  he  must  needs 
pay  for  continuously,  and  cannot  then  use  in  the  open  fields.  And, 
once  ready  for  market,  the  grain  must  be  sold,  or  the  former  must 
incur  the  outlay  and  the  responsibilities  of  a  dealer.  To  keep  corn 
on  hand,  in  large  quantities,  after  it  is  threshed,  requires  store  room 
and  processes  which  have  no  proper  place  in  the  economy  of  the 
farm  ;  and  it  is,  in  lact^  very  seldom  done. 

Now  it  obviously  follows  that,  were  the  rule  suggested  by  these 
observations  strictly  and  generally  acted  upon,  no  corn  would  be 
brought  to  market  by  the  growers  mucli  before  Christmas,  or  after 
the  end  of  February;  and  this  would  have  one  or  two  material 
advantages.  It  would  render  expedient,  if  not  compel,  the  holding 
over  by  the  dealers  (on  behalf  of  the  consumers)  of  a  much  larger 
stock  of  corn  from  the  produce  of  one  harvest  till  after  the  gathering 
of  the  next,  and  thus  tend  to  equalise  prices  between  one  harvest 
and  another ;  and  it  would  obviate  the  need  for  the  practice,  more 
or  less  common  every  year  (and  the  reverse  of  economical),  of 
bringing  the  soft  new  wheat  at  once  into  consumption  by  mixing  it 
with  old  grain.  It  would  also  render  much  more  facile  the  attemjjt, 
sure  to  be  made  before  long,  to  take  stock  of  the  national  corn-fund 
early  enough  every  year  to  make  all  due  and  practicable  provision 
for  defects  in  the  coui'se  of  the  current  season.  And  the  farmer  who, 
in  view  of  what  has  now  been  stated,  can  doubt  that  it  would  be  for 
his  benefit  to  have  such  an  account  placed  before  him  once  or  twice 
a-year,  at  the  cost  only  of  contributing  his  own  share  of  the  materials, 
must  surely  be  impervious  to  reasoning  on  this  or  any  similar  topic. 

It  is  true  that  a  good  system  of  agricultural  statistics,  and  all 
that  could  be  immediately  hoped  for  from  it,  would  seem  to  oiler  but 
weak  and  scanty  means  toward  so  important  an  end  as  the  one  here 
in  view.    But  experience  does  not  warrant  our  reliance  in  sucli  cases 
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upon  a  co^lp  de  main.  The  change  required  must  be  gradual.  It 
must  come  of  a  conviction,  among  those  most  nearly  concerned,  that 
the  change  will  promote  their  interest.  Such  convictions  are  of 
slow  growth  in  any  class,  and  can  hardly  be  of  rapid  growth  among 
farmers.  They  want  good  reasons,  plainly  stated,  and  plenty  of  time 
to  consider  them.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  us  all  that  these  con- 
ditions should  be  complied  with.  And  when  a  movement  of  this 
kind  shall  once  begin,  in  the  right  direction,  it  will  be  more  rash  to 
set  a  limit  to  what  can  be  done  than  to  predict  a  measure  of  success 
fully  adequate  to  the  efforts  made  for  its  attainment. 

Science  has  already,  by  the  single  method  of  averages,  conferred 
upon  mercantile  transactions  all  the  benefits  of  insurance,  distri- 
buting, and  so  apparently  almost  destroying,  the  pernicious  effects 
of  commercial  uncertainty  involved  in  lii'e,  tire,  and  sea-risks.  But 
insurance  is  only  one  of  the  methods  of  forestalling  commercial  risk 
suggested  by  the  action  of  intelligence  upon  trade.  The  commerce  of 
towns  has  already  largely  benefitted  by  such  methods.  Agriculture 
is,  of  all  the  arts,  the  least  so  aided ;  hence  (for  the  most  part)  the 
low  condition  of  this  art,  the  enormous  fluctuations  of  its  annual 
returns,  and  the  very  small  provision  of  means  for  counteracting  the 
natural  causes  of  these  fluctuations. 

Here,  then,  we  have  offering  itself  for  execution  a  task,  than 
which  none  can  be  moi-e  worthy  of  the  science  of  our  own  time. 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  merely  a  farmer'' s  question. 
It  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  daily  life  of  the  nation.  Pore  as  we 
may  over  the  history  of  the  country  during  the  last  fifty  years,  we 
still  see,  dimly  but  certainly  apparent,  behind  all  that  is  least  wel- 
come in  the  condition  of  the  people,  this  fluctuation  of  the  cost  of 
the  first  necessary  of  life.  JSTor  is  the  object  in  view  that  of  raising, 
or  artificially  fixing,  the  price  of  corn.  I'ar  from  it.  It  is  that  of 
eliminating,  as  far  as  possible,  those  elements  of  uncertainty  which 
make  it  so  difficult  at  present,  not  only  for  the  farmer  to  guess,  when 
sowing  his  seed,  what  will  be  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  the  crop,  but 
for  "  pater  familias,"  everywhere,  to  guess  the  length  of  next  year's 
baker's  bill,  or  to  foresee  the  price  of  consols,  or  the  interest  of 
money,  or  how  his  income  may  be  affected  by  stagnant  commerce, 
or  his  health  by  the  pestilence  that  dogs  the  heels  of  finuine.  And 
it  is  only  with  a  firm  belief  tliat  science,  rightly  applied,  may  effect 
much  improvement  in  this  direction,  that  I  have  ventured  so  long 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  section. 

Carnsdale  Souse,  Barnston,  Gliesliire. 
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APPENDIX. 


Table  I, 


Average  Anmial  Prices,  as  publisJied  in  the  London  Gazette,  of  Wheat, 
Barley,  and  Oats. 


Year. 

■\Vlicat. 

Bailey. 

Oats. 

1843 

s.       d. 

50  1 

51  3 
50     10 
54       8 
69       9 
50       6 
44       3 
40       3 
38       6 
40       9 
53       3 

s.       d. 
29       6 

33       8 

31  8 

32  8 
44       2 
31       6 

27  9 

23  5 

24  9 

28  6 

33  2 

s.       d. 
18       4 

1844 

20       7 

1845 

22       6 

1846 

23       8 

1847 

28       8 

1848 

20       6 

1849 

17       6 

1850 

16       5 

1851 

18      7 

1852 

19       1 

1853 

21       0 

Table  II. 

Average  Annual  Prices  for  the  Harvest  Years,  {commencing  the  first  week  in 
September,)  of  JVJieat,  Barley,  and  Oats. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1843—44 

s.       d. 

53  0 

47       1 

54  7 
70     11 
51       2 
47       8 
40       4 
39     10 
39     10 
44       7 
74       0 

s.        d. 
32       6 

32       5 

30  2 
46       7 

31  5 
29       6 
24       7 
24       1 
27       7 
29     11 
38       0 

S.         d. 

19       8 

1844—45 

21       6 

1845—46 

23       1 

1846—47 

29       5 

1847—48 

21       4 

1848 — 49     

18       7 

1849—50 

1(3       4 

1850—51 

18       2 

1851—52 

17       8 

1852—53 

19       0 

1853—54 

26     11 

10 
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Table  V. 
Quarterlj/  Fluctuations  of  the  Quantify  of  Home  Grown  Wheat,  returned  as 
.fold  in  the  2f)()  Inspected  Markets  of  England  and  Wales;  with  the  concur- 
rent Fluctuations  of  the  Average  Price;  each  in  relation  to  the  Average 
{for  each  quarter)  of  the  Ten  Harvest  Years  1843-44  to  1852-53. 


Quantity  in  fzc«i 

Quantity 

Price 

Price 

Quantity 

of  tlie  Average  of 

in 

in 

in 

Harvest 

Quar- 

sold iu 

Average 

the  corresponding 

deficiency 

ercess 

ilijlc'uncy 

Year. 

ters. 

Inspecled 

Price. 

Quarter  in  the  ten 

of 

of 

of 

JIarkets. 

Years  18«-4i— 
185-2-03. 

the  same 
Average. 

same 
Average. 

same 
Average. 

Qrs. 

S. 

d. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

1843—44 

I. 

1,434,134 

51 

1 

16,524 

3     5 

II. 

1,411,371 

51 

8 

59,020 

3     7 

III. 

1,216,682 

55 

8 

732 

6     4 

IV. 

1,206,151 

53 

4 

68,495 

3     4 

1844—45 

I. 

1,617,607 

46 

1 

166,949 

.... 

1     7 

11. 

1,611,683 

45 

5 

250,332 

2     8 

III. 

1,770,021 

45 

9 

554,071 

3     7 

IV. 

1,665,071 

51 

0 

527,415 

0     8 

1845— 4G 

I. 

1,698,024 

56 

10 

247,366 

9     2 

II. 

1,414,873 

55 

11 

53,522 

7  10 

in. 

1,398,274 

55 

5 

182,324 

6     1 

IV. 

1,178,826 

49 

11 

41,170 

05 

184G— 47 

I. 

1,889,537 

56 

8 

438,879 

9     0 

II. 

1,619,215 

67 

8 

258,064 

19     7 

III. 

1,258,387 

79 

9 

42,437 

30     5 

IV. 

594,485 

79 

5 

543,171 

29     1 

1847—48 

I. 

1,244,831 

53 

7 

215,827 

5  11 

II. 

1,387,911 

52 

1 

26,560 

4     0 

III. 

1,137,826 

49 

10 

78,124 

0     6 

IV. 

1,494,409 

49 

0 

356,753 

0     8 

1848—49 

I. 

1,407,241 

52 

6 

43,417 

4  10 

11. 

1,127,918 

46 

5 

233,433 

l""8 

III. 

997,331 

45 

0 

218,619 

4     4 

IV. 

945,487 

46 

5 

192,169 

3  11 

1849—50 

I. 

1,326,058 

41 

10 

124,600 

5  10 

II. 

1,300,703 

39 

4 

60,648 

8     9 

III. 

1,092,404 

38 

2 

123,556 

11     2 

IV. 

1,181,026 

41 

11 

53,370 

8     5 

1850—51 

I. 

1,239,288 

41 

3 

211,370 

6     5 

II. 

1,046,980 

38 

4 

314,371 

9     9 

III. 

1,075,560 

38 

3 

140,390 

11     1 

IV. 

953,493 

41 

5 

184,163 

8  11 

1851—52 

I. 

1,326,369 

36 

9 

124,289 

10  11 

II. 

1,341,553 

39 

3 

.... 

19,798 

8  10 

III. 

1,103,309 

41 

5 

112,641 

7  11 

IV. 

1,074,616 

42 

2 

63,040 

8     2 

1852—53 

I. 

1,323,499 

40 

0 

127,159 

7     8 

II. 

1,351,310 

44 

9 

10,041 

3     4 

III. 

1,109,712 

44 

8 

106,238 

4     8 

IV. 

1,083,002 

48 

8 

54,654 

1     8 

1853—54 

I. 

1,142,620 

64 

3 

308,038 

16     7 

II. 

864,504 

77 

6" 

496,857 

29     5 

III. 

711,960 

78 

4 

503,990 

29     0 

IV. 

681,985 

72 

0 

455,671 

21     8 
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Tabi,e  VI. 

Annual  Fluctuations  of  the  Probable  Quantity  of  Home-Grown  Wheat  sold  in  England 
and  Wales  during  the  Eleven  Harvest  Years  from  September,  1843,  to  /September, 
1854,  tvitk  the  coneur  rent  fluctuations  of  the  Rettirns  to  the  Growers ;  both  in  relation 
to  the  Average  of  the  ten  Harvest  Years  from  September,  1843,  to  September,  1853. 


QlKDllitv 

Assumed 

Cost  ill  Kxcess 

Harvest 
Year. 

Quar- 
ters. 

Sold  ill  the 

290 
Inspected 
Markets. 

Quantity  Sold  ; 

tliat  inspected 

being  j^tlis  of 

the  wiiole. 

Averase 
Price. 

Total 
Cost. 

of  the 

Avpraue  Cost 

of  Ten  Years, 

1843-4—1852-3. 

Dedcii-ncy' 

of  the 

same  Average. 

i 

Qis. 

Qrs. 

s.     d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1843 — It 

I. 

1,434,134 

4,015,572 

51      1 

10,256,438 

ir. 

1,411,371 

3,951,838 

51     8 

10,208,908 

III. 

1,216,682 

3,406,708 

55     8 

9,481,996 

IV. 

I. 

1,206,151 
1,617,607 

3,377,222 

53     4 

9,006,044 

3,713,000 

14,751,340 

51     6 

38,953,386 

1844—45 

4,529,398 

46     1 

10,436,258 

11. 

1,611,683 

4,502,710 

45     5 

10,277.610 

III. 

1,770,021 

4,956,058 

45     9 

11,337,980 

IV. 

I. 

1,665,071 
1,698,024 

4,662,148 

51     0 

11,883,602 

8,670,000 

18,650,314 

47     2 

43,910,450 

1845—46 

4,757,464 

56  10 

13,510,598 

II. 

1,414,873 

3,961,642 

55   11 

11,076,088 

III. 

1,398,274 

3,915,164 

55     5 

10,848,264 

IV. 

t. 

1,178,826 
1,889,537 

3,300,712 

49   11 

6,238,023 

6,432,000 

15,934,982 

52     3 

41,672,978 

1846—47 

5,290,702 

56     8 

14,990,320 

II. 

1,619,215 

4,533,802 

67     8 

15,339,362 

III. 

1,258,387 

3,523,482 

79    y 

14,049,884 

IV. 

I. 

594,485 
1,244,831 

1,664,558 

79     5 

6,609,678 

15,749,000 

15,012,544 

67  10 

50,989,244 

1847—48 

3,485,526 

53     7 

9,337,656 

If. 

1,387,911 

3,886,150 

52     1 

10,120,180 

111. 

1,137,826 

3,185,912 

49  10 

7,938,166 

IV. 

I. 

1,494,409 
1,407,241 

4,184,342 

49     0 

10,251,636 

2,407,000 

14,741,930 

51     2 

37,647,638 

1848—49 

3,940,274 

52     6 

10,251,638 

II. 

1,127,918 

3,158,160 

46     5 

7,329,562 

III. 

997,331 

2,792,526 

45     0 

6,283, 1S2 

IV. 

I. 

945,487 
1,326,058 

2,647,362 

46     5 

6,144,684 

12,538,322 

48     0 

30,009,066 

5,231,000 

1849—50 

3,712,960 

41    10 

7,766,274 

II. 

1,300,703 

3,641,966 

39     4 

7,162,516 

III. 

1,092,404 

3.058,728 

38     2 

5,958,144 

IV, 

1,181,026 

3,306,872 

41   11 

6,930,650 

13,720,526 

40     7 

27,817,584 

7,123,000 

c  2 
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Table  VI. — Continued. 


Iliiivest 
Year. 

Qiiar- 
turs. 

Quantity 
Sold  in  the 

290 
Inspected 
Markets. 

Assiiuicd 

Quantity  Sold; 

tliat  inspceti'd 

being  ,\th3  of 

the  whole. 

Average 
Price. 

Total 
Cost. 

Cost  in  Excess 

of  the 
Averaire  Cost 
of  Tea  Years, 

1813-4-185-:-3. 

Cost  in 

DefuM'.ney 

of  the 

same  .Vvcrage. 

1850—51 

I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 

I. 
11. 
III. 
IV. 

I. 
II. 

HI. 
IV. 

I. 
11. 
III. 

IV. 

Qrs, 

1,239,288 

1,040,980 

1,075,500 

953,493 

1,320,309 
1,341,553 
1,103,309 
1,074,616 

1,323,499 
1,351,310 
1,109,712 
1,083,002 

1,142,620 

864,504 
711,960 
681,985 

Qis. 
3,470,004 
2,931,544 
3,011,568 
2,069,778 

41 

38 
38 
41 

d. 
3 
4 
3 
5 

£ 
7,156,882 
5,618,792 
5,759,622 
5,528,664 

£ 

12,082,894 

40 

0 

24,063,960 

11,177,000 

1851—52 

3,713,830 
3,750,346 
3,089,262 
3,008,924 

36 
39 
41 
42 

9 
3 
5 
2 

6,824,158 
7,371,610 
0,397,.".  12 
6,343,814 

13,568,362 

39 

10 

26, 936, 9:50 

8,304,000 

1852—53 

3,705,794 
3,783,668 
3,107,192 
3,032,404 

40 
44 
44 

48 

0 
9 
8 
8 

7,411,588 
8,405,952 
0,939,394 

7,378,848 

13,629,058 

44 

5 

30,195,782 

5,045,000 

1853—54 

3,199,336 
2,420,008 
1,993,488 
1,909,568 

04 

77 
78 
72 

3 
0 
4 
0 

10,277,804 
9,379,706 
7,807,828 
7,399,576 

9,523.000 

73 

3 

34,864,974 

376,000 

Table  VII. 

Total  prolahle  Supply  of  Wheat  in  the  Marlets  of  England  and  Wales  during  the 
Eleven  Harvest  Years  from  September,  1843,  to  September,  1854. 


Harvest 
Year. 

Estimated  Quantity 

of  IIonic-Grnwn 

Wheat  Sold. 

Foreign  Wlicnt  and 

Flour  Entered  for 

Home  Consumption. 

Total 
Probable  Supply. 

True  Average  Pi  ire 

obtained  lor  Brilisli 

Wheat,  as  per  Talile  Vf. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

£ 

1843—44  .. 

14,751,340 

1,701,224 

10,452,504 

2-575 

1844—45 

18,050,314 

314.689 

18,905.003 

2-358 

1845—46 

15,934,982 

2,817,245 

18,752,227 

2-012 

1846—47 

15,012,514 

3,505,634 

18,518,178 

3-391 

1847—48.. 

14,741,9.;0 

2,428,484 

17,170,414 

2-55S 

1848—49... 

12.538,322 

5,600,422 

18,198,744 

2-4 

1849—50.... 

13,720,520 

3,703,467 

17,483,i:)3 

2-029 

1850— 51  ... 

12,082,894 

6,190,958 

18,279,852 

2- 

1851—52.. 

13,568,362 

3,711,053 

17,279,420 

1-991 

1352-53... 

13,629,058 

5,930,460 

19,559,518 

2-221 

1853—54... 

9,523,000 

6,022,451 

15,545,451 

3-662 
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The  EJfect  of  tlie  Becent  Orders  in  Council,  in  relation  to  Enr/lisTi^ 
linssicm,  and  Neutral  Commerce.    By  Alfred  Wadbilove,  D.C.L. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  15th  January,  1855.] 

TuE  object  of"  the  present  paper  is  to  point  out  the  great  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  an  important  principle  of  our  declared  Inter- 
national Law,  as  manifested  by  the  recent  Orders  of  Her  Majesty  iu 
Council,  and  to  show  that  notwithstanding  their  important  advance 
towards  amelioration,  they  still  justify  proceedings  which  cause 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  passive  and  inoffensive  neutral,  are  pro- 
ductive of  but  doubtful  injury  to  our  enemy,  and  inflict  certain  loss 
on  ourselves  ;  and  hence  to  deduce  a  hope  tliat  the  same  spirit  which 
has  now  so  manifestly  characterised  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain, 
will  still  further  develop  itself,  and  that  this  country  will  eventually, 
in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  several 
powers  of  Europe,  unanimously  and  unequivocally  declare  that  the 
property  of  private  individuals  is  as  sacred  on  the  ocean  as  it  is  on 
land. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  this  subject,  I  have  been  led  to  select 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  as  my  first  landmark,  because  by  the  terms  of 
that  Treaty  were  first  distinctly  laid  down,  acknowledged,  and  pro- 
mulgated, tlie  rights  of  maritime  neutral  nations,  and  because  on  the 
terms  of  that  Treaty  were  based  the  several  subsequent  commercial 
relations  established  between  the  chief  maritime  nations  of  Europe, 
and  which  remained  un controverted  until  the  wars  of  the  Erench 
EevolutioD.  The  words  in  point,  of  that  Treaty  are  (Art.  17th): 
"  And  it  is  now  stipulated,  concerning  ships  and  goods,  that  free 
ships  shall  also  give  a  freedom  to  goods,  and  that  everything  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  free  and  exempt  which  shall  be  found  on  board  belong- 
ing to  the  subjects  of  either  of  the  confederates,  although  the  whole 
lading,  or  any  part  thereof,  should  appertain  to  the  enemies  of  either 
of  their  Majesties,  contraband  of  war  being  always  excepted."  Here 
we  have  the  principle  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  distinctly 
enunciated.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  but 
the  stipulation  of  a  treaty,  a  sort  of  special  compact  to  exempt  the 
parties  to  it  from  the  application  of  the  ordinary  rule  of  International 
Law,  viz.  :  "that  the  property  of  an  enemy  on  board  a  neutral  ship  is 
good  and  lawful  prize  ;"  a  maxini  adopted  by  our  own  legal  tribunals, 
as  also  by  those  of  tlie  United  States  of  America,  notwithstanding 
that  country,  from  the  very  dawn  of  her  existence  as  a  nation,  adhered 
to  the  opposite  doctrine  in  her  several  commercial  treaties. 

When  this  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  war  of 
1756,  England  abandoned  its  provisions,  and  thus  fell  back  upon  the 
rule  of  general  International  Law,  and  hesitated  not  to  enforce  in  the 
most  energetic  and  determined  manner,  her  obnoxious  belligerent 
rights  ;  hence  at  length  resulted  the  Convention  formed  against  her, 
known  as  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
that  formidable  combination,  composed  of  the  L^nited  States  of  America 
as  well  as  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  England,  trusting  to  her 
naval  superiority,  and  couceiviug  that  to  permit  traffic  in  her  enemy's 
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merchandize  would  be  injurious  to  her  iiilercsts,  resolved  to  seize, 
under  the  sancliou  of  iiuiritiine  Inteniatioual  Law  (as  interpreted 
by  her  jurists,  and  hiid  down  by  her  judicial  tribunals),  the  property 
of  her  enemy  ^^len  on  the  ocean,  wherever  it  could  be  found,  Avhether 
in  the  vessel  oi  friend  or  foe;  and  thus,  single-handed,  she  braved  the 
storm  of  agi^t'ession  with  which  she  was  assailed.  The  peace  of  1783 
for  a  time  laid  the  question  at  rest,  until  the  war  with  France  conse- 
quent on  the  French  Revolution,  which  broke  out  in  1793,  again 
revived  •  all  the  hostile  feeling  between  that  country  and  Great 
Britain.  The  right  of  seizing  the  enemy's  property  on  board  neutral 
vessels  was  again  insisted  on,  and  declared  to  be  in  accordance  A\-ith 
the  soundest  principles  of  International  Law,  and  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain,  mucli  increased  in  number  since  the  last  war,  aided  by 
numerous  privateers  (a  kind  of  legalized  pirate  now  happily  unknown), 
was  actively  employed  in  overhauling  neutral  vessels  for  the  search 
of  enemy's  property. 

The  northern  nations  of  Europe,  with  Ivussia  at  their  head,  again 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  this  inroad  on  neutral  rights. 
In  the  mouth  of  December  1800,  a  treaty  renewing  the  confederacy 
for  an  armed  neutrality  was  coucluded  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
to  whicli  Denmark  and  Prussia  quickly  gave  their  adherence.  Eng- 
land, however,  undeterred,  still  repudiated  the  maxim  that  "  free 
ships  make  free  goods." 

There  has  always  been  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  a  country  to 
foster  and  protect  the  commerce  of  its  colonies  ;  in  her  desire  to 
accomplish  this,  France  had,  during  her  wars  with  Eugland,  invited 
other  nations  to  trade  with  the  French  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies,  offering  thereby  to  neutrals,  a  privilege  during  war,  from 
which  they  were  sedulously  excluded  during  peace.  The  Prize 
Courts  of  this  coiintry  had  condemned  that  practice  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1756,  by  a  declaration  of  the  principle  "that  a  neutral  has 
no  right  to  deliver  a  belligerent  from  the  pressure  of  his  enemies' 
hostilities  by  trading  with  his  colonies  in  time  of  war  in  a  way  that 
was  prohibited  in  a  time  of  peace."  France,  however,  persisted  in 
her  course  of  action,  aiid  in  the  war  of  1703  she  again  openly 
invited  neutrals  to  trade  with  her  colonies  ;  although  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  French  territory,  they  were  to  England  hostile  ground; 
England  thereupon  immediately  issued  instructions  for  the  seizure  of 
all  A'essels  bringing  goods  from,  or  carrying  supplies  to,  the  colonies 
of  her  enemies.  Daring  the  short  peace  consequent  on  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens  in  1802,  France  reverted  to  her  policy  of  monopolizing 
the  trade  of  her  colonies.and  thus  shut  their  ports  against  all  vessels 
but  her  own  ;  when,  however,  the  war  was  in  the  following  year 
resinned,  she  repeated  her  former  invitation  to  neutral  vessels,  and 
thus  resigned  her  colonial  trade  into  the  hands  of  nations  not  at  v^ar 
with  this  country,  which,  under  the  cover  of  their  neutrality, 
indirectly  promoted  that  trade  and  commerce  which  France  herself, 
from  her  maritime  weakness  and  fear  of  capture  of  her  convoys,  was 
incapable  of  assisting. 

Thereupon  the  English  Government  published  instructions  which 
subjected  to  seizure  all  vessels  carrying  on  trade  between  the  colonies 
of  France  and  any  country,  save  the  mother  country,  of  the  neutral 
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trader,  and  tlie  tlien  judge  of  our  Prize  Court  (Lord  Stowell)  did  not 
hesitate  to  enforce  those  instructions;*  and  moreover,  tliat  eminent 
American  jurist,  Chancellor  Kent,  although  the  practice  strongly 
conflicted  with  the  commercial  interests  of  his  own  country,  and 
was  directly  at  variance  with  the  principle  "  of  freedom  of  ship, 
freedom  of  goods,"  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  "To  me  the  rule  of  1756 
seems  one  of  the  most  moderate  and  unobjectionable  of  belligerent 
claims. "t 

When  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  was  in  1808  taken  possession  of 
by  Prussia,  at  the  instigation  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  a  proclamation 
eninnating  ostensibly  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  virtually  the  act 
of  Bonaparte  himself,  was  put  forth,  declaring  "  the  ports  of  the 
North  Sea,  as  well  as  the  rivers  flowing  into  it,  closed  against  British 
shipping  and  commerce,  as  they  were  at  the  time  when  the  French 
troops  occupied  Hanover."     As  a  measure  of  retaliation,  the  English 
Government   declared   the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Ems,  A\^eser,  and 
Elbe  blockaded,  and  also  laid  an  embargo  on  all  Prussian  vessels  and 
pi'operty  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain;  less  than  a  month  afterwards 
another  more  comprehensive  order  was  issued,  extending  the  blockade 
to  all  ports  between  the  Elbe  and  Brest,  thus  including  the  ports  of 
Holland,  those  of  Prussia  on  the  German  Ocean,  and  the  whole  sea- 
board of  Prance:   this  was  derisively  styled  "the  Paper  Blockade." 
Hence  resulted  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Buonaparte,  and  the 
Orders  in  Council  of  the  British  Government,  put  forth,  the  former  in 
ISOothe  latter  in  1807,  tlie  combined  eflect  of  which  for  a  time  pai-a- 
lyzed  the  industrial  energies  and  all  but  annihilated  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain.    After  being  in  force  for  nearly  five  years,  the   Orders  in 
Council  were  rescinded,  in  consequence  of  their  manifest  disastrous 
residts,  having  been  iucontrovertibly  proved  by  evidence  taken  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  so  clearly  and  forcibly  demonstrated  by 
Lord  (then  jMr.)  Brougham  in  his  well-known  speech  in  Parliament. 
The  history  of  these  Orders  in  Council  is  thus  briefly  but  graphically 
given  in  the  Edinburgh  Keview  for  July  1812  :    "  Tiiese  Orders  in 
Council  took  their  origin  in  a  decree  promulgated  by  Bonaparte  in 
Berlin,  on  the  21st  November,  1800,  by  which,  in  the  usual  style  of 
that  personage,  he  declared  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade ;  that  all  commodities  of  English   origin,  or  belonging  to 
Englishmen,  were  good  prize  ;  and  that  no  ship  from  England  or  her 
colonies,  or  which  should  have  touched  there,  should  be  admitted 
into  any  harbour  belonging  to  France,  or  occupied  by  her  troops. 
This  bravado  was  followed  on  our  part  by  an  Order  in  Council  dated 
9th  January,  1807,  by  which  we  interdicted  neutrals  from  the  whole 
coasting  trade  from  one  part  of  France  to  another;  and  in  November 
1807,  a  series  of  new  orders  was  promulgated,  by  wiiich  we  declared 
that  we  would  ])ermit  no   trade  with  France  and  her  dependencies 
except  through  England;  all  neutrals  bound  to  these  countries  being 
required,  in  the  first  instance,  to  touch  at  our  ports  and  pay  a  duty 
to  our  Government ;  and  that  every  vessel  which  had  not  a  certificate 
of  origin  on  board,  should  be  declared  lawful  prize.     To  which  exti-a- 
ordinary  edict,  France  finally  replied,  by  what  has  been  called  the 

*  "The  Emmanuel." — Robinson's  Admiralty  Reports, 
t  Kent's  Coram.,  pp.  84,  85. 
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Milan  Decree,  declarinp:  in  substance  that  any  vessel  which,  in  any- 
way, submitted  to  our  Orders  of  tlie  11th  of  November,  or  which  had 
been  searched  in  the  course  of  her  voyage  by  an  English  cruizer, 
should  be  considered  as  lawful  prize.  This  is  the  sum  of  these  un- 
precedented state  documents,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  between 
the  Trench  Decrees  and  the  English  Orders,  all  neutral  trade  was 
elfectually  annihilated.' ' 

The  effect  of  these  Decrees  of  Buonaparte  and  the  Orders  of  the 
British  Government  did  not  bear  alone  upon  the  commerce  of 
England  or  even  of  Europe  ;  their  baneful  influence  extended  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  United  States  of  America  fiuding  their  maritime 
trade  which  they  had  carried  on  with  neutral  ports  closed,  or  ren- 
dered highly  dangerous  from  fear  of  the  capture  of  their  merchantmen 
or  confiscation  of  their  merchandise,  at  the  hands  of  both  Erance  and 
England,  passed  an  Act  forbidding  all  friendly  intercourse  with  either 
of  those  countries,  so  long  as  their  restrictive  measures  remained  in 
force. 

This  induced  the  English  Government  to  rescind  its  orders  so  far 
as  regarded  American  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  if  American  property. 
That  relaxation,  however,  was  based  on  the  proviso,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  no  longer  close  their  ports  against 
our  vessels,  either  of  war  or  commerce.  Before,  however,  these  con- 
cessions were  known  in  America,  that  country  had  already  declared 
war  with  Great  Britain,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  her  offensive 
Orders  in  Council,  but  the  right  of  search  of  American  vessels  for 
British  seamen  claimed  and  enforced  by  Great  Britain,  was  a  power- 
ful stimulant  in  provoking  feelings  of  hostility. 

The  right  of  search  has  always  been  a  subject  of  contest  and 
dispute ;  it  is  but  natural  that  every  nation  should  consider  it  an 
indignity  to  have  its  vessels  stopped  in  their  course,  and  overhauled 
under  suspicion  of  having  contraband  articles  on  board,  whether  in 
the  shape  of  merchandize  or  human  beings,  although  it  consists  with 
reason  as  well  as  with  the  recognized  Law  of  Nations,  that  in  time  of 
war,  belligerents  must  insist  upon  that  right  if  they  would  prevent 
their  enemy  from  receiving  from  neutrals,  or  by  their  agency,  war- 
like implements  or  materials.  The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  concluded  in 
1814,  established  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  but  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  that  treaty  no  allusion  is  made  to  the 
maxim  so  firmly  maintained  by  the  United  States  that  "  free  ships 
make  free  goods."  Nor  did  it  allude  to  the  disputed  right  of  search 
for  British  seamen  on  board  American  vessels.  A  general  peace  was 
established  throughout  Europe  in  ]815,  but  the  several  treaties  con- 
sequent thereon,  concluded  between  the  difterent  Governments  of 
Europe,  do  not  contain  any  new  provisions  or  arrangements  with 
respect  to  maritime  commerce,  nor  do  any  of  them  revive  any  such 
conditions  as  might  have  been  annulled  or  suspended  by  treaties  or 
active  hostilities.  Thus  England  was  left  to  carry  out  in  any  future 
war,  her  former  recognized  principles  of  international  maritime  law, 
with  as  much  rigour  or  stringency  as  she  had  hitherto  done,  or  to 
relax  or  abandon  them  as  best  suited  her  feelings,  her  policy,  or  her 
interest. 

This  brief  historical  sketch  brings  me  to  the  Orders  in  Council 
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recently  promulgated  by  the  Englisli  Government,  and  the  result  or 
eflects  of  them. 

The  words  of  the  first  Order  in  Council  (dated  28th  March),  1854, 
which  bear  on  the  present  subject,  are,  "  To  preserve  the  commerce 
of  neutrals  from  all  unnecessary  obstruction.  Her  Majesty  is  willing 
for  the  present  to  waive  a  part  of  the  belligerent  rights  appertaining 
to  lier  by  the  Law  of  Nations. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  Her  Majesty  to  forego  the  exercise  of  her 
right  of  seizing  articles  contraband  of  war,  and  of  preventing  neutrals 
from  bearing  the  enemy's  despatches,  and  she  must  maintain  the 
right  of  a  belligerent  to  prevent  neutrals  from  breaking  any  effective 
blockade  which  may  be  established  with  an  adequate  force  against 
the  enemy's  forts,  harbours,  or  coasts. 

"But  Her  Majesty  tvill  tvaive  the  right  of  seizing  enemy'' s  property 
laden  on  hoard  a  neutral  vessel,  unless  it  be  contraband  of  war. 

"  It  is  not  Her  Majesty's  intention  to  claim  the  confiscation  of 
neutral  property,  not  being  contraband  of  war,  found  on  board 
enemy's  ships ;  and  Her  Majesty  further  declares,  that  being  anxious 
to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  evils  of  war,  and  to  restrict  its 
operations  to  the  regularly  organized  forces  of  the  country,  it  is  not 
her  present  intention  to  issue  letters  of  marque  for  the  commissioning 
of  privateers." 

Such  is  the  mild  language  of  the  hostile  policy  of  the  present  day. 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  both  in  practice  and  theory  an  important 
change  has  been  introduced  into  the  exercise  of  our  national  bellige- 
rent rights.  The  flag  of  the  neutral  now  covers  and  protects  the 
property  of  the  enemy — a  maxim  never  before  publicly  avowed  by 
Great  Eritain  except  under  special  treaty.  The  property  of  a  neutral 
is  also  declared  inviolable  even  on  board  an  enemy's  ship. 

Tiiat,  however,  in  itself,  is  no  new  expression  of  regard  on  the 
part  of  tliis  country  towards  neutral  property.  In  deference  to  the 
several  writers  on  International  Law,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
decisions  of  our  courts  of  justice,  we  have  resolutely  opposed  the 
doctrine  of  "  enemies'  ships,  enemies'  goods."  France,  however,  has 
on  the  other  hand  as  steadily  maintained  it.  And  thus  we  have  two 
maritime  nations  foremost  in  tlic  ])ath  of  civilization,  each  adopting 
a  rule  of  International  Law  directly  at  variance  with  each  other:  an 
instance,  and  by  no  means  a  solitary  one,  of  the  uncertainty  and 
flexible  elements  which  compose,  or  are  supposed  to  compose,  the 
Law  of  Nations.  In  our  present  alliance  with  France,  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  uniformity  of  action 
respecting  the  exercise  of  belhgerent  rights,  and  thus  the  French 
Government  has  relinquished  her  claim  to  pronounce  as  liable  to 
seizure  the  property  of  a  neutral  on  board  an  enemy's  ship ;  and 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  has  disclaimed  her  right  to  seize  the 
enemy's  property  on  boai'd  a  neutral  vessel.  In  further  aid  of  these 
relaxations,  it  has  been  determined  by  both  nations  to  grant  uo 
letters  of  marque. 

Another  important  Order  followed,  dated  April  15,  which  declared 
"  that  all  vessels  under  a  neutral  or  friendly  flag,  being  neutral  or 
friendly  property,  should  be  permitted  to  import  into  any  port  or 
place  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  all  goods  and  merchandize  tvhatsO' 
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rvrr,  to  n'Jiotnsoever  tlie  same  mif/ht  heloinj,  and  to  export  in  like  man- 
ner, to  any  port  not  blockaded,  any  cargo  or  goods  not  being" 
contraband  ot"  war,  or  not  requiring  a  special  permission."  This 
Order  directly  justifies  traffic  with  tlie  enemy,  both  as  regards  British 
and  neutral  traders ;  but,  practically,  tlie  British  trader  is  excluded  by 
reason  of  the  fear  of  capture  of  his  vessel  if  it  enter  the  port  of  his 
enemy,  and  thus  it  is  only  by  blockading  the  enemy's  port  that  the 
British  merchant  can  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  neutral. 

I  now  proceed  to  show,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  effect  of  these 
Orders  in  Council  as  evinced  in  the  number,  value,  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  captured  by  Her  Majesty's  ships,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Crown,  and  condemned  by  a  decree  of  the  Admiralty  Prize  Court,  to 
be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors. 

Since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  Eussia  np  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1855,  92  vessels  have  been  captured.  Of  these  40 
liave  been  condemned  and  sold  as  the  property  of  the  eneni}' ;  their 
gross  tonnage  amounted  to  11,124<  tons,  and  the  gross  proceeds  of 
their  sale,  together  with  their  cargoes,  when  not  restored  as  the 
property  of  neutrals,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  79,433Z.  3s.  Qd. 

In  addition  to  these,  8  were  sold  at  Memel  wliich  produced 
2,459Z.,  which,  added  to  the  sum  of  79,433Z.,  gives  the  total  81,892Z. 
These  vessels  were  sold  at  Memel  because  being  nnseaworthy  they 
would  scarcely  stand  the  voyage  to  England ;  3  are  still  remaining 
there  unsold.  When  the.se  vessels  were  condemned,  the  English 
Government  was  requested  by  the  Prussian  Grovernment  not  to  pub- 
licly advertise  their  sale.  In  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  Prussia  has 
behaved  during  the  present  war,  that  request  may  have  some  signifi- 
cance ;  it  was  at  once  acceded  to. 

Of  the  40  vessels  sold  in  this  country,  the  largest  was  of  the  bur- 
den of  GOO  tons  and  the  smallest  of  71  tons;  the  most  valuable  realized, 
together  with  her  cargo,  chiefly  coffee,  9,993Z.  Is.  9d.,  and  the  least, 
'S20I. :  their  average  tonnage  was  about  278  tons,  and  their  average 
value  about  1,9S5Z. 

Although  the  individual  value  and  importance  of  each  vessel  may 
be  small,  still  collectively  a  large  amount  of  property  has  been  lost 
to  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia.  That  loss,  to  be  of  any 
appreciable  value  to  this  country  (since  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  sums  produced  by  the  sale  of  these  vessels  become  the  property 
of  the  captors,  save  some  small  portion  which  the  Sovereign  claims  as 
droits  of  Admiralty,  Avhen  the  capture  is  made  by  others  than  the 
oflicers  of  Her  Majesty's  navy),  ought  to  create  a  desire  on  the  pait 
of  the  Ivussian  nation  to  be  freed  from  the  evils  of  war.  But  when  we 
come  to  inquire  upon  Avhom  these  losses  have 'fallen,  and  wliat  class 
of  the  Bussiau  population  has  been  most  aft'ected  by  the  want  of  the 
cargoes  seized,  we  shall  find  that  the  seizure  of  these  vessels  affects 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  t>ubjects  of  the  Czar,  and  those  not  in  a 
position  to  have  much,  if  any,  weight  in  influencing  his  arbitrary  will. 

Of  these  40  ca])tured  vessels,  20  were  laden  with  salt,  11  were  in 
ballast,  6  laden  with  wine,  2  with  wlieat,  2  with  tar  and  mats,  2  with 
coffee,  1  with  molasses ;  thus  fully  two-thirds  have  had  on  board 
nothing  but  salt,  an  article  used  chiefly  in  curing  fish  for  the  winter 
food  of  the  poorest:  upon  them,  then,  would  frJl  chiefly  the  want  of 
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tliat  commodity.  The  owners  of  the  captured  vessels  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  al.so  the  masters  of  them — ^inlanders — whose  all  con- 
sisted of  the  small  vessel  they  commanded,  in  which  they  made  a  voyage 
with  a  cargo  of  hemp  or  hides,  retui-ning  laden  with  salt,  from  the 
coast  of  Lisbon  or  the  Mediterranean. 

As  in  literature  and  art,  so  in  commercial  enterprise,  Eussia  is 
behind  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Connnerce  is  essen- 
tially the  child  of  freedom  ;  her  powers  of  expansion  and  development 
are  paralyzed  by  the  withering  influence  of  despotism  or  monopoly. 
Thus  a  mercantile  marine,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term,  does 
not  exist  in  liussia.  True,  her  northern  parts  are  for  a  great  part  of 
the  year  closed  by  ice,  and  many  of  her  would-be  harbours  are  too 
shallow  to  admit  vessels  of  sufficient  draught  to  rank  as  merchantmen ; 
but  her  fiscal  restrictions  and  the  restraints  of  her  absolutism  far 
outvveigli  these  natural  impediments  to  her  commercial  development. 
In  an  able  paper  read  before  this  Society  in  the  month  of  June  last,* 
entitled  "  Our  Commerce  with  Russia  in  Peace  and  War,"  it  was 
stated  that  of  the  ships  seen  in  our  ports,  not  more  than  1  in  50 
was  ltussian,and  "that  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  shipping  enter- 
ing at  and  leaving  Kvissian  ports,  was  registered  as  belonging  to 
Russian  subjects."  Russia  has  not  her  merchant  princes.  Those 
interested  in  shipping  and  mercantile  pursuits  are  of  a  dilFerent  class. 
Tliey  do  not,  as  with  ua,  rank  high  in  the  social  scale  ;  their  voice  is 
little  heeded,  if  heard  at  all,  in  the  Imperial  councils ;  and  thus  the 
injury  done  to  the  maritime  commerce  of  Russia  by  this  war,  is  a 
matter  of  little  consideration  with  the  rulers  of  that  country. 

T'rom  the  returns  of  the  lioard  of  Trade,  giving  the  number  of 
tessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ic 
appears  that  during  the  period  of  nine  months  ending  the  10th  of 
October,  1853,  there  were  3G9  Russian  vessels  which  entered  our 
ports,  their  tonnage  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  97,776  tons, 
W'hich  gives  an  average  of  about  2G7  tons  each.  ]n-om  Holland 
during  the  same  period,  there  were  1,100  vessels,  with  a  gross  tonnage 
of  131,760  tons.  Prussia  numbered  1,292  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
27-l,542  tons  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal, the  shipping  of  Russia  ranks  lowest  in  the  scale.  The  period 
here  comprised,  would  include  the  summer  months,  when  the  Baltic 
would  be  free  from  ice,  as  also  part  of  the  year  1853,  before  the 
prospect  of  a  war  could  have  interfered  v.  itli  commercial  relations. 

M.  de  Tegobonski,  who  has  written  on  the  productive  power  of 
Russia,thus  accounts  for  the  tardy  commercial  progress  of  his  country. f 
"Besides,"  he  says,  "the  incomplete  and  defective  means  of  our  com-. 
numicatiou,  the  want  of  capital  and  the  dearth  of  credit  amongst 
private  persons,  all  of  which  cramp  the  development  both  of  our 
internal  and  external  commerce,  there  are  other  causes  inherent  in 
our  commercial  classes  which  retard  the  progress  of  our  commerce. 
The  ])rincipal  of  these  is  the  want  of  education  and  of  information 
in  a  great  number  of  our  traders,  who  rarely  possess  that  luiowledge 
which  is  necessary  to  carry  out  great  undertakhigs  and  combinations 
of  any  magnitude,  of  which  the  benefits  can  only  be  realized  at  an 

*  Ijv  ?.!r.  Dansoii :  see  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  for  Sept.,  1854. 
t  Etudes  sur  les  Foices  productives  do  la  Ilussie,  vol.  ill.,  p.  320, 
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uncertain  future.  The  greater  part  of  our  merchants  look  only  for 
large  inuuediate  profits,  and  often  compromise  their  credit  for  momen- 
tary gain,  and  thus  sliake  the  confidence  of  their  customers.  Our 
merchants  generally  (that  is,  of  Russia)  are  not  sufficiently  imbued 
with  a  true  mercantile  spirit,  in  the  extended  acceptation  of  the  term, 
which  to  every  man  of  intelligence  means,  that  fidelity  in  all  trans- 
actions and  a  well-established  reputation  are,  ordinarily,  the  surest 
means  of  ensuring  success,  and  that  small  but  frequent  gains  on  large 
transactions  are  woi'th  more  than  large  but  sudden  profits,  which  are 
realized  to  the  injury  of  sound  commercial  enterprise." 

Thus  we  have  a  Eussian  writer,  in  no  way  disposed  to  disparage 
his  own  country,  compelled  to  admit  that  the  traders  of  his  country 
do  not  deserve  the  name  of  merchants,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term. 

Of  the  remaining  vessels  captured  up  to  January  1st,  1855,  9  have 
been  restored,  30  are  waiting  adjudication,  of  which  5  are  claim.ed  by 
cue  individual  as  being  Danish  property,  he  alleging  himself  to  be  a 
Dane,  19  involve  the  question  of  a  breach  of  blockade:  6  having  been 
captured  in  the  Black  Sea,  have  been  taken  to  Malta  as  the  nearest 
English  port. 

Of  the  claims  preferred  to  the  Prize  Court  for  restitution  of  cap- 
tured vessels,  but  9  have,  hitherto,  been  successful.  It  would  have 
been  useless  for  any  Eussian  subject  to  have  instituted  a  claim  for 
the  restoration  of  his  vessel  or  cargo  seized  by  his  enemy;  it  has  been, 
therefore,  the  practice  either  to  sell  the  vessel  at  some  neutral  port 
and  sell  or  transship  the  cargo,  or  when  that  has  not  been  done,  an 
ostensible  sale  has  been  made  to  a  neutral  shipowner,  and  thus, 
although  the  vessel  was  sailing  luider  Eussian  colours  at  the  time  of 
her  capture,  she  has  been  claiuied  as  neutral  property.  The  Danes 
have  been  the  chief  agents  in  such  transactions,  and  so  ingeniously 
have  they  managed  their  operations,  that  it  has  required  much  dex- 
terity and  penetration  to  unmask  their  deceptions.  A  question  of 
this  "nature  is  now  pending,  which  aflects  the  capture  of  no  less  than 
5  vessels  alleged  to  be  the  hond  fide  property  of  one  Danish  subject. 
But  in  these  transactions,  neutrals  must  have  incurred  considerable 
risk  if  not  serious  loss,  which  has  in  some  measure  fallen  on  them 
instead  of  our  hostile  traders. 

By  allowing  the  neutral  flag  to  protect  the  enemy's  property,  it 
became  necessary  to  resort  to  the  blockade.  The  only  method  by 
which,  under  the  recent  relaxation  of  belligerent  rights,  unrestricted 
traffic  in  our  enemy's  produce  could  be  prevented,  was  by  stopping 
its  exit  from  his  ports.  This  could  be  only  eftected  through  tlie 
operation  of  a  blockade.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  define 
or  quote  authorities  to  show  what  amounts  to  a  legal  blockade  ;  but  I 
may,  I  trust,  be  permitted  to  say,  that  a  blockade  is  ofttimes  wholly 
nuo-atorv  both  in  law  and  practice.  International  legists  tell  us  that 
the  legality  of  a  blockade  depends  upon  the  means  of  enforcing  it 
with  eflect,  which  is  something  like  saying  that  an  offender  is  legally 
a  prisoner  to  him  only  who  is  strong  enough  to  secure  him.  The 
due  notification  also  of  the  existence  of  a  blockade,  and  a  knowledge 
or  presumptive  knowledge  of  its  existence  on  the  part  of  those  who 
violate  it,  is  necessary  to  render  them  amenable  to  capture  for  their 
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act.  An  intricate  and  difficult  question,  involving  proof  of  these 
facts  -with  reference  to  our  blockade  in  the  Baltic,  is  now  pending 
before  the  English  Prize  Court,  in  which  virtually,  the  conflicting 
parties  are  the  Danish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  English  Governments. 

Between  the  month  of  May  and  the  middle  of  September  lS5i, 
there  were  boarded  by  Her  Majesty's  ships  Amphion,  Conflict, 
Cruiser  and  Archer,  on  suspicion  of  having  broken  the  blockade  of 
the  Eussian  ports  in  the  Baltic,  155  vessels,  of  which  17  belonging 
to  nentral  powers  were  detained  and  sent  to  this  country  for  adjudi- 
cation ;  of  these  7  are  Dutch  vessels,  G  are  Danish,  3  Swedish,  and  1 
belongiug  to  Hanover.  Here  an  obnoxious  right  of  search  was 
exercised,  well  calculated  to  excite  the  auger  of  neutral  nations,  and 
Avhich  the  judicial  inquiry  now  pending  is  not  calculated  to  allay.* 

To  blockade  a  country  not  completely  insular  is  of  little  avail;  it 
is  only  its  sea-board  that  is  effected  by  it.  Tiie  whole  of  its  land  fron- 
tier is  free.  I  need  scarcely  exemplify  this  by  the  export  of  so  much 
Kui^sian  property  through  the  medium  of  Memel,  Dantzic,  Konigs- 
burgh,  and  other  neutral  ports.  That  a  considerable  quaiitity  of 
our  enemy's  produce  has  reached  even  this  country  through  neutral 
agency  is  obvious.  From  the  returns  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
comprising  the  niue  months  ending  October  10th,  it  appears  that  in 
that  period  of  1853,  there  were  imported  o'l  dressed  flax  22,719  cwts., 
in  that  of  185^,  17,-187cwt.-;. ;  oi  undressed  flax,  in  1853, 1,038, 12Gcwts., 
in  1851,  931,330  cwts.  Of  tliese  several  quantities, two-thirds  maybe 
assumed  to  have  reached  this  country  from  Russia.  In  tlie  commercial 
circular  just  issued  by  the  Hull  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  is  stated  that 
in  the  present  year,  about  2,092  tons  of  Eiga  flax  have  reached  us,  as 
against  1,215  tons  in  1853.  This  would  show  a  falling-oft'  of  nearly 
two-thirds,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  has  reached  us 
has  found  its  way  hither  by  neutral  agency  at  an  increased  cost.  As 
bearing  on  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  read 
an  extract  from  the  Keport  of  the  Eoyal  Elax  Society  of  Ireland,  read 
at  Belfast  in  the  month  of  November  last.f 

"  When  war  was  declared  by  Her  Majesty's  Grovernment  against 
the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  interruption 
of  our  commercial  relations  with  that  Empire  might  seriously  aftect 
the  supply  of  the  raw  material  of  the  British  and  Irish  linen  manu- 
facture, as  well  as  the  seed  which  has  hitherto  been  obtained  from 
Eiga,  for  sowing  in  Ireland.  When  it  is  remembered,  that  of  an 
annual  average  import  of  80,000  tons  of  flax,  nearly  G0,000  are 
brought  from  Eussia  alone,  and  that  of  the  yeai'ly  import  of  flax-seed 
from  two-fourths  to  three-fourths  come  from  Eiga,  it  Avill  at  once  be 
seen  that  the  cessation  or  diminution  of  the  supply  of  these  articles 
as  a  consequence  of  the  war  might  be  productive  of  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  linen  mauufacturei-s  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
flax-growers  of  Ireland.  So  fiir,  however,  events  have  turned  out 
diflerently  from  what  was  anticipated  ;  the  permitted  import  of 
Eussian  produce  through  the  ports  of  Prussia,  having  secured  even  a 
larger  supply  of  flax  than  usual :  the  quantity  received  during  the 

*  Since  this  Paper  was  read  eight  of  their  vessels,  viz.  :  3  Danish,  3  Dutch,  and 
2  Swedish,  have  been  condemned  for  violating  the  blockade  of  Riga, 
t  Given  ia  the  "Times,"  November  (circa)  25. 
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yenr  ondiiip;  .'th  of  October  last  being  SG,S37  tons,  from  all  countries, 
against  7-i,41S  tons  in  the  same  period  between  1852-3." 

]t  has  also  been  authoritatively  stated,  that  during  the  present 
war  00,000  tons  of  flax  have  passed  through  Memel  for  exportation. 
O^  dressed  hemp  thci-e  were  imported  in  the  nine  monthsending  October 
lOtli,  1853, — 18,{)25  cwts.,  in  185J<, — 11,605  cwts.  Of  undressed  hemp, 
in  1853,— 518,302  cwts.,  in  1851,-382,775  cwts.  Oi  flax  seed  and 
linseed  in  1853,  we  imported  035,099  cwts.,  in  1854,  407,523  cwts. 
Of  tallow,  in  1853,-538,182  cwts.,  in  1854,-448,993  cwts.*  One  half 
at  the  least  of  these  articles  we  derive  from  Eussia,  and  hence  it  will 
.it  once  be  seen,  that  notwithstanding  the  war  and  the  blockade  of 
the  ports  of  Kussia,  a  vast  quantity  of  her  produce  has  reached  this 
country. 

It  has  been  said  that  last  winter,  102,000  casks  of  tallow  were 
.shipped  and  reached  this  country  from  Eussia;  whereas  to  the  same 
date  this  year,  35,000  casks  have  been  forwarded,  of  which  only 
13,000  have  been  shipped,  and  that  the  remainder  is  finding  its  way 
overland  to  neutral  ports,  a  distance  of  about  000  miles.  The  tallow 
shipi)ed  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  this  country  has  been  in  1851, 
101,301  casks  ;  1852,  82,501  ;  1853,  97,355  ;  1854,  for  a  correspond- 
ing period,  08,925  casks  were  dispatched  overland,  of  which  17,000 
have  arrive d.t 

In  proof  of  the  view  taken  by  Eussia  herself,  I  will  read  an 
extract  trom  the  St.  Petersburgb  Gazette,  of  20th  September,  1854. 

"  It  is  known  tbat  an  enormous  quantity  of  tallow  is  being  pre- 
pared in  the  nine  melting-houses  at  Samara.  This  article  used  to 
find  its  principal  vent  in  our  Baltic  ports,  from  which  it  was,  for  the 
most  part,  sent  abroad.  For  the  wants  of  the  naval  service  this  year 
453,000  poods  of  tallow  had  been  prepared,  worth  nearly  a  million 
of  roubles.  While  the  tallow  was  being  melted  and  refined  the  end 
of  the  winter  came,  and  at  the  same  time  the  complete  rupture 
between  Eussia  and  England.  Our  merchants  took  the  alarm  on 
the  supposition  that  tallow  this  year  would  not  be  in  demand  from 
abroad.  Navigation  opened  and  they  sent,  nevertheless,  their  goods 
by  the  Volga  to  Eybinsk.  In  the  spring  our  trade  found  another 
outlet.  It  is  true  tallow  Avas  not  sent  to  the  Baltic  ports,  but  it  was 
by  land  to  Prussia.  Prom  Eybinsk  they  sent  it  by  small  steamers  to 
Iver,  and  beyond  down  the  Volga.  Thence  it  was  taken  on  by  land 
carriage  to  the  frontier;  the  carriage  cost  31  silver  copecks  per  pood. 
In  this  way  our  merchants  got  rid  of  all  their  tallow  not  without 
profit,  and  political  events  had  no  influence  on  the  movements  of 
commerce.  Our  tallow  will  reach  England,  but  by  another  route ; 
the  English  will  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  it  than  they  would 
from  us  direct.  Such  is  one  of  the  advantages  obtained  by  England 
in  consequence  of  her  declaration  of  war." 

This  coming  from  a  Eussian  source  must  be  taken  with  some 
mistrust ;  still  being  put  forth  in  the  organ  of  the  Government  in  a 
country  in  which  no  one  is  permitted  to  think  or  reason  for  himself, 
it  will  doubtless  have  its  weight. 

The  cost  of  carriage  overland,  whether  by  canal  or  road,  would 

*  Mr.  Danson's  paper  "On  the  Effect  of  the  War  on  Commerce,"  p.  208. 
•j*  Messrs.  Smith  and  Charles's  Circular  in  "  Times,"  Nov.  7th,  1854. 
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exceed  that  of  sea-carriage,  not  only  by  reason  of  tlie  greater  dis- 
tance tlie  articles  must  travel,  but  from  various  other  causes,  and 
heuce  their  price  must  be  enhanced  and  a  loss  inflicted  somewhere. 
Upon  whom  then  will  this  loss  fall,  on  the  purchaser  or  the  producer? 
On  the  reply  to  that  question  will  depend,  whether  Kussia  or  those 
nations  which  require  and  receive  her  produce,  will,  in  one  point  of 
view,  sufter  most  by  the  blockade.  In  an  article  on  this  subject  in 
the  "  Manchester  Guardian"  of  August  last,  it  was  stated  "it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  conclude  that  Kussia  suffered  nothing  by  tlie 
blockade.  Of  raw  produce,  which  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  the 
exports  of  Eussia,  the  costly  transport  by  land  to.  the  German  fron- 
tier, and  then  its  costly  transport  to  a  German  port,  must  leave  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  price  which  it  there  commands  to  the  lot  of 
the  Eussian  ])roducer."  It  may  savour  of  presumption  to  question 
these  remarks,  coming  from  so  weighty  an  authority,  but  is  it  not 
the  fiict  that  the  price  demanded  for  manufactured  produce  is  in  a 
great  measure  regulated  by  the  price  of  the  raw  material  of  which  it 
is  composed,  and  whom  but  the  consumer  does  this  increase  eventu- 
ally affect  ?  It  surely  cannot  affect  the  producer;  he  gets  his  price, 
and  the  extra  cost  of  carriage  or  freight  falls  on  those  who  purchase 
from  him,  who  in  their  turn  look  for  repayment  by  the  increased 
pi'ice  which  they  find  themselves  compelled  to  charge  their  customers. 
This  is  the  daily  result  of  the  ordinary  dealings  of  trade ;  common 
store  candles,  e.g.,  have  risen  from  Qd.  to  9J.  per  pound,  (50  per  cent.)  ; 
hair  brooms  and  brushes,  again,  have  risen  much  in  ])rice  ;  and  who 
but  those  who  require  those  articles  pay  the  increased  cost  ?* 

To  prevent  by  a  blockade  the  export  of  our  enemy's  produce  by 
sea  and  not  to  attempt  to  prevent  it  by  land,  would  seem  but  an 
anomalous  proceeding  and  one  of  much  injury  to  our  own  commercial 
interests ;  it  has  therefore  been  urged  in  some  quarters,  that  we 
should  prevent  altogether  the  importation  of  Eussian  produce,  either 
througli  the  neutral  territory  of  Prussia  or  any  other  country.  This 
could  only  be  done  by  demand  of  a  certificate  of  origin — a  document 
easily  simulated  and  of  little  value  as  evidence  as  to  the  real  national 
character  of  merchandise.  But  to  those  who  would  advocate  this 
more  stringent  mode  of  excluding  our  enemy's  produce,  I  would 
venture  to  put  the  question,  whether  the  consequences  of  sucli  a 
measure  would  not,  whilst  striking  a  blow  at  the  commercial  interests 
of  Eussia,  recoil  with  ten-fold  force  on  ourselves.  To  exclude  alto- 
gether from  our  markets  the  raw  materials  of  hemp,  flax,  and  tallow, 
would  but  divert  those  articles  to  a  channel  which  would  carry  them 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Ilanse  Towns,  and  all  other  States 
not  embroiled  in  the  present  war,  which  may  as  yet  be  said  to  be 
the  whole  of  the  world,  save  England  and  Ei-ance.  The  result  would 
be,  that  we  should  inevitably  lose  the  manufacture  from  the  raw 
produce  of  Eussia,  which  we  carry  on  to  a  great  extent. 

During  the  nine  months  ending  October  10th  of  the  present  year, 
we  exported  272,448  cwts.  of  cordage  and  cable  ;  2,904,222  yards  of 
linen;  354,747  gallons  of  linseed,  hempseed,  and  rapeseed  oils;  and 
of  candles  127,729  pounds  :  these  are  severally  manufactured  by  us 

*  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  extra  cost  of  Russian  produce,  occasioned  by 
the  necessary  land  carriage,  has  exceeded  2,000,000/. 
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cliiofly  from  Eussiau  raw  material,  and  to  deprive  us  entirely  of  tliat 
material,  would  <;o  for  to  close  the  mills  and  workshops  engaged  in 
that  portion  of  our  trade.  Conceive  for  a  moment  the  importation 
of  cotton  into  the  port  of  Liverpool  being  from  any  cause  suddenly 
stopped ;  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  mills  of  Manchester  ? 
These  are  consequences  which  it  would  be  well  for  those  who  urge 
the  total  exclusion  of  Eussian  produce  to  consider.  The  disastrous 
results  consequent  on  the  Orders  in  Council  of  1807,  bear  incontro- 
vertible testimony  to  the  baneful  efi'ccts  of  the  complete  exclusion  of 
foreign  produce  from  our  shores.  It  is  true  the  granting  of  licenses 
might  be  resorted  to,  but  the  experience  of  the  fraud  and  perjury 
practised  during  the  last  war  respecting  them,  would  preclude  every 
honest  mind  from  adopting  so  pernicious  a  system. 

The  inferences  that  I  would  draw  from  these  remarks  are :  1st. 
That  the  loss  consequent  on  the  confiscation  of  Eussian  vessels  and 
their  cargo,  has  not  affected  that  nation  at  large,  but  that  the  loss 
has  chiefly  fallen  on  a  comparatively  poor  and  insignificant  portion  of 
the  population,  and  that  the  nobles  and  the  higher  classes  are  not 
yet  sufferers  thereby,  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  influence  to 
bear  upon  the  will  of  the  Emperor  so  as  to  induce  him  to  seek  for 
])eace.  2nd.  That  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Eussia  has  not,  in  the 
Baltic,  prevented  the  export  of  her  produce  nor  the  import  of  such 
articles  as  she  imperatively  requires,  but  has  excited  feelings  of  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  northern  neutral  powers  of  Europe  towards 
England,  which  tends  to  estrange  them  from  an  alliance  with  her. 
3rd.  That  the  recent  Orders  in  Council,  although  abandoning  much  of 
that  intolerant  spirit  which  has  heretofore  characterized  the  exercise 
of  our  belligerent  rights,  might,  without  injury  to  ourselves,  advance 
still  further  in  the  path  of  lenity.  That  it  would  be  suflieient  to 
blockade  our  enemy's  ports  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  ingress 
or  egress  of  the  munitions  of  war,  and  disabling  his  ships  of  battle, 
but  that  his  mercantile  vessels  should,  if  Mholly  engaged  in commei'ce 
alone,  be  allowed  to  pass  and  repass  unmolested. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  the  American  Consul  in  this 
country,  writing,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  hostilities,  to  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Aflairs  in  Xew  York,  states,  that  in  an  interview 
with  the  Foreign  INIinister  of  this  country,  the  latter  said,  "  that  he 
had  found  great  difficulties  in  overcoming  the  practice  of  England 
for  so  many  years,  and  their  unvarying  judicial  decisions  ;  but  that 
modern  civilisation  required  a  relaxation  in  the  Ibrmer  rules,  and  that 
war  should  be  carried  on  with  as  little  injury  to  neutrals  as  was  com- 
patible with  the  interests  and  safety  of  belligerents." 

In  addition  to  this,  the  last  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  contains  language  of  much  import  as  bearing  on 
this  question.  That  country,  as  is  well  known  from  the  day  it  renounced 
its  allegiance  to  England  and  became  an  independent  nation,  has 
rigidlv  maintained  and  adhered  to  the  maxim  "free  ship,  free  goods." 
President  Pierce,  in  his  Message  dated  4th  December  last,  tells  us 
that  when,  on  the  alliance  of  England  and  France  in  hostility  to 
Eussia,  those  two  countries  determined  to  exempt  from  seizure 
neutral  property  on  the  ocean,  the  United  States  and  Eussia  entered 
into  a  Conventiou  guaranteeing  the  same  privileges  to  their  mutual 
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Bubjects,  and  that  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  of  Kaples  and  Sicily 
expressed  their  readiness  to  adopt  the  same  course ;  the  former, 
however,  qualifying  his  assent  by  the  suggestion  that  the  practice  of 
privateering  should  be  wholly  abandoned.  But  to  this  the  American 
authorities  were  unwilling  to  assent,  assigning  as  a  reason,  their 
inability  to  cope  with  other  nations,  in  the  case  of  war,  whose  navy 
was  larger  and  more  powerful  than  their  own,  unless  by  resorting  to 
reprisals  by  means  of  their  private  mercantile  marine.  As  a  measure 
of  self-protection  and  thus  of  national  policy,  we  can  scarcely  object 
to  such  a  course  of  reasoning;  but  in  order  to  show  the  sense  enter- 
tained bytlie  United  States  on  the  general  question. of  the  seizure  by 
belligerents  of  private  property,  the  President  adds,  these  significant 
words:  "  Should  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  concur  in  proposing  as 
a  rule  of  International  Law,  to  exempt  private  property  upon  the 
ocean  from  seizure  by  public  armed  cruizers  as  well  as  by  privateers, 
the  United  States  would  readily  meet  them  upon  that  broad  ground." 

Here  is  a  direct  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  to  join  in  freeing  com- 
merce from  the  evils  of  war.  France  has  relaxed  her  rule,  that 
enemy's  goods  makes  an  enemy's  ship.  England  has  proclaimed  that 
enemies'  property  on  board  the  vessel  of  a  neutral  is  free  from  seizure. 
Thus  we  have  three  of  the  most  powerful  maritime  nations  in  the 
world,  advancing  simultaneously  in  the  path  of  charity  and  civiliza- 
tion. Let  us  then  augur  from  this,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  commerce  will  be  unaffected  by  war,  and  international  law  will 
be  freed  from  the  reproach  that  it  is  but  the  law  of  the  strongest, 
and  that  belligerent  rights  partake  chiefly  of  the  freebooters'  maxim, 
"  that  they  may  get  who  have  the  power,  and  they  may  keep  who 
can." 

As  a  further  source  of  hope  for  such  a  result,  I  would  allude  to 
the  contemplated  Congress  at  Paris.  The  Exhibition  about  to  take 
place  there,  aflbrds  a  favourable  opportunity  for  cementing  the  mutual 
amity  which  now  so  firmly  exists  between  France  and  England,  and 
of  deriving  some  other  benefit  than  that  of  the  defeat  of  our  common 
foe.  An  effort  is  I  understand  to  be  made,  to  effect  an  assimilation 
of  the  commercial  law  of  all  nations.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  has 
expressed  himself  favourably  disposed  towards  such  a  consummation. 
Doubtless  one  subject  of  consideration  will  be  the  protection  of  pri- 
vate property  from  the  spoliation  of  hostile  nations.  England  can 
scarcely  recede  from  the  spirit  of  lenity  she  has  so  recently  established; 
France  has  already  shown  her  desire  to  forego  the  exercise  of  her 
hitherto  claimed  belligerent  rights  ;  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
together  with  America,  will  cordially  join  in  an  expression  of  prin- 
ciple which  will  at  once  liberate  the  commerce  of  the  world  from 
baneful  restriction,  and  tend  to  establish  that  freedom  of  intercourse 
the  interruption  of  which  is  unnecessarily  made  an  additional  evil  to 
the  many  that  follow  in  the  dismal  and  melancholy  train  of  war. 
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Statistics  of  Nice  Maritime.     By  Colonel  Stkes,  F.E.S. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  at  Liverpool,  22nd  September,  1854.] 

Nice  (iu  Italian,  Nizza)  Maritime,  a  town  of  very  early  origin,  is 
situated  in  latitude  43°  41'  17"  north,  and  longitude  4°  56'  28"  east 
of  Paris,  in  the  valley  of  the  mountain  torrent  of  the  Paglion,  at  its 
enihouchure.  In  the  midst  of  the  town,  or  rather  between  the  town 
and  the  harbour,  stands  an  isolated  dolomitic  hill,  now  cut  into 
shady  walks  and  planted  with  shrubberies,  but  formerly  crowned 
with  a  chateau  or  fortress,  often  subjected  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
fortunes  of  war,  and  the  scene  of  many  striking  events  of  both  a 
political  and  social  character.  The  territory  of  Nice  is  the  western 
extremity  of  the  ancient  Ligurian  republic;  and  it  is  separated  from 
France  by  the  river  Var.  Nice  has  been  successively  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Phoenicians,  Yediantians,  Romans,  Bourguiguons, 
Visigoths,  Lombards,  and  Dijons ;  the  Kings  of  Prance,  Kings  of 
Aries ;  Counts  of  Provence,  Counts  of  Barcelone ;  the  princes  of 
the  House  of  Anjou,  Joan  of  Naples,  and  finally  to  the  House  of 
Savoy.  Yery  few  of  the  numerous  facts  of  history  can  legitimately 
come  within  the  compass  of  statistics ;  and  I  shall  limit  myself, 
therefore,  to  noticing  only  some  striking  points.  The  Phoenicians 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  settlers,  and  to  have  called  the 
place  Nika,  from  having  achieved  a  victory  over  the  Ligui'ians,  who 
had  advanced  to  drive  them  out.  When  C^sar  invaded  Gaul,  he 
found  a  respectable  arsenal  already  established,  and  it  proved  of 
service  to  him  in  his  designs.  The  llomau  governors,  however, 
appear  ultimately  to  have  made  the  slope  of  part  of  the  neighbouring 
range  of  hills,  about  thirty  minutes'  drive  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
Paglion,  now  called  Cimies,  and  anciently  Cemenelion,  the  seat  of 
government,  as  is  testified  by  the  existing  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, an  aqueduct,  baths,  and  foundations  of  buildings.  The 
Lombards  destroyed  this  town  in  577.  Augustus  removed  the 
arsenal  from  Nice  to  Prejus ;  and  from  this  period  the  importance 
of  the  place  diminished.  After  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  Nice 
had  many  masters,  until,  iu  the  fourteenth  century,  it  depended  on 
Joan  of  Naples ;  but  she  being  unable  to  afford  it  aid  or  protection 
in  the  conflicts  going  on  with  Louis  of  Anjou,  she  released  the 
people  from  their  feudal  obligations,  and  gave  them  jDcrmission  to 
choose  any  prince  for  master  whom  they  might  think  most  capable 
of  affording  them  protection ;  and  in  consequence,  in  1388,  they 
adopted,  as  their  prince  and  chief,  Amedee  VII,  Duke  of  Savoj^ ;  and 
it  has  remained  with  this  family  since  that  period,  with  the  exception 
of  the  interval  from  1792  to  1814,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the 
Prench  Hepublic,  and  made  head  of  the  department  of  the  Maritime 
Alps.  The  fall  of  Napoleon  occasioned  its  restoration  to  the  Savoy 
family. 

In  1538,  a  remarkable  meeting  took  place  in  Nice,  nominally  ou 
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the  subject  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  but  really  each  party  in  pursuit 
of  his  own  interests,  between  Erancis  1.  of  Erance,  Charles  V.  of 
Germany,  and  Pope  Paul  III.  This  meeting  was  commemorated 
by  the  erection  of  a  largo  marble  cross,  which  has  given  the  appel- 
lation of  Croix  de  Marbre  to  the  western  part  of  the  town,  where  it 
now  stands.  The  French  threw  it  down  in  1792 ;  but  the  Countess 
of  Villeneuve,  in  1810,  raised  it  again  at  her  own  expense.  In  1543, 
the  Erench,  under  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  besieged  the  chateau  by 
land;  while  the  Turks,  under  Barbarossa,  beleaguered  it  by  sea. 
This  siege  developed  one  of  those  instances  of  female  patriotic 
heroism  which  have  characterized  every  country  and  age.  A  breach 
was  made  and  unexpectedly  stormed  while  the  garrison  was  taking  its 
meal ;  the  place  was  likely  to  be  carried ;  when  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  soldiers,  named  Caterina  Segurana,*  and  with  the  sobriquet  of 
Malfaccia,  from  her  extreme  plainness,  rushed  to  the  defence,  struck 
down  a  standard-bearer  who  was  passing  the  breach,  seized  the 
standard,  and,  by  her  energetic  example,  so  stimulated  the  troops, 
that  the  assault  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  In  1690,  the 
Erench,  under  Marshal  Catinat,  besieged  the  chateau,  and  a  bomb 
having  fired  the  magazine  in  the  donjon,  which  was  built  by  the 
Arragonese  in  1176,  the  place  capitulated;  and  in  1706,  the  Duke 
of  Berwick  finally  demolished  the  fortress ;  and  the  locality,  as  I 
previously  said,  is  now  devoted  to  peaceful  enjoyment  and  sylvan 
beauty. 

Physical  Features. — Nice  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  the 
promontories  of  which  are  Antibes  in  Erance  to  the  west,  and  that 
of  Villafranca,  the  ancient  Olivula,  to  the  east ;  the  latter  runs  rapidly 
into  the  ridge  of  Montboron,  731  feet  high,  and  is  continued  in 
Turbia  (a  corruption  of  Trophoea  Augusti,  the  remains  of  the  trophy 

*  The  Baron  de  Bazancourt  in  his  Nice,  1853,  quotes  (p.  346),  the  President 
Lambert,  and  says,  Durant  in  his  History  of  Nice  says  that  in  the  MS.  notes  of 
Jean  Badat,  now  at  Turin,  Badat  saw  and  knew  Catherine  Segurana,  and  describes 
her  as  excessively  ugly  and  repulsive.  Scalier  also,  in  his  History  of  Nice,  still  in 
MS.,  and  bought  by  the  town,  says  that  in  1543,  when  the  town  and  fortress  were 
besieged  by  the  Turks,  under  Barbarossa,  by  sea,  and  the  French,  under  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  by  land,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  town  walls  at  the  gate  Pairolifere  and 
the  tower  Sincaire,  and  the  besiegers,  on  the  15th  August,  mounted  the  breach:  a 
woman  of  the  common  class,  called  Catherine  Segurana,  but  nick-named  Maufaccia 
in  patois  (Malfatta  in  Italian)  from  her  ugliness,  was  taking  her  soup  with  her 
husband  in  the  bastion  when  the  assault  commenced,  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the 
fi'ay  she  seized  a  Turkish  standard  from  the  hands  of  the  ensign,  killing  the  bearer, 
and  this  example  of  courage  and  devotion  was  so  effectual  that  the  assault  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  From  Lambert  not  mentioning  this  affair  some  have  looked 
upon  the  whole  as  apocryphal,  but  Jean  Badat  speaks  of  a  personal  knowledge ; 
moreover  there  is  an  armless  and  defaced  bust  of  her  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
Scalier,  in  his  MS.  history,  says  this  bust  was  over  the  gate  Pairoliere,  with  the 
inscription : 

Nicaena  Amazon, 

Irruentibus  Turcis  occurret ; 

Ereptoque  vexillo, 

Triumphum  meruit, 

1543. 

But  the  clearing  away,  in  1782,  of  the  gate  and  ramparts  to  form  the  Place  Victoire, 
occasioned  the  removal  and  dilapidation  of  the  bust — the  face  hard  and  severe,  with 
strongly  marked  lines. 

D  2 
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monument  of  Augustus  being  there),  and  Turbia  again  is  overlooked 
by  Pacanaia,  1,950  feet  high,  constituting  part  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  Apennines,  it  being  asserted 
that  the  Apennines  have  their  origin  at  the  point  of  crossing  of  the 
Corsican  and  Pyrena^an  systems  to  the  east  of  Mount  Chipier,  one 
of  the  cuhninating  points  of  tlie  Alps,  3,070  metres  high,  the  first 
inflexion  of  which  is  the  Col  de  Teude.  1,795  metres  high  ;  and  thence 
the  range  is  considered  to  run  to  Naples.  Passing  round  to  the 
north  and  vrest  from  Pacana'ia,  and  looking  up  the  valley  of  the 
Pallon,  Monte  Calvo  is  seen,  with  its  bald  head  as  its  name  implies, 
2,800  feet  high.  Further  to  the  west,  the  ridges  occur  in  which  the 
fountains  and  valleys  of  Mouraille,  Fuonte  Santa,  Templi,  Sombre, 
and  Magnan  are  situated ;  and  rising  behind  these  western  ridges 
the  Estrelles  of  France  are  seen ;  and  in  the  extreme  distance, 
behind  tiie  point  of  Antibes,  and  uearing  the  sea,  the  isolated  moun- 
tain of  jMoute  Eosso,  a  mass  of  red  porphyry,  bounds  the  horizon. 
All  the  low  hills,  ridges,  and  mountains,  tlie  latter  nearly  to  their 
summits,  are  covered  with  perennial  verdure ;  and  the  productions  of 
every  zone  are  seen  on  their  slopes,  flanks,  and  bases,  from  the 
sugar-cane,  date,  pomegranate,  orange,  millets,  &c.,  of  the  tropics,  to 
the  vine,  olive,  loquat,  apple,  pear,  chcsnut,  of  temperate  climates, 
to  the  northerly  oak,  birch,  beech,  and  pine,  bordering  eternal  snows 
and  glaciers.  In  fact,  a  spectator  standing  upon  one  of  the  pro- 
montories, or,  indeed,  on  the  shore,  in  some  places  on  the  line  of 
coast  called  the  Corniehe,  between  Genoa  and  Nice,  may  command 
in  one  point  of  view  the  vegetable  productions  of  every  zone  of  the 
earth,  as  the  sight  is  carried  up  from  the  buriiing  shore  to  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Alps. 

Geological  Features. — For  notices  of  the  geology  and  natural 
productions  of  Liguria,  embracing  Nice,  I  am  enabled  to  avail  myself 
of  a  very  valuable  and  hitherto  untranslated  work  presented  at  the 
eighth  meeting  of  the  scientific  men  of  Italy  at  Genoa  in  1816.  It 
was  the  result  of  the  combined  labours  of  a  commission  of  scientific 
men,  who  mutually  contributed  the  stores  of  their  knowledge  in 
various  branches  of  science,  to  render  a  report  worthy,  by  its  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy,  of  the  acceptance  of  the  meeting  to  which  it 
was  offered.  It  consists  of  four  parts,  in  three  volumes.  The  first 
part  comprises  Unorganized  Nature  ;  the  second  part  Organized 
Nature  ;  and  these  two  parts  make  the  first  volume.  The  third  part 
treats  of  Man  (Ethnology);  and  the  fourth  part  of  the  monuments 
and  woi'ks  of  art,  constituting  the  third  and  fourth  volumes.  The 
first  volume  contains  a  geological  map  of  Liguria,  and  tables  of 
animal  and  vegetable  products,  and  topographical  maps.  The  Mar- 
chese  Lorenzo  Parcto,  assisted  by  Professor  Garibaldi  and  Signer 
Fortunate  Ciscia,  had  the  compilation  of  the  first  part ;  and  the 
natural  history  was  contributed  by  the  Marchese  Spiuola,  assisted  by 
the  Marchese  Carlo  Durazzo,  Professors  Sassi  and  Amotaris,  and 
Signer  Gio.  Batta.  Yerany.  The  third  and  fourth  parts  were  pre- 
sented respectively  by  the  INlarchese  Camillo  PaDavicino  and  Signer 
Cristoforo  Gandolfi,  aided  by  committees.  With  such  ample  and 
trustworthy  sources  of  information  in  print,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  they  are  not  available  to  the  English  public  in  an  English  form 
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For  myself,  in  the  present  paper,  I  must  not  venture  to  do  more 
than  give  a  hasty  analysis  of  the  facts  in  geology  and  natural  history, 
which  have  a  necessary  relation  to  Nice  as  a  part  of  Liguria.  Genoa 
is  distant  180  miles  from  Nice,  and  the  intervening  tract  consists  of 
a  succession  of  mountain  spurs  from  the  Alps,  which  run  out  into 
the  sea,  forming  headlands  and  deep  narrow  bays  at  sea,  and  valleys 
on  shore.  The  rocks,  almost  exclusively  near  the  shore,  are  of 
Macigno  Jurassic  limestone,  granular  limestone,  and  dolomite ;  and 
the  only  patches  of  granite,  three  in  number,  which  a]ipear  in 
Pareto's  map,  are  near  to  Savona  and  Varazze.  The  Colle  de  Tenda, 
1,795  metres  high,  and  Monte  Gros,  2,520  metres  high,  in  the 
central  chain,  are  respectively  schist,  Macigno,  and  calcareous  schist, 
with  nummulites  on  the  flanks  and  ridges.  Between  the  Colle  de 
Tenda  and  Ponte  Bernardo  and  Borsezo,  on  the  French  borders, 
several  rivers  have  their  origin,  which  run  different  ways  —  the 
Stura  and  Grana,  north-east  towards  the  Po,  the  Tinea  and  Varo, 
south  to  Nice,  and  the  Durance,  south-west  through  Provence. 
It  is  in  this  region  some  Italian  geographers  consider  the  Apennines 
to  commence,  and  not  to  the  east  of  Genoa.  Some  equivalents  of  the 
green-sand  are  found  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  of  Nice.  Monte 
Calvo  is  a  mass  of  dolomite ;  but  on  the  eastern  flank  green-sand 
fossils  are  found.  On  the  western  flank,  brown  arenaceous  limestone 
(tertiary),  and  on  the  flank  of  Monte  Calvo,  at  2,800  feet,  bony 
breccia,  exist.  At  Fuonte  .Santa,  on  the  road  to  Genoa,  dolomite  is 
flanked  by  green-sand  fossils :  the  same  occurs  at  St.  Andre,  up  the 
Paglion,  the  green-sand  beds  being  of  arenaceous,  argillaceous,  or 
marly  limestone.  At  the  Grotto  di  Falicon  dolomite  appears,  and 
compact  light-coloured  limestone,  with  the  equivalents  of  green-sand. 
"Westward  of  Monte  Calvo,  tertiary  deposits,  consisting  of  rolled 
pebbles,  appear  at  Magnan,  le  Vallon  Sombre,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Barthelemy ;  and  at  the  point  of  Antibes,  and  at  Magnan  and 
Madelaine,  blue  clay  crops  out  with  fossil  shells.  Osseous  breccia 
is  met  with,  in  connexion  with  dolomite  and  indurated  light  coloured 
limestone,  at  Cimies,  and  in  a  fissure  in  the  dolomite  and  compact 
light-coloured  limestone  of  the  castle  hill  bones  were  met  with 
embedded  in  red  marl,  which  Cuvier  pronounced  to  be  those  of  the 
horse,  of  deer,  and  of  a  felis,  approaching  the  lion.  Nummulites  are 
met  with  at  Beaidieu  and  Eza. 

Montboron,  512  feet  high,  which  separates  Nice  from  Villa 
Franca,  and  on  the  promontor}-  of  which  is  situated  the  lighthouse, 
consitits  of  dolomite  and  compact  light-coloured  limestone :  the 
ridge  rises  to  751  feet,  where  is  placed  Foi't  Montalban.  Midway 
down  the  descent,  on  the  east  side  to  Villa  Franca,  the  limestone 
comes  to  the  surface,  and  a  considerable  area  is  water-worn  (although 
there  is  not  any  fall  of  water  now)  into  fantastic  small  holes,  basins, 
cauldrons,  and  otlier  forms  so  well  known  to  result  from  the  attrition 
of  pebbles  moved  by  eddies  of  water.  Villa  Franca,  which  is  only 
thirty-five  minutes'  drive  from  Nice,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  small, 
almost  land-locked,  bay.  The  cape  of  the  opposite  shore,  St.  Hospice, 
comprises  green-sand  equivalents ;  and  at  Beaulieu,  at  the  eastern 
side  of  the  peninsula  of  Villa  Franca  bay,  a  raised  beach  is  met  with 
*  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche. 
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twenty  feet  above  the  present  sea-level,  with  recent  shells ;  and,  close 
by,  minute  uumniulites  ami  gryphites  occur  in  contorted  strata.  JN^ot 
extending  our  notice  beyond  Mentoni,  six  hours'  drive  on  the  Genoa 
road,  we  find  Eza  (dolomite  and  compact  limestone),  the  sanctuary 
of  Laghct,  marine  arenaceous  limestones,  with  a  tertiary  crest 
behind  La  Trinita;  then  La  Turbic  (ancient  Trophcea  Augusti), 
dolomite  and  compact  indurated  limestone ;  Monaco,  the  ancient 
Portus  Herculis,  dolomite  and  compact  limestone  ;  and,  finally, 
Mentoni,  where  the  brown  arenaceous  limestone  strata  are  perpendi- 
cular. Eoquebruue,  a  village  a  short  distance  before  reaching  Mentoni, 
stands  upon  a  pudding-stone  rock  of  marl,  limestone,  and  dolomite 
pebbles.  Following  the  road  to  Turin  from  Nice,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Pagiion,  the  limestone  beyond  the  chateau  of  St,  Andre  is  stratified 
in  thin  beds,  the  strata  dipping  in  different  localities  at  different 
angles,  showing  a  great  amount  of  disturbance,  which  is,  indeed, 
observable  everywhere  around  Nice.  Reviewing  the  geology  of  Nice 
and  its  neighbourhood,  we  find  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  dolo- 
mite, which  is  indurated,  massive,  unstratified,  destitute  of  fossils, 
and  underlying  the  limestone  rocks,  as  if  it  were  irruptive.  The 
limestones  rest  upon  the  dolomite,  are  stratified,  fossiliferous,  con- 
tain dog-tooth  spar,  and  range  in  character  from  crystalline  (not 
marble)  to  arenaceous  and  argillaceous ;  and  in  hardness,  from 
compact  to  friable  and  pulverulent.  The  gravel  of  the  beach  is 
destitute  of  siliceous  pebbles,  and  consists  entirely  of  rolled  frag- 
ments (a  lenticidar  form  prevailing)  of  the  above  rocks.  The  equiva- 
lents of  green-sand  and  tertiary  deposits  occur  ;  but  granites,  schists, 
greenstones,  porphyry,  and  the  trap  rocks  (except  in  the  three 
instances  mentioned)  are  not  met  with  in  the  mountains  of  the  coast, 
although  the  trap  and  red  porphyry  of  the  Estrelles  and  of  Monte 
Eosso  are  visible  from  Nice.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  dolomite 
forms  a  durable  and  excellent  building-stone,  and  the  compact  lime- 
stone is  equally  good. 

Nice  and  the  Ligurian  territory  are  rich  in  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  but  it  must  suffice  to  enumerate  the  chief 
families  and  species. 

VegetaUe  Kingdom. — There  are  enumerated  124  families,  2,231 
species,  and  151  varieties.  The  families  most  numerous  in  species 
are  the  CruciferJB,  lOi  species  and  5  varieties ;  Leguminosse,  189 
species  and  19  varieties ;  Umbelliferae,  109  species  7  varieties ;  the 
Compositse,*  282  species  14  varieties ;  Graminacese,  185  species  and 
5  varieties ;  Labiatse,  89  species  and  3  varieties ;  Kanunculacese,  05 
species  14  varieties ;  Silenese,  44  species  3  varieties ;  Eosaceae,  44 
species  6  varieties  ;  Campanulacea?,  30  species  ;  Boragini8e,t  36 
species  2  varieties ;  Antirrinese,  J  45  species  1  variety ;  Primulaceae, 
25  species  1  variety;  Euphorbiaceae,  30  species  5  varieties;  Orchidea?, 
52  species  1  variety ;  Asparageae,  15  species ;  Gigleaceae,  55  species 
1  variety  ;  Juncese,  22  species ;  Cyperacese,  69  species  and  3  varieties ; 
Cupuliferfe,  12  species;  Coniferse,  18  species;  Violaceae,  12  species; 
Geraniaceae,  J 8  species;  Lineae,  13  ;  and  Pomaceae,  14  species.     The 

Nettle  {Uriica  wens),  tlic  fig,  mulberry,  hop,  and  bread-fruit,  belong  to  the 
same  family  of  Uriicacece. 

*  Aster,  &c.  f  Heliotropium,  &c.  %  I'igitalis,  &c. 
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Cryptogameae  family  present  Perns,  Lichens,  Fungi,  Algae,  Con- 
fervae,  &c.:  the  Zoophytes,  Sertularini,  Cellariaiii,  Millipores,  Corals, 
Sponges,  Alcioni,  &c.  One  species  of  Fig  and  two  Cucurbitaceaj  only, 
Oleaceae  seven,  Lauiuneaj  {Laiinis  iiohills),  and  two  Palms.  The 
reputed  Aloe,  which  makes  so  picturesque  a  figure  in  Nice  land- 
scapes, is  the  Aqave  Americaiia.  Tiie  two  Palms  are  the  ChavKerops 
humilis  and  the  Fhcenix  dactylifera.  The  Conifei'ae  embrace  seven  Juni- 
pers, and  seven  Pines,  the  sylvestris  at  the  head,  and  the  Pinus  pinea, 
with  its  edible  kernels,  the  sixth  in  the  list.  There  are  also  two  Abies, 
excelsa  and  pectinata.  And  I  saw  the  Dewdar  in  the  garden  of  the 
Villa  Arson.  There  are  seven  species  of  Oak  {niher,  ilex,  Ajjenniiia, 
&c.),  one  Birch  (si/lvatica),  one  Chesnut,  and  one  Hazel-nut  {Corylus 
avellana).  The  Mulberry  is  the  Moms  nigra,  and  the  Pig  the  Ficus 
carica.  The  Poplars  are  the  Populus  tremula,  alba,  nigra,  and  pyra- 
midalis.  The  Labiatae  comprise  the  Lavender,  Mint,  Posemary,  Sage, 
Thyme,  Hyssop,  &c.  In  the  Solanaceae  we  find  tlie  Potato,  but  not.  of 
a  superior  kind  ;  the  Egg-plant,  the  Belladonna,  Hyoscyamus  (2),  and 
Datura  (2).  In  the  Convolvulaceae  the  sweet  potato  is  not  men- 
tioned. There  appears  only  one  species  of  Olive,  Olea  Europaa. 
One  Ehododendron  {ferruc/ineum).  Amongst  the  Umbelliferae  tlie 
tropical  Coriandrum  sativum  appears  to  thrive.  The  Pi-ickly  Pear 
(Opunfia  vulgaris)  grows  abundantly,  also  the  Myrtle,  on  the  hills. 
The  European  fruits,  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  peaches,  are  plentiful, 
but  with  less  flavour  thau  farther  north.  The  Pomegranate  fruits 
well  {Punica  granatuni),  also  the  Loquat  of  China.*  There  are  eleven 
Hoses.  Green  peas  are  served  in  January.  The  Trifolium  and  Medi- 
cago  flourish  in  the  winter  as  fodder.  The  Asiatic  Zizyphus  grows  ro- 
bustly; twelve  Geraniums  and  thirteen  Linums ;  and  the  fibre  of  the 
Limim  usitatissimum  is  seen  on  the  distafl"  of  most  peasant-women. 
Of  the  Vine,  the  only  species  is  the  Vitis  vinifera.  Of  Violets,  there 
are  twelve  species  :  some  of  them  are  strongly  scented,  and  they  are 
culvivated  for  extracts.  Of  Mustard  (Sinapis),  five  species.  The 
Orange  family  is  limited  in  its  varieties ;  most  of  the  fruit  is  small, 
and  the  skin,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lemon,  is  thick,  and  the  fruit  is 
not  so  fine  as  in  Italy  or  Spain. 

Molluscous  Animals. — Zoophites  lead  to  Molluscous  Animals,  the 
families  and  genera  of  whicli,  both  naked  and  housed,  are  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  are  prized  as  food.  Of  the  lowest  grades,  twelve 
species  of  Polipes  are  enumerated ;  ten  of  Acalephce  fisilici  (Sea- 
nettles),  thirteen  of  Acalephce  Medusici,  Echinodermes  (radiated 
animals,  sea-eggs,  sea-urchins,  &c.),  sixteen  Asterici,  Echinici  and 
Oluturici,  eight.  The  Annelides  (leeches,  w^orms,  &c.),  footless, 
antennated,  and  sedentary,  comprise  more  than  forty  genera  and 
species.     Of  the  Medusae  there  are  thirteen  species. 

The  Acephala  testacea  are  numerous,  thirty-six  genera  and  eighty- 
three  species;  and  one  of  them,  Litliodoma  litliophaga,  xnlgarlj  called 
the  Dettao  de  Ma,  is  introduced  at  most  tables  and  esteemed.  The 
scourge  of  ships,  the  Teredo  navalis,  belongs  to  the  same  order.  Of 
the  Acepliala  libera  (snails  without  shells) :  two  are  vulgarly  called 
Brugnion  and  Tettinotti  (Ascidiaverce).  The  ovaries  of  the  Brugnion 
are  eatable ;  and  the  Tettinotti  serve  fishermen  as  baits.     The  Gas- 

*  Mespilus  loquat. 
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teropods  number  eighty-nine  genera,  and  about  269  species.  Thirty- 
one  species  of  Helix  are  named,  :ind  many  species  are  eaten.  The 
naked  Gasteropod  (G.  pafico'ides)  is  prized  in  Nice,  but  dis- 
liked in  Genoa.  The  Cephalopods  number  thirteen  genera  only 
{Sepia,  Lolifjo,  Ocfojms,  &c.),  and  thirty-one  species ;  but  individuals 
are  numerous  and  are  most  u:^e^ul  to  man  in  supplying  healthy  and 
exquisite  food,  such  as  the  Tofani,  Scpice,  and  others  which  are  not 
too  large.  The  Italians  extract  an  ink  from  the  Sepia.  The  Crus- 
tacea) comprise  more  than  100  genera  and  species;  but  the  Land 
Crab,  although  found  in  Tuscany,  is  not  seen  in  Liguria. 

Fislt. — The  ichthyology  of  Italy  embraces  G70  species  of  fish, 
according  to  the  Prince  of  Canino ;  and  of  this  number,  212  species 
are  met  -with  between  Genoa  and  Nice ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  they  amount  to  2S0,  including  the  fresh-water  fishes.  About 
two  miles  distant  from  the  coast  extends  a  long  line  of  Algae,  prin- 
cipally of  the  Caulinia  oceanica,  like  a  marine  wood,  which  afibrds 
stores  of  food  for  the  fish ;  but  the  fishing  extends  beyond  this  to  a 
distance  of  about  twenty -three  miles,  where,  the  mean  depth  of  the 
sea  being  about  800  metres,  fishing  ceases,  and  the  region  of  sharks 
is  entered.  Although  the  great  bulk  of  the  fish  is  characteristic  of 
the  Mediterranean,  there  are  some  common  to  the  Northern  Ocean 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  one  which  is  found  in  the  Eed  Sea. 
Several  of  the  species  migrate  from  one  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  other,  according  to  the  season  ;  and  amongst  others,  the 
Sardella  or  Glupea  Sardina,  and  Eed  Mullet  {Apogon  rex  mtiUorum 
— Cuv.),  or  Castagneria  russa,  which,  however,  is  only  looked  upon 
as  of  the  third  quality.  One  hundred  and  ninety-two  patois  names 
are  given  of  all  the  fish  found.  The  chief  are  the  Sole  (Solea  vulgaris 
lingua),  and  two  other  species;  the  INIuriin  {CentroJopluis pompilius), 
wliich  is  called  the  "king  of  fishes"  at  Genoa,  and  it  is  prized 
accordingly.  Authors,  who  have  spoken  of  it  at  Nice  and  Eome, 
compare  it  to  iudiftereut  flesh-meat,  a  prejudice,  however,  which 
arises  from  its  having  been  boiled  in  its  skin,  which  has  a  scent.  It 
feeds  upon  Medusa,  lives  in  deep  water,  and  attains  a  weight  of 
fifty  pounds  troy.  The  Cavun  {Miilhis  harhatiis),  Eigao  {Sciaiia 
zimhra),  Im]ieatu  {Lttvarus  imperialis),  Luasso  {Lalrax  lupioi), 
Luxerna  {Poh/prion  ceriiium),  ^lurnuia  {Pagellus  mormi/rus)  Oa 
{Spanis  aurata),  Orabrinha  {TJmhrina  cirrosa),  Pagan  {Pagellus 
ergthriniis  and  Pagrus  vulgaris),  Ee  {Lampris  giittatus)  Euinbo 
{BJtomhus  maximus,  two  species),  Eumbo  bastardo  (BotJius  rJwm- 
io'ides),  Sagao  veaxo  {Sargus  JRondelefii),  San  Pe  {Zeus  faher)  Sar- 
diuha  {Clupea  sardina),  the  young  of  which  is  called  Gianchetto,  and 
the  middle  growth  Pazetta.  Great  quantities  are  salted  and  bar- 
relled. The  flavour  of  the  fresh  sardine  is  very  sweet,  and  free  from 
the  oil  of  the  herring  of  England.  The  young  G  ianchetto  eat  like  white- 
bait. Serretto  {Licliia  vadigo),  Spa  {Xiphias  gladius),  excellent,  and 
attains  a  weight  of  500  lbs.  troy.  Treggia  veaxa  {Mtdlus  surmuletus). 
These  are  the  whole  of  the  fish  reckoned  of  the  first  quality;  and  the 
tables  at  Nice  exhibited  very  few  of  them.  All  the  rest  of  the  192 
species  are  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  qualities,  and  not  fit  for 
a  good  table.  The  following  are  the  largest  fish  caught,  but  none  of 
them  are  good.      The  Miiggio  {Xotidamis  cinereus),  500  lbs.  troy ; 
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Cagnassun  de  fundo  {Odontaspcs  fcrox),  GOO  lbs. ;  Casi  {'Squalus 
glaucus),  2,000  lbs.  Anciua  {Encjraulis  enclirasicoliis)  is  salted  \i\ 
great  quantities.  The  yoniig  are  called  Gianchetto,  and  the  same 
name  is  given  to  the  young  of  the  sardine,  both  being  served  up  like 
white-bait.  Eatto  {Alopius  vnlpes),  625  lbs. ;  Tunuo  {Thpinus  vul- 
garis), a  fish  of  the  second  quality,  caught  from  a  weight  of  3  lbs.  to 
900  lbs.  Verdun  {Squalus  glaniis),  500  lbs.  troy.  The  Pegasus 
(Hippocampus  hrevirostris)  is  found,  and  is  called  Cavallo  marin. 

Reptiles. — The  reptiles  are  few  in  genera  and  species :  two  Tor- 
toises, six  Lizards,  seven  Frogs,  and  six  Serpents,  the  Vipera  aspis 
being  the  only  one  venomous. 

Birds. — According  to  catalogues  of  the  Marquess  Durazzo,  Lignria 
is  rich  in  birds.  In  one  column  is  given  the  vulgar  or  patois  name, 
in  a  second  the  scientific,  and  in  a  third  notices  of  habits  and  habitats. 
The  total  number  of  species  named  is  313.  The  largest  families, 
genera,  and  individual  species,  are  the  birds  of  prey,  including  the 
Owls,  thirty-six.  The  largest  genus  is  Falco,  of  seven  species ;  and 
the  next  Cercus,  of  five  species,  curiously  enough  including,  as  a 
native  of  Italy,  a  species  I  first  named  {Cercus  pallidus),  as  a  native 
of  the  Deccan  in  India.  Eleven  Silvia's,  eleven  Salicaria's,  only  one 
Goatsucker,  six  Motacilla's,  six  Larks  (seen  only  near  Nice),  including 
the  Grivea  {Alaiida  arvensis),  so  much  esteemed  and  so  generally 
introduced  at  tables,  roasted  on  toast,  with  a  thin  layer  of  bacon-fat 
over  it.  The  JNIerlo  and  Turdo,  both  Thrushes  {Tardus),  are  also 
introduced  at  tables,  when  migrating  in  numbers.  Nine  Thrushes 
the  graceful  Indian  Upripa.  epops,  five  Crows,  the  Indian  Pastor  roseus, 
sixteen  Sparrows  {Frinc/illa  and  Passer),  twelve  Emberizie,  including 
the  celebrated  Ortolan  (Nuttuan,  Emheriza  hortalana),  sometimes 
caught  in  multitudes ;  four  Pigeons  and  Doves,  three  Grouse,  four 
Partridges,  including  the  red  {Perdrix  russa)  and  grey  (P.  sterna);  one 
Quail  (the  common),  one  Hemipodius  and  one  Kock-pigeon  {Pterocles 
setarius),*-  two  Bustards  {Otis  tarda  and  tetrax),  five  Plovers,  five 
Scolopax :  the  woodcock  abundant,  but  the  snipes  less  so.  Sixteen 
Sandpipers  {Triiu/a  and  Tofanus),  nine  Herons  (Ardea),  two  Cranes, 
an  Ibis,  a  Spoonbill,  the  Elamingo  {Phceiiicopteriis  antiquorum), 
which  is  occasionally  blown  on  to  the  coast  by  storms,  and  one  beau- 
tiful, Porphj/rio  antiquorum ;  also  the  King  of  Quails  {Be  di  Quaglie, 
Crex  pratensis).  The  real  aquatic  birds  number  sixty-one  genera  and 
species,  two  Geese,  one  Swan  {Ci/gnus  musicus),  seven  Ducks  {Anas), 
one  Pelican  {Pelecanus  onocrotalus),  two  Cormorants,  and  nineteen 
Gulls  and  Sterns  {Larus  and  Sterna).  Such  is  an  epitome  of  the 
feathered  tribes  of  Liguria,  in  which  I  have  rarely  noticed  genera 
limited  to  one  or  two  species. 

Mammals. — The  Mammiferes  of  northern  Italy  are  commion  to 
Liguria,  except  the  bear,  marmot,  and  the  Starabeeco  or  wild  goat;  the 
only  injurious  animal  being  the  wolf,  which  is  very  rare,  and  seldom 
descends  to  the  plains.  There  are  two  Hares  {Lepus  timidis  and 
variabilis),  the  latter  a  mountain  hare.  In  tlie  sea  there  are  two 
Seals  {P/ioca),  and  three  Cetaceaj  {Ddplnnus  delplns,  Physeter  macro- 
cepJialus,  and  Bahenoptera  musculus). 

Meteorology . — Having  given  a  very  rapid  sketcli  or  analysis  of 
*  Seen  only  near  Nice. 
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the  physical  features,  the  geology,  and  natural  productions  of  Nice, 
there  remains  one  branch  of  pliysics  which,  from  its  influence  upon 
public  health,  I  deem  it  right  to  discuss  more  elaborately — I  mean 
its  meteorology.  Through  the  kindness  of  a  French  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Teyssiere,  a  resident  at  Nice,  who  has  kept  a  very 
careful  meteorological  jovu'nal  from  the  indications  of  trustworthy 
instruments,  I  am  enabled  to  lay  before  an  English  public,  I  believe 
for  the  first  time,  records  made  three  times  daily  of  the  barometer, 
thermometer,  rain,  and  state  of  the  sky  and  wind,  which  will  enable 
any  investigator  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  atmospheric  phenomena  for 
any  day  in  the  year  1853.  No  means  were  adopted,  indeed  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  known,  for  determining  the  humidity  of  the  air, 
either  by  the  use  of  Daniell's  hygrometer,  or  by  the  wet-bulb  process. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  defect  in  this  branch  of  the  meteorology ;  but 
Mons.  Teyssiere  will  remedy  this  for  the  future  by  having  apparatus 
constructed  from  drawings  and  memoranda  with  which  I  furnished 
him.  Mons.  Teyssiere  recorded  a  fourth  observation  at  10  p.m.;  but, 
to  save  figures,  I  have  not  added  a  column  for  this  hour  in  my  tables 
of  daily  record ;  but  the  results  of  Mons.  Teyssiere' s  four  daily 
observations  are  embodied  in  the  monthly  abstracts. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  a  set  of  standard  meteorological 
instruments  having  been  obtained  for  the  Ecole  de  Commerce  at 
Nice,  in  January  last,  Mons.  Teyssiere  took  advantage  of  their  arrival 
to  compare  his  own  with  them  ;  and  he  found  that  his  barometer  read 
off  0-009  millimetre  too  low ;  a  +  addition,  therefore,  of  0009  must 
be  made  to  every  observation  of  the  barometer  to  give  the  true  reading. 
The  hours  Mons.  Teyssiere  adopted  are  the  best  for  giving  the  daily 
minimum  and  maximum  of  heat — namely,  sunrise  and  2  p.m. ;  but 
those  hours  are  not  suited  to  eliminate  the  daily  atmospheric  tides 
so  remarkably  regular  in  the  tropics,  and  which  are  decidedly  pro- 
nounced in  the  meteorological  observations  made  at  Genoa,  where 
the  record  hours  were  9,  12,  3,  and  9  p.m.  Mons.  Teyssiere's  records 
of  the  barometers  are  in  the  millimetre  scale,*  and  of  the  thermo- 
meter, in  the  centigrade.f  One  of  the  chief  features  in  the  climate  of 
Nice,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  records,  is  the  freedom  from  cloud.  In 
1,485  observations  made  during  1853,  near  63  times  out  of  every  100 
(62 '7)  the  sky  was  clear ;  and  noting  by  whole  days,  nearly  60  out 
of  every  100  (59'-±)  presented  an  uninterrupted  azure.  In  21  out  of 
100  observations,  the  sky  was  overcast ;  but  for  whole  days  only  11 
in  100  had  contained  cloud.  There  were  only  5  hazy  days  in  the 
year,  3  of  them  in  the  month  of  June ;  and  though  there  were  14 
observations  of  haze,  never  amounting  to  an  English  fog,  they  were 
limited  to  the  three  hot  months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  There 
is  only  a  single  record  of  fog  or  haze  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  and  one  in  June  and  August.  It  was  found  to  be  stormy 
once  in  100  observations.  Eain  was  falling  only  11  times  in  100 
observations,  the  greatest  number  occurring  in  May — 32  times  on 
20  separate  days,  a  very  unusual  circumstance,  as  in  the  Mays  from 

*  To  convert  millimetres  into  English  inches.  702  mm.  are  equal  to  30  inches 
English. 

f  To  convert  centigrade  into  Fahrei'-heit  multiply  centigrade  by  9  and  divide  by  5. 
To  product  add  32°. 
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18i9  to  1852,  the  days  on  which  rain  fell  were  respectively  only  5,  7, 
9,  and  8,  instead  of  20,  as  in  1853.  The  weather  was  stormy  13  times, 
chiefly  in  July  and  August;  snow  fell  in  January  and  February; 
and  hail  and  thunder  were  observed  twice  in  every  100  observa- 
tioDs,  and  in  every  month  except  jSTovember.  It  was  windy  on  108 
days. 

Winds. — During  the  year  1853,  no  less  than  1,390  observations  of 
the  direction  of  the  wind  were  recorded.  The  two  chief  character- 
istics were,  that  it  either  did  not  blow  at  all,  or  that  the  wind  came 
directly  from  the  north.  On  345  occasions  it  was  calm,  or  on  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  observations,  or  with  a  north  wind  291  times, 
amounting  to  21  per  cent.;  and  the  only  relaxation  of  this  north  wind 
was  in  the  months  of  May  and  June :  in  fact,  the  aggregate  of  the 
winds  from  the  northerly  points  of  N.,  X-E.,  and  N.AV.,  is  548,  and 
this  number  added  to  345  calms,  leaves  only  497  winds  from  the  other 
four  chief  points  of  tlie  compass.  These  physical  facts  have  a  very 
grave  bearing  upon  diseases  as  indicated  in  the  hospital  returns, — to 
which  I  shall  call  attention.  The  months  of  the  year  in  which  the 
fewest  calms  appear  are  January  and  February — 19  and  12  ;  and  the 
months  in  which  are  the  greatest  number,  June  and  July — 50  and 
36.  A  very  singular  feature  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  winds 
from  the  south,  on  only  31  occasions  in  the  whole  year;  in  some 
months  none  at  all,  in  others  only  once ;  and  it  chiefly  appears  in 
June,  July,  and  August — 3,  12,  4,  and  6  times  respectively.  Once 
only  in  tlie  whole  year  did  it  blow  stormy  from  the  south.  "Winds 
from  the  south-east  were  almost  as  rare  as  those  from  the  soutli, 
amounting  to  only  4"1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  observations.  The 
chief  strong  or  violent  winds  appear  to  be  from  the  east  and  south- 
west— 61  moderate  and  63  strong,  amounting  to  8"9  per  cent,  from 
the  east,  and  122  moderate,  and  47  strong  from  the  south-west, 
making  12"2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  observations.  It  blew  also  31 
times  strong  from  the  north-east,  and  14  times  from  the  north.  The 
west  wind  amounted  to  only  10'7  per  cent.  The  prevalence  of  winds 
from  northerly  points  is  susceptible  of  ready  explanation.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  of  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  off  the 
coasts  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  is  comparatively  high,  from  the  gene- 
rally cloudless  sky  and  the  latitude.  The  Alps,  which  border  the 
shore  for  a  couple  of  hundred  miles,  have  their  summits  tipped  with 
snow  for  some  months  in  the  year,  and  many  of  them  perpetually : 
the  air,  therefore,  of  these  regions  is  necessarily  cold  and  dense,  and 
descends,  by  its  superior  specific  gravity,  into  the  lighter  air  of  the 
basin  of  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  how  far  this  northerly 
wind  extends  out  to  sea  I  do  not  know.  Its  effects  at  Nice,  how- 
ever, are  very  significant,  for  in  promenading  the  shore,  even  in  the 
winter  montlas,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  few  persons  venture  out  after 
9  a.m.  without  an  umbrella  to  protect  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
on  one  side,  while  a  cloak  or  great-coat  is  necessaiy  to  keep  them 
warm  on  the  other  against  the  cold  of  the  northerly  wind  from  the 
neighbouring  snowy  summits.  It  is  like  being  placed  between  an 
oven  and  an  ice-house,  or  in  the  draught  of  wind  between  a  fire 
and  a  door  in  a  room.  Nor  is  this  an  exaggeration,  nor  of  occasional 
occurrence ;  and  in  addition,  after  a  fall  of  ^iuow  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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while  tlie  eye  is  pained  by  the  ghire  of  the  sun,  at  the  same  moment 
it  is  dazzled  bv  the  brightness  of  the  snow  on  the  summits  and  slopes 
of  the  hilhi. 

Temperature. — Although  iu  the  accompanying  abstract  the  mean 
temperature  is  given  for  four  periods  of  the  day,  yet  as  two  of 
them,  sunrise  and  2  p.m.  arc  periods  of  maxima  and  minima,  I  shall 
limit  my  notices  to  them.  The  coldest  month  in  the  year  at  sun- 
rise* is*  February,  38°-93  Fahr. ;  then  December,  41°-13  ;  and  then 
March,  42^-24  Fahr.  In  January  the  thermometer  did  not  fall 
once  to  the  freezing  point,  and  only  once  fell  to  within  3°"73  of 
freezing,  the  mean  temperature  at  suurise  beiug  44°'87,  and  of 
the  month  4S'-G8  Fahr.  The  mean  temperature  of  February  was 
42°-55,  of  December  44°-85,  and  of  March  46°-74.  In  February  the 
temperature  only  fell  twice  to  the  freezing  point  (19th  and  20th), 
although  several  times  verging  upon  it.  On  the  19th  and  201h 
snow,  a  foot  deep,  fell;  and  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  13th  snow  fell 
on  the  neighbouring  hills,  while  rain  fell  in  Nice.  In  March  the 
thermometer  did  not  once  Ml  to  the  freezing  point,  nor  was  there 
a  fall  of  snow.  On  the  29th,  30th,  and  31st  December,  1853,  the 
thermometer  fell  to  28°-60,  31°-64,  and  29°-66.  In  January,  1854, 
the  thermometer  fell  just  to  the  freezing  point,  on  the  2ud  and 
3rd,  at  sunrise,  being  4°'86  lower  than  in  January,  1853.  There 
was  not  any  fall  of  snow  in  December,  1853,  or  January,  1854, 
Having  given  the  minimum  of  the  thermometer,  I  proceed  to  the 
maximinnf  indication,  which  was  90°"86  on  the  3rd  September,  at 
2  p.m.,  with  a  cloudy  sky  and  south-west  wind,  in  the  shade,  and 
with  a  north  aspect.  It  had  suddenly  jumped  up  from  79°"34,  at 
2  p.m.,  without  wiud,  on  the  preceding  day,  to  this  formidable  height. 
However,  on  the  5th  August,  at  2  p.m.,  with  a  moderate  wind  from 
the  south,  the  thermometer  stood  at  84''"2,  and  in  the  preceding 
eight  days,  at  2  p.m.,  it  only  once  (31st  July)  stood  as  low  as  81°"86. 
In  June  the  thermometer  rose  twice  to  77"'90  and  77'^"0,  on  the  10th 
and  13th.  The  mean  temperature  at  2  p.m. J  of  June  was  72^52, 
of  July  78''-89,  of  August  79-50,  and  of  September  73^-65.  The 
mean  temperature  of  these  four  hottest  months,  by  four  daily  obser- 
vations, was,  June  G6°'83,  July  72°'61,  August  75'''5G,  and  September 
66°"99.  The  mean  range  of  temperature  iu  the  cold  months,  from 
sunrise  to  2  p.m.,  was,  in  January  8^"64,  in  February  9'^-29,  in  March 
10°'64,  and  iu  December  8°'3G.  In  the  hot  months  the  mean  range 
was  iu  June  10"*19,  in  July  12^*52,  in  August  12^"70,  and  in  Sep- 
tember ll°-20.  The  greatest  range  in  the  day  in  the  coldest  months 
was,  on  the  15th  February,  15°-48,  and  7th  March  lG°-38.  In  April 
therie  were  several  days  when  the  range  was  a  little  more,  particu- 
larly on  the  25th,  when  it  amounted  to  20°'7.  In  the  hot  months, 
with  the  exceptional  case  of  the  gi'eat  heat  on  the  3rd  September, 
when  the  range  on  that  day  was  21'^'9G,  the  greatest  range  in  the 

*  At  Genoa,  at  9  a.m.,  the  mean  of  10  years,  1833  to  1842,  give  February 
46°-88,  December  4S°-59,  March  .50°-86,  and  January  44°-9G. 

t  At  Genoa,  in  10  years,  1833  to  1842,  the  maximum  was  in  July  and  August, 
90°"50,  and  the  minimum  in  January,  26°'42 :  ran'je  fi4°-08. 

X  At  Genoa,  at  3  p.m.,  means  of  10  yeyii ;  June  75"'41,  July  'D^'O?,  August 
79°-83,  September  73'-37. 
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2-i  hours  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  was 
16°-2  on  the  8th  September.  The  maximum  mean  range  for  the 
year  was,  from  the  mean  sunrise  of  February,  3S°"93,  to  the  mean 
of  2  p.m.  of  August,  79°"56,  namely,  40'^'63.  The  greatest  absolute 
range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  year  was  from  28°'60,  on  the  20th 
December,  to  90°'86,  on  the  Brd  September,  a  diflerence  of  G2^'25 ; 
but  as  this  was  an  exceptional  case,  the  next  maximum  may  be 
taken,  84°"2  on  the  5th  September,  which  gives  an  annual  range  of 
55°-60  Fahr. 

Barometer. — The  range  of  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  Nice,  like 
the  range  of  temperature,  partakes  of  a  tropical  character  in  the  com- 
parative steadiness  of  movement  and  absence  of  violent  aberrations. 
The  highest  indication  of  a  compared  barometer  in  1853-4  was  0"772m. 
(30"393  in.)  during  the  three  periods  of  observation  on  the  26th 
January,  1854,  and  nearly  this  pressure  continued  for  three  days. 
On  the  1st  January,  1853,  at  sunrise,  the  pressure  was  0'7G7  m. 
(30"197  in.) ;  and  these  were  the  highest  indications  during  the  year. 
The  smallest  pressure  occurred  at  sunset  9th  February,  and  at  2 
p.m.  and  sunset  on  the  19th  February,  after  two  days'  fall  of  snow 
on  the  neighbouring  hills,  which  was  converted  into  rain  in  Nice  on 
the  9th,  and  was  0"737  m.  (29'015  in.);  the  extreme  range  of  pres- 
sure, therefore,  in  the  year  was  only  0"035  m.*  (1"378  in.)  The 
barometer  stood  for  a  whole  day,  on  the  7th  February,  at  0'741 
(29'173  in.),  on  the  15th  December,  for  a  whole  day,  at  0-742  m. 
(29'211  in.^,  and  on  the  5th  January,  1854,  at  sunrise,  at  0'744  m. 
(29  291  in.).  The  maximum  monthly  range  was,  in  January,  1854, 
0-028  m.  (1-102  in.);  in  January,  1853,  only  0-023  m.  (0-905 'in.);  in 
February,  1853,  only  0-021  m.  '(0-823  in.)  '  The  daily  range  of  tlie 
barometer  was  very  limited,  rarely  exceeding  0-004  m.  (0-118  in.),  on 
December  only  0-'003  m.  (0-118  in.);  but  on  the  20tli  May,  in  a 
thunder-storm,  it  amounted  to  0-010  m.  (0-393  in.)  In  the  summer 
months  the  barometer  scarcely  moves  for  days  together,  as  indicated 
by  millimetres  ;  and  the  daily  range  in  June  did  not  exceed  0-003  m. 


unexpectedly,  and  contrary  to  tropical  movements,  the  next  highest 
■was  in  July,  07580  m.  (29-841  in.) ;  but  January  followed,  0-7579  m. 
(29-837  in.) ;  and  February  proved  exceptional,  being  the  coldest 
month,  with  the  lowest  barometer,  0-7473  m.  (29-421  in.)  Notwith- 
standing these  observations,  the  atmospheric  pressure  appears  to  have 
certain  relations  to  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  although 
not  so  marked  as  in  India.  But  these  relations  are  quite  apparent  "in 
the  ten  years'  observations  at  Genoa,  where  it  is  seen  that  the  winter 
months  have  the  highest  pressure — 0*758-08  m.  (29-845  in.),  and  the 
summer  only  being  0-756-75  m.  (29-793  in.),  the  difierence,  with  a 
minus  sign,  =  0-053  in.  The  mean  pressure  in  autumn  was  even 
less — 756-21  m.  (29-759  in.)  equal  to  —  0-OSG  in.  The  mean  pressure 
for  1853,  at  Nice,  Avas  0-7552  m.  (29-601  in.),  and  at  Genoa,  for  the 

*  The  extreme  range  in  Genoa  in  10  j-ears,  1833  to  1842,  was  in  Feb.  1834, 
from  0-775-GGm.  to  0-727-28m.  in  Feb.  1838,  being  a  difference  of  0-048-38m. 
(I-904in.) 
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ten  years,  756*62  in.  (29 "788  in.)  There  are  further  indications  of 
a  tropical  character  in  the  daily  tides  of  the  atmosphere  at  Nice, 
and  indisputably  so  at  Genoa.  This  daily  rise  and  fall  of  the  baro- 
meter was  first  suspected  in  1682,  but  elaborately  eliminated  in 
1799  by  llumboldt  in  tropical  South  America.  Meteorological 
observations  in  India  confirmed  it :  my  own  observations  for  years  in 
the  Deccan  proved  that  it  never  ftiiled  for  a  single  day,  wliich  proofs 
I  extended  in  a  recent  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  meteorology 
of  India ;  and  in  Europe,  Sir  William  Snow  Harris  has  eliminated 
the  atmospheric  tides  at  Plymouth ;  and  Mons.  Quetelet,  in  his 
meteorology  of  Belgium  for  1853,  gives  curves  of  daily  atmospheric 
tides  of  a  marked  and  regular  character.  Meteorological  obser- 
vations at  jSTice  and  Genoa  show  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Alps,  the  phenomena  are  traceable.  The  observations  at  Nice  have 
the  disadvantage  of  being  made,  not  at  the  hours  of  periodic  maxima 
and  minima,  which  are  9 — 10  a.m.,  3 — 4  p.m.,  9 — 10  p.m.,  and  4—5 
a.m.,  but  they  are  made  sufficiently  near  to  those  hours  of  maxima 
and  minima  to  indicate  that  the  daily  atmospheric  tide  exists,  when 
monthly  means  are  struck.  For  instance,  in  January,  1853,  at  sun- 
rise, the  mean  pressui'e  was  0*753  m.  (29"647  in.) ;  at  2  p.m.  it  fell  to 
0*752  m.  (29*606  in.)  diiference  0*041 ;  and  at  sunset  it  had  risen  to 
0*7526  m.  (29*629  in.)  a  rise  of  0*023.  Similarly  in  February,  at 
sunrise,  the  pressure  was  0*7422  m.  (29*220  in.) ;  at  2  p.m.  0*7416  m. 
(29*197  in.)  a  fall  of  0*023  in. ;  and  at  sunset  0*7420  m.  (29*212  in.) 
a  rise  of  0*015  in.  In  July  these  feature  are  not  quite  so  well 
borne  out.  At  sunrise  and  2  p.m.  the  mean  pressure  was  identical — • 
0*753  m,  (29*647  in.),  and  at  sunset  it  had  only  slightly  diminished — 
9*7526  m.  (29*629  in.)  difference,  0*018  in.*  In  September  there  is 
the  singular  fact  of  the  mean  monthly  pressure,  at  the  three  periods 
of  the  d.ay,  being  absolutely  the  same,  0*7555  m.  (29*744  in.),  Jiotwith- 
standing  diurnal  changes. 

But  at  Genoa,  the  hours  of  observation  being  identical  with 
the  hours  of  maximiun  and  minimum  pressure  in  the  tropics,  the 
diurnal  atmospheric  tides  are  marked  in  every  month,  without  an 
exception  — 

Mean  Descent  of  Barometer  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
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In  the  same  manner,  without  the  exception  of  a  month,  the  rising 

*  Had  the  barometer  in  use  at  Nice  been  cut  to  a  fourth  and  fifth  place  of  deci- 
mals, as  would  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  barometers  at  Genoa,  the  daily 
atmosplieric  tides  might  have  been  as  markedly  developed  at  Nice  as  at  Genoa.  As  I 
before  remarked,  also,  the  hours  of  observation  at  Nice  were  not  so  favourable  to 
show  the  tides  as  those  adopted  at  Genoa, 
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tide,  from  3  p.m.  to  0  p.m.,  is  sliowu  to  exist,  altliougli  m  July  it 
only  amounted  to  +  000  "07. 
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In  the  monthly  mean  pressure  of  all  the  observations,  as  at  Nice, 
there  are  indications  of  the  pressure  having  a  relation  to  the  place  of 
the  sun  in  the  ecliptic.  "When  the  sun  is  at  the  southern  tropic,  the 
pressure  is  greatest,  and  diminishes  until  the  sun  comes  to  the  equator. 
According  to  the  observations  in  India,  the  pressure  at  Genoa  should 
diminish  until  the  sun  touches  the  northern  tropic ;  and  on  the 
return  south,  the  mean  pressure  should  increase  again.  This  is  not 
exactly  the  case,  as  the  pressure  increases  from  the  end  of  March 
to  the  end  of  July,  but  does  not  attain  the  winter  maxima.  After 
July  the  pressure  diminishes,  as  in  India,  until  October,  when  there 
is  a  small  rise,  and  then  a  sudden  fall  in  November,  followed  by  a 
considerable  rise  in  December.  It  is  interesting  to  see  these  indica- 
tions, although  imperfect,  of  tropical  phenomena. 

Humidity. — As  a  Daniell's  hygrometer  was  unknown  at  Nice, 
and  as  I  was  the  first  to  furnish  a  drawing  of  a  phsychrometer,  or 
wet-bulb  apparatus,  jvist  before  leaving  Nice,  from  the  absence  of 
observations  no  conclusive  facts  can  be  given  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air.  I  cannot,  however,  abstain  from 
expressing  my  belief  that  tlie  asserted  dryness  of  the  air  is  attribut- 
able to  the  feelings  induced  by  the  prevailing  winds  from  the  Alps. 
Nice  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Paglion,  at  its  embouchure,  on 
the  shore,  receiving  the  water-shed  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  which 
percolates  under  the  town :  a  stratum  of  clay,  a  few  feet  under  the 
surface,  prevents  the  water  being  absorbed  below,  and  water,  as  is 
shown  by  the  wells,  is  everywhere  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  sur- 
face. Moreover,  if  the  air  were  dry,  the  northerly  wind  and  hot  sun 
would  rapidly  absorb  surface-water.  Nevertheless,  after  rain,  the 
shady  sides  of  the  streets  remain  damp  for  days,  and  the  lanes  in  the 
valley  continue  muddy ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  seen,  even  in  the  open 
square  of  Vittoria,  constantly  exposed  to  the  sun,  patches  of  damp 
earth  remaining  for  days  after  rain.  At  sunset,  also,  a  damp  feeling 
occurs ;  and  it  is  deemed  iinwholesome  to  be  out  of  doors  for  two  or 
three  hours  afterwards.  For  the  future,  means  will,  I  believe,  be 
adopted  to  clear  up  these  doubts. 

Electricity. — Observations  were  not  made  to  determine  the  elec- 
trical state  of  the  air. 

Bain. — There  was  not  any  record  kept  of  the  fall  of  rain,  as 
measured  by  pluviometer,  during  1853.  Mr.  AVilkins,  in  his  book, 
says  the  maximum  of  an  annual  fall  was  11  in. ;  the  minimum  15  in. ; 
and  the  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  at  Nice  24  in. :  about  the  same  as  in 
London. 
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As  a  complement  to  tlie  above  details,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  a 
great  snow-storm  took  ])lace  in  England  on  tlie  Srd  and  4tli  January, 
1854,  the  thermometer  in  Hyde  Park  dui-iug  the  Avinter  having  fallen 
to  17°  belovv'  freezing.  The  barometer  in  the  house  of  tlie  Marine 
Society,  in  Hyde  Park,  on  the  5th  January,  vrhen  the  thaw  com- 
menced, stood  at  2S°-80,  and  simultaneously  at  Nice  at  0'741  m.  = 
2i)°'l73 ;  so  that  the  diminution  of  pressure  extended  over  several 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.  On  the  4th  January,  at  Nice, 
at  night,  there  was  a  tremendous  stoi'm  of  lightning,  thunder,  and 
rain,  tlie  thermometer  was  not  below  3°'8  Fahr.  below  the  freezing 
point  from  the  2nd  January ;  but  the  sensation  of  cold  was  so  great, 
that,  with  a  wood-fire  in  the  drawing-room,  a  great  coat  was  desirable, 
and  a  lady  wrapped  herself  up  in  a  thick  woollen  shawl. 

The  preceding  analysis  of  the  meteorology  of  Nice  and  Genoa, 
and  by  inference  that  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  presents  some  features 
common  to  a  tropical  climate,  id  est,  comparatively  limited  range  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  small  ranges  of  the  thermometer,  whether 
daily,  monthly,  or  annual,  no  excess  of  heat  in  the  summer,  no  great 
diminution  of  temperature  in  the  winter,  an  unclouded  sky  for  weeks 
together,  violent  winds  and  tempests  rare,  serenity  of  the  atmosphere 
being  a  characteristic,  and  added  to  all,  perennial  verdure.  There 
would  thus  seem  to  be  a  combination  of  physical  circumstances  highly 
conducive  in  the  people  to  freedom  from  formidable  diseases,  and 
more  especially  those  affecting  the  respiratory  organs.  Such  a  view, 
reasonable  and  natural  as  it  appears,  would  involve  a  grave  and  dan- 
gerous error  if  the  following  medical  returns  be  trustworthy  guides  ; 
and  of  this  there  shoidd  not  be  question,  as  they  are  official  docu- 
ments, called  for  by  the  government  of  the  country.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  we  had  the^e  returns  of  a  more  recent  date ;  but  they 
are  the  latest  printed  by  tlie  government.  The  return  of  the  deaths 
in  the  hospital  of  St.  Bocco  at  Nice,  for  1853,  was  supplied  to  me 
through  the  good  ofiices  of  the  civil  governor,  Signer  Marmara. 

I  first  notice  a  nosological  return  (Prospetto  nosographico)  of 
the  deaths  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Eocco  at  Nice  from  1828  to  1837, 
amounting  to  1,016.  The  greatest  number  "&f  deaths  is  attributed 
to  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  namely,  25'1  per  cent,  of 
the  total  deaths — 8G  succumbed  to  bronchitis,  males  44,  and  42 
females;  pleurisy,  138 — males  82,  and  females  56  ;  besides  these,  the 
deaths  from  phthisis  were  29— males  19,  and  females  10;  total  253. 
The  nearest  approach  to  these  numbers  is  12*2  per  cent,  from  gastric 
inflammation,  124  deaths — males  57,  and  females  67.  And  in  one 
instance  only,  under  all  other  heads  of  disease,  does  the  number 
amount  to  30  deaths :  namely,  rheumatic  fever,  males  12,  females 
18,  giving  only  2'9  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths.  In  the  hospital  of 
St.  Croce,  at  Nice,  for  the  same  period,  there  is  the  same  charac- 
teristic of  diseases  cf  the  respiratory  organs  being  more  fatal  than 
any  other  diseases.  The  total  number  of  deaths  was  235,  and  of 
these,  6'J,  or  281  per  cent.,  including  16  of  phthisis,  were  from 
diseases  of  the  lungs  :  the  greatest  number,  under  any  other  head, 
being  gastric  inflammation,  13,  or  5"1  per  cent,  only  of  the  total 
deaths.  Arranged  by  months,  the  deaths  diminish  from  March 
and   increase  again  in  August.      In  the  return  from  the  hospital 
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of  St.  Eooco  for  1853,  tlie  mortality  from  cheat  afTcctions  far  exceed 
the  abo\e  per-centagcs.  The  -whole  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  was  38,  of  which  number  no  less  than  31,  or  81'6  per  cent., 
died  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  consumption  9,  bron- 
chitis 14,  and  pneumonia  8;  and  yet  there  had  been  110  cases  of 
fever  Avith  only  2  deaths,  and  GS  of  rheumatism  with  5  deaths.  The 
total  number  of  chest  cases  treated  was  lOG  out  of  28l!  patients 
admitted,  or  39'4  per  cent. 

Return  of  Patients  received  into  the  Hospital  of  St.  Rocco  at  Nice,  in  1853, 
together  with  the  Deaths  and  Cures. 


Months. 

Fever. 

Rheunmtism. 

Consumption. 

]>ronchiti3. 

Pneumonia. 

January  

6 

3 

5 

9 

8 

5 

4 

19 

14 

10 

12 

19 

10 
1 
7 
6 
2 
4 
4 
.3 
3 
6 
4 
8 

2 

1 
1 

2 

3 
2 

i 

2 
2 

9 
21 
8 
4 
1 
2 
1 
3 
4 
2 
4 
5 

3 

February    

March    

3 

3 

April  

2 

May   

2 

June  

3 

July    

August  

September 

October 

1 
2 
1 

Kovember 

December  

2 
4 

Total 

110 

C8 

16 

64 

26 

Deaths    .... 

2 

5 

9 

14 

8 

Cures 

108 

63 

7 

90 

18 

Note. — Fevers  include  intermittent  49,  ephemeral  10,  gastric  fever  40,  bilious 
fever  2,  &c.  Under  rheumatism  20,  rheumatic  fever  19,  &c.  Amongst  the 
consumptive  cases,  6  only  were  tuberculous.  The  7  cases  of  consumption,  under 
the  head  "cures,"  mean  that  an  amelioration  had  taken  place.  Under  bronchitis 
42  were  bronchitis,  and  22  influenza.  Under  pneumonia  are  included  10  pulmonary 
catarrh,  8  pleurisy,  and  8  jfheumonia. 

The  above  return  of  284  j)atients  docs  not  include  the  surgical  cases,  amounting 
to  819,  of  which  110  died,  or  13'4  per  cent.,  and  709  were  cured. 

The  official  return  of  the  patients  received  in  the  two  civil  hospitals  of  Nice  : 
Santa  Croce  and  San  Rocco,  for  10  years,  from  1828  to  1837,  comprised  7,924 
patients  with  acute  diseases,  of  whom  1,251  died  as  stated  in  the  Nosological 
Return,  or  15'7  per  cent.,  and  6,598  were  discharged,  or  83'3  per  cent. 

The  return  from  the  military  hospitals  at  Nice,  from  1834  to  1843,  divide  the 
cases  into  inflammation,  inflammatory  afl'ections  of  the  chest,  bronchitis,  and 
pleurisy. 
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Patients  Treated  in  the  Hospitals  at  Nice,  from  1828  to  1S37  Inclusive. 


Population  of  tlie 

Province  of  Nice,  1838:— Males,  50,148; 
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422 
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23-30 

f 

20 

1,178 

1,108 

9U 

235 

19 

80-07 

19-93 
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19 

4,3G8 

4,387 

3,822 

535 

30 

8772 
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S.  Roeco 
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C  Females 

23 

2,314 

2,.339 

1,832 

481 

2G 

79-20 

20-80 

41 

C,G82 

0,726 

5,054 

1,010 

5G 

84-77 

15-23 

Cretins. — Having  observed  several  swelled  throats,  and  some  real 
goitres,  at  Nice,  1  looked  over  the  government  returns,  and  ibund  that 
a  good  deal  of  cretinism  existed  in  Piedmont  and  Savoy.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1845,  in  a  population  of  2,558,349  souls,  there  were  18,402 
people  with  simple  goitres.  Cretins,  without  goitre,  2,089,  with 
goitre,  3,909,  and  not  stated  9G2  ;  total  G,9G0.  Of  these,  2,185  had 
mere  animal  instincts,  3,531  with  very  small  intellectual  faculties, 
196  almost  without  any,  and  1,048  not  specified.  Of  this  number  of 
poor  creatures,  2,483  were  born  from  healthy  (sani)  fathers,  and 
2,285  from  healthy  mothers;  961  from  goitre  fathers,  1,267  from 
goitre  mothers  ;  49  from  cretin  fathers,  41  from  cretin  mothers  ;  106 
from  goitred  cretins,  66  from  goitred  cretin  mothers;  and  43S  fathers 
and  405  mothers  not  specified.  The  per-centage  of  cretins  to  the 
whole  population  was  0'27,  running  as  high,  however,  as  2'78  in 
Aosta  (78,110  inhabitants),  and  2*26  in  Moriana,  in  Savoy  (02,344 
inhabitants).  Although  I  saw  some  goiti-es  iu  Nice,  and  sevei-al 
cases  of  swelled  throats,  I  did  not  see  a  cretin ;  and  the  return  gives 
for  the  province  only  11  cretins,  or  0"009  per  cent,  of  the  populntiou, 
112,428. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  official  printed  statistics  of  the 
Sardinian  states  do  not  come  down  in  any  branch  of  the  subject  to  a 
later  date  than  1848,  and  the  generality  of  the  returns  range  between 
1828  and  1837 ;  and  as  considerable  ameliorations  have  taken  place 
since  the  earlier  date  in  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the 
people,  former  facts  might  possibly  now  appear  with  a  new  face ; 
but  such  returns  as  are  printed,  from  the  evident  labour  bestowed 
upon  their  compilation,  appear  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  confidence. 
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Medical  Cases. 

Remaining 

1st  Jan., 

1834. 

Received 

in 
10  Years. 

Tolal 
Treated. 

Bis- 
cliarged. 

Dead. 

Remaining 
3Utli  Dec, 

ibi;;. 

Regimental    Hospital  1 
of  Cavalry  J 

12 

4,837 

4,811) 

4,754 

89 

G 

Surgical  Cases. 

Remaining 

1st  Jan., 
1831. 

Received 

in 
10  Years. 

To(al 
Treated. 

Dis- 
charged. 

Dead. 

Remaining 

oOtli  14ec., 

1S13. 

Regimental    Hospital) 
of  Cavalry   / 

5 

2,050 

2,055 

2,042 

9 

4 

Venereal. 

Remaining 

1st  Jan., 

1831. 

Received 

in 
10  Years. 

Total 
Treated. 

Dis- 
charged. 

Dead. 

Remaining 

SOtii  Dec, 

1813. 

Regimental    Hospital) 
of  Cavalry    j 

3 

490 

41)3 

490 

1 

2 

Cutaneous  Scabhiosi. 


Remaining 

30th  Jan., 

1834. 


Received 

in 
10  Years. 


Total 
Treated. 


Dis- 
charijed. 


Dead. 


Remain  in  2 

3(ith  Dee.', 

18-13. 


Regimental    Hospital) 
of  Cavalry  ,1 


869 


87G 


Total. 

Remaining 

30th  Jan., 

1834. 

Received 

in 
10  Years. 

Total 
Treated. 

Dis- 
charged. 

Dead. 

Remaining 

30th  Dec, 

1S43. 

Regimental    Hospital) 
of  Cavalry  J 

27 

8,246 

8,273 

8,161 

99 

13 
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In  tlie  infantry  hospital  the  cases  Avore  arranged  as  medical, 
surgical,  venereal,  and  skin  diseases :  in  the  two  latter  tliere  were 
not  any  deaths;  in  the  medical  201,  and  surgical  15.  Tlie  total 
number  of  patients  treated  were,  medical  8,9^8,  with  204  deaths ; 
surgical  4,174,  with  16  deaths ;  venereal  512,  no  deaths.  Skin 
diseases,  IGO,  and  no  deaths.  The  per-centage  of  deaths  upor^ 
the  medical  cases  was  2'28 ;  upon  the  surgical  cases  not  quite  four 
tenths  per  cent.  The  very  small  proportion  (37  per  cent.)  of  venereal 
cases  to  the  total  number  treated  is,  I  think,  an  unusual  feature  in 
a  military  hospital. 

In  the  cavalry  hospital  at  Nice,  from  1834  to  1S43,  4,849  medical 
cases  were  received,  with  89  deaths,  or  I'S  per  cent. ;  2,055  surgical 
cases,  wuth  9  deaths,  or  0"45  per  cent. ;  493  venereal  cases,  and  1 
death  ;  and  87G  skin  cases,  and  no  deaths.  The  venereal  cases  were 
about  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cases,  considerably  exceeding  tlie 
proportion  in  the  infantry. 

Foundlbu/s. — The  total  number  of  foundlings  received  in  ten 
years  into  the  foundling  hospital  at  Nice  was  340  boys  and  289  girls, 
namely,  189  boys  legitimate,  and  147  girls  ;  and  153  boys  illegitimate, 
and  142  girls ;  total,  G29.  And  the  deaths  in  ten  years  were  137, 
namely,  48  boys  legitimate,  and  38  girls ;  and  2G  boys  illegitimate, 
and  25  girls.  The  chief  mortality  is  between  the  ages  of  one  and  tv/o 
years,  increasing  from  two  months  up  to  that  age ;  and  after  the  age 
of  four  the  deaths  are  rare.  In  the  original  return  the  deaths  are 
arranged  by  months ;  and  the  greatest  mortality  occurred  in  June 
and  August — 11  males,  9  females,  =:  20;  and  10  males,  12  females, 
=  22.  The  smallest  number  of  deaths  occurred  in  December — 
1  male,  4  females,  =  5.  The  greatest  mortality  with  respect  to  age 
Avas  between  the  seventh  month  and  two  years  old.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-four  legitimate  children  were  restored  to  their  parents ; 
but  only  18  illegitimate.  In  the  province  of  Nice,  in  ten  years,  tlie 
illegitimate  boys  were  only  1'05  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  girls 
1*09  per  cent. ;  both  sexes  2*14  per  cent.,  a  ratio  it  were  well  some 
other  European  towns  could  boast  of. 

Mortality  of  Foundlings  at  Nice  in  the  Ten  Years  1828  to  1837. 


Abortions     

Dead  born   

8  days     

9  to  15  days  

1 G  days  to  1  moiitl 

2  to    3  months    ... 
4  to    6       „ 

7  to  12       ,, 

1  to  2  years 

3  years 

4  ,,     


Totiil  Deaths  in  10  Years. 

Males. 

Tera. 

Total. 

2          "2 

■4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

11 

6 

17 

6 

9 

15 

y 

13 

22 

28 

17 

45 

4 

7 

11 

5 

3 

8 

5  years 

6 

7 


9 
10 
11 
12 
Beyond  12  yrs. 


Total  Beatlis  in  10  Years. 


Males. 


Totals 


63 


Total. 


137 


That  the  grave  mortality  prevalent  at  Nice  in  diseases  of  the 
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respiratory  orgatis  Is  characteristic  of  otlier  localities  in  Piedmont 
is  unmistakeably  shown  by  the  hospital  returns  irom  Genoa  and 
Turin.  At  Genoa,  in  the  hospital  of  Pommatone,  in  ten  years,  from 
1828  to  1837,  77,590  patients  (27,089  males,  and  49,G01  females) 
■were  treated,  and  11,683  died.  There  were  1,75G  deaths  from 
inflammation  of  the  chest,  including  bi'onchitis  and  pleurisy  (764 
males,  and  992  females) ;  consumption  521  (233  males,  and  288 
females);  pulmonary  catarrh  961  (393  males,  and  568  females);  and 
asthma  389  (163  males,  and  226  females),  making  a  total  of  deaths 
from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  of  3,627  in  11,683,  or 
31-01  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths.  The  next  greatest  mortality 
was  1,297  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels  (528  males,  769  females), 
or  11"1  per  cent,  only  of  the  total  deaths;  rheumatic  fever  1,003 
(391  males,  612  females),  or  8*6  per  cent. ;  and  the  next  highest 
mortality  was  from  inflammation  of  the  brain  937  (399  males, 
538  females),  or  8-02  per  cent.  At  Turin,  in  the  hospital  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  hot  plains  of  Piedmont,  but  within 
sight  of  the  snowy  ranges  of  Monte  Eosa  and  the  Great  St.  Eernard, 
the  mortality  is  even  greater  from  diseases  of  the  chest  than 
at  Genoa.  The  total  patients  treated  was  49,362  (males  28,484, 
females  20,874);  and  tlie  deaths  in  ten  years  were  4,865.  Those  from 
acute  and  chronic  bronchitis  and  pleurisy  were  1,561  (males  888, 
females  673),  with  299  from  plithisis,  making  a  total  of  1,860,  or 
88-2  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths.  The  other  hospitals  in  Turin 
give  nearly  the  same  fatal  results.  Comparing  these  results  with 
the  deaths  in  London,  in  1853,  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  the  Eegister-General  shows  that  the  total  deaths  were 
61,202,  and  of  these,  10,831  were  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  and  7,502  from  phthisis  or  consumption;  total  18,333,  or 
31*5  per  cent,  of  tiie  total  deaths  ;  while  zymotic  diseases  give  13,552, 
or  22*1  per  cent.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  dangerous  error,  therefore, 
to  fly  to  Nice,  or  Piedmont,  to  cure  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

A  few  words  may  be  given  in  conclusion  before  parting  with  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  on  the  per-centagc  mortality  in  the  Sardinian 
civil  hospitals,  as  compared  with  that  in  other  countries.  In  the 
government  returns  a  list  is  given  of  the  principal  civil  hospitals  in 
Piedmont,  amounting  to  fifty,  the  mean  mortality  in  which,  from 
1828  to  1837,  was  11-71  to  100  patients  treated,  exclusive  of  those 
remaining  under  treatment.  In  twenty -nine  hospitals  the  mortality 
Avas  below  the  mean ;  and  in  twenty-one  above  it.  Tlie  mortality 
ranged  from  4-87  per  cent.,  in  the  great  hospital  of  Mauriziano  at 
Turin,  to  74-46  per  cent.,  in  the  hospital  of  San  Louis  Gouzaga*  at 
Turin,  the  next  highest  being  in  the  hospital  of  Cottabengo  at  Turin, 
47-50 per  cent., and  at  Acqui, 43*80 per  cent.;  and  in  eleven  hospitals 
the  mortality  ranged  from  15-13  per  cent,  to  19*93  per  cent.  In  the 
hospital  at  St.  Eocco,  at  Nice,  the  mortality  was  15-23  per  cent. ; 
and  in  that  of  Sta.  Croce,  also  at  Nice,  19-93  per  cent.  This  high 
rate  of  mortality  amongst  patients  would  appear  to  characterize 
Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Eome.     In  the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Paris, 

*  The  reason  of  the  great  mortality  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis  Gonzaga,  at 
Turin,  is,  that  the  patients  received  are  chiefly  consumptive  or  suffer  from  cancer^ 
marasmus,  or  [idropo-cronico]  dropsy.    The  same  is  said  of  Cottabengo, 
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from  1798  to  1S28,  the  mean  annual  mortality  was  13-53  per  cent. ; 
St.  George's,  in  London,  1815  to  1827  =  11-50  per  cent. ;  the  Im- 
perial Hospital,  St.  Pctersl;urg,  1796  to  1816  =  25-06  per  cent. ; 
Vienna,  civil  hospitals,  1823  to  1835  =  lO'O  per  cent. ;  Florence, 
St.  Marj,  1835  to  1S3S  =  19-60  per  cent. ;  Edinburgh,  Eoyal  In- 
firmary, 180S  to  1817  =  7-69  per  cent. ;  Glasgow,  civil  hospital, 
ISOS  to  1827  =  11  per  cent. 

A  return,  however,  of  the  Eegister- General  of  the  deaths  in  the 
liospitals  of  London,  for  the  year  1851,  gives  a  more  favourable  view 
of  the  success  of  our  medical  treatment ;  St.  Thomas's  hospital  being 
5-16  per  cent.,  and  St.  George's  9-62  per  cent. ;  the  military  hospi- 
tals not  exceeding  2*66  per  cent.     (See  next  page.) 

Tlie  following  budget  of  the  civil  hospital  at  jSTice  shows  the 
receipts  a^id  disbursements,  and  affords  a  standard  of  comparison 
with  our  own. 


Civil  Hospital  Budget  for  1854. 


Receipts.  Fr. 

Rent  of  houses,  buildings,  &c 9,089 

Fermages  des  biens  ruraux 1,832 

Rents  from  the  public  debt 8,356 

Interest  on  eapitallent 22,214 

Produit  desjournees  de  priserer) 

payees j 

Fines  transferred  to  hospital 535 

Fractions  7 


9,700 


Balance  in  Tixasury., 


51,763 
39,422 


91,185 


Expenses. 

Contributions  Ordinaires 

Repairs 

Annuities  perpetual 

,,         temporary    

Legacies  for  funeral  and  reli-) 

gious  services I 

Cost  of  external  administration 

Salaries  of  hospital  staff 

Cost  of  worship  50,  alms  to  the) 

poor  sick  3,060  / 

Keep  of  sick  and  servants  : — 
Bread  8,000,  meat   7,000,1 
vegetables   4,4C0,    wood  I 
1,200,  wine  5,000,  petty  | 

expenses  1,C00 J 

Medicines 

Linen  washing 

Casual  expenses  


Extraordinary  expenses 

Buildings    

Replacement   of) 

capital     j 

Extraordinary     ) 
expenses j 


800 
26,000 

6,000 


Balance  in  Treasury 


Fr. 

1,500 

200 

50 

4,300 

2,353 

1,943 
7,070 

3,110 


26,000 

2,500 

2,000 

100 

51,732 


32,800 
6,653 

91,185 
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Hospitals,  Asylums,  and  Workhouses  of  London,  1851. 

Number  of  Cases  Treated ;  Inmates  Resident,  or  Popidatvm;  Deaths',  Term 
of  Residence;  Deaths  to  100  Cases;  and  Annual  Deaths  to  100  of  the 
Pojndation. 


3 

4 

5 

7 

9 

9 

13 

18 

23 


Total 

Workhouses 

General  Hospitals    .  . . 
Hospitals  for  Special  1 

Diseases J 

Lying-in  Hospitals  .  . . 

Lunatic  Asylums  .... 

Military  and  Naval) 
Hospitals ) 

Hospitals  and  Asy- 1 
lunis  for  Foreigners  J 

Prisons 

General  HospilaU. 

St.  George 

Westminster 

Charing  Cross 

Middlesex 

Lfniversity  College  .  . . 

Royal  Free 

King's  College 

St.  Bartholomew 

London 

Guy's 

St.  Thomas 

HospiUds  for  Sjjccial 
Uifrascs. 

Small  pox 

Fever 

Lock   

Consumption 

Mililar;/    and   Naval 

Hospilals. 
Grenadier  Guards. .  . . 
Coldstream  Guards.  .. 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards. 

Royal  Ordnance 

Dreadnought  Ship .... 

Lunatic  Asyhims,  (^-c. 

St.  Luke 

Hoxton  House  (Miles') 
Betimal  House  (War-) 

burton',s) j 

Grove  Hall  (Bow) 

Bethlem 

Surrey  New  County  . . 

I'eckham  House 

Camberwell  House.  ., 
Other  small  Asylums. . 


Number  of  Columns. . 


Total  Cases 

lliscliarged, 

Cured,  or 

otlierwise, 

or  Dead, 

1S51. 


1.38,247 

5'2,-m 
29,857 

2,212 

817 

2,233 

9,495 

556 
40,036 

2,050 
1,505 
1,11)5 
2,:5-27 
1,105 
894 
1,213 
5,950 
4,071 
4,530 
4,357 


6S2 
739 
359 
432 


1,319 

932 

790 

4,222 

2,232 

211 

190 

216 

345 
335 

289 
303 
202 
142 


Average 

Terra 

of 

Residence 

in 
Institution 


davs. 
92 

149 
34 

43 

25 

years. 

1-OS 

days. 

22 

46 
63 

38 
31 
31 
40 
28 
23 
33 
33 
28 
38 
38 


23 
38 
48 
76 


20 
18 
30 
22 
23 

years. 

•91 

1'90 

2-48 

•86 
117 

2-87 
1-27 
1-56 
311 


Average 
Kumber 

of 
Inmates 

in 
Institution 


34,760 

21 ,435 
2,763 

254 

57 

3,748 

684 

.  70 

5,857 


■2/u 
131 
100 
255 
86 
57 
106 
523 
308 
475 
449 


41 
70 
47 
90 


74 

47 

65 

260 

139 

193 
361 

635 

298 
391 
830 
381 
316 
441 


Deaths 
1S51. 


8,109 

4,919 
2,266 

254 

7 

,394 

228 

31 

70 

255 
119 

79 
173 
116 

40 
120 
444 
258 
424 
238 


102 

84 


20 
21 

47 
108 

20 
29 

56 

32 

30 
121 
32 
42 
32 


Deaths 
to  100 
Cases. 


14-96 
11-37 


15-74 


3-43 
2-15 
2-66 
1-11 

4-84 

9-48 
15-26 

25-93 

9-28 
8-96 
41-87 
10-56 
20-79 
22-54 


Deaths 

to  1  (JO  Beds 

assumed 

to  be 

continually 

occupied. 


23-50 

22-95 
82-04 

100-00 

13-28 

10-51 

39-04 

44-29 

1-20 

92-73 

90-84 
79-00 
07-84. 

134-88 
70-18 

113-21 
85-06 
83-77 
89-26 
63-01 


248-78 
110-63 


75-50 


43-24 
42^55 
32-31 

18-08 
77-70 

10-36 
8-03 

10-47 

10-74 
7-67 

14-58 
8-33 

13-29 
7-26 
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Population  of  Nice. 
Census  of  1S23,  27,000 ;  18;i8,  33,811  ;  of  1818,  36,804  =  8-8  per  cent. 


1&38. 

18i8. 

Increase  per 
Ceut. 

Decrease  per 
Cent. 

Males. 

Fern. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Males. 

Fern. 

Males. 

Fera. 

Under  5  years  of  age 

1,852 

1,775 

2,267 

2,320 

22-2 

30-7 

5  to     10       „ 

1,766 

1,729 

2,033 

2,040 

14-5 

12-2 

10  to    20       „ 

3,452 

3,644 

3,857 

4,361 

11-7 

19-6 

20  to    30       „ 

2,683 

3,283 

2,843 

3,488 

0-0 

6-2 

30  to    -H)      „ 

2,283 

2,571 

2,167 

2,520 

.... 

5-0 

19 

40  to    50       „ 

1,638 

1,885 

1,956 

2,155 

13-3 

14-3 

50  to    60      „ 

1,244 

1,393 

1,226 

1,325 

1-4 

4-9 

60  to    70      „ 

799 

889 

683 

711 

14-5 

200 

70  to    80      „ 

338 

304 

372 

362 

10-0 

19-0 

80  to    90      „ 

121 

142 

43 

57 

64-4 

59-3 

90  to  100      „ 

5 

14 

8 

11 

60 

21-4 

Above  100      ,, 

1 

.... 

1 

100 

100 

In  1838. 

Females  Unmarried    .. 

In  1838. 

Males  Unmarried 

10,148 

10,318 

,,      Married  ... 

5,517 

Married     

5,055 

Widowers  

517 

Widows 

l/,.^)(i 

Houses. 

Families. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Distribution  in  1838  :— 
At  the  Port 

36 

63 

124 

115 

1,438 
1,236 

329 
254 
281 
264 
1,903 
4,530 

635 
583 
566 
566 
5,148 
8,684 

747 
539 
612 
561 
4,880 
10,290 

1,382 

Suburb  St.  Jean  Baptist 
Croix  de  Marbre 

422 

1,178 

Beaumates   

1,127 

Country  houses   

10,028 

In  town   

18,974 

33,811 

Medical  men:  Physicians,  29;  surgeons,  27;  apothecaries,  25;  midwives,  16. 
Hospitals,  3;  sick,  105;  poor  lodged  men,  67;  women,  165;  houseless,  20  men, 
20  women.     In  prison,  52  men,  17  women. 

Population  of  Nice. — In  1823,  the  population  of  Nice  amounted 
to  27,000 ;  and  there  were  only  two  first-class  hotels — the  York  aiid 
Les  Etrangers.  In  1S38,  the  population  was  33,811 ;  and  in  ISiS,  it 
had  become  30,804,  the  increase  in  the  decennial  period  being  8'8  per 
cent.  Looking,  however,  to  the  increase  or  decrease  in  these  ten 
j^ears  to  the  ages  of  the  inhabitants,  for  quinquennial  and  decennial 
periods,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  tliat  the  increase  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  influx  of  labourers,  mechanics,  and  others,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  consequent  upon  the  extension  of  the  town  by  house- 
building and  ])ablic  works ;  for,  in  comparing  the  population  retiu'ns 
for  1838  and  18-48,  the  increase  in  the  population  stops  at  the  age  of 
30  in  both  sexes,  with  two  exceptional  periods,  at  10  years  to  50, 
and  70  to  80;  and  the  old  people  of  both  sexes  have  diminished, 
from  50  to  GO,  males  1'9  per  cent.,  females  4"9  per  cent, ;  GO  years 
to  70,  males  l-l'o  per  cent.,  females  20  per  cent. ;  from  SO  to  90, 
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males  64*4  per  cent.,  females  59*8  per  cent.  There  is  also  a  diminu- 
tion between  the  ages  of  30  and  40,  males  5  per  cent.,  females  1'9 
per  cent. ;  but  this  may  be  accidental,  as  the  increase  between  70 
and  80,  of  males,  10  per  cent.,  and  females  19  per  cent.,  may  be 
equally  accidental.  The  chief  increase  is  in  children  under  5 ;  of 
boys,  22-2  per  cent.,  and  of  girls  30'7  per  cent. ;  the  next  greatest 
male  increase  is  of  boys  from  5  to  10,  of  14*5  per  cent. ;  but  the  girls 
between  10  and  20  have  increased  19*6  per  cent.  At  20  to  30,  the 
male  increase  is  only  6  per  cent.,  and  the  female  6'2  per  cent.  In 
1838,  the  females  exceeded  the  males  by  1,447 ;  in  1848,  by  1,894 
In  1838,  there  were  517  widowers,  and  1,C5G  widows ;  and  there 
were  3,070  bachelors  above  20  years  of  age,  and  3,170  spinsters 
above  20.  The  return  for  1848  does  not  give  these  details.  There 
were  only  322  Jews,  and  214  Protestants,  in  the  population  of  1838 ; 
the  rest  were  all  Catholics.  The  preceding  details  are  independent 
of  the  floating  or  casual  population  in  1838,  consisting  of  the  garri- 
son 1,950,  students  375,  fishermen  161,  labourers  1,719,  families  of 
strangers  212  =  1,272  souls,  sailors  168 ;  total  5,245.  The  casual 
population  of  1848  I  did  not  learn. 

The  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  in  the  town  of  Nice  and  in  the 
province  of  Nice,  are  given  in  the  government  returns  for  each  year 
for  1828  to  1837  inclusive ;  but  as  the  population  is  only  given  for 
1838,  namely,  33,811,  the  per-centages  of  the  several  years  would 
only  give  approximations  to  the  truth  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of 
calculating;  I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  the  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths  of  the  nearest  year  to  the  census  1837.  The  births  in 
Nice  w^ere  1,206,  the  average  of  the  preceding  years  being  about 
1,100.  This  would  give  only  one  birth  to  every  4-6  pairs  of  the 
11,172  married  people  in  183*8,  and  one  birth  to  28  souls.  The  total 
number  of  births  in  10  years  was  10,968.  In  the  province  of  Nice, 
the  births  in  1837  were  3,796,  which,  on  a  population  of  112,433, 
would  give  1  birth  to  29-6  souls ! !  The  total  number  of  births  in  the 
province  of  Nice,  in  ten  vears,  was  36,982.  The  marriages  in  1837 
were  267  at  Nice,  or  1  to*  122-9  of  the  population;  but  in  1836  the 
marriages  were  355,  or  1  to  95-2  souls.  The  number  of  marriages 
in  the  province  of  Nice  in  1837  was  800,  which  gives  1  marriage  to 
140-5  souls  only ;  but  the  preceding  year  the  marriages  were  985, 
which  gives  1  to  114-1  souls :  the  diminution  in  one  case,  and  the 
excess  in  the  other,  may  both  be  attributed  to  accidental  circum- 
stances. The  deaths  in  1837,  in  Nice,  were  1,153,  or  1  to  29-3  souls, 
or  3-4  per  cent.  This  is  a  formidable  rate  of  mortality  compared 
with  England,  or  even  the  worst  English  town.  If  we  take  the  total 
number  of  deaths  in  ten  years,  9,163,  and  allow  each  of  these  years 
to  have  had  the  maximum  population  of  1838,  namely,  33,811,  which 
we  know  cannot  have  been  the  case,  the  deaths  would  be  2-71  per 
cent.,  or  1  to  36*9  souls.  In  the  province  of  Nice  the  deaths  were 
3,024  in  1837,  or  1  in  37-1  souls,  or  2-69  per  cent.  Pursuing  the 
same  calculation  as  for  the  term  of  assumed  maximum  population  for 
each  of  the  ten  years,  the  result  is  2-49  per  cent.,  or  1  in  40-5  souls, 
being  slightly  in  favour  of  the  country  districts  over  the  town,  as 
might  be  expected.  But  as  such  calculations  are  mere  assumptions, 
they  have  not  any  statistical  value,  and  only  serve  to  strengthen  our 
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confideiico  in  the  deductions  from  the  single  year  1837.  The  govern- 
ment returns  for  ten  years  give  1  death  to  24;"97  souls,  or  4  per  cent. ; 
but  whether  by  taking  the  moans  of  tlie  population  aud  means  of 
death  for  the  ten  years,  I  have  not  learnt.  The  deaths  to  the  births 
in  ten  years  are  represented  to  be,  males,  74<'ol  per  cent.,  females 
77';38  per  cent. ;  both  75"90  per  cent.  The  actual  increase  of  the 
births  over  the  deaths,  in  the  province  in  ten  years,  was  8,913,  giving 
less  than  1  per  cent,  annual  increase  by  births. 


Commnne  ) 
of  Nizza) 

Province     1 
of  Nizzaj 


tion, 

1838. 


33811 
112433 


18i28. 
1010 

3^21) 


1829. 
1108 

3;  GO 


1830. 


1048 
3675 


1070 


1832. 


1833. 


10G5 1095 
3983  3591 


1834.11835. 

I 
11G9  1095 

3955  3827 


183G. 


1837. 


11021206 

371G,379G 


Total. 
109G8 

36982 


Commune 
of  Nizzi 


me  I 
izza.l 


Province 

of  Nizza 


Marriage 

.. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 
236 

1832. 

18.33. 

1831. 

1835. 

183G. 

1837. 

255 

224 

278 

252 

304 

232 

211 

355 

2G7 

834 

715 

841 

7G2 

757 

916 

7G7 

741 

98.-^ 

800 

Total. 
2G14 

811G 


Deaths. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1S31. 

1832. 

1833. 

1831. 

ld:-.5. 

is.;g. 

1837. 

Total. 

Commune  | 
of  Nizza  i 

Province     1 
of  Nizza  1 

956 
2670 

833 
2938 

775 
2457 

750 
254S 

843 
2529 

1027 
2959 

835 

290G 

1222 

33  G4 

789 
2674 

1153 

302! 

9163 
2S0G9 

In  London,  the  mean  of  seven  years,  1847  to  1853,  the  dentlis 
■were  2,489  per  cent.,  or  1  to  40  of  th.e  population,  varying  slig]\tly 
in  the  diffei-ent  districts ;  from  2'254,  or  1  in  44,  in  the  north  districts 
to  2,G70,  or  1  in  37,  south  of  the  Thames.      ^ 

Having  discussed  the  population  of  ISTice,  it  remains  to  state  by 
■what  machinery  it  is  governed,  and  what  are  its  institutions  and 
social  conditions. 

Infe7uh!nce.—'The  civil  government  of  the  province  and  town  of 
Nice  is  under  the  appellation  of  "  Intendance-General,"  consisting 
of  an  "  Intendente,"  corresponding  to  a  Pr6fet,  I  believe,  in  J'rance ; 
a  "svib  (or  deputy)  Intendente,"  two  councillors,  and  a  chief  secretary. 

Iliuncipal  Council.— The  municipal  administration  consists  of  a 
'syndic  or  mayor,  four  deputy-syndics,  and  a  secretary,  all  elected 
annually  by  the  rate-payers.     The  duties  of  the  municipal  council 
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■will  best  be  shown  by  the  following  Agenda  of  the  7th  March,  1853 
"  Entrepot  de  la  Douane,"  which  embraces  the  purchase  of  the 
government  arsenal  for  a  customs  warehouse,  "Legacy  of  tSt.  Agatlie," 
"  Petition  of  the  Widow  Tiranty,"  Embankment  of  the  Arcane," 
'"  The  Cemetery  of  St.  Barthelemy,"  "  Choice  or  selection  of  tlio 
Jcind  of  Spectacle"  (performances  at  the  theatre),  "Project  for  laying- 
out  the  Suburbs,"  "  The  Waters  of  St.  Mauren,"  "  Grant  of  Land 
for  a  Salle  d'Asile"  (house  of  refuge),  "Decision  respecting  the 
proposal  of  a  transverse  Koyal  Eoad,"  "  Modification  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Eoch,"  "  Segulations  of  the  rural  Police," 
petitions,  and  other  matters.  This  showed  a  tolerable  amount  of 
business  for  one  day's  deliberation.  The  municipal  council  has  forty 
members,  besides  the  syndics.  The  eight  seniors  go  out  annually, 
but  are  re-eligible.  On  the  17th  July,  about  400  votes  vrere  given  ; 
the  highest  of  the  eight  candidates  had  311  votes,  and  the  lowett 
127.  There  is  also  a  "divisional,"  as  well  as  "provincial,"  council 
for  tlie  county  of  Nice. 

Folice. — On  the  2.ith  April,  1853,  the  Sardinian  government 
approved  of  regulations  for  the  municipal  police  of  !Nice.  These 
regulations  are  divided  into  chapters,  and  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : — 

Cap.  I. — Municipal  police  ;  commissary ;  guards  ;  agents  ;  public 
works ;  town  at'chitect. 

Cap,  II. — Town  arrangements ;  arrondisseracnts ;  streets ;  com- 
missaries of  divisions. 

Cap.  III.  —  Professions  ;  hotel-keepers  ;  restaurateurs  ;  inn- 
keepers ;  pot-houses ;  wine  sellers,  pastry-cooks,  cafes,  &e. ;  black- 
smiths, wheelwrights,  and  trades  generally;  labourers  and  servants. 

Cap.  IV. — Public  safety  and  salubrity  ;  fastening  doors  ;  balls  ; 
masques;  carnival  amusements;  baths;  burial  of  dead  ani;na!s; 
cloacinaj ;  watering  streets;  muzzling  dogs;  inspector  of  markets; 
markets  to  distinguish  those  for  the  sale  of  herbs,  i'ruits,  champignons, 
orange-flowers,  oil,  grapes,  firewood,  from  the  bakers  and  vermicelli- 
makers  ;  the  meat-market :  animals  to  be  killed  only  in  the  abattoir  ; 
the  different  meats  to  be  lettered  and  ticketed  with  .prices  ;  weights 
and  measures,  &c. 

Cap.  V.  regulates  the  safe  passage  of  the  streets  by  horses, 
mules,  &c.;  projecting  roofs,  facades  of  houses,  shop-windows  ;  games; 
public  carriages,  carts,  &c.,  blocking-up  streets ;  pavements ;  peo])le 
working  in  the  streets ;  projections  from  magazines ;  contracts  fur 
street  sweeping,  &c. 

Cap.  VII.  regulates  the  octroi  or  barrier-tax. 

Altogether  there  are  seventy-ibur  octavo  pages  of  rcgiiLiticri?, 
embracing,  apparently,  every  possible  question  of  internal  niar.nge- 
ment ;  and  many  of  these  regulations  vvould  afibrd  Aery  useful  hints 
to  our  own  municipalities. 

Theatres.  —  As  far  as  these  regulations  alfect  the  ti;eatre,  the 
following  details  will  illustrate  their  bearing.  On  the  1st  BptembtT 
the  syndic  or  mayor,  on  the  part  of  the  municipality,  put  up  to  public 
auction  the  first,  second,  and  third  tiers  of  boxes.  The  first  two 
boxes  were  put  up  at  400  francs  (16Z.)  for  the  season,  commencing 
the  15tli  October,  and  ending  the  15th  April ;  and  the  3rd  tier  was 
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put  up  at  250  francs — two  boxes  upon  each  tier  being  reserved  for  the 
authorities,  and  the  whole  theatre  being  subject  to  be  twice  claimed 
for  balls  or  concerts  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  biddings  ranged 
from  500  to  ()G3  francs,  for  each  box  of  the  two  lower  tiers ;  and  one 
stage-box  brought  850  francs  (84Z.)  ;  and  the  sum  realized  for  these 
two  tiers  was  8,839  francs.  A  family  may  secure  a  box  at  the  theatre 
for  the  season,  where  operas  alternate  with  plays,  for  a  sum  ranging 
from  20/.  to  3iZ.;  but  an  entrance  of  1  franc,  20  centimes  (one 
shilling)  is  exacted  from  each  visitor.  The  municipality  make  an 
annual  arrangement  with  a  director  of  the  theatre,  who  collects  his 
own  company. 

Gaming  Banlcs. — In  connexion  with  the  municl]:)ality  regulating 
public  amusement,  and  to  show  up  the  enormous  profits  of  a  licensed 
gaming-table,  like  those  of  Baden  Baden,  Homberg,  and  other  places, 
it  may  not  only  be  in  place,  but  possibly  useful,  to  state  that,  on  the 
19th  September,  1853,  the  municipality  of  Nice  accepted  an  ofter  by 
Mr.  Schneider  that,  in  consideration  of  a  license  for  fifteen  years  to 
keep  a  gaming-table,  in  connexion  with  a  casino,  he  would  pay  to 
the  municipality  annually,  for  the  first  five  years,  30,000  francs,  for 
the  next  fi\e  years  35,000  francs,  and  for  the  last  five  years  40,000 
francs ;  that  he  would  build  a  suspension  bridge  passable  for  car- 
riages, without  toll,  over  the  mouth  of  the  Paglion,  and  establish  hot 
baths,  the  building  and  furniture  of  which  should  not  be  less  in 
value  than  100,000  francs ;  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he 
would  hand  over  the  same  to  the  town ;  and  that  he  would  submit 
to  such  regulations  as  the  municipal  council  might  pass  from  time  to 
time.  Fortunately  for  the  reputation,  and  probably  ultimate  well- 
being  of  the  town,  the  confirmation  of  this  agreement  rested  with 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  at  Turin,  and  he  negatived  it.  This 
refusal  caused  very  angry  comments  in  the  newspapers  at  Nice,  and 
inefi:ectual  efiibrts  were  made  to  overcome  the  minister's  objections. 
The  result  was  the  opening  the  casino  (assembly  and  reading-rooms) 
without  the  gaming-table. 

Gas. — A  more  beneficial  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  munici- 
pality took  place  by  carrying  out  an  agreement  with  the  Central 
Gas  Company  to  light  the  town.  Considerable  delay  had  occurred 
in  getting  pipes  and  the  gas  apparatus  from  England;  but  in 
February,  1854,  the  arrangements  were  approaching  completion,  and 
the  company  advertised  their  terms  of  supply,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
are  so  high  (possibly  unavoidably)  as  to  limit  the  consumption. 

Charge  per  Month. 
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13     0 

15     0 
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7  50 

9     0 

10  50 
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Taking  the  lo\vcst  clipirge,  tlie  single  beak  to  10  p.m.  only,  tlie  cost 
per  annum  would  be  90  francs  (37. 126-.  Qcl),  a  sum  beyond  the  means, 
I  presume,  of  the  generality  of  the  shopkeepers.  The  fantail  light, 
burnt  to  midnight,  would  cost  ISO  francs  per  annum,  or  71.  4s.  2d. 

Naming  Streets  and  Numbering  Houses.— \J-^  to  February,  185-1, 
Nice  had  not  advanced  so  far  as  to  have  a  systematic  naming  of  her 
streets  and  numbering  of  her  houses,  and  her  nuniicipality  had,  in 
consequence,  been  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  ridicule.  The  houses 
were  distinguished  only  by  the  names  of  their  owners.  L'Avcnir  de 
Nice  of  the  8th  September,  1853,  sarcastically  illustrates  the  want, 
by  supposing  a  message  to  be  received  from  Turin  that  a  criminal  is 
secreted  in  the  house  called  "  Tirauty,"  on  the  fourth  story ;  but  as 
there  are  eight  mansions  called  "  Tiranty,"  belonging  to  ditferent 
members  of  the  same  family,  not  far  from  each  other,  the  police,  of 
course,  do  not  know  to  which  to  go ;  and  when  it  is  at  last  found,  the 
criminal  had  made  his  escape  two  hours  before.  The  editor  said,  all 
the  help  he  could  give  was  to  indicate  the  bearings  by  compass  of  the 
eight  houses  from  the  Pout  Neuf.  Eubs  of  this  kind  at  last  stimu- 
lated the  municipality  to  set  about  the  matter ;  and  when  I  left  Nice 
in  February,  people  were  being  employed  to  paint  numbers  on  the 
doors. 

iMosaic  Trottoirs. — Most  of  the  trottoirs  in  the  principal  streets 
are  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  municipality.  They  are  mosaicked 
in  various  patterns  and  devices,  by  means  of  small  blue,  grey,  and 
whitish  calcareous  ])ebbles,  ranging  in  size  and  form  from  a  pigeon's 
to  a  hen's  egg,  and  the  eft'ect  is  ver}'  pleasing ;  nor  are  the  feet 
pained  in  walking  on  them. 

Finances. — The  budget  of  the  municipality  for  1851  shows  the 
means  at  its  disposal,  to  cover  permanent  charges,  and  to  provide  for 
town  improvements.  It  is  divided  into  eight  chapters  ;  and,  without 
entering  into  details,  I  give  the  chief  items  of  receipt. 

Francs. 

Chap.  1.— Balances    11,582 

J,      2. — Revenue  of  communal  property 29,156 

,,      3. — Aids  of  other  communes 702 

,,      4 — Various  revenues — subsidy  by  Government  for  thei         p  ^^^ 

royal  i-oads  througli  Nice /  ' 

„      5. — Various  taxes — octroi  230,000,  compositions,  let-)    ^09  pni 

tings,  tolls,  &c.  2,000 j    '-'^-'^"* 

,,      6. — Extraordinary  receipts  : — 

From  the  State  for  beggars  forwarded  2,000 

For  military  transports  600 

Sale  of  land     5,000 

Concession  of  land  in  the  country 4,000 

Sale  of  land  in  the  Boulevard  du  Midi 10,000 

Legacy  to  the  town  by  the  Count  de  Barthe,  &c.     6,000. 

„      7.— Prestation 6,000 

,,      8. — Revenue  of  the  works  of  Rosetti 60,035 

Total 370,774  =  £14,831 

There  is  little  calling  for  notice  in  these  receipts,  except  that  above 
GO  per  cent,  arises  from  the  barrier-tax  upon  articles  of  consumption. 

The  budget  of  expenditure  for  1851  is  divided  into  active  and 
passive,  each  of  ten  chapters  or  heads. 

VOL.  XVIir.      PAET   I.  I" 
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Tlie  buJget  of  expenditure  amounts  to  465,477  francs  (lS,619/.)5 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  receipts  to  cover  the  expenditure  of  3,788Z. 
Many  of  tlie  proposed  grants  are  liigbly  praiseworthy,  and  exhibit 
an  enlightened  spirit,  i'or  medical  officers  for  the  poor,  a  town 
midwife,  food  for  the  poor,  help  to  women  in  childbirth,  books  for 
the  public  library,  public  instruction,  salaries  of  schoomasters,  rent 
of  school-liouses,  prizes  for  schools  of  design  and  sculpture,  grants  to 
schools  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  anatomy,  roads,  new  hospital,  and, 
by  the  side  of  these  grants,  are  those  for  wax-tapers  and  masses. 

Military  Defences. — The  sub-division  of  Nice  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  major-general,  with  two  staif-officers  attached ;  and  the 
garrison  consists  of  two  regiments  of  infantry,  a  battery  of  artillery, 
and  a  company  of  carbineers. 

Judicial  JEstahlisJimcnts. — The  administration  of  justice  in  Nice 
and  the  province  is  by  means  of  a  court  of  appeal  and  tribunal,  each 
divided  into  two  chambers.  The  first  chamber  of  the  court  of  appeal 
has  a  president  and  six  councillors  ;  the  second  chamber  has  a  presi- 
dent and  six  conncillors,  a  secretary  and  two  deputies  ;  the  advocate- 
general  and  four  substitutes,  and  secretary;  an  attorney  for  the  poor, 
and  three  substitutes.  The  tribunal  of  first  instance,  in  the  first 
chamber,  has  a  president  and  three  judges ;  in  the  second  chamber, 
a  president,  two  judges,  two  assistant-judges,  an  avocat-fiscal,  and 
two  substitutes;  an  assistant-judge,  a  judge  " instructeur,"  and  au 
assistant  judge  and  a  secretary. 

But  these  arrangements  would  appear  likely  to  be  altered  by  the 
following  proposed  judicial  system  for  Sardinia  recently  laid  before 
the  chambers  by  the  minister  of  justice : — 


Procu- 
rators 
of  Poor. 

Substi- 
tute 
Procu- 
rators 
for 
Poor. 

Huis- 

siers. 

Francs. 
Total 
221,500 

1st 
Presi- 
dent, 

Fr. 
15,000 

2nd 
Presi- 
dents, 

Fr. 
12,000 

16 
Coun- 
cillors, 

Fr. 

8,000 

Pro- 
cureur- 
General 

Ft. 

15,000 

1st 
Sub- 
stitute 

Fr. 
8,000 

2nd 
Substi- 
tutes, 

Fr. 

7,000 
6,000 

Serre- 
tary, 

Fr. 
7,500 

Sub- 
Secre- 
taries, 

Fr. 

2,000 

13 
1 

24 
3 

Total 

1,085,100J 

i 
6  Courts  of  Ap- 
peal ; — 

Turin,    Genoa, 
Casal,   Cliam- 
bery,  Cagliaro, 
Nice 

■  6 
1 

7 

117 
10 

6 

1 

6 

1 

Advo- 
cates 

of 
Poor 

Substi- 
tute Ad- 
vocates 
of  Poor. 

C 
1 

6 

1 

20 

1,130,000  j 

46  Tribunals  of 
Premiere    In- 
stance : — 

1 

1 

4- 

1 

3 

3,177,400 

509  Judges   de 
Mandeuient, 
1,200  to  2,000 
Francs  each 

Judges. 
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By  tliis  plan  Nice  would  have  only  one  first  president  for  the 
court  ot"  appeal,  ten  councillors,  one  procureur-general,  one  first 
substitute,  two  second  substitutes,  one  attorney  for  the  poor,  three 
court-criers,  and  two  secretaries.  The  tribunal  would  have  one  first 
and  one  second  president,  four  judges,  one  procureur-general,  and 
two  substitutes.  I^or  Sardinia,  the  total  establishment  would  be  six 
courts  of  appeal,  forty-six  tribunals  of  premiere  instance,  and  509 
justices  of  the  peace.  Gentlemen  learned  in  the  law  in  Eugland 
would  look  aghast  at  the  salaries  of  the  Sardinian  judges.  A  president 
of  the  court  of  appeal,  600Z.  per  annum;  second  president  480Z. ; 
councillor  320Z. ;  procureur-general  GOOZ.  per  annum ;  first  substitute 
320Z. ;  second  substitute  2-lOZ.  to  280Z. ;  secretary  300Z. ;  first  presi- 
dent of  the  criminal  court  GOOZ.  per  annum ;  second  ditto  480Z. ;  a 
judge  320Z. ;  the  justices  of  the  peace  from  48Z.  per  annum  to  SOZ. 

Education. — From  the  budget  of  the  municipality,  it  Avould  appear 
that  the  authorities  are  not  negligent  with  respect  to  this  important 
matter.  There  are  town,  commercial,  and  rural  schools,  male  and 
female ;  and  pecuniary  aid  is  given  to  the  schools  of  art  and  design, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  anatomy.  There  is  a  public  library  of  24,000 
volumes,  and  a  museum  of  natural  history  open  gratuitously  daily. 
On  the  3rd  Xovembei',  1853,  a  new  school  or  college,  called  L'Ecole 
de  Commerce,  was  opened  on  a  broad  basis,  having  various  professors. 
The  building  comprises  study-hall,  hall  of  classes,  chemical  labora- 
tory, museum,  hall  of  the  arts,  covered  place  for  exercise,  chapel, 
infirmary,  laundry,  wardrobe,  etc.,  and  a  set  of  meteorological  instru- 
ments were  beiug  brought  into  use  when  I  left  in  February  last. 
But  the  promotion  of  education  is  not  confined  to  the  means  of 
instruction :  care  is  taken  that  the  teachers  are  competent  to  their 
labours  ;  and  on  the  25th  Jvily,  1853,  the  Intendant-General,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Instruction  in  the  province  of  Nice,  rejjublished 
the  regulations  of  the  13th  January,  184G,  to  insure  the  qualifications 
of  teachers ;  to  the  effect,  in  reference  to  female  teachers,  that,  after 
the  10th  August,  1853,  normal  and  preparatory  schools  would  be 
established  for  the  instruction  of  school-mistresses.  At  the  same 
time,  all  the  school-mistresses,  or  female  instructors,  who  might  wish 
to  carry  on  their  occupations,  must  appear  to  be  examined,  to  prove 
their  qualifications,  provided  they  have  not  been  examined  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  regulations  of  1845.  Applicants  for  the  normal 
schools  not  to  be  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  to  be  provided 
with  certificates  of  religious  and  moral  conduct,  and  of  health ;  and 
on  passing,  they  vrould  be  furnished  with  diplomas. 

Learned  Frofessions. — Nice  would  not  appear  to  be  wanting  in 
persons  of  the  learned  professions.  There  are  forty-three  doctors  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  Italian,  French,  and  Enghsh,  of  whom  three 
are  English.  There  are  8  professors  of  the  French  language  and 
science,  2  of  English,  9  of  Italian,  2  of  German,  and  2  of  Spanish  ; 
5  schools  or  colleges  for  boys,  and  5  for  girls ;  16  professors  of 
painting  and  drawing,  1  of  Avriting,  2  sculptors,  2  of  singing,  2  of 
music,  1  of  dancing,  1  of  fencing,  1  of  horsemanship,  and  1  of 
gymnastics. 

Neivspapers.  —  Nice  supports  three  newspapers :  "  L' Avenir  de 
Nice,"  a  liberal  daily  paper,  in  French,  ably  conducted,  and  with  the 
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leaders  occasionally  powerfully  written.  The  "  Nizzardo,"  a  liberal 
paper,  in  Italian,  appearing  twice  a  week ;  and  "  La  Sentiuella  Cat- 
tolica,"  in  Italian,  in  the  interest  of  the  clergy.  Newspaper  literature 
would  appear  to  be  very  popular  in  Piedmont,  judging  from  the  number 
which  passed  tbrough  tlie  post-office  at  Turin  between  the  20th  and 
25th  April,  1853,  of  which  I  have  appended  a  note.*  The  total 
number  of  newspapers  which  passed  through  the  Turin  post-office  in 
1852,  was  4,779,078,  for  the  Sardinian  states  and  for  foreign  countries 
132,171 — total  4,911,244.  The  price  of  the  daily  newspapers  ranges 
from  a  halfpenny  to  twopence,  and  some  of  them  are  illustrated  by 
wood  engravings  or  lithographs.  Although  all  these  indications  of 
intellectual  pi'ogress  are  satisfactory,  yet  tliey  are  comparatively  of 
but  recent  origin  and  of  limited  bearing,  if  the  state  of  instruction 
in  the  Sardinian  states  be  correct,  as  described  by  Professor  Bertie 
in  a  letter  to  the  "  Parlamento,"  and  republished  in  "  L'Avenir  do 
Nice  "  of  the  3rd  March,  1853. 

State  of  Instruction  in  the  Sardinian  States,  from  a  Letter  of  Professor  Bertie, 
jmblis/ted  in  the  "Parlamento."     L'Avenir  de  Nice,  March  3,  1853. 


Division. 

Men. 

Women. 

Division. 

:Mcn. 

Women. 

Per  Cent. 
44 
40 
38 
36 
35 
34 
30 
28 

Per  Cent. 
20 
21 
14 
8 
14 
15 
12 
22 

Alexandria  

Savone  

Per  Cent. 
27 
27 
22 

11 

8 
6 

Per  Cent. 
10 

Chanibury    

Verceil    

8 

Genoa       

12 

jNice 

Isle  of  Sardinia : 

Ivrie , 

Novare 

1 

Coni 

Cagliari    

1 

Annecy     

Nuovo 

Tlie  above  statistics  relate  to  grown-up  men  and  women  apparently,  and  not  to 
the  population. 


*  The  Parlamento  of  the  1st  May,  1853,  (Turin)  gives  the  following  statistics  of 
the  newspapers  posted  in  Turin  from  the  20th  to  25th  April : — 

Daily. 


Gazetta  del  Poi)olo  3,330 

Parlamento   2,428 

Gazetta  Piedmontese    1,824 

Campana  1,474 

Fischietto 1,095 


Opinione      8.'j7 

Voce  della  Liber'.a  776 

Espero 103 

Le  Sintelle  57 


Periodical  Papers,  not  Daily. 


L'Armonia    1,239 


L'Institutore    

Bollettino  Commerciale 

II  Pirata    

Buona  Novella 

Monitore  Militare    


Gazetta  Mcdica'.e   277 

784          Medicina  Militaro    161 

423          Accademia  Medico  Chirurgica    ....  150 

399          Nuovo  Fischietto 147 

289          Bandiera  Nazionale 120 

210     I     L'Imparziale    49 

The  whole  number  of  papers  which  passed  through  the  Turin   Post-office   in 
1852,  was— 

For  the  Sardinian  States 4,779,073 

for  foreign  countries 132,171 


4,911,241 
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According  to  tliis  statement,  Nice  has  only  36  men  out  of  100 
who  have  had  school  instruction,  and  only  8  women  in  100 ;  but 
Genoa  is  still  lower  in  the  scale  (22  men"),  hut  a  little  higher  with 
the  women — 12  in  the  100.  The  highest  projiortion  for  men  is  41< 
per  cent.,  at  Turin,  and  with  20  per  cent,  for  women  ;  but  the  highest 
proportion  of  school-instructed  women  is  22  in  the  100,  at  Annecy. 

Hcligious  Estahlishments. — Nice  has  a  cathedral,  "  Sainte  Eepa- 
rata,"  originally  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  enlarged  in  its 
present  form  in  1650.  There  are  also  six  parish  churches  and  six 
cliapcls,  all  for  Roman  Catholic  worship.  The  English,  French,  and 
Italian  Protestants  have  also  each  a  place  of  worship  ;  and  the  Jews 
have  a  synagogue.  At  thirty  minutes  drive  from  Nice,  on  Mount 
Cimies,  there  is  a  convent  or  monastry  of  Eecollets  (Franciscan), 
some  of  whom  make  their  appearance  daily  in  the  town,  with  their 
Backs,  begging  from  door  to  door.  Nice  has  a  bishop,  seventeen 
canons,  one  collegiate,  and  four  collegiate  canons ;  and  there  are  150 
parishes  in  the  province,  each  with  its  priest.  In  the  Sardinian 
states  there  are  forty-one  divisions  or  provinces,  4,242  parishes, 
695  canons,  79  collegiates,  and  855  collegiate  canons.  In  the  Terra 
Pirma,  or  continental  division,  there  are,  secular  and  regular  clergy, 
not  including  convents  of  women,  seminaries,  noviciates,  &c.,  17,860, 
and  in  the  isle  of  Sardinia  4,277,  making  a  total  of  22,137  clergy,  or 
nearly  1  ecclesiastic  to  222  inhabitants.  Tlie  bishops  and  canons 
bear  the  following  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  Sardinian 
territories,  compared  with  France  and  Belgium. 


states,  1843. 

Inliabitants. 

Bishops. 

Canons. 

1  Bishop 

for 

Inhabitants. 

1  Canon 

for 

Inhabitants. 

Piedmont 

Savoy   

3,787,660 
584,083 
547,112 

26 

4 

11 

1,290 

44 

216 

145,679 

146,022 

49,737 

2,936 
13,276 

Sardinia   

2,337 

Sardinian  States  .... 

4,918,855 

41 

1,550 

119,969 

3,173 

France 

35,784,628 
4,409,386 

80 
6 

836 
75 

447,270 
734,898 

42,800 

Delgium   

58,794 

Sardinia  has,  therefore,  four  times  the  proportion  of  bishops  of 
France,  and  nearly  seven  times  the  proportion  of  Belgium  ;  fourteen 
times  the  proportion  of  canons  of  France,  and  19  times  the  propor- 
tion,of  Belgium. 

A  painful  circumstance  was  stated  in  "  L'Avenir  de  Nice,"  of  the 
35th  September,  1853,  that  the  body  of  the  celebrated  violinist  Paga- 
nini  was  still  at  Nice,  and  unburied  in  consecrated  ground,  after  a 
lapse  of  ten  years,  in  conseqneuce  of  the  Bishop  of  Nice  having 
refused  the  rites  of  sepulture,  Paganini  not  having  taken  the  sacra- 
ment before  his  death.  His  heir  appealed  to  the  Archbishops'  Court 
at  Gi-enoa,  which  decided  in  favour  of  the  heir.  The  Bishop  of  Nice 
carried  the  appeal  to  Turin,  where  it  was  equally  decided  in  favour 
of  the  heir.  The  Bishop  of  Nice  now  appeals  to  Rome,  and  the  body 
sti^l  remains  unburied  in  consecrated  ground. 
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^Representation. — Nice  sends  two  members  to  parliament;  and  the 
right  to  vote  is  with  the  I'ate-payers,  assessed  to  a  certain  amount. 
There  are  two  electoral  colleges  in  Nice,  and  the  votes  inscribed 
ill  one  are  not  available  in  the  other.  A  general  election  took  place 
on  the  8th  December,  ISS'i,  and  there  were  702  votes  inscribed  in 
tlie  first  college,  of  whom  54-3  took  ovit  their  tickets  to  vote.  In  the 
second  college  196  names  were  inscribed,  of  which  number  139  took 
out  their  cards.  Altliough  the  elections  were  contested  in  both  col- 
leges, there  was  little  bustle,  no  hustings,  no  processions,  flags, 
music,  or  speeches ;  and  everything  appeared  to  be .  done  in  a  calm 
business-like  manner ;  and  the  only  agitation  appeared  to  be  in  the 
distribution  of  short  printed  addresses  to  the  electors,*  for  a  few 
days  previously,  and  an  article  or  two  in  the  newpapers.  As  in  the 
two  colleges  on  the  8th  no  one  candidate  obtained  the  requisite 
majority,  the  election  was  repeated  on  Sunday  11th  December. 

Prices. — The  prices  of  1853  are  necessarily  abnormal  from  the 
scarcity  which  prevailed  over  Europe,  and  particularly  in  the  two 
chief  products  of  consumption  at  Nice — wheat  and  wine,  the  latter 
owing  to  the  vine  disease,  which  not  only  enhanced  the  price  of 
wine  above  a  hundred  per  cent.,  but  gave  bad  wine  instead  of  good. 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  quote  the  prices  of  the  cerealea  or  wines. 

Prices. 


Wheat    

Barley    

Beans 

Hemp     

Finest  olive  oil,  19  lbs.  avoir.... 

Fine       do.,        eatable 

Common  oil  

Reel  Bellet  wine,  4  to  5  years 
,,  6  to  7  years 

Sweet  oranges,  360  the  box  .... 

240       , 

Tlie  finest  oranges  per  1000.... 

Dried  figs  

Candied  fruits    

Pastes,  macaroni,  &c 

Firewood    


18-H. 


Italian 

Measures. 


La  charge 
Idem 
Idem 

Quintal 
Rub. 
Idem 
Idem 
Rub. 
Idem 
Box 
Idem 
1,000 
Rub. 
Idem 
Idem 

Quintal 


English 
Eciiiivalent. 


94  Kil. 


90  lbs.  troy 
25 


25  lbs.  12  bottles 


1501bs,tolcwt. 


Price. 


30  francs 
18      ., 


20 

hd 
16 
14i 
7  to  91 

6i 
21 
17 
12 


16 


24  sous 


January,  1854. 


16  francs 


10 


The  Via  de  Suse  has  greatly 
enhanced  prices 


25  kilo. 
30  sous 


*  ELETTORI. 

Volete  conservare  le  libere  istituzioni  ? 
Vi  sta  a  cuore  la  posizione  del  vostro  paese  ? 
V'interessate  alia  classe  operaja  ? 

Ebbene  eleggete  i  candidati  che  un'  amico  dell'  operajo  vi  offre. 

e  sono, 

1°.  CoLLEGio. — Avvocato  Commendatore  Gioanni  de  Foresta. 

2°.  CoLLEGio — Dottore  Gioanni  Battista  Bottero. 

N.B. — Fate  attenzione  che  i  voti  del  1°.  CoUegio  non  servono  pel  candidato  del 
2°.  Collegio ;  come  neppure  non  servono  i  voti  del  2".  Collegio  pel  candidato  del 
1°.  Colleaio. 
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Turf  

Charcoal     

Beef,  roasting  (with  bone  4^] 
sous)    J 

Mutton  


Veal   

Fish    

Bread,  finest 

Potatoes 

Eg;,'s  

Do.,  fresh  laid 

Milk  

Washing  small  things    

Vin  de  pays,  common  

Loaf  sugar     

Coffee,  roasted  

Soft  sugar 

Large  duck    

Fowls 

Capons  

Turkeys 

Hares 

Partridges 

Woodcocks    

Greves  or  thrushes    

Female  house  servant   

,,       cook 

Man  servant 

1st  floor  of  apartments,  6  to  8 1 

rooms  J 

2nd  „  

3rd  „  


1811. 


Italian 
Measures. 


Sack 
Rub. 

lb. 

Idem 

Idem 
Idem 
Idem 
Rub. 

Dozen 
Idem 
Pint 

Dozen 
Rub. 
lb. 
Idem 
Idem 

Each 
Idem 
Idem 
Idem 
Tlie  brace 
Idem 
Dozen 
INIonth 
Idem 
Idem 

G  months 


Enjclish 
Equivalent. 


25  lbs. 


12  bottles 


30  sous 
11  to  14     „ 

G  to    7     „ 

5  to    fij-  ,, 

7  to    8     ,, 
3  to  10     „ 

3  „ 

"9"  „ 

18  to  20  „ 

4  „ 
20  „ 
43  „ 

7  „ 
16     „ 

5  „ 

18  to  30  ,, 

50  to  CO  „ 

SO  to  120  „ 

70  to  80  „ 

80  „ 

80  „ 

48  „ 

5  francs 

20  to  30  „ 

30  „ 

3000  to  4000  fr. 

2000to3000  ,, 
1500to2000  ,, 


January,  1851. 


14 

[6  sous,  or 23 to  2Gperkilo. 
[      =  5if7.  per  lb.  avoir. 
1 9 SOUS)  26kilo.,  =  5irf. per 
[      lb.  avoir. 


formerly  20 


3  to  30  sous 
3  to    4 
40 
18 

20  to  30    „ 
5     „ 
24     ,. 
12  =  144  sous  per  rub. 
6  to    8  sous 
12  to  36    ,, 
4  to    5    ,, 
55     „ 
20  to  35    ,, 
35  to  40    ,, 
4  to  6  francs 


4  to    5  ,, 

5  to  15  ,, 

20  to  37  „ 
About  the  same 


Country  houses  from  £'120  to  £300.     The  season,  which  commences  1st  October,  ends  15th  May, 
At  the  Hotel  Pension  Anglaise  a  single  person  may  board  and  lodge  tor  150  francs  a  month. 

Annual  cost  of  carriage  and  pair : — Coachman's  wages  300  Fr. 

,,  Do.  board 300 

,,  Each  horse,  300  francs  600 

„  Stabling  and  wear  and  tear  of  carriage  300 

1,500 =£60. 

On  the  6th  December,  1853,  a  riding-horse  was  advertised  to  let  at  70  francs  a  month,  or  about 
12«.  a  week.     The  kilo,  is  38^02.  of  Nice. 


Winter  Families. — Xice  derives  mucli  of  its  well-being  from  tlio 
influx  of  families  from  various  parts  of  Europe  during  the  winter. 
Th(?  following  table  shows  that  this  influx  emanated  from  fourteen 
nations,  and  in  the  season  of  1S52-3  consisted  of  777  families.  The 
season  of  1853-1'  was  looked  upon  as  a  bad  one ;  and  there  were 
great  lamentations  about  the  number  of  vacant  lodgings. 
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Slaiistics  of  Nice  Maritime. 
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The  Freucli  exceed  tlie  English ;  but  tliese  two  nations  exceed  all 
the  other  nations  put  together. 

Vost-Office. — Postage-stamps  are  used  in  Sardinia  of  the  value  of 
twenty-five  centimes,  or  1\d.  for  a  single  letter. 

Money. — The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Piedmont  are  those 
of  the  decimal  system  of  France — metres,  millimetres,  kilogrammes, 
francs,  and  centimes,  &c. ;  and,  considering  the  presumed  difficulty 
in  the  introduction  of  a  new  system,  amidst  a  people  so  wedded 
to  usage  as  the  Italians,  and  who  were  so  inadequately  instructed, 
the  success  of  the  attempt  may  teach  our  objectors  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  decimal  system  into  England  a  salutary  lesson,  that  the 
good  sense  of  a  people  in  the  end  reconciles  them  to  national  changes, 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  are  irksome  and  distasteful  because  they 
are  new.  Indeed,  such  have  been  the  effects  in  Piedmont,  that  some 
of  the  ancient  copper  coins,  with  the  efiigy  of  Victor  Amadeus  upon 
them,  of  the  value  of  twenty  and  ten  sous,  have  now  a  current  value 
of  only  eight  and  four  sous.  Personally,  in  drawing  up  the  preceding 
paper,  I  have  daily  had  to  lament  a  waste  of  time  and  exhaustion  of 
patience  in  the  reduction  of  the  decimal  standards  of  France  and 
Italy  into  our  hetereogeneous  and  unconformable  monies,  weights, 
and  measures ;  and  I  must  indulge  in  the  expression  of  hearty 
wishes  that  we  may  speedily  be  released  from  our  system  which  is 
not  less  unphilosophical  in  its  arrangement  than  it  is  burthensome 
and  embarassing  in  practice. 
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On  the  Mffect  of  Good  or  Bad  Times  on  Committals  to  Prison. 
By  TuE  Kev.  John  Clat. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  at  Liverpool,  23rd  September,  1854.] 

It  has  long  beeu  a  popular  o]nnion  that  committals  to  prison 
increase  under  the  pressure  of  "  had  times, ^^  and  diminish  when  that 
pressure  is  removed.  This  opinion  appears  to  be  in  many  respects 
erroneous ;  and  it  may  not  be  useless,  therefore,  to  show  how,  in 
reality,  crime  and  disorder,  as  indicated  by  committals  to  prison,  are 
affected  by  the  vicissitudes  in  the  industrial  and  social  state  of  the 
working  classes. 

The  facts  and  observations  which  I  have  to  submit  are  drawn 
from  the  annual  reports  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  present  to  the 
magistracy  of  Lancashire  since  1824.  They  relate  to  the  county 
house  of  correction  at  Preston — the  chief  prison  for  the  northern 
division  of  Lancashire — which  division  includes  the  large  manufac- 
turing towns  of  Preston,  Blackburn,  Burnley,  Chorley,  Haslingden, 
Accrington,  &c.  The  population  of  North  Lancashire  was  402,600 
in  1841,  and  461,400  in  1851*.  My  report  for  1826  contained  the 
first  notice  of  the  connexion  between  distress  and  committals ;  and 
I  therefore  venture  to  quote  the  following  passage  in  it : — "  The 
interval  between  July,  1824,  and  July,  1825,  was  one  of  general 
prosperity  and  comfort  among  the  labouring  classes  of  the  sur- 
rounding district ;  that  from  July,  1825,  to  July,  1826,  included  a 
period  of  perhaps  unprecedented  distress.  Yet,  in  this  latter  period, 
the  felony  list  presented  no  augmentation.  .  .  .  While  40,000 
or  50,000  of  the  poor  were  existing  upon  charitable  contributions,  it 
cannot  be  ascertained  that  a  single  theft  (recorded  in  the  calendar) 
was  caused  solely  by  hunger.  The  few  persons  who  pleaded  distress 
as  an  excuse  for  their  offences  were,  in  every  case,  old  offenders." 

Duriug  the  prevalence  of  this  distress,  I  had  many  opportunities 
of  witnessing  what  I  have  often  seen  since,  the  fortitude  and 
patience  exercised  by  the  working  classes  in  times  of  suffering,  and 
the  admirable  self-denial  with  Avhich  many,  who  were  themselves  in 
poverty,  assisted  the  utterly  destitute.  Prom  a  table  given  in  my 
report  for  1830,  it  appeared  that,  during  the  four  ordinary  years 
ending  with  June,  1824,  the  annual  average  of  committals  to  the 
sessions  was  119 ;  the  prosperous  year  1825  produced  177  com- 
mittals ;  the  following  year  of  distress,  172  ;  and  the  year  of  reviving 
prosperity  (endmg  July,  1827)  no  less  than  269. 

"  This  lamentable  anomaly  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  working 
classes  can  only  arise  from  the  fact  that  high  wages,  to  the  ignorant 
and  uneducated  poor,  bring  with  them  the  means  of  gratifying  the 
propensity  to  intoxication,  which  is  so  fatal  to  their  comfort  and 
character." 

*  The  Hundred  of  Lonsdale  commits  cases  for  trial  to  the  Lancaster  sessions. 
These  cases — few  in  number — are  therefore  excluded  from  consideration.  All 
offenders  convicted  summarily  are  sent  to  Preston.  Tins  having  been  the  invariable 
practice,  the  question  treated  of  in  this  paper  is  not  affected  by  it. 
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The  opinion  thus  expressed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  has 
been  but  too  aycII  confii'ined  by  the  experience  of  every  succeeding 
year. 

The  ten  years  ending  witli  June,  1844-,  Avere  marked  by  several 
events  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  moral  and  industrial  Avelfare  of  the 
working  classes  in  North  Lancashire.  In  1836-7,  a  spinner's  "strike" 
at  Preston  threw  nearly  9,000  hands  out  of  employ  for  about  four 
months.  Nearly  two-fifths  of  these  hands  were  under  nineteen  years 
of  age ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
young  offenders  committed  to  the  sessions.  It  was  noted,  however,  at 
the  time,  that  "  idleness  and  not  want  had  been  the  immediate  cause 
of  crime  in  almost  all  tlie  cases  which  could  be  clearly  referred  to  the 
"  strilce."*  And  even  in  this  year  of  distress,  the  committals  to  the 
sessions  were  less  by  fifty-niue  than  those  of  the  corresponding 
period  ten  years  before,  when  "  employment  for  the  poor  had  again 
become  pretty  well  distributed. "t  From  1838  to  1842  (with  a 
favourable  interval  in  1840),  want  of  employ  and  consequent  jn-iva- 
tion  gradually  pressed  more  and  more  upon  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation of  North  Lancashire,  until,  in  the  winter  of  1842-3,  their 
sufterings  became  severe  almost  beyond  example.  At  this  time,  also, 
a  spirit  of  sedition  and  riot  had  loosened  the  restraints  which  the 
masses  in  North  Lancashire  are  usually  willing  to  acknowledge; 
and  the  autumn  of  1842  was  marked  by  an  amount  of  agitation  and 
violeuce  which  betokened  no  slight  danger  to  the  permanent  welfare 
of  the  maniiflicturing  districts.  Two  years  before  this  time,  however, 
and  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  growing  (and  providential)  conviction 
of  the  necessity  for  such  a  measure,  the  county  police  force  had  been 
organized;  and  it  was  now  found  capable  of  arresting  and  of  per- 
manently subdiung  the  dangerous  spirit  which  had  been  excited  into 
action.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  therefore,  a  considerable 
increase  in  committals  might  be  expected.  The  zeal  and  activity  of 
the  new  constabulary  added  to  the  number  of  apprehensions  and 
committals,  though  there  might  be  no  corresponding  increase  of 
actual  crime.  Political  disaifection  encouraged  dishonesty  and 
violence  to  an  extent  which  poverty  alone  would  not  have  provoked ; 
at  this  time,  also,  prison ,  discipline  in  North  Lancashire  was  in  a 
state  calcidated  to  promote  rather  than  repress  crime ;  and  to  aU 
this  it  may  be  added  that,  hitherto,  little  or  no  progress  had  been 
made  in  efforts  to  extend  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  education. 

"  Of  ninety-six  men  tried  for  riot,  &c.,  in  the  Chartist  outbreak 
in  the  autumn  of  1842,  sixty  were  unable  to  read,  and  thirty-six 
were  ignorant  of  their  Saviour's  name." 

I  present  a  summary  of  the  committals  for  the  ten  years  now 
treated  of,  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  year  of  greatest 
distress,  the  ordinary  committals  were  20  per  cent,  below  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  In  order  to  free  a  comparison  between  the 
several  years  from  the  effects  of  temporary  or  accidental  influence, 
the  following  offenders  are  excluded : — 1,  soldiers  under  sentence  of 
court  martial ;  2,  debtors ;  3,  females  under  summanj  conviction  ;t 

*  Report  for  1837.  +  Report  for  1830. 

X  These  are  excluded  because  at  one  time  the}'  were  committed  to  Lancaster 
Castle  and  at  another  to  the  Preston  house  of  correction. 
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4,  Chartist  rioters.       Tlie    remarks    are    literally  or  substantially 
quoted  from  the  reports  of  the  respective  years  : — 


Yenr  ciidiiig 
1st  Julv. 


Committed 
to  Sessions. 


Comniitt(,'il 
Sumiuiuily. 


Kemarks. 


1833 
1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 
1842 
1843 

1844 


1G8 

187 

277 
302 
361 

394 

485 
Cll 

497=* 

433 


642 
715 

627 

762 

655 

937 

901 
1,053 
1,215 

894 


j"  .Spinner's  strike,  wbicli  lasted  from  the 
(      end  of  October  to  February." 
"  Suffering  among  hand-loom  weavers." 
j  "  High  price  of  provisions  and  scarcity 
(      of  employ." 
"  Increase  of  committals  mainly  attri- 
butable to   the  establishment  of   the 
County  Police."     "  No  want  of  em- 
ploy, and  times  favourable." 
"  Trade  in  a  depressed  state." 
"Great  and  prolonged  suffering." 
"The  depression  at  its  lowest  point." 
I"  Full  employ.     Prison   discipline  well 
[     established." 


*  This  number  is  exclusive  of  123  Chartist  rioters. 


Tlic  next  ten  years,  ending  -with  June,  1854,  embraced  two 
seasons  of  great  manufacturing  prosperity  and  one  of  extreme  dis- 
tress. The  followiug  is  a  short  summary  of  the  period,  framed  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  one  given  above : — 


Yunr. 

Sessions' 

Summary 

Remarks. 

Cases. 

Convictions. 

1845 

301 

700 

) "  Abundance  of  work.    Prison  discipline 
1      in  beneficial  operation." 
["  Occupation    at   the    factories    not    so 
/      readily  obtained.     Many  hundreds  of 

1846 

289 

666 

[     hand-lcom  weavers  out  of  employ." 

("Never  have  the  combined  evils  of 
1  scarcity  of  food  and  scarcity  of  em- 
(     ploy  pressed  so  heavily." 

1847 

3GG 

646 

1848 

343 

843 

"  The  distress  at  its  maximum." 

1849 

339 

1,279 

"  Times  greatly  improved." 

1850 

325 

1,323 

\ 

1851 

387 

1,456 

1"  A  period  of  great  and  continued  pros- 

1852 

417 

1,226 

[     perity." 

1853 

442 

1,012 

j 

1854 

470 

957 

"  The  Preston  strike." 

The  first  season  of  prosperity  (ending  with  June,  1845)  occurred 
at  a  time  when  a  vigorous  aud  reformatory  prison  discipline  had 
begun  to  develop  highly  satisfactory  eftects  in  the  decrease  of  com- 
mittals, and  especially  of  recommittals.  The  manufacturing  distress 
which  followed  in  1847-8,  unlike  that  of  1842-3,  was  attended  by  no 
Chartist  excitement,  nor  by  any  other  influence  likely  to  aggravate 
whatever  tendency  to  crime  distress  miglit  have  created. 

In  my  report  for  1847,  I  observed :  "  Never  within  the  term  of 
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my  clirtplaincy  have  the  combined  evils  of  scarcity  of  food  and 
scarcity  of  employ  pressed  so  heavily  as  during  the  last  winter ;  and 
never — to  the  great  credit  of  thousands  of  sufferers — have  oftendera 
pleading  distress  for  their  faults  been  fewer  in  number."  Yet,  in 
these  very  liard  times,  the  committals  to  the  sessions  were  not 
increased  to  the  extent  which  might  have  been  expected,  and  the 
summary  convictions  were  fewer  than  they  had  been  for  ten  years. 

The  increase  to  the  sessions,  as  invarialily  the  case  in  times  of 
com.pulsory  idleness,  and  as  previously  exemplified  in  the  strike  of 
1836-7,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  boys.  "It  is  chieiiy  from  among 
the  idle,  not  the  himgrij,  factory-boys  that  the  additions  to  our  year's 
calendar  are  drawn."  "Juvenile  delinquency  (as  compared  to  the 
preceding  year)  was  increased  to  the  amount  of  92  per  cent.*  In 
the  winter  of  1847-8,  distress  pressed  upon  the  operative  classes 
with  a  severity  never  before  exceeded,  perhaps  never  before  equalled. 
My  report  for  that  year  contains  a  table  framed  from  data  collected 
by  the  chief  constable  of  the  county,  Capt.  AVoodford,  "  showing  the 
absence  of  any  marked  connexion  between  poverty  and  crime,  as 
well  as  the  creditahle  disproportion  hetween  sufferers  and  ojjenders." 
It  ap]jeared  from  the  returns  in  question  that,  during  this  disastrous 
period,  15,000  mill-hands  in  IS'orth  Lancashire,  irrespective  of  other 
operatives,  were  either  working  short  time,  or  were  altogether  unem- 
ployed ;  and  that  in  the  Preston  Union  neai'ly  12,000  adults  were 
receiving  out-door  relief;  j^et  the  committals  to  the  sessions,  so  far 
from  exhibiting  an  increase,  showed  a  decrease  of  nearly  7  per  cent, 
on  the  committals  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  excess  of  summary  convictions  in  1817-S  arose  chiefly  from 
vagrants  and  workhouse  disorderlies.f  In  1819,  the  prosperity, 
which  had  ebbed  so  far  and  so  long,  began  to  flow  once  more  thi-ough 
our  manufacturing  districts,  nntil  in  the  summer  of  1853  it  reached 
a  height  seldom  equalled  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  country. 
But  the  figures  in  the  preceding  page  bear  witness  that  this  tide  of 
material  benefit  was  productive  of — at  least  accomj^anied  by — no 
little  moral  wreck.  When  the  season  of  sufiering  had  passed  away 
it  became  too  manifest  that  the  wholesome  lesson  which  it  might 
have  taught  had  been  neglected.  Thousands  who  had  resisted  the 
temptations  of  distress  yielded  to  the  temptations  of  prosperity. 
Good  wages  were  too  often  squandered  in  vicious  indulgence ;  and 
committals  for  oflences  occasioned  by  drunkenness  began  and  in- 
creased with  lamentable  rapidity.  If  a  comparison  be  made  between 
the  crime  and  disorder  attendant  on  the  three  years  of  operative 
distress  (1846  to  1S4S)  and  the  four  years  of  abundant  work  and 
high  wages  (1850  to  1853),  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  yearly 

*  Report  for  1817. 

+  In  the  very  valuable  report  of  Capt.  Willis,  the  Chief  Constable  of  the  borough 
of  ]\Ianchester,  for  1847,  that  gentleman  expresses  his  satisfaction  that  "upon 
the  expiration  of  a  year  marked  by  almost  unexampled  prostration  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  consequent  distress  amongst  the  working  classes,"  he 
can  jiroduce  "returns  which  will  bear  advantageous  comparison  with  those  of  pre- 
vious years."  A  table  given  by  Capt.  Willis  shows  that  the  committals  for  trial  and 
under  summary  convictions,  in  the  borough  of  ^Manchester,  for  the  two  prosperous 
years  1844  and  1845,  amounted  to  10,436;  and  that  for  the  two  years  of  distress 
which  followed,  1847  and  1848,  they  amounted  only  to  7,635. 
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committaLs  to  tlie  sessions  during  the  liard  times  ■were  332,  while 
during  the  rjood  times  they  were  31)0.  The  yearly  average  of  summary 
committals  during  the  hard  times  was  718,  during  the  good  times 
it  was  1,219!  or,  taking  all  the  committals  together,  1,051  was  the 
yearly  a^■crago  from  1846  to  1848,  and  1,039  the  yearly  average  from 
1850  to  1853.*  The  comparison  now  made  rests  on  conditions  only 
affected  by  good  and  bad  times.  No  social  or  political  agitation 
interfered  with  those  conditions ;  no  changes  in  police  or  in  prison 
discipline  influenced  the  number  of  apprehensions  or  of  committals ; 
and  the  ten  years  now  under  consideration  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  well  calculated  to  show  the  true  relation  which  subsists  between 
crime  and  disorder  on  the  one  hand,  and  good  or  bad  times  on  the 
other. 

The  last  of  the  ten  years  under  consideration — the  year  ending 
1st  July,  185 1<— saw  the  town  of  Preston,  with  its  70,000  inhabitants, 
suffering  from  a  contest  which  will  leave  its  disastrous  consequences 
behind  for  many  years. 

The  Preston  strike  threw  out  of  work  about  18,000  factory  hands, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  operatives  whose  employment  depended  more 
or  less  directly  on  the  mills.  The  results  in  i-espect  to  committals 
from  the  town  were  such  as  the  experience  of  similar  events  in  past 
years  prepared  me  to  anticipate.  On  comparing  the  six  months  of 
the  strike  with  the  corresponding  six  months  of  the  previous  year, 
it  appeared  that  the  committals  to  the  sessions  of  youths  under 
21  rose  from  18  to  36 ;  youths  committed  summarily  decreased  from 
49  to  40.  The  committals  of  male  adults  to  the  sessions  rose  from 
42  to  52 ;  male  adults  summarily  convicted  decreased  from  71  to  47. 
The  committals  of  young  females  decreased  from  30  to  10 ;  the 
decrease  in  the  committal  of  older  females  was  from  68  to  40.  As  a 
general  result,  committals  of  all  kinds  from  Preston  during  six 
months  of  the  strike  (from  1st  November,  1853,  to  30th  April,  1854) 
diminished  22'7  per  cent,  as  compared  to  the  corresponding  six 
months  of  the  preceding  year ;  they  diminished  32  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared to  the  committals  of  the  six  months  immediately  preceding 
the  strike. 

To  be  taken  in  connexion  with  these  facts  is  one  which  will  serve 
to  explain  them,  viz.,  the  diminished  squandering  of  money  in  public 
houses  and  beer-houses  to  the  amount  of  1,000Z.  per  week  during 
the  time  the  strike  lasted. 

In  order  also  to  do  justice  to  the  good  conduct  during  the  strike 
of  those  who  had  been  misled  into  the  deplorable  act,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  while  only  eighty-six  young  persons  under  21 
years  of  age  were  sent  to  prison,  more  than  8,500  young  persons 
of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged  had  been  living  for  more  than 
six  months  in  complete  idleness,  and  in  considerable  sufteriug. 

The  general  conclusions  deducible  from  the  facts  now  detailed, 
appear  to  be  that  "bad  times  "  may  add  a  few  cases  to  the  sessions 

*  During  the  four  prosperous  years  the  committals  were  much  more  affected  by 
Irish  immigrants  than  during  the  three  years  of  distress.  Putting  the  Irish  out  of 
the  question  for  both  periods,  and  taking  sessions  and  summary  cases  together,  the 
discrepancy  remains  very  striking,  viz.,  average  of  three  bad  years  946,  of  four  good 
years  1^346. 
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calendars,  and  tliat"good  times"  greatly  aggravate  summary  con- 
victions ;  that  the  increase  to  the  sessions  consists  of  the  young  and 
thoughtless,  who,  when  thrown  into  idJeness,  are  liable  to  lapse  into 
dishonesty ;  and  that  the  increase  of  summary  cases  arises  from  the 
intemperance  which  high  wages  encourage  among  the  ignorant  and 
sensual. 

In  my  report  for  the  prosperous  year  1S45,  it  was  shown  "  tliat 
when  in  1842-3  the  operative  was  suffering  most  severely  from  want 
of  employment,  intoxication,  as  a  cause  of  crime,  was,  compared 
to  other  causes,  less  than  17  per  cent. ;  while  now  (1815)  that  labour 
and  skiU  are  in  the  greatest  demand,  and  wages  are  unusually  higli, 
the  criminality  attributable  to  this  debasing  propensity  has  swollen 
to  41  per  cent."  In  a  previous  report  (1843),  in  noticing  the  small 
proportion  of  females  committed  during  the  distress  of  1842-3 
(1  female  to  Q'ij  males),  it  was  suggested  that  "in  it  we  find  what 
strengthens  the  opinion  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  poverty  alone  to 
account  for  the  amount  of  crime.  Every  one  conversant  with  the 
condition  and  habits  of  the  poor  knows  that  when  distress  falls  upon 
ther  families  it  is  the  mothers  who  feel  it  most  poignantly.  Too 
often  they  and  their  children  are  wanting  necessary  food  while  their 
husbands  are  spending  the  last  sixpence  in  the  alehouse.  Too  often, 
when  the  husband  is  on  the  tramp  seeking  employ,  or  still  worse, 
when  he  has  entirely  deserted  his  family,  the  poor  wife  is  left  to 
resist  as  she  may  the  temptation  to  obtain  by  dishonesty  the  bread 
for  which  her  children  are  crying.  When,  further,  the  large  amount 
of  destitute  widowhood  is  taken  into  the  account,  the  conclusion 
appears  to  me  irresistible,  that  '  toant  and  distress,  uncomhined  tvith 
dissolute  hcibits,  are  rarelji  operative  in  producing  crime.'  " 

I  venture  to  hope  that  the  truths  which  I  have  now  endeavoured 
to  establish  will  not  be  regarded  as  the  barren  residts  of  a  mere 
statistical  investigation,  but  as  a  matter  of  deep  moral  and  social 
significance. 

In  this  country,  and  at  this  time,  it  ought  to  be  felt  as  a  grief 
and  a  reproach  demanding  anxious  attention,  that  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  industrious  classes  should  be  so  constantly  accompanied 
by  the  moral  degradation  of  a  large  portion  of  them.  In  the  ten- 
dencies and  habits  of  many  of  our  artizans  and  labourers,  there  must 
be  something  deeply  wrong  when  "  what  should  have  been  for  their 
loealth  is  to  them  an  occasion  of  falling.'"  The  deplorable  truth  is, 
that  the  wide  want  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  of  really 
useful  knowledge,  debars  millions  of  our  working  population  from 
the  true  vise  and  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  within  their  power. 
The  money  earned  by  "their  toil  and  skill,  instead  of  being  employed 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  the  requirements  of 
civilized  life,  is  dissipated  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  and  the  results 
are  misery,  crime,  and  the  jail. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

RAGS  AND  PAPER. 

[Communicated  by  J.  B.  Sharp,  Esa.] 

Ail  Account  of  Rags  Imported  mto  the  United  Kingdom^  Exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  left  for  Home  Consumption,  from  1801  to  1858; 
stated  in  Five  Decennial  Periods,  terminatinq  resjyectiveli/  in  1810,  1820, 
1880,  1840,  and  1850,  and  in  the  Three  Years  1851  to  1853. 


Years. 

Import. 

Export. 

Left  for 
Home  Consumption. 

1801  to  1810   

1811  „  1820   

1821  „  1830   

1831  „  1840   

1841  „  1850   

1851   „  1853   

Tons. 
30,096 
38,107 
80,088 
95,203 
74,403 
27,997 

Tons. 
11 
1,619 
78() 
2,138 
2,950 
4,702 

Tons. 
30,685 
36,458 
79,302 
93,065 
71,513 
23,235 

Total  Quantities  imported,' 
exported,  and  remaining 
for  Homo  Consumption 

310,554 

12,290* 

334,258 

General   Annual   Average ^ 
of  import,  export,  and  re  I 
maiiiing  for  Home  Con- 
sumption in  53  years  . . , 

6,539 

232 

0,307 

*  Of  this  quantity  of  12,290  tons  exported,  the  official  accounts,  from  mIiIcIi  these  details 
are  derived,  show  that  10,140  tons  were  British  and  Irish  rags,  and  2,150  tons  were  foreign 
rags  re-exported. 


An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Paper  made,  and  the  Gross  Amount  of  Duty 
paid  thereon,  in  the  Five  Years  1880  to  IQSi,  preceding  the  Reduction  of 
the  Duty;  and  in  the  last  Five  Years  1849  to  1853. 


Year. 

Pounds 
made. 

G  ross 

Amount  of 

Duty. 

Year. 

Pounds 
made. 

Gross 

Amount  of 

Duty. 

1830 

1831.... 
1832.... 
1833.... 
1834.... 

08,378,566 
60,974,186 
69,804,443 
73,644,997 
76,138,466 

£ 
747,114 
728,802 
763,104 
804,513 
833,822 

1819.... 
1850.... 
1851.... 
1852.... 
1853...-. 

Total  in  five  ) 
years ...  J 

Average  per ) 
annum . .  J 

132,132,657 
141,032,473 
150,903,643 
154,469,211 
177,633,009 

£ 

859,575 

915,121  ■ 

993,592 

1,000,630 

1,148,110 

Total  in  five ) 
years ....  J 

354,940,658 

3,877,415 

756,170,893 

4,917,034 

Average  per ' 
annum  . . 

70,988,131 

775,483 

151,234,178 

983,407 

Tlie  total  quantity  of  material  of  all  kinds  consumed  in  tho  manufacture  of  paper  ranges 
tetween  110,000  and  120,000  tons  per  annum,  at  the  present  rate  of  production;  and  the 
whole  of  our  import  of  such  material,  as  shown  in  a  preceding  table,  only  amounts  to  about  6 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  consumption. 
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THE  MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS, 
REGISTERED  IN  THE  DIVISION'S.  COUNTIES,  and DISTRICTSof  ENGLAND. 

The  Marriages  for  the  Quarter  ended  June,  1854,  and  the  Births  and 
Deaths  for  the  Quarter  ended  September,  1854, 

AS    PUBLISHED    BY    AUTHORITY    OF    THE    REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 

This  return  comprises  the  births  and  deaths  registered  by  2,196  registrars  in  all  the 
districts  of  England  during  the  Summer  quarter  ended  September  30th,  1854  ;  and 
the  marriages  in  12,06G  churches  or  chapels,  about  3,539  registered  places  of  worship 
unconnected  vith  the  Established  Church,  and  027  superintendent  registrars'  offices, 
in  the  quarter  that  ended  June  30th,  1854. 

The  general  result  of  the  returns  is  of  a  mixed  character.  The  marriages  in  the 
spring  quarter  exceeded  the  average  proportion.  The  births  were  also  more  than  usually 
numerous  in  the  summer  quarter  ended  September  30th.  And  in  the  summer 
quarter  also  the  mortality  was  high  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic 
of  cholera,  chiefly  in  dense,  ill-drained  towns,  supplied  with  impure  waters. 

Marriages. — 40,389  marriages  were  celebrated  in  the  quarter  ended  June  30th. 
The  number  only  exceeds  by  54  the  marriages  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1853; 
still  after  allowing  for  increase  of  jioimlation  the  marriages  have  exceeded  the  average 
of  the  ten  previous  years.  The  marriages  decreased  in  some  of  the  South  Midland 
counties,  and  increased  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Wilts,  Cornwall,  Staffordshire, 
Worcestershire,  in  the  North  Riding  of  York,  iu  Durham,  and  in  Northumberland. 

Births. — 154,735  births  were  registered  in  the  quarter  ended  September  30th. 
This  number,  which  exceeds  by  7,154  the  number  of  births  in  the  summer  quarter  of 
1853,  is  tlie  largest  number  ever  registered  in  the  summer  quarter;  and  allowing  for 
increase  of  population,  the  rate  of  births,  3'294  per  cent,  per  annum,  exceeds  the 

Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the  Years  1842-54  and  in  the  Quarters 

of  those  Years. 


Years 

^larriages 

llirths 

Deaths    ... 


Quarters  ended 
the  last  day  of 

March 

June    

September 

December  

March 

June    

September 

December  

March 

June    

September 

December  


118825 
517739 
U9519 


]8t3 

18-U 

1815 

18 IC 

1817 

1S48 

1849 

1850 

1851* 

1852 

1853 

123818 
527325 
346«5 

1322-19 
540703 
35G933 

U3743 
543521 
349366 

U5CG4 
572625 
390315 

135845 
539965 
423304 

138230 
563059 
399S33 

141883 
578159 
H0839 

152744 
593422 
368995 

154206 
615865 
395174 

158439 
024171 
407826 

164021 
612341 
421775 

Marriages. 


25860 

25285 

26387 

29551 

31.tl7 

27480 

2S39S 

28429 

30567 

32724 

32933 

35014 

30048 

31113 

34268 

35300 

37111 

35197 

34721 

35844 

39204 

38035 

40007 

40335 

27288 

2S847 

31675 

35003 

35070 

324^39 

32995 

33874 

37636 

37316 

38291 

39786 

35629 

38573 

39919 

4-3889 

42066 

40729 

42116 

43736 

45337 

45531 

47208 

4888G 

33144 

40389 


1356151136837 
134096  131279 
12329e|l28161 
1247321131048 


143578 
136941 
130078 
130166 


143080 
136853 
132369 
131319 


145108  1-164531139736 
149450'139072|149760 
138718J127173I140359 
1393491272671133204 


153772 
153693 
135223 
135471 


144551 
155865 
146911 
146095 


157286 
159073 
150594 
148912 


161776!  161598 
159130|15871S 
1511931147581 
152066!l44444 


160892 
172420 
154733 


96314 

949-26 

101024 

iniGCl 

89484 

119672 

120032 

105870 

98430 

105306 

106682 

118241 

8053S 

87234 

85337 

hyi49 

90231 

106718 

99727 

102153 

92871 

99468 

100813 

107861 

82339 

70792 

79708 

74872 

101003 

93435 

87638 

135227 

85849 

91381 

100385 

92332 

84328 

87493 

90864 

80681 

108937 

103479 

92436 

97589 

91845 

99019 

99946 

103341 

111970 
1U2G6G 
113939 


*  The  nmuljers  up  to  1851  liavc  appeared  in  the  Annual  Reports. 
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average  (3' 179').  The  chief  increase  of  birlhs  has  been  in  the  counties  of  Essex, 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Wilts,  Somerset,  Stafford,  Worcester,  Liucohi,  Durham,  Northum- 
berland, Monmouthshire,  and  South  Wales. 

Incrkase  of  Population'. — As  154,73.5  children  were  born,  and  113,939 
persons  died  in  the  summer  quarter,  the  natural  increase  of  population  in  the  quarter 
was  JO, 796.  The  increase  is  below  the  average.  91,900  emigrants  sailed,  in  the 
quarter,  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  which  there  are  Goveniment 
Emigration  Agents  ;  12,504  sailed  from  the  port  of  London,  (),201  from  Plymouth, 
4,134  from  Southampton,  and  58,227  from  Liverpool,  making  81,00!')  from  England; 
3,538  sailed  from  Scotland,  7,29C  from  Ireland.*  A  large  proportion  of  the  emi- 
grants that  sail  from  English  ports  arc  from  Ireland,  others  are  from  Germany. 

The  Prices  of  Provisions  and  the  Weather. — The  price  of  some  of  the 
chief  articles  of  food  was  higher,  of  others  lower,  than  it  was  in  the  quarter  ended 
September  30th,  1853.  Thus  wheat,  which  sold  at  51*.  lOrf.  in  the  summer  quarter 
of  1853,  was  C3*.  lOrf.  in  the  last  summer  quarter;  in  the  same  quarters  beef  was 
b\d.  and  5grf.  a  pound;  and  mutton  was  &\d.  and  6d.  a  pound.  Potatoes  are  for- 
tunately cheaper  than  they  were  last  yeai\  The  meteorological  observers  state  that 
the  hay  harvest  has  been  late,  and  generally  a  poor  crop  ;  that  the  grain  crops  are 

England*: — Annval  Rate  jyer  cent,  of  Marriarje,  Birth,  and  Death,  during  the 
Years  1844-54,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Years, 


Estimated  Population^ 
of  Eiiglandiuthou-  ( 
sands  in  the  middle  f 
of  each  Year ) 

16520 

16721 

16825 

17132 

17340 

17552 

17766 

17983 

18205 

18402 

15617 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

Mean, 
1841^53 

1854 

•801 
3  -274 
2-161 

•860 
3-251 
2-090 

-861 
3-385 

2-307 

-793 
3-153 

•798 
3-249 

•809 
3-296 
2-513 

-860 
3-343 

2-078 

-858 
3-425 
2-198 

-870 
3-428 
2-241 

-891 
3-328 
2-292 

-840 
3-313 
2-266 

Births   

Deaths  

2-472 

2-307 

1 

Marriages. 

Quarters  ended  the  last 
day  of 

•644 
•834 
•760 
•955 

-721      -757 

-655 
-826 
-751 
•940 

•661 
•805 
•755 
-961 

•661 

•822 
•766 
•986 

•702 

•888 

•840 

1-010 

-742 

-864 

•822 

1^000 

•729 
•883 
•833 

•775 
-880 
-856 

•705 
•853 
•804 
•995 

•7-:'fi 

•849 

•830 

1^038 

-8S2 
•822 
•983 

•872 

1-024 

1-050 

Births. 

3-507 
3  -334 
3^123 
3^115 

3-491 
3-291 
3  140 
3-103 

3-498 
3-551 
3-251 
3-256 

3-488 
3-265 
2  -945 
2-938 

3-252 
3-474 
3-211 
3-038 

3-575 
3-523 
3-056 
3-053 

3-321 

3-530 
3-281 
3-253 

3^567   3-581 

3-575 

3^486 
3^450 
3^179 
3  •143 

3-523 

3-557   3-512 
3-31713-290 
3-270   3-300 

3-464 
3-177 
3-101 

September    

3-294 

December 

Deaths. 

2-467 
2-077 
1-913 
2-175 

3-554 
2-144 
1-776 
1-908 

2-157 
2-144 

2-382 
2-545 

2-850 
2-506 
3^163 
2-389 

2-794 
2  -313 
2-005 
2-108 

2-462 
2-341 
3-057 
2-199 

2-261 

2-107 
1-917 
2-045 

2-388 
2-224 
2-013 
2-174 

2-362 

2-225 
2-185 
2-169 

2-616 
2-354 
1-988 
2-219 

2-491 
2-244 
2-140 
2^193 

•?,-452 

-T-'^lfi 

2-425 

December 

.  *  The  table  may  be  read  thus,  williout  reference  to  the  decimal  points :— In  the  year  1848,  to  100,000  of  the 
population  of  England  there  were  798  marriages,  3,249  births,  and  2,307  deatlis  registered.  The  annuiil  rates  of 
marriage  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  were  -6G1,  -805,  -755,  and  -961  per  cent.;  the  rates  of  death  2-794,  2-313, 
2005,  and  2-108  per  cent.  In  reading  the  popul-ition  on  the  first  line  add  three  cipliers  (000).  The  three 
montlis  January,  February,  March,  coiitain  90,  in  leap  year  91  days;  the  three  months  April,  May,  June,  91 
days  ;  each  of  the  two  last"  quarters  of  the  year  92  days.  Eor  this  inequality  a  correction  has  been  made  in  the 
calculation. 


From    a   Return  with  which   the  Registrar-General   has  been  favoured   by  the 
Emigration  Commissioners. 
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good  every wl-ere,  and  well  got  in;  that  potatoes  are  abundant;  apples  and  pears 
scarce,  turnips  small.  There  has  been  a  deficiency  of  rain,  which,  during  the  nine 
months  of  the  year,  amounts  only  to  two-thirds  of  the  average  ;  the  air  has  been  less 
in  motion  and  is  less  humid  than  usual ;  it  has  been  of  the  average  temperature. 
^Ir.  Glashier  has  ably  described  all  the  meteorological  phenomena  observed. 

State  of  the  Public  Health. — 113,939  deaths  have  been  registered  during 
the  summer  quarter,  or  21,607  more  deaths  than  were  registered  in  the  summer 

Tlie  Average  Prices  of  Consols,  of  Wheat,  Meat,  and  Potatoes,  also  the  Average 
Quantity/  of  Wheat  sold  and  imported  Weekly,  in  each  of  the  nine  Quarters  ended 
September  30th,  1854. 


Quarters 
ended 

Average 

Price 

of 

Consols 

(for 
Money.) 

Average 
Price  of 
Wheat  per 
Quarter  in 
England 
and  Wales. 

Wheat  sold  in 

the  290  Cities 

and  Towns  in 

England 

and  Wales 

making 

Retiurus. 

Wheat  and 
Wheat  Flour 
entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption at 
Chief  Ports  of 
Great  Britain. 

Average  Prices 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 

Leadenhall 

and  Newgate  Markets 

(by  the  Carcase). 

Average  Prices  of 

Potatoes 
(York  Regents) 
])er  Ton  at 
Waterside 
Market, 
Southwai'k. 

Average  Numl 
wee 

er  of  Quarters 
kly. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

1852 
Sept.  30. 

£ 
100 

41s. 

2d. 

78,712 

67,912 

3irf.— 5rf. 
Mean  4ld. 

4d.—6d. 
Mean  bd. 

80s.— 100s. 
Mean  90s. 

Dec.  31. 

lOOf 

40-f. 

bd. 

111,224 

72,870 

3d.—M. 
Mean  4d. 

4\d.—6id. 
Mean  b^d. 

90s.— 120s. 
Mean  105s. 

1853 
Mar.  31. 

991 

455. 

7d. 

95,115 

63,530 

■3^d.—5^d. 
Mean  4id. 

4^d.—Hd. 
Mean  5|f/. 

110s.— 145s. 
Meanl27s.6(f. 

June  30. 

100| 

44s. 

Gd. 

84,559 

82,623 

4d.—b^d. 
INIean  4|(Z. 

bd.—6^d. 
Mean  b^d. 

110s.— 145s. 
Mean  127s.  6fZ. 

Sept.  30. 

97 

51s. 

lOd. 

86,087 

120,020 

4id.—6d. 
Mean  5|rf. 

bd.—7id. 
Mean  fi|<f. 

110s.— 125s. 
Mean  11 7s.  6f?. 

Dec.  31. 

931 

69s. 

lOi. 

79,002 

91,627 

4d.—6d. 
Mean  bd. 

4id.—7d. 
Mean  b^d. 

135s.— 165s. 
Mean  150s. 

1854 
Mar.  31. 

91 

79s. 

6d. 

60,022 

103,519 

4^d.—Gid. 
Mean  b^d. 

4id.—7d. 
Mean  5f  rf. 

120s.— 160s. 
Mean  140s. 

June  30. 

88| 

78s. 

4d. 

55,842 

103,331 

4id.—€id. 
Mean  bid. 

4^d.—6^d. 
Mean  b^d. 

137s.— 172s. 
Mean  155s. 

Regents. 

Sept.  30. 

951 

63s. 

lOcf. 

56,389 

48,135 

4^d.—6id. 
Mean  b^d. 

bd.—7d. 
Mean  (jd. 

75s.— 85s. 
Mean  80s. 

Col. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

^ 

Note. — The  total  number  of  quarters  of  wheat  sold  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  13  weeks 
ended  September30th,  1852,  1,023,251;  for  the  13  weeks  ended  DecemberSlst,  1854,  1,445,906; 
for  the  13  weeks  ended  March  31st,  1853,  1,236,493;  for  the  13  weeks  ended  June  30th,  1853, 
1,099,261 ;  for  the  13  weeks  ended  September  30tb,  1853,  1,119,128  ;  for  the  14  weeks  ended 
December  31st,  1853,  1,106,027  ;  for  the  13  weeks  ended  March  31st,  1854,  780,282  ;  for  the 
13  weeks  ended  June  30th,  1854,  725,946 ;  and  for  the  13  weeks  ended  September  30th,  1854, 
733,059.  The  total  number  of  quarters  entered  for  Home  Consumption  was,  respectively, 
882,850;  947,310;  825,886;  1,074,095;  l,5(i0,255;  1,191,149;  1,345,743 ;  1,343,305;  and 
625,755. 

Columns  2,  3,  and  4  are  compiled  from  the  official  returns  published  in  the  London  Gazette; 
columns  1,  5,  6,  and  7  are  derived  from  the  London  market  returns  published  in  the  Economist. 
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quarter  of  the  preceding  year.  The  mortality  in  the  last  quarter  was  at  the  rate  of 
2*425  per  cent,  annually,  or  "iSS  more  than  the  average  2-140.  The  rate  of  mor- 
tality was  raised  from  2-553  to  '.Wl\,  or  nearly  one-fourth  part,  in  the  dibtricts  com- 
prising the  chief  towns;  fioni  1-818  to  1-927,  or  nearly  one-twentieth  part,  in  the 
small  towns  and  in  the  country.  The  fatal  epidemic  cholera,  of  which  a  detailed 
account  appears  in  p.  8G,  is  chargeahle  witli  this  excess  in  the  rate  of  mortality. 
Thus  when  epidemics  j)revail,  as  well  as  in  ordinary  times,  the  towns  in  their  present 
defective  sanitary  condition  are  the  chief  sufferers.  During  the  summer  quarter,  in 
the  same  population,  to  every  three  deaths  in  the  country  there  were  four  deaths  in 
the  towns. 

In  London  the  deaths  in  the  13  weelcs  ended  September  30th  amounted  to 
24,870,  or  to  11,952  more  than  the  deaths  (12,918)  in  the  summer  quarter  of  1853. 
This  excess  exceeds  slightly  the  deaths  from  epidemic  cholera  (9,708),  and  diarrhosa 
(2,069),  which  make  11,777  in  the  aggregate.  In  the  summer  quarter  of  184J  the 
deaths  from  cholera  were  12,847,  from  diarrhoea  2,457,  or  from  both  causes  15,304 ; 
and  the  deaths  from  all  causes  were  27,100.  Small-pox  and  erysipelas  prevailed  to 
some  extent.  Scarlatina  was  epidemic,  and  was  fatal  to  978  persons,  typhus  or  fever 
to  G78,  ague  to  11.  In  childbirth  9G  mothers  died;  38  in  metria  or  childbirth 
fever,  and  58  in  other  ways.  Hydrophobia,  which  had  been  fatal  in  London  before 
to  only  four  persons  in  eight  years,  was,  in  three  months,  the  cause  of  death  in  four 
instances.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  dryness  of  the  season  had  any  influence  in 
])roducing  this  result.  Epilepsy  was  fatal  in  an  unusual  number  of  cases  (97).  609 
deaths  were  referred  to  pneumonia,  538  to  bronchitis,  1,664  to  consumption.  The 
deaths  of  18  persons  were  directly  referred  to  intemperance,  8  to  privation,  45  to 
delirium  tremens,  13  to  poison;  burns  and  scalds  were  less  fatal  (23)  than  usual; 
104  persons  were  drowned,  177  were  killed  by  fractures  and  contusions  of  various 
kinds  ;  28  by  wounds. 

Deaths  in  the  Summer  Quarters. 


1811     1845 

181G 

1817 

1848 

1S49 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

Total 
1841-53 

1854 

In    117    Bis-, 

tricts,     com- ' 
prising      the  j 
chiiil' towns... ' 
In    508    Bis--, 
tricts,     coni- 

38933 

3C139 

51405 

49179 

43445 

78159 

42777 

4GG61 

51635 

47015 

485078 

03107 

pi-isingchiefly  \ 
small    towns 
and    country 
parishes J 

40775 

3S733 

50258 

43956 

44193 

57068 

45072 

45320 

48750 

44C87 

456812 

50832 

Total 

79703  1  74872 

101663  93435  87638  'l35227  85849 

1            1            1 

91381I1003S5 

92332 

942490  113939 

i         ' 

Population,  Deaths,  and  Mortality  per  cent,  in  the  Summer  Quarter  s,\Z^4i-5^. 


Popahitiou  Enunieratecl. 

Deaths 

Annual 
Rate  of 

Annual 
Kate  of 

Jnne  C-7th, 
1841. 

March  31st, 
1851. 

in  10 
Summer 
Quarters, 
1844-53. 

Mortality 

of  10 
Summer 
Quarters, 
1844-53. 

Mortality 

in  the 

Summer 

Quarter 

1854. 

In  117  Districts,  com-1 
prising     the     chief, 
towns   J 

6,612,958 
9,301,190 

7,886,473 
10,041,136 

485,678 
456,812 

2-553 

1-848 

3-121 

In  508  Districts, com- <j 
prising  chiefly  small  ( 
towns  and  country  ( 
parishes   j 

1-927 

All  England  

15,914,148    ;   17,927,609 

i 

942,490 

2-140 

2-425 

1855.] 
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MORTALITY  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

A  Table  of  the  Deaths  in  London  from  all  Causes,  Registered  in  the  September 
Quarters  of  the  Four  Years,  1851-54. 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

Quarters  ended  t 

ept., 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

Quarters  ended  Sept., 

18.51 

1S.V2 

1&53 

1851 

1851 

1S.52 

18.53 

1854 

12,887 
12,837 
3,854 

571 

2,377 
1,394 

418 
1,163 

803 

131 
119 

04 

20 
37 
406 

416 

5U2 
85 

447 

2J3 
200 
201 
300 
40 
74 
1,150 
67 
188 
7 
14 
5 
38 
17 
627 

34 

19 

76 
23 

0 

"•48 
177 

23 

10 
7 

47 
245 

14 

13,111 

13,007 
3,723 

2,463 

1,423 

464 

1,148 

846 

124 
108 

119 

28 
48 
415 
408 
510 
71 

550 

231 
120 
60S 
214 

74 

1,«3 
.58 
127 
3 
11 
1 

21 
10 
520 

26 

12 
54 
24 
5 

■49 
183 

27 

10 
4 

35 
235 

12 

12,918 
12,773 
3,456 

575 
2,495 
1,373 

465 

1,240 

815 

197 
113 

80 

26 
40 
390 
4<3 
429 
76 

508 

42 
220 
30- 
420 

72 

OS 
1,232 

51 

137 

6 

12 
8 

20 

13 
585 

23 

15 

80 
41 
2 

"50 

ia5 

36 
6 
3 

39 
245 

11 

24,870 
24,718 
14,633 

507 
2,491 
1,609 

469 
1,374 

847 

174 
111 

107 

38 
39 
438 
605 
529 
131 

553 

142 

210 

078 

332 

87 

63 

3,069 

70 

9,70s 

8 

13 

11 

25 

9 

678 

38 

18 
109 
47 
4 
4 
47 
214 
32 

3 

30 

220 

8 

III.  Scrofula  

95 
251 
1,683 
348 
132 
293 
239 
35 
2 
77 
1 
33 
444 
138 
27 
21 
370 
2S 
409 
33 
47s 
66 
89 
132 
14 
34 
114 
44 
35 
32 
33 
33 
12 

10 

82 

'48 
41 
139 

25 

1 
10 

6 

5 
11 
60 

1 
15 
55 
48 

2 
46 
46 

4 

6 
10 
13 

3 

67 

■"1 
10 
35 
43 
89 

156 
21 
9 
50 

100 

279 

1,672 

406 
130 
283 
234 

2S 
2 

75 
3 

27 
504 
137 

20 

14 
430 

31 
382 

31 
544 

71 

89 
133 

17 

22 
131 

47 

35 

33 
23 
39 
11 

9 

00 
1 
00 
50 
104 
2 
6 

25 
2 
8 
5 
6 
13 
59 
6 
14 
55 
33 

'74 
45 

9 
21 
1 

101 
2*5 

34 
65 
114 

162 
20 
13 

104 

124 

273 

1,715 

3.53 

127 

281 

241 

37 

3 

08 

3 

25 

403 

122 

11 

427 
30 

523 
31 

515 
72 
69 

12s 
9 
24 
SO 
.55 
32 

33 

31 
40 
12 
10 

■59 
47 
180 

4 

8 
46 

2 

16 
11 
13 
18 
83 

1 

10 
67 
35 

2 
33 
45 
17 

3 

6 
21 

3 

99 
4 

"15 

38 
48 
93 

141 
26 
20 

145 

91 

Tabes  Mesenterrca 

Phthisis     .or     Con- 1 
sumption  / 

325 

I.  Zymotic  Diseases  

1,604 
411 

Sporadic  Diseases: 

IV.  f'eplialitis 

181 

27s 

310 

uncertain  or  vari- 1 
iible  Seat   ,...) 

Delirium  Tremens 

Chorea    

45 

4 

07 

IV.  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  1 

Tetanus  

4 

Spinal       Marrdw,  > 

28 

497 

V.  DiseasesofthelK'iirt) 

Disease  of  Brain,  &c... 

185 

25 

u 

and  of  the  ntlier  ( 
Organs  of  Eespi-  ( 

DisensL- of  Heart,  &c.... 
VI.  Laryngitis 

4:v) 
4S 

I'.ronchitis 

5.38 

VII.  Diseases  of,  the  Sto-  \ 

Pleurisy 

32 
609 

other    Organs    of?' 

Digestion  1 

VIII.  Diseases  of  the  Kid- ) 

Asthma  

Disea,se  of  Lungs,  &c... 
VII.  Teething 

70 

82 
185 

10 

IX.  Childbirth,  Diseases  1 

Gastritis 

17 

92 

X.  Rheumatism,      Dis- 1 

43 

23 

Ulceration  of  Intes-  ■> 

tines,  &c i 

Hernia 

Ileus 

XI.  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  1 

CellularTissue.&c.  ( 

XII.  Malformations 

XIII.  Premature  Birth  and  > 

Debility ] 

XIV.  Atronhy 

33 
53 

n 

Stricture  (of  the  In-  i 

test inal  Canal)    ...i 

Disease  ofStomach,  &c. 

Disease  of  Pancreas  .. 

18 

XV.  Age  * 

6S 

XVI.  Sudden* 

5 

51 

62 

peranee  ) 

I.  Small  Pox 

129 

Disease  of  Spleen  

VIII.  Nephritis   

Nephria  (or  Bright's  1 
Disease) J 

6 
17 
43 

2 

Diabetes 

14 

0 

Cystitis   

11 

Thru,sh    

Stricture  of  Urethra... 
Disease  of  Kidneys,  &c. 

12 

64 

1 

Cholera  

Influenza  

Purpura  and  Scurvy... 

Ovarian  Dropsy  

Childbirth,  see  Metria 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c. 

X.  Arthritis 

15 
58 
37 
3 

54 

Disease  ol  Joints,  &c... 

50 

Typhus 

19 

Sletria,  or  Puerperal  | 
iVver,   see    Child-  } 

8 

Disease  of  Skin,  &c.  ... 

13 
18 

Eheuraatie  Fever,  see  \ 

r.lieumatism    J 

Erysipelas 

Syphilis 

s 

Want  of  Breast  Milk,  1 
see  Privation  and  > 
Atrophy ) 

117 

Noma  or  Canker,  see  i 
Mortification  j 

Cold,  see  Privation 

Poison... 

Burns  and  Scalds  

Hanging,  &c 

Drowning 

Fractures  and  Con-l 
tusions   i 

13 

23 

44 

104 

Ulcer   

177 

Fistula 

28 

21 

Gout 

Causes  not  specified ... 

152 

Note.— In  the  thirteenweeksof  1854,  which  began  July  2nd  and  ended  September  30th,  .and  which  constitute 
the  Septemlier  quarter  in  the  Weekly  T.ables  of  Mortality,  24,870  deaths  were  registered.  In  92  days,  viz.,  the 
quarter  ended  September  30th,  24,960  deaths  were  registered. 

*  Under  the  head  of  sudden  deaths  are  cI.iRscd  not  only  deaths  described  as  sudden,  of  which  the  cause  has 
not  been  af^certained  or  stated;  but  also  all  deaths  returned  by  the  coroner  iu  vague  terms,  BUch  aa  "found 
4eadj"  "natural  causes,"  &c.,  &c. 
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The  Epidemic  Cholera. 

The  following  is  a  complete  return  of  the  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  and 
from  diarrlioea  in  England  and  Wales,  for  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. 

The  returns  have  been  made  from  their  register  books  by  the  registrars. 

The  deaths  by  cholera  in  the  three  months  were  15,587,  by  diarrhoea  11,135  ;  or 
26,722  by  the  two  forms  of  disease.  The  epidemic  has  exhibited  less  intensity  than 
it  did  in  1849;  and  although  diarrhoea  has  been  apparently  as  prevalent,  or  at  least  as 
fatal,  the  deaths  by  cholera  have  been  less  by  28,234  than  the  deaths  by  the  same 
disease  in  the  three  summer  months  of  that  year.  The  mortality  from  cholera  and 
diarrhoea  is  less  by  one-half  than  it  was  in  1849. 

The  districts  in  what  was  called  the  London  Cholera  Field  have  suffered  most 
severely  ;  and  there  it  is  known  that  though  some  sanatory  improvements  have  been 
projected,  they  have  only  in  a  few  instances  been  carried  out. 

Liverpool  has  been  attacked  by  the  epidemic,  but  the  deaths  by  cholera  in  that 
town  and  its  suburbs  (the  districts  of  Liverpool  and  West  Derbj)  have  hitherto  been 
953  ;  whereas  the  deaths  by  cholera  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1849  were  4,545. 
Liverpool  has  a  Health  Officer;  and  certain  sanatory  measures  have  been  carried  into 
effect.  The  authorities  of  the  town  deserve  credit  for  their  successful  efforts  in  the 
improvement  of  the  health  of  Liverpool. 

Deaths  by  the  epidemic  cholera  have,  during  the  three  months,  occurred  in  every 
county  except  Herefordshire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Westmorland ;  but  many  districts 
have  escaped  hitherto,  and  a  few,  such  as  Merthyr  Tydfil,  have  sufi'ered  or  are  still 
suffering  severely. 

The  diarrhoea,  which  is  so  fatal  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  other  districts, 
where  few  deaths  are  referred  to  cholera,  requires  investigation ;  it  is  undoubtedly,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  a  modification  of  choleraic  disease. 

Deaths  from  Cholera  and  Diarrhcea  in  England  in  Three  Epidemics. 


Mouths. 

1831-32. 

(Registers  did  not 

exist,  and  the 

Keturns 

were  imperfect.) 

1849. 

1854. 

Deaths  from  Cholera. 

July 

4,816 
8,875 
5,479 

7,570 
15,872 
20,379 

324 

August 

5,246 

September    

10,017 

Total  in  three  months.,.. 

19,170 

43,821 

15,587 

Deaths  from  Diarrhcea. 

July  

2,124 
3,599 
4,928 

1,118 

3,787 

6,230 

Total  in  three  months.... 

■> 

10,651 

11,135 

Total  deaths  from  choleral 
and  diarrhoea ) 

p 

54,472 

2G,722 
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Deaths  in  London  from  Cholera  and  Diarrhoea  in  Two  Epidemics. 


Months 

Cholera  in  the  Year 

Diarrhoea  in  the  Year 

1849. 

1854. 

1849. 

1854. 

July    

2,555 
5,368 
5,031 

165 
3,906 
5,637 

684 

993 

1,012 

220 

August  

986 

September 

863 

12,954 

9,708 

2,689 

2,069 

Deaths  in  Liverpool  and  West  Deri;/  from  Cholera  and  Diarrhoea  in  Two 

Epidemics. 


Cholera  in  the  Year 

Diarrhoea  in  the  Year 

1849. 

1854. 

1849. 

1854. 

July    

1,330 
1,984 
1,231 

28 
155 

770 

256 
306 
249 

88 

August  

311 

September 

296 

4,545 

953 

811 

695 

On  the  Meteorology  of  England  and  Scotland  during  the  Quarter  ended 
September  30th,  1854.  By  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  of  the 
British  Meteorological  Society. 

The  cold  period  which  set  in  on  April  22nd  continued  till  July  19th  ;  the  mean 
daily  defect  of  temperature  from  July  1st  to  July  19th  exceeded  4°,  and  from  April 
22iid  to  July  19th  averaged  3"4°.  At  the  beginning  of  July  the  weather  was  bleak 
and  variable,  and  the  temperature  was  low;  on  some  days  the  deficiency  exceeded  G° 
or  7°,  and  on  one  the  defect  amounted  to  10°.  From  July  20th  to  the  end  of  the 
month  the  temperature  was  in  excess,  on  the  25th  to  the  amount  of  12°,  and  for  the 
period  it  averaged  4°  daily.  From  August  1st  to  18th  the  variations  of  temperature 
were  considerable  and  frequent ;  a  few  warm  days  being  succeeded  by  a  few  cold 
days,  and  followed  by  a  few  warm  days  again.  On  August  19th  a  generally  fine  and 
warm  period  set  in,  and  continued  till  the  end  of  the  quarter,  the  mean  daily  excess 
of  temperature  for  this  period  was  2'6°. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  quarter  differs  but  little  from  the  average.  The 
range  of  temperature  day  by  day  has  been  unusually  large,  particularly  in  September. 
The  temperature  of  the  dew  point  has  been  low  throughout  the  quarter,  and  there- 
fore there  has  been  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  water  mixed  with  the  air,  and  the 
atmosphere  has,  consequently,  been  less  humid  than  usual,  particularly  in  ^Vugust 
and  September, 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  for  the  quarter  ending  August, 
constituting  the  three  summer  months,  was  58°'0,  being  l°-9  below  the  average  of  80 
years. 
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o 

-ro 

+  0-i 
+  1-8 

o 
-1^5 

-0-2 

+  1^3 

o 
56^2 

5G^5 

53  9 

o 
-1-2 

-0^9 

00 

o 
53  C 

53-3 

50-4 

o 

-0-7 

-1^2 
-0-9 

o 
21 -G 

20-7 

25-7 

o 
+^•1 

+2^7 
+  8^4 

o 
64  1 

64  1 

62-9 

In. 

•413 

•41C 
■375 

In. 

-•025 

-•02] 
-•017 

Gr. 

4-6 

4-7 
4-3 

Gr. 

-0-3 

-0-2 
-0-1 

Mean 

59-8 

+  0-4 

-0-1      55^G  1  -0-7 

52  •* 

-0-9 

22-7 

+  51 

G3-7 

•401 

-•021 

4-5 

-0-2 

Degree 

of 

Humidity. 

Ecading 

of 

Barometer. 

AVeiglit  of  a 

Cubic  I'oot 

of  Air. 

Rain. 

Daily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Reading  of  Thermometer  on  Grass. 

Number  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low- 
est 

Read- 
ing 
at 

Night, 

1851. 

Mean. 

Biff. 

from 
.Aver- 
age of 

13 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

13 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

13 
Years. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

39 
Years. 

High- 

Months. 

\t  or 
below 
40°. 

Be- 
tween 
40° 
and 
50°. 

Above 

50°. 

est 

Read- 
ing 
at 

Night. 

July  

A"? 

Sept 

•783 
•771 
•770 

-•005 
-•039 
-•057 

In. 

29-807 

29-889 
30 • 031 

In. 

-^•017 

+  •104 
-1-^199 

Gr. 

525 

52G 

532 

Gr. 
+  1 

+  2 

+  2 

In. 

1-7 

2-9 
0-7 

In. 

-1^0 

+  0^4 

Miles. 

79 
83 

1 

7 

19 

24 

18 

6 

G 
6 

5 

o 
34-5 

30-2 

310 

o 
53-5 

57-8 

58^4 

Menu 

•775 

-■034 

29^909 

+  •107 

528 

+  2 

Sum 
5-3 

Sum 
-2^4 

79 

Sum 

27 

Sum 

48 

Sum 
17 

30-2 

58-4 

Note.— In  reading  tliis  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (  — )  minus  signifies  below  the  average,  and  that 
the  sign  (+)  plus  signilies  above  the  average. 


The  deficiency  of  rain  which  has  prevailed  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  has  con- 
tinued during  the  quarter.  The  fall  up  to  tlie  end  of  September  is  only  two-thirds 
of  the  average  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year. 

The  wind  has  been  mostly  from  the  south-west,  more  steadily  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country.  Everywhere  it  has  been  light,  and  the  air 
has  been  in  less  motion  than  usual. 

The  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  very  weak,  and 
almost  always  positive. 

Thunderstorms  have  been  less  frequent  than  usual,  and  there  was  none  of  marked 
character.  Scarcely  any  hail  has  fallen.  Fogs  began  to  be  prevalent  at  the  end  of 
August.  There  has  been  a  marked  absence  of  cumuli  and  cirrostratus  clouds,  and  at 
times  the  atmosphere  has  been  peculiarly  transparent. 

The  hay  harvest  was  very  late,  and  the  crop  a  poor  one  generally.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country  hay  was  standing  in  the  fields  when  the  corn  was  ready  to  cart  off. 

Wheat  -was  in  flower  about  the  2nd  of  July,  and  was  cut  in  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire about  the  9th  of  August ;  in  latitiule  52°  about  the  10th;  in  latitude  53°  the 
13th  and  14th  ;  in  53i°  the  15th;  from  54°  to  55°,  between  16th  and  21st;  and  in 
the  neighbourliood  of  Dunino,  whose  latitude  is  56°  'M',  on  the  26th. 

The  grain  crops  are  good  everywhere,  and  well  got  in.  Apples  and  pears  are 
scarce.  Turnips  are  small  from  the  drought.  Potatoes  are  abundant.  The  blight 
in  fruit  showed  itself  in  Scotland  about  the  16th  July,  and  the  loss  there  from  disease 
has  been  great.  In  many  places  no  loss  has  been  sustained  this  year  from  the  potato 
disease. 
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Miscellanea. 


[Mar. 


REVENUE. 

An  Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  Years  and  Quarters  ended  6th  January,  1854  and  1855;  showing 
the  Increase  or  Decrease  thereof  .—{Continued  from  page  869,  vol.  xvii.) 


Years  cndud  5th  January. 

Sources  of  Revenue. 

1854.                      1855. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs 

Excise    

£ 
20,902,734 

15,337,724 

6,975,416 

3,153,858 

5,588,172 

1,104,000 

402,888 

1,066,352 

£ 
20,777,713 

16,129,844 

7,078,006 

3,040,548 

7,456,025 

1,288,234 

271,572 

7Rn..'ifi8 

£ 

792,120 
102,590 

1,867,853 
184,234 

£ 
125,021 

Stamps  

Taxes 

113,320 

Property  Tax    

Post  Office 

Crown  Lands 

Miscellaneous    

131,316 

285  784 

Totals 

54,531,154       56,822,510 

2,946,797 

655,441 

Net  Increasei;2,291,356 

Quarters  ended  5th  January. 

Sources  of  Revenue. 

1854. 

1855. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs    

Excise    

Stamps  

Taxes 

Property  Tax 

Post  Office 

£ 
4,882,292 

3,934,688 

1,639,578 

1,402,690 

435,558 

335,000 

80,000 

307,804 

£ 
5,466,364 

4,537,640 

1,719,017 

1,288,632 

919,490 

283,234 

80,000 

163,800 

£ 
584,072 

602,952 

79,439 

483,932 

£ 

114,058 
51,766 

Crown  Lands 

Miscellaneous    

144,004 

Totals 

13,017,610 

14,458,177 

1,750,395 

Net  Increase 

309,828 
£1,440,567 

Increase  and  Decrease  of  the  Revenue  in  the  Nine  Months  of  the  Financial 
Year,  from  the  5th  of  April,  1854,  to  the  5th  of  January,  1855,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  preceding  year. 

Increase. — Customs,  74,6G5Z. ;  Excise,  866,294?.;  Stamps, 
121,187?. ;  Property  Tax,  1,338,722?. ;  Post  Office,  1^^,2'iU.— Total 
Increase,  2.585,102?.  Decrease. — Taxes.  201.153?.,  Crown  Lands, 
124,316?. ;  Miscellaneous,  331,317?.  Total  Decrease,  656,786?.  Net 
Increase,  1,928,316?. 
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MisccUanca. 


[Mar. 


CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  Corn  per  Imperial  Quarter  in  England  and  Wales,  during  each 
Week  of  the  Fourth  Quarter  of  1854  ;  together  with  the  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and 
Yearly  Average — {Continued  from  p.  871,  vol.  xvii.) 

[Coiiiiimiiicited  by  H.  F.  Jadis,  Esq.,  Coinplmller  ol' Ccirii  Return.s.] 


AVceks  ended  on  a  Satuidav, 

Weekly  Average. 

1854. 

-Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

live. 

Beans. 

Teas. 

October        7    

s.     d. 
oG     7 
57     0 
57     G 
CO     7 

.V.    d. 

29  11 

30  6 

31  3 

32  1 

J.     d. 
25     6 
25     4 
25     9 
20     6 

!.    d. 

34  8 
3t     8 

35  2 
30     5 

s.    d. 

44  0 
41     4 
41    10 

45  4 

.'.    d. 
39     3 

39  0 

40  9 
42     8 

14     

„            21     

„            28     

Average  for  October 

57   11 

30  11 

25     9 

35    M 

44     7i 

40     5 

November     4     

11     

08     0 
72     1 
72     0 

74     7 

33  6 
35     0 

34  7 

35  6 

27  3 

28  7 

28  4 

29  3 

38     5 
42     5 
41     2 
44   11 

47  6 

48  10 

49  2 

50  5 

41     9 

48     2 

18     

40     8 

„            25     

49     7 

Average  for  November. .  . . 

71     8 

34     7.f 

28     4 

41     85 

48  11^ 

48     0 

74     4 
73     0 

72  3 

73  4 
73     9 

35   10 
35     2 
34     6 

33  8 

34  1 

29     0 
28     4 
28     6 
27     4 
27  10 

45     3 
40     2 
47     4 
40     0 
47     1 

50     2 
49     5 
48     9 
47   10 
47     3 

49     4 

,              9     

49     5 

„            1  (5     

48     3 

„            23    

40  11 

30     

40     8 

Average  for  Dec  'niber    .  . . 

73     1 

31     7| 

28     2 

40     4 

48     8 

48     1 

Average  for  the  Quarter  .. 

OS     0 

33     6 

27     6 
27  11 

41     6 

47     0 

45  8 

Average  for  tlie  Year 

72     6 

36     0 

45   10 

47     31 

45     7J 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


Fluctuations  in  the  StocJc  and  Share  Markets  during  the  Months  of  October,  November, 
and  Decemher,  1854. — [Continued  from  p.  872,  vol.  xvii.) 


stocks  and  Sliarcs. 


Consols 

Exchequer  Bills 


Railways. 

Brin;htou  

Caledonian   

Eastern  Counties    

Great  Northern 

Great  Western    

London  &  North-Western 

Midlimd 

Lancashire  ai\d  Yorkshire 

North  Staffordshire    

Simth-Eastcrn 

South-Westei-n    

Vork,  N  ewcastle,&  Berwick 
York  and  North  Midland, 


Northern  of  Fr.ancc 
East  Indian 


Amt. 
of 


Stock 


20 
Stocl 


A  rat. 
Paid. 


100 
1(10 

20 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

174 
100 
100 
100 
100 


llitrhcst  Price  durinj 
the  Months  of 


2  Oct.  2  Nov. 


6f.6(/.P 


lot 

623 
115 
87i 
73 
103 
703 
72 
\%\ 
6fi 
83 
78 
55 


;  Dec.  '  Oct. 


911 

93:1 

84'.  6,/.  P. 

6i.Gi/.P. 

lO.i 

93 

fiU 

52i 

Hi; 

13 

001 

835- 

71i 

82i 

1013 

103i 

G'Ji 

GU 

r?.\ 

65i 

13i 

HI 

C23 

60^ 

8I4 

77 

77 

g;H- 

51 

4G3 

.-543 

"U 

223 

2.J4 

9.5| 
9i. 


105 
63^ 
HI 
90-i- 

IO2I 
70i 
723 
13i 
U\ 
83i 
78i 


23i 


94| 


107 
01 J 
HI 

-.90  i- 
713 

I02i 
714 
73| 
13  i 
C3 
821 
77-4 
51i 


Dec. 


951 
22i.  P. 


1104 
CGJ 
133 
974 
84 

1084 
72 
70 

\n 

GG| 
86 
771 
57i 


35 

23i 


Lowest  Price  during 
the  Months  of 


Oct. 


is. 


103 

581 
114 
874 
70g 
1004 
681 
703 
13i 
61f 
81 
75 
53 


344 

23 


Nov.   Dec, 


90i 
\s. 


104 
584 
114 
873 
68| 
972 
661 
693 
131 
574 
79i 
73 
501 


S54 
2i.  dis. 


93 

493 

10| 

82-4 

683 

93 

5li 

574 

lOf 

57i 

724 

Gl 

412 


272 
202 
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CURRENCY. 
B.VNK  OF  England, 


An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  1th  and  Qth  Victoria,  c,  22,  for  each  JVeel  ended 
on  a  Saturday,  for  the  Third  Quarter  of  1854:. — {Continued  from  p.  287.) 

[Compiled  from  the  "Bemlcer's  Magazine."] 


ISSUE  DE?ART.\IENT. 


Date. 

Notes 
Issued. 

Notes  iu 
hands  of 
Public. 

Government 
Debt. 

Other 
Securities. 

Gold  Coin 

iiiid 

Bullion. 

Silver 
Bullion. 

1S54. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

July          1 

27,483,985 

20,098,780 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

13,483,985 

8 

27,298,600 

20,521,240 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

13,298,660 

15 

27,0S5,945 

20,082,905 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

13,085,945 

„         22 

20,901,010 

20,650,525 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,901,010 

29 

26,771,780 

20,514,720 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,771,780 

August     5 

26,593,700 

20,302,405 

11,015,100 

2,98 1,900 

12,593,700 

12 

26,833,350 

20,164,510 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12.883,350 

19 

27,002,755 

20,122,935 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

13,002,755 

20 

26,943,695 

20,047,515 

11,015,100 

2,984,1,00 

12,943,695 

Sept.        2 

26,688,250 

19,851,005 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,688,250 

9 

26.630,110 

19,621,950 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,630,110 

10 

26,632,810 

19,583,385 

11,015,100 

2,981,900 

12,032,810 

23 

26,589,730 

19,296,250 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,589,730 

30 

26,464,300 

19,904,920 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,404,300 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


Date. 

Proprietors' 
Capital. 

Rest. 

Public 
Deposits. 

Other 
Deposits. 

Seven  Day 

and 
other  Bills. 

Total  Dr. 

1854. 

July          1 

8 

15 

22 

"         29 

August    5 

12 

19 

20 

Sept.        2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

£ 
11,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
11,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 

£ 
3,229,791 
3,265,820 
3.309,129 
3.328,532 
3,335,739 
3,429,744 
3,438,416 
3,450,375 
3,395,210 
3,689,563 
3,694,814 
3,703,852 
3,710,358 
3,719,493 

£ 
5,315.198 
4.948,822 
3,207,955 
2,058,785 
2.302,361 
2,.347,590 
2,990,274 
3,891,195 
3,974.574 
3,996,427 
4,342,700 
4,985,233 
5,363,572 
5,786,583 

£ 

11,119,344 

12,571,329 

11,655,973 

11,009,399 

11,124,200 

10,009,668 

10,153,899 

10,380.618 

9,975,033 

10,402,859 

9,766,245 

9,780,712 

9,768,357 

9,924,217 

£ 
982.081 
1,058;431 
1,120,013 
1,057,234 
1,039,720 
1,056,359 
1,043.799 
1,074,839 
1,060,180 
1,032,899 
1,059,551 
1,023,575 
1,021,395 
1,030,651 

£ 
35,200,014 
36,397,402 
33,846,070 
32,606,950 
32,355,080 
31,996,365 
32,179,388 
33,350,027 
32,957,997 
33,674,748 
33,410,316 
34,046,372 
34,416.683 
35,014,003 

Date. 

Government 
Securities. 

Other 
Securities. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 

Total  Cr. 

1851. 

July          1 

8 

15 

22 

',!         29 

August     5 

12 

19 

26 

Sept.        2 

9 
16 
23 
30 

£ 
10,332,795 
12,977,237 
12,470,237 
11,810,383 
11,775,383 
11,360,383 
10.680,493 
11,030,873 
10,969,279 
10,980,029 
10,996,955 
10,996,955 
10,990,955 
11,006,210 

£ 
10,750,401 
15,920,198 
14,234,926 
13,819.415 
13,610,093 
13,638,937 
14,101,584 
14,740,797 
14,400,809 
15,178,013 
14,719,492 
15,353,432 
15,487,091 
16,912,843 

£ 
7,385,205 
6,777,420 
6,402.980 
6,244.485 
6.257,000 
6,291,235 
6,608,840 
6,879,820 
6,896,180 
0,836,585 
7,008,160 
7,019,425 
7,293,480 
6,499,380 

£ 
731,613 
722,547 
737,927 
732,607 
712,544 
705,810 
728,471 
698,537 
691,729 
680,121 
691,709 
646,560 
639,156 
595,570 

£ 
35,200,014 
36,397,402 
33,846,070 
32,600,950 
32,355,080 
31,990,305 
32,179.388 
33,350,027 
32,957,997 
33,074,748 
33,410,316 
34,010,372 
34,410,083 
35,014,003 
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CURRENCY.— CoH/mMfJ. 

Country  Banks. 

Average  amount  of  Promissori/  Notes  in  Circulation  in  England  and  Wales 
in  each  week,  ended  on  a  Saturday,  for  the  Third  (Quarter  of  1854. — 
[Continued  from  page  288.) 

[Compiled  from  the  "  Banker's  Magazine."] 
England  and  Wales. 


Date. 

Private  Bauks. 

Joint  Stock  Bauks. 

Total. 

1854. 
July      1 

£ 
3,605,225 
3,638,674 
3,616,687 
3,594,716 
3,549,765 
3,520,802 
3,499,235 
3,475,133 
3,481,481 
3,484,359 
3,519,473 
3,551,070 
3,607,334 
3,721,714 

£ 
2,911,504 
2,925,173 
2,930,234 
2,912,966 
2,860,061 
2.829,712 
2,847,759 
2,846,855 
2,852,170 
2,868,860 
2,898,599 
2,952,917 
3,002,763 
3,064,952 

£ 
6,516,729 
6,563,847 
6,546,921 
6,507,682 
6,409,826 
6,350,514 
6,346,994 
6,321,988 
6,333,051 
6,353,219 
6,418,072 

„       8 

„     15 

„     22 

„     29 

Aug.     5 

„     12 

„     19 

,,     26 

Sept.    2 

„       9 

„     16 

6,503,987 
6,610,097 
6,786,666 

„     23 

„     30 

Fixed  Issues— Private  Banks,  £4,607,455  ;  Joint  Stock  Banks,  £3,325,857. 


Average  amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circtdation  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
during  the  Months  ended  the  8th  of  July,  the  5th  of  August,  and  the  2nd 
of  September,  1854. — {Continued  from  2Mge  288.) 


Scotland. 

Date. 

£5  and  above. 

Under  £5. 

Total. 

1854. 
July     5 

£ 
1,408,585 

1,384,162 

1,304,628 

£ 
2,612,272 

2,578,413 

2,562,808 

£ 
4,020,857 

3,962,575 

3,867,436 

Aug.     8 

Sept.    2 

Ikeland. 

Date. 

£5  and  above. 

Under  £5. 

Total. 

1854. 
July     5 

Aug.     8 

£ 
2,777,269 

2,806,412 

2,729,805 

£ 
3,024,093 

2,807,655 

2,847,602 

£ 
5,801,362 

5,614,067 

5,577,407 

Sept.    2 

Fixed  Issues— Scotland,  £3,087,209;  Ireland,  £6,354,494. 
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CURRENCY. 
Bank  of  England. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  *itli  and  8th  Victoria,  c.  32,  for  each  TVeeh 
ended  on  a  Saturday,  for  the  Fourth  Quarter  0/1854. 

[Compiled  from  the  "Banker's  Magazine."] 


ISSUE   DEPARTMENT. 


Date. 

Notes 
Issued. 

Kotes  in 
hands  of 
Pubhc. 

Government 
Debt. 

Other 
Secxu'ities. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 

Silver 
Bullion. 

1S51. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Oct.       7    ... 

26,350,030 

19,959,015 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,350,030 

IJ-    ... 

26,333,410 

20,577,965 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,333,410 

21    ... 

26,813,125 

20,866,520 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,818,125 

28    ... 

27,022,310 

20.935,885 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

13,022,310 

Kov.      4    ... 

2G,969,9.i0 

20,603,010 

11,01.5,100 

2,984,900 

12,969,950 

11    ... 

26.999,380 

20,289,035 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,999,380 

18    ... 

26,852,420 

19,828,270 

11,015,100 

3,984,900 

12,852,420 

25    ... 

27,102,620 

19,749,975 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

13,102,020 

Dec.      3    ... 

27,244,460 

19,616,790 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

13,244,460 

9    ... 

27,334,415 

19,405,585 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

13,334,415 

„        16    ... 

27,369,845 

19,039,065 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

13,369,845 

23    ... 

27,478,185 

19,125,445 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

13,478,185 

„        80    ... 

27,180,835 

19,401,150 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

13,180,835 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


Date. 

Proprietors' 
Capital. 

Best. 

Public 
Deposits. 

Other 
Deposits. 

Seven  Day 

and 
other  Bills. 

Total  Dr. 

1854. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Oct.       7    ... 

14,553,000 

3,728,625 

5,766,065 

9,598,807 

1,059,737 

34,700,234 

,.        14    ... 

14,553,000 

3,117,968 

2,554,623 

11,316,564 

1,079,986 

33,522,140 

21    ... 

14,553,000 

3,125,834 

1,893,487 

11,703,867 

1,115,006 

33,390,194 

33    ... 

14,553,000 

3,133,547 

1,905,513 

11,441,511 

1,130,644 

33,16.3,215 

Nov.      4    ... 

14,553,000 

•3,136,875 

3,858,100 

10,933,023 

1,130,999 

33,600,997    - 

„       11    ... 

14,553,000 

3,166,073 

3,525,677 

10,243,333 

1,114,875 

33,602,857 

18    ... 

14,553,000 

3,172,364 

4,465,918 

9,685,004 

1,070,665 

32,946,951 

„        25    ... 

14,553,000 

3,176,199 

4,782,390 

9,715,309 

1,041,770 

33,371,668 

Dec.       2    ... 

14,553,000 

8,121,643 

4,994,893 

9,759,246 

1,052,658 

33,481,439 

9    ... 

14,553,000 

3,124,711 

5,545,408 

9,691,373 

1,022,107 

33,936,599 

„       16    ... 

14,553,000 

3,132,039 

6,035,675 

9,710,513 

993,112 

34,434,338 

„       33    ... 

14,553,000 

3,140,653 

6,560,414 

10,009,957 

938,622 

35,202,645 

„       80    ... 

14,553,000 

3,152,753 

6,695,436 

10,558,387 

893,118 

35,851,694 

Date. 

Government 
Securities. 

Other 

Securities. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 

Total  Cr. 

1S54. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Oct.       7    ... 

11,015,466 

10,677,317 

6,391,015 

622,436 

34,706,234 

14    ... 

11,079,038 

15,110,463 

5,755,445 

571,195 

32,52::.140 

21    ... 

11,113,273 

14,743,463 

6,940,605 

587,853 

32,3'J(i,194 

28    ... 

10,960,762 

14,556,912 

6,086,425 

559,116 

32,103,215 

Nov.      4    ... 

11,524,493 

14,155,089 

6,306,340 

555,076 

32,000,997 

11    •• 

11,413,016 

13,899,081 

6,710,345 

580,415 

32,003,857 

IS    ... 

11,439,871 

13,850,506 

7,024,150 

043,364 

32,9)0,951 

25    ... 

11,461,703 

13,8.50,146 

7,363,645 

007,174 

33,271,608 

Dec.       2    ... 

11,517,738 

13,710,468 

7,627,670 

625,563 

3.3,481,439 

9    ... 

11. CO], 267 

13,732,473 

7,938,830 

671.029 

33,930,599 

16    ... 

11,505.237 

13,869,287 

8,330,780 

659,03 1 

34,424,338 

23    ... 

11,609,583 

14,581,403 

8,353,740 

658,919 

35,203,615 

„        30    ... 

11,611,553 

15,806,634 

7,779,685 

653,823 

35,851,094 

fle 
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CURUETSiCY. —Ojuiintted, 
Country  Banks. 

Average  amount  of  Promissoty  Notes  in  Circulation  in  England  and  Wales 
in  each  Week  ended  on  a  Saturdai/,for  the  Fourth  Quarter  o/1854. 

[Compiled  from  the  "Banker's  Magazine."] 


Ekgland  A^'D  Wales. 


D.itc. 

Private  Banks. 

Joint  Stock  Banks. 

Total. 

1854. 

Oct.      7 

,,     14 

£ 
3,874,813 
4,003,952 
4,005,057 
3,981,608 
3,980,027 
3,979,549 
3,926,372 
3,898,704 
3,885,306 
3,850,702 
3,829,006 
3,830,616 

£ 
3,142,073 
3,158,997 
3,132,055 
3,125,842 
3,156,359 
3,158,733 
3,120,001 
3,098,501 
3,095,978 
3,077,421 
3,057,878 
3,059,077 

£ 
7,016,886 
7,162,949 

„    21 

7,137,712 

,,     28  ...    . 

7,107,510 

Nov.     4 

„     11 

7,136,386 
7,138,282 

,,     18 

7,052,373 

,,     25 

6,997,205 

Dec.     2 

9 

6,981,284 
6,928,123 

„     16 

6,887,484 

„     23 

6,890,293 

Fixed  Issues— Private  Banks,  £4,607,455  ;  Joint  Stock  Banks,  £3,325,857. 


Average  amount  of  Promissorj/  Notes  in  Circulation  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
during  the  Four  Weeks  ended  the  28th  October,  the  25th  November,  and 
the  23rd  December,  18o4. 


Four  Weeks  ended 

£5  and  above. 

Under  £5. 

Total. 

1854. 
Oct.    28 

£ 
1,454,939 

1,543,001 

1,522,168 

£ 
2,727,185 

2,908,304 

2,793,922 

£ 
4,182,128 

Nov,  25 

4,451,908 

Dec.   23 

4,316,095 

Ieeland. 


Four  Weeks  ended 

£5  and  .aljove. 

Under  £5. 

Total. 

1854. 
Oct     28  

£ 
2,995,724 

3,055,594 

2,984,835 

£ 
3,347,355 

3,602,717 

3,737,812 

£ 
6,343,081 

Nov.  25  

6,658,312 

Dec.   23 

6,722,649 

Fixed  Issues— Scotland,  £3,087,209  ;  Ireland,  £6,354,494. 
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S  T  A  T  I  S  T  I  C  A  L    SOCIETY. 


J  JINK   1855. 


Twenty -first  Anniversarij  Meeting  of  the  Statistical  Societi/. 
Session  1851-55. 

[Held  at  No.  12,  St.  James's  Square,  London,  Tlmrsday,  15th  March,  1855.] 

Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Circular  convening  the  Meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Dr.  Guy,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  read  the  following  Eeport 
of  the  Council  on  the  progress  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year: — 

Eeport  of  the  Council. 

Twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Statistical  Society  held 
its  first  Anniversary  Meeting,  and  received  the  congratulations  of 
the  Council  on  its  then  state  and  prospects.  Its  subsequent  pro- 
gress, as  set  fortli  in  successive  ainnial  reports,  has  fully  justified  the 
sanguine  ex])cctations  then  entertained. 

The  Society  now  consists  of  853  Members,  exclusive  of  Foreign 
Honorary,  and  Corresponding  IMcmbers,  which  number  has  under- 
gone little  change  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting.  Pourteen 
new  Fellows  have  been  elected  ;  eight  have  resigned  ;  aiul  nine  have 
died.  The  withdrawals  from  the  Society  have  been  below,  but  the 
deaths  above,  tlie  average. 

The  income  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  December, 
1851,  falls  short  by  less  than  30Z.  of  the  very  large  receipts  of  the 
previous  year.  This  slight  falling-off  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
small  amount  of  arrears  left  to  be  collected,  and  partly  by  the  total 
absence  from  the  column  of  receipts  of  compositions,  which  amounted 
for  the  year  1853  to  105/.  The  finances  of  the  Society  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  been  recruited  by  the  addition  of  upwards  of  lOOZ.  to  an 
item  to  which  the  Council  have  great  satisfaction  in  adverting.  At 
their  last  Annivei-sary  Meeting  they  had  occasion  to  invite  the 
special  attention  of  the  Fellows  to  the  increasiiig  sale  of  the  Journal, 
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as  evidenced  by  the  receipts  for  the  last  three  years;  and  they  looked 
Ibrward  to  a  still  further  increase,  in  consequence  of  the  publication 
of  the  Index.  In  this  expectation  the  Council  are  happy  to  say  that 
they  have  not  been  disappointed,  for  the  receipts  from  this  source 
have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  su])ply  the  deficit  vphich  an  absence 
of  compositions  would  have  left.  The  sales  of  the  Society's  Journals, 
whicli  realized  50/.  on  the  average  of  the  six  years  ending  1851, 
70Z.  in  1S52,  and  90/.  in  1853,  yielded  in  1854 'no  less  than  152Z., 
exclusive  of  the  Index,  which  created  a  new  source  of  income  to  the 
amount  of  45/.  These  two  sources  of  income  combined  carried  to 
the  credit  of  the  Society  no  less  than  197/. 

At  the  period  of  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  the  Index  was 
passing  through  the  press,  and  the  Council  ventured  to  anticipate 
such  a  demand  for  it  as  would  enable  them  to  defray  the  expense  of 
its  publication  without  incurring  any  fresh  liability.  This  anticipa- 
tion also  has  been  fulfilled,  and  more  speedily  than  might  have 
been  expected ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  receipt  of  45/.  from  the 
sales  of  the  Index  itself,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  receipt  of  upwards  of  100/.  for  sales  of  Journals  in  1853  and 
1854,  in  excess  of  the  receipt  of  previous  years,  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  publication  of  the  Index.  A  calculation  based  upon  tliis 
assumption  shows  that  the  publication  of  the  Index  has  entailed  no 
expense  upon  the  Society ;  while  the  remaining  copies  constitute  a 
valuable  property,  and  a  powerful  inducement  to  Fellows  of  tlie 
Society  and  purchasers  of  the  Journal  to  complete  their  sets.  The 
Council  are  aware  that  much  of  the  success  which  has  attended  this 
financial  experiment  is  due  to  the  active  and  zealous  services  of 
jNIr.  Cheshire,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Society  lias  fallen  short  of  that  of  the  prs>- 
vious  year  by  34/.  The  Society's  liabilities  which,  on  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1853,  amounted  to  135/.  2s.  9d.,  were  reduced  on  the  last  day  of 
1854  to  the  single  liability,  since  discharged,  of  111/.  9^.  2d.,  due  to 
the  Society's  printer.  The  Council  have  reason  to  hope  that  the 
balance-sheet  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  December,  1855,  will  be 
found  free  from  auy  entry  under  this  head.  This  freedom  from  debt 
might  have  been  realized,  in  accordance  with  the  hope  expr-essed  by 
the  Council  last  year,  in  the  balance-sheet  now  presented  to  the 
Society,  had  it  not  been  for  the  accidental  absence  of  Compositions. 
Encouraged  by  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  Society's  finances,  the 
Council  have  sanctioned  an  expenditure  of  45/.,  for  the  preparation 
of  a  Catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Library.  This  Catalogue,  which 
they  have  entrusted  to  the  able  and  experienced  hands  of  Mr. 
"Wheatley,  by  whom  the  valuable  Index  to  the  first  fifteen  volumes  of 
the  Society's  Journal  was  compiled,  is  now  complete,  and  is  submit- 
ted to  the  Meeting.  The  following  extracts  from  a  Eeport  given  ia 
to  the  Council  by  Mr.  Wheatley  will  explain  the  principle  on  which 
this  very  valuable  Catalogue  has  been  compiled.  "  The  library  con- 
tains 2,000  distinct  works,  including  Tracts,  but  exclusive  of  Blue 
Books;  and  2, GOO  volumes.  The  Catalogue  is  arranged  in  one  general 
Alphabet,  the  libi'ary  itself  being  arranged  in  classes  on  the  shelves. 
Each  work  has  but  one  principal  descriptive  entry.  This  entry  is 
under  the  Author'' s  name.     Anonymous  works  are  placed  under  the 
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subject  to  which  they  relate.  Short  classifications  of  the  subjects  on 
which  the  books  in  the  Library  treat,  are  introduced,  referring  to  the 
names  of  the  Authors  in  the  same  Greueral  Alphabet,  thereby  uniting 
the  advantages  of  the  alphabetical  and  classified  systems.  The  Tracts 
are  bound  up  in  six  collections,  or  series,  corresponding  with  the 
system  of  arrangement  adopted  Mith  the  books  upon  the  shelves  ; 
and  they  are  referred  to  in  the  Catalogue  by  number  of  Series, 
number  of  Volume,  and  number  of  Tract.  Periodical  Literature 
and  Books  of  Eeference  form  classes  or  divisions  by  themselves." 
Material  improvements  in  the  arrangement  of  the  books,  and  con- 
siderable additions  to  the  Library,  have  been  made  during  the  pro- 
gress of  tliis  very  useful  work;  and  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  completion  of  defective  sets,  and  the  binding  of  the  more  valu- 
able books.  The  improvement  which  has  been  effected  in  the  Library 
itself,  and  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  is  too  considerable  not  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Fellows. 

Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Library  dimng  tlie 
past  year,  partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  donation.  Among  the 
more  considerable  donors  the  Council  would  mention,  as  deserving  of 
special  acknowledgment,  the  India  Board,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick, 
Monsieur  Qaetelet,  and  Dr.  Edv/ard  Jarvis,  who  has  forwarded  a  third 
and  fourth  collection  of  Statistical  and  Official  publications  from 
America.  The  Council  woidd  also  make  special  mention  of  the 
kindness  of  Lord  Eomney,  in  presenting  the  Society  with  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Finance  Reports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  much  needed 
to  complete  their  set.  They  would  also  take  tliis  opportunity  of 
stating  that  the  Eepoi-ts  for  the  years  1814  and  1815  are  still 
wanting. 

The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  held  since  the  last  Anni- 
versary have  been  unusually  well  attended;  and  several  interesting 
communications  have  been  read  and  discussed.  Each  of  the  four  sub- 
divisions into  which  the  general  science  of  Statistics  was  divided  by  the 
Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  held  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  preceding  the  foundation  of 
this  Society,  namely,  "  1.  Economical  Statistics,  2.  Political  Statis- 
tics, 3.  Medical  Statistics,  4.  Moral  and  Intellectual  Statistics,  has 
been  illustrated  by  these  communications.  To  the  division  of  Econo- 
mical Statistics  belong  Dr.  Gruy's  paper,  "  On  the  relation  of  the 
Price  of  Wheat  to  the  Eevenue  derived  from  Customs  and  Excise;" 
Mr.  Danson's  able  paper  on  "  Our  Commerce  with  Russia  in  Peace 
and  War;"  Mr.  Miuasi's  paper,  "  On  a  Decimal  System  of  Coinage;" 
Dr.  Waddilove's  paper,  "  On  the  effect  of  the  Recent  Orders  in 
Council  in  relation  to  British,  Russian,  and  Neutral  Commerce;" 
and  Mr.  Newmarch's  valuable  communication,  "  On  the  Loans  raised 
by  Mr.  Pitt  during  the  first  French  AVar,  1793-1801,  with  some 
statements  in  defence  of  the  Methods  of  Funding  employed."  All 
these  communications,  from  their  direct  bearing  on  questions  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  Politician  and  Statesman,  might  have  been 
classed  with  equal  propriety  under  the  second  head  of  Political 
Statistics,  to  which  division  Mr.  William  Tayler's  "  Statistical  and 
Historical  View  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm"  may  also  be  referred. 
To  the  subdivision  of  Medical  Statistics  belongs  JMr.  Angus's  com- 
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niunlcatiou,  "  On  the  ]\Iovein?nt  of  tlic  Population,  JMortallty,  and 
Fatal  Diseases  in  London  in  the  last  fourteen  years."  Under  t])e 
head  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  vStatistics,  the  paper  by  the  Keverend 
Robert  Everest,  "  On  Pauperism  and  Crime  in  the  United  States  of 
America,"  and  that  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  "  On  the  Statistical  Posi- 
tion of  Keligious  Bodies  in  England  and  Wales,"  would  have  to  be 
placed.  Mr.  Bell's  paper  on  the  "  Statistics  of  the  Colony  of  Vic- 
toria," and  Mr.  WeUon's  paper  on  tlie  "  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  of  America,"  must  be  arranged  in  a  class  of  Oeneral  Statistics, 
for  which  the  classification  just  quoted  makes  no  provision.  Beibre 
leaving  this  portion  of  their  Jieport  the  Council  would  advert  to  the 
bearing  which  many  of  tlie  communications  now  enuiiserated  have 
upon  the  most  iuteresting  and  important  questions  of  the  day.  To 
this  circumstance  may  doubtless  be  attributed  the  growing  estimation 
in  which  the  Society  is  held  ;  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  tin-owing 
light  upon  such  questions — for  the  purpose  of  procuring,  arranging, 
and  publishing  "  facts  calculated  to  illustrate  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  Society" — that  the  Statistical  Society  was  originally 
founded. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which 
met  at  Liverpool  in  September,  1854,  under  the  Presidency  of  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby,  was  distinguished  by  the  success  that  attended 
the  Statistical  Section,  over  which  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.,  E.Ii.S.,  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  this  Society,  pi'esided ;  no  less  than  by  the 
great  prominence  given  to  the  science  of  Statistics  in  the  able  and 
eloquent  inaugural  address  of  the  noble  Chairman.  Several  valuable 
papers  read  at  that  Meeting  have  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
our  Journal,  and  others  still  remain  in  reserve.  Those  who  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  or  peruse  the  inaugural  address  delivered 
by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  will  rejoice 
that  the  noble  Earl  has  consented  a  third  time  to  fill  the  oSice  of 
President  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

Amidst  so  many  subjects  of  congratulation  the  Council  revert 
with  extreme  regret  to  the  losses  which  the  Society  has  lately  sus- 
tained by  the  decease  of  several  of  its  Members.  The  list  of  the 
Eoreign  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society  has  been  deprived  of  the 
distinguished  name  of  Leon  Eaucher,  and  of  that  of  M.  Bergsoe,  of 
Copenhagen,  of  which  two  names  the  latter  was  added  only  last 
year. 

The  {Society  has  also  to  regret  the  loss  of  one  of  its  distinguished 
Members,  who  had  belonged  to  it  from  its  very  foundation,  The 
Reverend  Eichard  Jones,  ex- Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  King's 
College,  and  the  still  more  severe  loss  of  another  of  its  original 
Members,  Mr.  Joseph  Hume.  The  Society  will  share  with  the  Council, 
the  Legislature,  and  the  Country,  the  regret  with  which  they  have  re- 
ceived the  announcement  of  the  decease  of  one  Avho,  during  a  long 
life  of  sustained  industry,  undeviatiug  integrity,  and  watchful  care 
of  the  public  interests,  did  so  much  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
accurate  statistical  information,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  purposes  of 
good  government. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
expressed  his  delight  that  the  Society  was  in  a  good  financial  position, 
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and  that  the  sale  of  tlie  Journal  continued  to  increase.  Some  one 
advocated  a  few  years  ago  that  the  Journal  should  be  suspended; 
but  he  (tlie  noble  lord)  was  of  opinion  that,  whatever  might  be 
sacrificed,  that  should  be  retained.  It  was  the  great  link  that  bound 
together  the  present  and  the  absent  Members  of  the  Society,  and 
would  prove  eminently  useful  to  the  moralists  and  legislators  of 
future  ages.  By  means  of  that  Journal  the  Society  was  sending  out 
from  day  to  day  very  valuable  records,  of  which  posterity  would  reap 
the  fruit.  The  importance  of  the  Society  was  increasing  every  day. 
It  was  clear  that  parliament  Avas  becoming  more  and  more  unfitted 
for  the  complete  discussion  of  great  questions,  which  required  calm 
and  lengtliened  consideration.  Parliament  was  overwhelmed  with 
business,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, 500  or  GOO  men  could  meet  and  discuss  philosophically  those 
great  and  abstruse  subjects  with  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Society 
to  deal.  One  of  the  great  functions  of  the  Society  was  to  prepare 
matters  for  that  great  assembly,  and  that  duty  it  appeared  to  be 
performing  well.  The  Society  was,  moreover,  instructing  the  public 
mind.  Let  them  take,  for  instance,  that  valuable  Paper  which  was 
read  by  Mr.  jS'ewmarch  a  few  evenings  ago,  on  the  subject  of  the 
loans  raised  by  INIr.  Pitt,  and  he  woidd  ask  whether  the  publication  of 
that  valuable  essay  was  not  conferring  an  immense  benefit  upon  par- 
liament and  the  public  ?  The  exertions  of  the  Society  were  not 
confined  to  ])olitica]  matters.  It  embraced  all  other  subjects  having 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  well-being  of  society,  and  it  woidd  have  been 
well  if  some  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  had  availed  theniselves  of 
the  information  it  had  circulated.  There  would  not  then  have  been 
that  a\vful  sacrifice  of  life  which  had  been  caused  by  ignorance  and 
blundering. 

Colonel  Sykes  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  Eeport,  together  witli 
the  abstract  of  receipts  and  payments,  and  balance  sheet  of  assets 
and  liabilities.  He  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  observa- 
tions of  Lord  Harrowby,  and  added  that  he  tliought  some  of  the 
dogmas  of  political  economy  might  be  placed  on  less  questionable 
bases  than  those  upon  which  they  now  stood,  by  a  careful  review  and 
collation  of  the  facts  that  it  had  been  the  duty  of  the  Statistical 
Society  to  place  before  the  public  in  the  seventeen  volumes  of  its 
Journal.  Legislation  founded  upon  assumptions  could  only  be 
speculative,  and  miglit  be  injurious  to  the  community ;  but  compre- 
hensive statistics  necessarily  produced  generalizations,  and  consequent 
safety,  in  the  initiation  and  adaptation  of  new  laws. 

Lord  Ebriugton  bore  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  the  Society 
to  public  men,  on  account  of  the  fulness  and  impartiality  with  vrliich 
the  subjects  brought  under  its  notice  were  investigated  and  discussed. 
It  was  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  tl)at  all  questions  brought  before 
Parliament  were,  or  could  be,  fully  or  fairly  debated,  since  there  were 
frequently  elements  in  the  consideration  of  questions  which  it  did  not 
suit  the  tactics  of  either  party  to  touch,  to  say  nothing  of  those  with 
which  the  speakers  were  imperfectly  acquainted. 

A  ballot  was  then  taken  for  the  President,  Council,  and  Officers 
for  the  year  ensuing,  and  tlie  following  was  declared  to  be  the 
List : — 
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President. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  F.R.S. 

Council. 
James  Bird,  M.D.  1  *Herman  Merivale,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Peter  Boileau,  Bart.,  F.R.S.        j  Horace  Mann,  Esq. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Ebring-  |  William  Newmarch,  Esq. 

ton,  M.P.  '  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Overstone 

William  Farr,  Esq.  The    Riglit   Rev.    The    Lord    Bishop   of 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  William,  Earl  i       Oxford,  F.R.S. 

Fitzwilliam,  K.G.,  F.R.S.  j  The    Right    Hon.    Sir    John    Somerset 


James  William  Gilbart,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  Ewart  Gladstone, 

M.P.,  D.C.L. 
William  Augustus  Guy,  M.E. 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Harrowby 
James  Heywood,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
Thomas  Hodgkin,  M.D. 
*John  Gellibrand  Hubbard,  Esq. 
Charles  Jellicoe,  Esq. 
William  Golden  Lumley,  Esq. 
The  Right  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie,  F.G.S. 


Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Robert  Aglionby  Slaney,  Esq. 
*T.  H.  Sutton  Sotheron,  Esq.,  M.P. 
*The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley,  M.P. 
Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  F.R.S. 
Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Lord  Harry  George  Vane,  M.P. 
*John  Walter,  Esq.,  M.P. 
*The  Right  Hon.  Lord  WharnclifFe,F.R.S. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wodehouse 
The  Rev.  E.  Wyatt-Edgell 


*  Those  marked  thus  are  Neiv  Members. 

Treasurer. 
William  Farr,  Esq. 

Honorary  Secretaries. 
William  Augustus  Guy,  M.  B.  |  William  Newmarch,  Esq. 

WilUam  Golden  Lumley,  Esq. 

Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring 
President,  Council,  and  Officers,  for  their  services  during  the  past 
year,  congratulated  the  Society  on  its  increased  and  increasing- 
usefulness.  He  thought  some  means  ought  to  be  adopted  for  making 
its  operations  better  knoAvn,  especially  amongst  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  questions  it  investigated. 
He  thought  also  tliat  people  who  took  an  interest  in  public  aflairs 
should  be  made  more  extensively  acquainted  with  what  the  Society 
was  doing.  Por  himself  he  would  say,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  practical 
value  of  the  Society  in  reference  to  tlio  public  atlaii's  of  the  day,  prior 
to  becoming  a  member  of  it,  and  he  was  afraid  that  many  others 
participated  in  that  ignorance.  The  journals  o-f  tlie  Society  contained 
most  valuable  information ;  but  at  present  he  believed  their  perusal 
was  almost  altogether  confined  to  those  who  took  an  interest  in 
statistics,  and  already  appreciated  their  importance.  As  regarded 
the  Society  itself,  its  present  position  was  highly  satisfactory,  and 
reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  those  who  had  been  intrusted  with  its 
management. 

INlr.  Tottie  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Lord  Ebrington,  JNt.P.,  then  moved,  and  Mr.  Lodge  seconded,  a 
vote  of  thiinks  to  the  Chairman,  and  the  meeting  separated. 
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Chi  tlie  Loans  raised  hi/  Mr.  Fitt  during  the  First  French  TVar, 
1793-1  SOI;  icith  some  statemciits  in  defence  of  the  Methods  of 
Finding  employed.  By  AVilliam  Newmaech,  one  of  the  Honorary 
Secretaries  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  on  Monday,  the  19th  of  February,  1835.] 

In  discussiug  this  subject,  I  sliall  consider  in  succession  the  following 
topics : — 

I. — General  Impressions  entertained  of  ^Ir.  Pitt's  Policy  as  regards  the  Loans 

raised  from  1793  to  1801. 
II. — Specific  allegations  against  Mr.  Pitt,  and  some  suggested  Answers. 
III. — The   Outbreak  of   the  War,    1st    February,   1793. — The   Political    Events 

wliich  immediately  led  to  it. 
IV. — Commercial  Embarrassments,  and  Scarcity,  in  the  early  part  of  1793. 
v.— The  First  Loan  of  the  War  of  4,500,000;.  in  March,  1793.— Its  History 

and  its  Terms. 
VI. — Statement  of  the  Sev'en  further  Loans,  which  it  is  proposed  to  examine  in 

detail.— Tlie  11,000,000/.  of  February,  1794.— The  Floating  Debt  of  Navy 

Bills. 
VII.— The  18,000,000/.  of  1st  February,  1795.— The  condemnation  by  Mr.  Fox  of 

the  Advances  made  to  the  Emperor. 
VIII.— The    18,000,000/.   of  December,   1796.— The  Committee  of  Inquiry  with 

reference  to  it. 
IX. — The  Large   Funding  of  Navy  and  Exchequer  Bills  in  November,  1796. — 

Failure  of  tlie  attempt  to  accomplish  the  operation  in  the  4  and  5  Per  Cents. 
X. — Gloomy  state  of  affairs  1  796-97. — Loyalty  Loan  of  18,000,000/.  in  December, 

1790. — Its  History,  Terras,  and  the  Loss  entailed  by  it  on  the  Subscribers. — 

Loan  of  April,  1797. 
XI. — General  Conclusions,  justified  by  the  foregoing  Details. — Those  Conclu- 
sions are  in  Favour  of  Mu.  Pitt. 
XII. — The  Difficulties  which  prevented  large  Taxation,  1793-1798. — Rapid 

succession  of  Bad  Harvests,  but  great  efforts  made. 
XIII. — Great    Influence   produced   by   false    Calculations   of  the    weakness  of  the 

Enemy,  and  by  false  reliance  on  the  Sinking  Fund. — Testimony  of  Mr, 

Burke  and  Loud  Grenville. 
XIV. — Statement  of  the  Question  as  regards  the  Comparative  Eligibility  of 

contracting  Loans  in  Low  Rate  and  High  Rate  Funds. 
XV. — Tlie  strong  Practical   Considerations  in  favour  of  preferring  Consols 

or  a  Low  Rate  Fund. 
XVI. — The  Comparative  Results  of  the  two  Methods  as  applied  to  the  Ten 

Largest  Loans,  1793-1801. 
XVII.— The  Same  as  regards  the  Loan  of  8,000,000/.  of  March,  1847. 
xviii. — Mr.    Pitt's   Doctrines  relative   to  Raising  War  Supplies  within  the 

Year. 

I. — General  Impressions  entertained  of  Mr.  Fitt's  policy  as  regards  the 
Loans  raised  from  1793  to  1801. 

Among  those  persons  who  by  taste  or  occupation  are  led  to  interest 
themselves  in  questions  relating  to  the  General  Finance  of  the  country, 
and  especially  in  questions  relating  to  the  Funding  System  and  the 
In  ational  Debt,  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  many  who  are 
not  prepared  to  express  very  strong  censure  of  the  financial  policy  of 
]Mi'.  Pitt,  during  the  first  French  War  of  1793—1802,  as  that  policy 
was  displayed  in  the  contraction  of  Loans. 
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The  intemperate  accusations  of  a  period  of  violent  contest  between, 
political  parties,  holding  scarcely  an  opinion  in  common,  have,  as 
regards  Mr.  Pitt's  measures  of  finance,  survived  to  subsequent  gene- 
rations ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  to  our  credit  tliat  we  should  con- 
tinue to  repeat  the  abstract  censures  originated  by  the  enemies  of 
3Ir.  Pitt,  and  neglect  almost  wholly  to  make  ourselves  familiar  with 
the  real  nature  of  those  extreme  practical  difljculties  which  were  cei'- 
tainly  considered  by  the  public  who  supported  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  complete 
vindication  of  the  financial  expedients  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
employ. 

War  was  declared  against  England  and  Holland  by  the  ]S'atioual 
Convention  on  the  1st  February,  1793 :  and  the  definitive  treaty  of 
Peace  was  signed  at  Amiens  on  the  25th  March,  1802.  On  the  first 
of  these  dates  the  funded  capital  of  the  Debt  was  238 — on  the  second 
57-4  Millions  Sterling;  during  nine  yeai'S  of  war  therefore  the  funded 
capital  of  the  Debt  was  increased  by  33G  Millions.  Mr.  Pitt  ceased 
to  be  Premier  a  year  before  the  Peace,  or  on  the  l7th  of  March, 
1801;  but  in  reality  his  was  the  mind  which  devised  the  system,  in 
accordance  Avith  which  these  336  Millions  were  added  to  the  Debt. 

Now  for  this  amount  of  debt  inscribed  the  actual  sum  received 
in  money  was  about  223  INIillions  ;  or,  in  general  terms,  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  capital  created ;  and  lience  arises  the  censure  and  the 
accusation.  I  pass  over  all  that  part  of  the  controversy  M"hich  relates 
to  the  policy  and  tlie  management  of  the  War,  and  therefore  over  all 
those  questions  which  relate  to  the  ])lan  of  ojiposing  the  eneuiy  by 
subsidies  of  money  to  Continental  Allies,  and  I  confine  myself  to  the 
censures  and  the  accusations  Avhich  have  been,  and  are,  directed 
against  the  manner  in  which  this  great  debt  was  contracted. 

II. — Specific  allegations  against  Mr.  Pitt,  and  some  suggested  Answers. 

It  is  said,  then,  that  there  were  two  capital  faults,  viz.,  ignorance 
of  some  of  the  simplest  rules  of  finance  ; — and  gross  extravagance  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  Loans  were  brought  into  the  market. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  rule,  obligatory  on  all  finance 
ministers  in  this  country,— and  as  especially  binding  on  ]\lr.  Pitt, — 
that  all  Loans  shall  be  raised  at  the  market  rate  of  interest  at  the 
time; — that  the  amount  of  capital  funded  shall  in  no  Avay  exceed  the 
capital  actually  raised  in  money ; — and  that  consequently  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Minister  practically  to  disregard  any  considerations  of 
difficulty  to  the  Exchequer,  arising  from  the  proposal  of  novel  terms 
in  a  straitened  nioncy  market,  or  of  excessive  pressure  to  a  commu- 
nity alread}'^  suftering  from  inordinate  burdens  and  extreme  dangers. 

It  is  alleged  that  Mr.  Pitt  systematically  violated  these  canons 
of  finance,  and  violated  them  without  any  sufiicient  necessity,  and 
certainly,  it  is  said,  without  any  compensating  advantage.  In  point 
of  fact  there  have  been,  and  I  dare  say  there  are,  persons  who  believe 
that  the  whole  of  the  103  millions  of  debt — which  represent  the 
difterence  between  the  money  received  and  the  capital  ci'eated — was 
a  loss  to  the  country  of  the  grossest  and  most  gratuitous  kind ; 
a  loss  wholly  unrelieved  by  any  trace  of  justification  or  deduction. 

The  real  gravity  of  the  charge,  however,  is  found  in  those  quarters 
where,  with  great  iforce  and  ingenuity  of  reasoning,  it  is  urged — that 
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it  was  the  duty  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  have  raised  the  loans  of  the  First 
French  AVar  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principle  of  paying  a  rate 
of  interest  for  each  loan  equal  to  the  market  value  of  money  at  the 
time ;  and,  adopting  such  a  course,  to  have  enahled  the  country,  on 
the  return  of  peace,  to  have  materially  reduced  the  an7iual  rate  of 
interest,  and  therefore  the  annual  cliarge  of  the  debt.  And  further, 
that  it  was  not  less  his  plain  policy  than  his  distinct  duty  to  have 
raised  a  very  much  larger  portion  of  the  Supplies  within  the  year ; 
and  in  that  manner,  especially  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  War, 
to  have  avoided  those  onerous  loans  which  have  descended  to  our- 
selves unredeemed  and  perhaps  but  little  susceptible  of  redemption. 

In  referring  to  the  party  which  holds  these  views  I  would  be 
understood  to  do  so  with  great  respect.  It  includes  names  of  the 
greatest  eminence ;  and  if  I  venture  to  call  in  question  their  opinions 
on  the  subject  now  under  discussion,  I  do  so  for  the  specific  reason 
that,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  those  opinions  have  been  formed  on  abstract 
grounds,  and  not  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  particular  facts 
and  circumstances  which  marked  the  whole  of  the  period  from  1793 
to  1801,  and  placed  Mr.  Pitt  in  situations  of  financial  difliculty, 
which  were  wholly  new,  and  happily  since  then  have  had  no 
parallel. 

I  am  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  such  a  careful  examina- 
tion as  I  have  just  mentioned  will  show  in  a  very  decisive  manner 
— (1)  That  it  would  have  been  practically  impossible  to  have 
raised  most  of  Mr.  Pitt's  loans  in  the  amounts,  and  at  the  times  re- 
quired, if  the  principle  of  borrowing  at  par  had  been  enforced  : 
(2.)  That  even  if  the  money  had  been  raised  in  Five  per  cent.,  instead 
of  mainly  in  Three  per  cent.  Stock,  the  diflSculties  would  have  been 
frequently  excessive,  and  in  every  case  the  rate  of  interest,  and  there- 
fore the  annual  charge, very  considerably  higher:  (3.)  That  when  the 
facts  are  properly  examined  there  is  no  adequate  justification  for 
imputing  extravagance  to  the  Minister,  as  regards  the  manner  in 
which  the  loans  were  raised;  nor  for  believing  that  in  the  contracts 
actually  entered  into,  the  country  did  not  obtain  the  full  benefit  of 
whatever  hondjide  competition  could  be  excited  among  persons  qua- 
lified by  wealth  and  character  to  aftoi'd  proper  security  for  a  punctual 
fulfilment  of  their  engagements:  (4.)  That  in  the  anxious  and 
diflicult  situation  of  this  country  during  most  of  the  years  of  the 
Eevolutionary  AVar  it  was  a  consideration  so  pressing  as  to  become  a 
necessity  of  the  first  order,  not  to  increase,  even  by  the  smallest 
avoidable  amount,  the  pressure  of  the  existing  taxes  :  and  (5.)  That 
as  a  general  result  it  was  not  possible,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
exigences  of  the  time — especially  during  the  six  years  1793-98,  both 
inclusive — to  raise  within  the  year  by  means  of  old  and  new  taxes  a 
larger  revenue  than  was  actually  obtained. 

m.—The  Outh-eah  of  tie  War  \st  FehrKanj,  1793.— The  Political 
Events  ivhich  immediately  led  to  it. 

We  can  hardly  commence  an  examination  of  the  financial  mea- 
sures of  the  AV^ar  without  first  referring  to  some  of  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances allectijig  this  country  at  the  time  of  its  outbreak  in  the 
second  month  of  179^. 
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The  message  from  the  King  to  Parliament  which,  on  tlie  28th  of 
January,  1793,  accompanied  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  between 
Lord  Grenville,  the  Eoreign  Secretary,  and  M.  Chauvelin  (the  per- 
sonage who  had  communicated  with  the  British  Government  on  the 
part  of  France  since  the  dethronement  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  the 
August  previously)  described  the  hostile  steps  then  adopted  as 
"  measures  necessary  for  opposing  views  of  aggrandizement  and 
"  ambition  on  the  part  of  France,  which  would  be  at  all  times  dan- 
"  gerous  to  the  general  interests  of  Europe,  but  are  ]:)eculiarly  so 
"  when  connected  with  the  promulgation  of  principles  which  lead  to 
''  the  violation  of  the  most  saci'ed  duties,  and  are  utterly  subversive 
"  of  the  peace  and  order  of  all  civilized  society;"  and  it  would  be 
difficult  perhaps  to  describe  in  language  more  free  from  ambiguity 
the  real  origin  of  the  War  which  was  then  entered  upon  by  Great 
Britain.  It  was  a  War  which  could  be  no  longer  avoided,  if  this 
country  was  to  exert  any  influence  in  restraining  the  power  of  France 
within  its  former  limits ;  and  in  any  degree  repress  that  violent 
democratic  fanaticism  which  led  the  revolutionary  party  to  enter 
upon  a  career  of  foreign  propagandism,  subversive,  as  the  Message 
said,  of  the  peace  and  order  of  all  civilized  society. 

This  country  and  Holland  were  the  last  of  the  leading  powers  of 
Europe  to  take  up  arms  against  France ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  atrocious  measures  wbich  had  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Jacobin 
party,  during  the  nine  or  ten  months  immediately  preceding  the  out- 
break ot  the  War,  it  may  be  considered  certain  that  there  would  liave 
been  no  departure  from  the  scrupulous  neutrality  which  Great 
Britain "liad  observed  since  the  Assembly  of  the  States  General  in 
May,  1789. 

It  is  too  much  the  habit  to  forget  tbat  the  character  and  aspect 
of  the  Revolution  became  seriously  changed  for  the  worse  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1791 ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  the  fatal  decree  which 
disqualified  the  members  of  that  body  from  being  agaiu  elected,  the 
supreme  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  obscure  and  penniless 
adventurers  who  composed  the  great  majority  of  the  second  chamber 
which  arose  out  of  the  Eevolution,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  commenced  its  sittings  on  the  1st  October, 
1791.  This  representative  body  continued  in  existence  for  a  lew 
Aveeks  short  of  a  year  (to  the  20th  September,  1792),  or  until  the 
meeting  of  that  third  chamber  which,  under  the  name  of  the  National 
Convention,  has  left  behind  it  one  of  the  most  terrible  histories 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  an  authentic  form. 

But  if  the  crisis  reached  its  culminating  point  under  the  Con- 
vention, we  must  in  justice  not  forget  that  the  seeds  of  nearly 
all  the  subsequent  crimes  and  mischiefs  were  sown  during  the 
eleven  months  from  October,  1791,  to  September,  1792,  and  in  this 
interval,  the  Legislative  Assembly  held  in  its  hands  the  fate  of 
France  and  the  peace  of  Europe.  Mignet  is  not  an  liistorian  likely 
to  bear  testimony  against  the  popular  cause  of  the  Eevolution ;  but 
even  he  confesses  that  "  I'ceuvre  de  I'Assemblee  Constituaute  perit 
moins  par  ses  defauts  que  par  les  coups  des  factions.  Placee 
entre  I'aristocratie  et  la  multitude,  elle  fut  attaquee  par  I'uue  et 
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cuvaliie  ]i;u-  I'nutrc."  It  was  iiiulcr  the  Legislative  Assembly  that 
the  IViiillaiit  INlinistry  was  tuniecl  out  (March,  1792):  and  the 
Girondist  ^Ministry,  Avhich  took  its  ])lacc,  led  or  compelled  by  the  riot 
of  the  20th  June  (1792),  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  Guard  of  the 
10th  ^\ugust  and  the  still  more  terrible  massacre  in  the  prisons  of 
the  2nd  September — to  commit  itself  to  those  ultimate  measures  for 
the  destruction  of  royalty,  and  the  delegation  of  absolute  power  to 
the  mob  of  Paris,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  intro- 
duced anarchy  and  violence  into  every  department  of  the  State. 

The  first  measure  of  the  National  Convention  was  an  unanimous 
vote  (20tli  September,  1792)  for  the  abolition  of  royalty, — the  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic, — and  the  declaration  that  that  year  was  the 
"Year  I.  of  the  French  Eepublic."  Louis  and  his  family  were 
already  in  prison,  and  the  great  spectacle  of  the  autumn  of  1792  Avas 
the  debates  which  preceded  the  arraignment  of  the  King,  and  which 
intervened  between  the  trial  and  the  execution.  That  execution  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  and  it  was  this  event  which,  so 
far  as  this  country  was  concerned,  suddenly  converted  a  previous 
neutrality  into  a  state  of  declared  war. 

I  say  suddenly  converted;  for  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  that  so  firmly  persuaded  were  all  classes  of  the  determination 
of  Mr.  Pitt  to  preserve  peace  as  long  as  possible,  that  in  no 
branch  of  trade  was  there  the  least  appearance  of  doubt  or  sus- 
pense on  the  ground  of  apprehended  war,  till  within  a  few  weeks 
of  the  actual  outbreak ;  and  until  it  became  obvious  that  with 
an  incendiary  government,  like  that  Avhich  had  ])Ossessed  itself 
of  power  in  France,  it  would  be  impossible  for  this  country  to 
remain  on  friendly  or  even  neutral  terms.  Even  so  late  as  the 
20th  December,  1792,  five  weeks  only  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
AVar,  the  vote  taken  for  the  Sea  and  Land  forces  for  the  year  1793 
was  for  only  20,000  seamen  and  5000  marines  for  the  Navy,  at 
a  cost  of  1,300,000/. ; — and  for  17,314  men  for  the  Army,  at  a  cost  of 
579,174Z.  When  war  had  been  declared,  the  addition  made  (11th  of 
February,  1793)  to  the  Navy  was  20,000  men  (1,010,000/.),  and  to 
the  Army  9,945  men  (437,837/.)  ;  additions  which  subsequent  expe- 
rience bitterly  taught  ns  were  far  too  small. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  question  but  that  our  calculations 
on  continued  peace  had  led  to  such  a  reduction  of  establishments 
that  v.hen  hostilities  had  to  be  commenced  in  1793  we  were,  in  the 
most  emphatic  sense,  unprepared  to  carry  them  on  with  vigour;  and 
if  further  evidence  had  been  required  on  this  point,  it  has  been 
recently  furnished  by  the  ]niblication  of  the  correspoiidence  and 
papers  of  General  Sir  Harry  Calvert,*'  who,  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
puke  of  York,  in  the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1794-5,  is  a  perfectly 
competent  witness. 

IV. — Commercial  Embarrassment,  and  Scarcity,  in  tlie  early 
part  of  1793. 

The  War  commenced  under  circumstances  of  great  internal 
embarrassment  in  this  country. 

*  "  Jouinals  and  Correspondence  of  General  Sir  Harry  Calvert,  Bart."  Edited 
by  his  son,  Sir  Harry  Verney,  Bart. — (Hurst  and  Blackett)  1853. 
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The  Harvest  of  1792  was  the  third  of  the  dark  series  of  seasons 
of  deficient  ])roduce  which  marked  the  fourteen  years  from  ]  789  to 
1802  (both  iuchisive).  The  liarvests  of  1789  and  1790  had  been 
defective,  but  that  of  1792  was  seriously  unfavourable.  At  the  end 
of  September  (1792)  the  price  of  wheat  had  risen  to  53s.  l-t?.  (from 
40s.  lid.),  and  on  the  9th  of  November  following  exportation  was 
prohibited,  and  importation  was  allowed  at  a  low  duty. 

But  there  was  aggravated  Mercantile  Discredit  as  well  as  Scarcity. 
"Immediately  preceding  the  declaration  of  war,"  says  Mr.  Tooke 
(Hist,  i.,  page  176),  "  there  was  a  great  revulsion  and  derangement 
"  of  commercial  credit,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the  principal 
"  trading  cities  of  the  continent  of  Europe."  Of  that  discredit  the 
War  was  in  no  sense  the  origin.  It  arose  out  of  a  train  of  causes 
of  a  special  nature  and  of  lo:ig  continuance.  The  failm^es  began  in 
jSTovember,  1792, — ^"  When,"  says  MacPherson,  "  tliere  were  no  fewer 
than  10.'5  ;  and  there  were  very  few  months  in  all  tlie  years  preceding 
1792  wherein  the  Gazette,  that  doleful  register  of  commercial  mis- 
carriage, had  exliibitcd  above  the  half  of  that  number."  {Annals,  iv., 
251)."  The  War  did  not  of  course  tend  to  relieve  embarrassments 
already  so  chronic.  "  The  unprecedented  number  of  bankruptcies 
"  in  November,"  I  again  quote  MacPherson,  as  a  contemporary 
of  the  i)eriod,  "  was  prodigiously  exceeded  by  the  number  and 
amount  of  those  which  took  place  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  this 
year  (1793),  viz. : 

105  in  March,  1793  158  in  June,  1793 

209  „  IMay  ,,  108  „  July       „ 

188  ,,  April         ,, 

"  Many  houses  of  the  most  extensive  dealings  and  most  established 
'•  credit  failed,  and  their  fiill  involved  vast  numbers  of  their  corres- 
"  pendents  and  connexions  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  general 
"  distress  and  dismay  every  one  looked  on  his  neighbour  with  caution, 
"  if  not  suspicion.  It  was  impossible  to  raise  any  money  upon  the 
"  security  of  machinery  and  shares  in  canals,  for  the  value  of  such 
"  property  seemed  to  be  annihilated  in  the  gloomy  apprehensions  of 
"  the  sinking  state  of  the  country,  its  commerce,  and  manufactures ; 
"  and  those  who  had  any  money,  not  knowing  where  they  could  place 
"  it  with  safetv,  kept  it  unomploved  and  locked  it  up  in  their 
"  coffers." 

There  is  abundant  collateral  testimony  that  this  dismal  picture 
is  not  overcharged.  To  the  failures  of  tlie  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers was  added  the  still  more  disastrous  failure  of  numerous 
Country  Banks.* 

In  April  (1793)  the  distress  became  so  severe  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Clovcrnment  to  apply  extraordinary  measures  of  relief; 
and  at  a  meeting  of  merchants  at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  23rd 
(April),  it  was  agreed  to  ajiply  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  advance  Exchequer 
Bills  on  the  security  of  goods,  and  merchandize,  and  other  property. 
Parliament  was   accordingly  applied   to,  and  on    the  29th   (April), 

*  Tlie  total  number  of  Bankrujitcies  was  as  foil jvvs  : — 

1791   7G9  of  which  1  was  a  Country  Bank. 

1792  934         „        1 

1793  1,950        „      20  were  Country  Banks. 
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Exchoqucr  Bills  to  the  extent  of  5,000,0007.  were  ordered  to  be  applied 
as  advances;"'  and  it  is  exceedingly  discreditable  to  the  Opposition  that 
they  attempted  to  convert  even  this  obvious  and  imperative  measnre 
of  interference,  into  a  ground  of  charge  against  the  Minister  and  into 
a  source  of  party  triumph.  Mr.  Fox  thought  it  worth  while  to 
contend  seriously  that  the  proposal  to  make  temporary  advances  to 
merchants  on  ample  security,  and  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  was 
even  in  the  midst  of  such  a  crisis,  a  viohition  of  the  Constitution, 
and  a  suspicious  means  of  placing  undue  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive.  The  measure,  however,  w^as  perfectly  successful,  and 
in  point  of  fact,  the  moral  eifect  produced  by  the  assurance  that 
assistance  could  be  obtained  prevented  in  most  cases,  any  assistance 
being  applied  for. 

Y.—The  First  Loan  of  the  War  of  4s500,000Z.  in  March,  1793,— J/s 
History  and  its  Terms. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  trace  the  history  of  the  First  Loan 
raised  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  opening  of  the  Avar. 

The  amoiuit  of  that  Loan  was  4,500,000/.,  and  it  was  raised  in 
3  per  cent.  Consols,  at  the  rate  of  72/.  money  for  every  lOOZ.  Stock, 
or  according  to  the  more  convenient  mode  of  quoting  the  terms  of 
such  transactions — 13?^/.  IGs.  Stock  for  every  100/.  Money,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  therefore  to  the  lender  was  4/.  3.?.  4^/.  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  bargain  for  the  Loan  was  concluded  between  the  11th 
and  17th  of  March,  1793. 

It  is  important  to  have  before  us  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of 
Funded  Debt  standing  under  the  different  denominations  of  Stock,  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1793,  or  at  the  time  when  this  loan  was  contracted, 
and  such  a  statement  will  be  found  in  the  following  figures  : — 

Amount  of  the  Funded  Debt  of  Great  Britain  as  it  stood  on  5th  January,  1793. 
{Compiled  frotn  Dr.  Hamilton,  p.  319.) 

Funds.                                          Stock.  Stock. 

3  per  cent.  Consols  £107,400,000 

3        ,,        Reduced 41,540,000  £ 

148,940,000 

3  per  cent.  South  Sea  Stock  and  Annuities  24,065,000 

3         ,,         Annuities,  1751    1,919,000 

3  ,,         Annuities,  1726    1,000.000 

Bank  of  England ]  1,686,000 

187,610,000 

4  per  cent.  Consols 32,750,000 

5  „         Navy 17,869,000 

%  238,229,000 


The  total  annual  charge  for  annuities  of  various  kinds,  existing  on  5th  January, 
1793,  was  1,293,000/.;  and  of  this  sum,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  680,000/, 
were  "Long  Annuity,"  expiring  5th  January,  1860.  The  remaining  613,000/.  were 
annuities  for  lives  and  short  terms.  At,  say,  20  years'  purchase,  the  680,000/.  per 
annum  Long  Annuities  would  represent  a  capital  of  13,600,000/. 

It  is  very  material  to  observe  upon  this  statement,  that  the  two 
o-reat  descriptions  of  Stock,  the  3  per  cent.  Consols  and  the  3  per 
cent,  lleduced  amounted  to  more  than  GO  per  cent,  of  the  total  of 
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the  funded  debt ;  and  that  the  4  and  5  Per  Cents,  were  of  compa- 
I'atively  small  amount. 

The  First  Loan  of  4,.^O0,000Z.  now  in  question  has  been  very 
severely  criticised,  as  being  at  a  single  leap,  a  gross  departure 
from  sound  principles.  It  is  said  that  the  Loan  ought  to  have  been 
negotiated  by  open  or  individual  subscription ;  and  ought  to  have  been 
raised  in  either  4  or  5  per  cent,  stock.     Now  what  are  the  facts  ? 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1793,  Mr.  Pitt  laid  the  Budget  before  the 
House  in  a  speech  full  of  detail,  and  after  showing  that  the  deficiency 
in  the  "Ways  and  Means  was  4,500,000/.  he  added,  that  he  proposed  to 
raise  that  sum  by  "individual  loans,  but  the  particular  terms  of  such 
"  loans  he  had  not  specified,  nor  even  his  desire  of  entering  into  them 
"  at  all  till  the  accounts  were  fairly  before  the  House,  and  every  one 
"  apprized  of  the  state  of  the  revenue  of  the  country."  He  then  read 
a  figured  statement,  in  which  he  estimated  that  the  money  could 
be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  75  per  cent.  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  concluded 
with  an  appeal  for  the  support  of  the  House  nnder  the  trying  cir- 
cvnnstances  of  the  country  ;  and  this  gave  jMr.  Sheridan  an  opportunity 
for  saying  "  that  the  speech  contained  little  novelty  in  it,  except  the 
"  novelty  of  introducing,  on  a  day  devoted  to  figures,  all  the  arts  of 
"  declamation.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  suddenly  laid 
"  down  his  pencil  and  slate,  as  it  were,  and  grasping  his  truncheon,* 
"  had  finished  with  an  harangue,  more  calculated  for  the  general  of 
"  an  army  going  to  storm  a  French  redoubt  than  a  minister  of  finance 
"  discussing  accounts  in  the  sober  hour  of  calculation  with  the 
"  stewards  and  attorneys  of  a  burdened  and  patient  people." 

On  the  17th  Marcli,  1793,  Mr.  Pitt  stated  to  the  House  the  terms 
of  the  loan  (already  given  above),  and  he  said  that  he  had  desired 
to  raise  the  money  in  4  and  5  per  cents.,  but  had  found  it  impi'ac- 
ticable  to  do  so.  He  admitted  that  the  actual  terms  were  more 
onerous  than  he  had  expected,  but  he  had  had  no  choice,  for  he  had 
received  tenders  from  only  one  set  of  persons.  After  a  few  general 
objections  from  Mr.  Fox,  the  subject  dropped. 

"We  find  the  same  statement  in  substance  in  the  very  useful  work 
by  Mr.  Grellier,*  who  says,  "  It  was  originally  intended  to  have  raised 
"  this  loan  in  4  or  5  per  cent,  stock,  but  the  embarrassed  state  of 
"  commercial  credit  having  caused  a  scarcity  of  money,  the  Minister 
"  only  received  offers  from  one  set  of  subscribers;  and  as  thev  pre- 
"  ferrcd  3  per  cents.,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  conclude  the  bargain 
"  in  that  stock,  at  the  price  of  72,  although  that  price  was  between 
"  4  and  5  per  cent,  under  the  current  price  ;"  and  Mr.  Grellier  adds 
"  that  Mr.  Pitt  admitted  that  the  terms  were  much  more  disadvan- 
"  tageous  to  the  public  than  might  have  been  expected,  but  having 
"  done  evert/  thing  in  his  power  to  excite  a  competition  hut  tvithout 
"  effect,  the  terms  icere  the  Lest  he  could  procure.'''' 

Now  if  we  remember  that  this  Loan  was  required  about  five  weeks 
after  the  declaration  of  AVar  had  come  suddenly  upon  the  nation,  and 
iu  the  midst  of  that  commercial  distress,  which,  we  have  seen,  com- 

*  "Terras  of  all  the  Public  Loans,  by  J.  J.  Grellier,  with  an  Appendix,  by 
R.  W.  Wade. — Third  Edition,  1812."  Mr.  Grellier  was  Cashier  of  the  Royal  E.k- 
change  Assurance;  and,  as  he  died  in  180i),  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  earlier 
loans  of  the  war. 
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polled  the  Governmcut  to  interfere  specially  in  the  very  next  month, 
(April),  we  may  discern  some  reasons  why  persons  having  the  com- 
mand of  capital  should  not  be  willing  to  lend  it  to  the  Government 
oxce})t  on  terms  which  left  them  a  large  margin  for  meeting  imfavour- 
able  contingencies. 

But  further,  we  have  the  statement  of  MacPherson,  that  "  when 
"  tlie  war  was  declared  the  funds  immediately  felt  the  shock,  and 
"  the  3  per  cents,  fell  almost  instantly  from  79|-  to  70|^."  This 
was  a  fall  of  ^\  per  cent.,  and  indicated  a  degree  of  instability  which 
no  prudent  contractor  could  attempt  to  face,  vmless  fortified  by  very 
favourable  terms.  And  favourable  as  the  terms  were,  the  Scrip  of 
the  loan  bore  no  higher  a  price  on  its  appearance  than  l\-2.  premium  ; 
ai.d  while  that  price  was  never  exceeded,  so  long  as  the  Scrip  was 
in  the  market,  the  quotation  fell  at  one  time  to  a  small  fraction 
above  par.  Such  a  statement  of  the  market  value  of  the  Scrip  is  of 
itself  strong  evidence  that  even  at  the  rate  of  72,  the  contractors  for 
the  loan  were  barely  reimbursed  for  the  risk  attending  the  operation. 

"We  may  apply,  however,  another  test. — It  may  be  assnmed  that 
about  the  time  of  tlie  contract,  the  market  prices  of  the  several  kinds 
of  Stock  were  as  follows,  and  at  those  prices  yielded  the  rates  of 
annual  interest  stated,  viz. : — 


Marcli,  1793. 

3  per  Cent. 
Consols. 

4  per  Cents. 

5  per  Cents. 

Long 
Annuity. 

^lai'ket  prices 

£ 

77 

3     18 

77 

£ 
89 

4     9     3 

102 

£ 
104 

4     16     2 

128 

Years' Purcli. 
2H 

Yielding    per    cent.l 
per  annum 

Equated  Prices    

4     10 

Here  we  have  a  most  striking  depreciation  of  market  value  of  the 
4  and  5  Per  Cents,  as  compared  with  Consols  ;  a  depreciation  of  (102- 
89),  13  per  cent,  as  regards  the  4  Per  Cents.,  and  of  (128-101)  24 
per  cent,  as  regard  the  5  Per  Cents.  And  it  does  not  require  much 
financial  skill  to  understand,  that  if  the  Minister  had  persisted  in 
raising  the  loan  in  5  Per  Cents.,  he  would  have  had  to  pay  for  the 
money,  not  4Z.  3s.  4<7.  per  cent.,  but  (as  I  have  estimated  for  pur- 
poses of  calculation  to  be  presently  referred  to),  at  the  very  least, 
5/.  2s.  per  cent.,  or  18s.  4fZ.  per  cent.  more. 

AVhat  are  we  to  say  then  to  the  accusations  of  having  needlessly 
resorted  to  a  close  clique  of  contractors,  and  of  having  extravagantly 
selected  the  3  Per  Cents,  as  the  Stock  in  which  to  seek  for  tenders  ? 
xThere  is  no  foundation  in  fact  for  these  censures ;  on  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Pitt  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  excite  a  public  competition, 
and  to  obtain  the  money  in  a  high  rate  stock.  lie  did  nol  succeed, 
and  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the  difllculties  of  the  money  market 
were  too  great,  and  the  perils  and  uncertainties  of  the  time  too  per- 
plexing to  render  it  possible  for  the  British  Government  even  when 
acting  through  a  minister  so  popular  and  powerful  as  ]Mr.  Pitt,  to 
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obtain  the  command  of  a  few  millions,  except  upon  terms  which  did 
not  involve  any  novelty  and  which  left  a  very  considerable  margin  to 
the  subscribers.  And'  we  shall  find  as  we  proceed  that  it  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  sufficient  reason  which  year  after  year  left  the 
Government  no  choice  but  to  obtain  the  necessary  loans  not  in  the 
form  which  they  would  most  like,  but  in  that  particular  manner, 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  time  rendered  most  attractive  to  those 
who  had  capital  to  spare. 

YI. — Statejnent  of  tlw  Seven  further  Loans,  ivldch  it  is  proposed  to 
examine  in  detail.— The  11,000,000/.  of  Fehruanj,  179i.— The 
Floating  Delt  of  Navy  Bills. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Tables  A.  B.  C.  in  the  Appendix,  that 
between  March,  1703,  and  February,  1801,  tliere  were  Eighteen 
Loans,  or  operations  of  Funding  of  Xavy  and  Exchequer  Bills,  opera- 
tions in  their  nature  equivalent  to  loans. 

To  examine  each  of  these  eighteen  cases  in  the  detail  just  applied 
to  the  4,500,000/.  raised  in  the  second  month  of  the  War,  would  be 
quite  incompatible  with  the  limits  of  this  Paper;  and  moreover,  it 
would  lead  to  a  monotonous  repetition  of  statements,  not  different 
in  substance  from  those  which  have  been  already  given  with  reference 
to  the  loan  of  March,  1793. 

It  will  be  the  most  convenient  course,  therefore,  and  it  will  fully 
answer  my  present  purpose  to  confine  my  observations  in  detail 
to  the  circumstances  connected  with  seven  further  cases,  viz : — 


Date. 


Mouev  RaiscJ. 


!  £ 

1794  (oth  Feb.)  j  11,000,000 

179.T  (23i-d  Feb.) i  18,000,000 

„  (May) „..l  4,000,000 

„  (7th  Dec.)  \  18,000,000 

1796  (Nov.)  I  1.3, 029,000 

,,  (1st  Dec.)  :  18,000,000 

1797  (26lii  April)   i  14,r)00,000 


At  Average 
rate  per  Cent. 


£  s.  d. 

1  11  5 

1  IfJ  2 

7  10  . 

4  13  G 

5  7  n 
-^  12  G 
G  7  . 


Loan  in  3's,  4's,  and  Long 

Annuity. 
Ditto. 

The    Imperial   Loan    in  3's    ■  -" ' 
and  Annuity  for  25  years. 

Loan  in  3's  and  Long  An- 
nuity. 

Navy   and    Exchequer   Bills 
funded. 

LoyuUy    Loan    in    5's    and 
under  special  conditions. 

Loan  in  3's,  4's,  and  Long- 
Annuity. 


The  Budget  for  the  year  1794,  was  laid  before  the  House  in  a  speecli 
of  considerable  length  on  the  5th  February. 

Mr.  Pitt  stated  the  deficiency  in  the  "Ways  and  Means,  to  bo 
raised  by  loan,  as  ll,00O,O00Z. ;  and  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  had 
thought  it  a  prudent  course  to  arrange  conditionally  for  the  loan. 
He  said,  "in  negotiating  the  loan  he  had  endeavoured  lo  encourage 
"  a  free  and  open  competition  among  monied  men,  without  having 
"  anything  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  it ;  taking  care  only  that 
"  the  biddings  should  be  of  such  responsibility  as  to  insure  pay- 
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"  ment  of  the  firrft  deposit,  wliicli  miglit  be  considered  as  tlie 
"  security  to  the  public  for  the  rest,  i'ive  most  respectable  sets 
"  of  monicd  men  had  oft'crcd,  and  the  overtures  were  such  as  might 
"  have  been  expected.  The  terms  were  highly  favourable  to  the; 
"  public ;  and  what  was  also  desirable,  he  hoped  safe  to  the  lenders. 
"  For  every  iOOZ.  money,  they  were  to  receive  100^.  stock,  3  per  cent. 
*'  Consols;  25Z.  stock  4  per  cents,  and  lis.  5d.  Long  Aiuuiity.  At 
"  the  current  prices  of  the  day,  these  were  Avorth  ddl.  Ids.  9ci. 
"  This,  perhaps,  was  the  first  instance  of  a  loan  in  which  the  fractional 
"  difference  between  the  sum  borrowed  and  the  sum  to  be  paid,  was  in 
"  favour  of  the  public  ;  and  in  which  the  discount  on  prompt  payment 
"  was  the  only  premium  to  the  lender.  The  discount  ou  QOl.  viz  :  the 
"  sum  remaining  to  be  paid  after  the  first  deposit  for  eleven  months, 
"  at  3  per  cent.Vas  21.  9s.  (id.,  which  added  to  91)/.  \9s.  9d.  made  102/. 
"  9*.  Sd.  for  every  100/.  of  the  loan.  Tliis  was  no  doubt  a  considerable 
"  premium,  but  the  smallest  he  believed  that  had  ever  been  given." 
To  this  very  clear  statement,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  append  any 
comment.  It  was  listened  to  by  the  Opposition  in  silence,  a  circum- 
stance which  would  not  have  happened  if  there  had  been  aiiy 
possibility  of  raising  a  question. 

It  must  not  escape  notice,  however,  that  the  whole  of  tliat  portion 
of  the  funded  capital  which  was  in  excess  of  the  quantity  of  3  per 
cent,  stock,  (11,000,000/.)  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  operations,  was  in 
4  per  C(?nts.  and  in  Long  Annuity  ;  and  if  we  refer  to  the  relative 
prices  of  the  5  per  cents,  we  shall  find  abundant  practical  reasons 
why  a  funding  iu  that  stock  was  not  attempted.  At  the  time  of  the 
negotiations,  the  market  prices  were — 


february,  1794. 


3  per  Cents.  4  per  Cents. 


5  per  Cents. 


LoDs  Annuity. 


Actual  Prices  

Yielding    per    cent.  1 
per  annum / 

Equated  Prices    


£ 

4     9     G 
67 


£ 
84 


4      1 5     3 
90 


£ 
101 

1      19 

113 


Years'  PurcL 
20 

4     15 


We  find  in  the  depreciation  of  the  5  Per  Cents,  given  by  these 
figures,  a  tolerably  plain  reason  why  they  were  excluded  from  the 
plan.  The  Scrip  of  this  loan,  however,  was  not  very  lucrative  to  the 
subscribers,  for  it  came  out  at  only  l|-2  premium,  and  fell  very 
shortly  to  a  very  small  fraction  above  par. 

In  the  course  of  the  Budget  Speech,  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  there  is  a  passage  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  Floating  Debt, 
called  Navy  Bills;  that  is.  Bills  issued  by  the  authorities  acting  under 
the  Admiralty,  in  payment  of  stores  and  provisions  required  for  the 
Fleet,  and  which  during  the  American  War^  and  (in  spite  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
efforts)  also  during  tlie  last  War,  were  a  fertile  source  of  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  in  the  speech  of  the  5th  February,  1794,  "  In  the 
•'  course   of   the  last   year    (1793)    the  Navy  Debt   had  increased 
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"  8,200,000Z.  This  he  did  not  moan  to  leave,  as  in  former  times, 
"  accumulating  till  the  end  of  the  AVar.  He  meant  to  make  imme- 
"  diate  provision  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  sum ;  to  fix  a  period 
"  for  the  payment  of  'Naxy  Bills  in  ready  money  within  fifteen 
"  months  after  their  being  issued ;  and  instead  of  allowing  no  interest 
"  till  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  bills,  (which  had  been  the 
"  former  practice)  to  allow  4  per  cent,  interest  from  the  time  of 
"  issuing.  This  he  was  informed  by  persons  well-qualified  to  judge, 
"  Avould  put  an  end  to  the  discount  on  Navy  Bills,  which  had  always 
"  in  time  of  War  been  so  disadvantageous  to  the  public." 

These  were  great  reforms,  and  great  steps  in  the  path  of  sound 
economy  ;  but  notwithstanding,  the  advantages  oftered  by  this 
description  of  security,  such  was  the  high  rate  of  interest  borne  by 
money  during  the  years  from  1793-1801,  that  Xavy  Bills  were  con- 
stantly at  a  considerable  discount. 

YIJ.~T7ie  18,000,000Z.  of  1st  February/,  1795.— TJie  condemnation, 
hy  3Ir.  Fox,  of  the  advances  made  to  the  Fmperor. 

With  the  year  1795  began  the  period  of  greatest  difiBculty 
experienced  during  the  wliole  course  of  the  struggle  from  1793 
to  1815,  in  obtaining  the  loans  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  year. 

The  4|  millions  in  March,  1793,  was  obtained  at  4/.  3*.  4:d. 
per  cent.;  the  11  millions  in  February,  1794,  at  4Z.  11*.  bd.,  per  cent. ; 
but  the  18  millions  required  in  February,  1795,  was  only  obtained 
at  4?.  H5s.  2d.,  per  cent ;  and  if  we  include  the  rate  of  71.  10s.,  per 
cent.,  paid  for  the  4|  millions  raised  in  April  and  May,  179\  for 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  under  the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain  (and 
winch,  in  point  of  fact,  became  four  years  later  (1798),  a  charge  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund),  the  average  rate  of  interest  paid  for  the 
18  millions  was  considerably  more  than  41.  His.  2d. ;  for  the  terms  of 
that  Loan  and  of  the  Imperial  Loan  were  in  a  measure  made  to 
support  each  other. 

The  Budget  for  1795  was  introduced  on  the  23rd  of  February, 
and  the  terms  of  the  loan  of  Eighteen  Millions  were  then  stated,  viz., 
lOOZ.  stool;  3  per  cent.  Consols,  33Z.  ^s.  8d.  stock,  4  Per  Cents. ; 
and  8s.  Qd.  Long  Annuity  for  G5^  years,  or  till  1st  January,  1860,  for 
every  100/.  money,  with  certain  concessions  to  the  subscribers  of 
being  entitled  to  specified  proportions  of  the  Imperial  Loan. 

The  Table  B  in  the  Appendix  will  show  the  relative  prices  of  the 
difterent  kinds  of  stocks  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation. 

About  three  weeks  previous  (5th  February,  1795)  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Budget,  a  ]\Iessage  from  the  King  had  been  sent  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  asking  for  the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain  to 
a  Loan  of  4,600,000/.,  to  be  raised  in  London,  on  behalf  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria ;  and  out  of  that  message,  and  the  policy  it 
involved,  there  arose  several  important  and  animated  debates. 

On  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for  an  Address,  in  accordance  with  the 
Message,  Mr.  Fox  moved  a  strong  amendment,  and  the  division  was 
173  to  58.  Very  few  persons  would  now  undertake  to  defend 
Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  largely  subsidizing  foreigners,  and  it  is  no  part  of 
my  present  object  to  go  into  that  question.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  there  were  special  difiSculties  of  treaty  and  otherwise 
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pressing  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  of  ^vhieh  vro  have  no  accurate  means  of 
estimatins?  the  proper  force. 

Mr.  Fox  was  never  more  formidable  than  when  he  argued  against 
the  expenditure  of  Enghsh  money  in  remittances  to  foreigners,  of 
whose  good  laith  and  efficiency  we  liad  no  sufficient  evidence ;  and 
his  spcecli  of  the  5tli  of  Fehruary  (179.5),  against  the  Imperial 
Loan  was  one  of  his  most  striking  eftbrts.  He  said,  "  With  respect 
"  to  tlie  general  policy  of  employing  foreign  troops  in  this  war, 
"  he  could  not  help  arguing  from  experience  that  little  reliance 
"  was  to  be  placed  u])0u  them.  Tlie  right  honourable  gentleman 
"  (Mr.  Pitt)  know  how  much  of  the  money  of  this  country  had  been 
"already  squandered  for  sucli  aid;  and  everybody  knew  what  had 
"  been  the  conduct  of  our  Allies.  It  had  been  confessed  that  there 
'•  were  points  in  the  conduct  of  Austria  difficult  to  explain.  He 
"  believed  it  not  only  difficult  but  impossible  to  explain  these  points 
"  in  any  satisfactory  manner.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  right  hon- 
"  ourable  gentleman  declined  entering  into  a  detail  of  conduct. which 
"  involved  everything  that  was  suspicious'.  [Mr.  Fox  then  referred  to 
"  instances].  In  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign  it  was  said  that  the 
"  Austrians  acted  better.  Possibly  they  might,  for  then  they  began 
"  to  be  paid  for  their  trouble  ;  but  was  it  not  notorious  that  the  Duke 
"  of  York  was  left,  at  only  thirty  miles  distance,  to  judge  of  their 
"  intentions  by  speculations,  as  he  might  have  done  of  the  intentions 
"  of  an  enemy. — He  miglit  be  asked,  if  we  did  not  send  these  subsidies 
"  what  should  we  do  ?  He  would  answer — Add  the  money  to  our 
"  naval  strength,  and  depend  upon,  our  own  exertions,  instead  of 
"  depending  on  treacherous  allies." 

The  Scrip  of  the  18  million  loan  of  Februai-y,  1795,  came  out  at 
1^-2  premium.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  it  reached  11  premium, 
in  consequence  of  a  favourable  tiu-n  in  the  campaign. 

\I1I.— The  18,000,OOOZ.  of  December,  1705.— The  Committee  of 
Inciuiri]  xdtli  reference  to  it. 

The  Budget  for  179G  was  introduced  on  the  7th  December,  1795, 
and  it  was  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means  to  raise  a  second  loan  of 
18  millions. 

The  terms  were  120Z.  stock,  .3  per  cent.  Consols ;  Ibl  stock,  3  per 
cent.  Eeduced;  and  G^.  Q.d.  Long  Annuity;  equal  on  the  whole  to 
a  rate  of  interest  to  the  lender  of  4Z.  13.?.  Qd.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  contract  for  this  loan  excited  considerable  discussion.  On 
the  8th  of  December  (1795),  the  day  after  the  Budget,  a  Eoyal 
Message  was  sent  to  both  Houses,  intimating  his  Majesty's  disposi- 
tion to, meet  any  overtures  for  peace  on  the  part  of  France,  and  that 
announcement,  coupled  with  favourable  news  from  the  seat  of  war, 
led  to  a  considerable  rise  in  the  funds,  and  in  the  scrip  of  the  new 
loan.  Mr.  Grellier  says:  "The  terms  of  this  loan  excited  considerable 
"  discussion;  and  it  appeared,  on  an  investigation  of  the  business, 
"  that  it  might  have  been  negotiated  at  3s.  Long  Annuity  per  cent. 
"  less;  but  the  Minister  thought  himself  under  some  obligation  to 
"  accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  subscribers  to  the  last  loan.  The 
"  terms  Avere  settled  on  the  25th  November,  1795."'  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Budget  speech  (of  the  7th  of  December)  Mr.  Pitt 
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referred  at  considerable  leno;tli  to  the  special  circumstances  wliicli 
had  led  him  to  accord  a  preference  to  Mr.  Boyd  and  his  party  as  the 
contractors  for  the  loan  of  the  preceding  February.  A  petition  had 
been  presented  to  the  House  by  INIr.  Morg;  n  and  his  friends,  the 
party  who  conceived  that  they  had  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
nature  of  the  dealing  with  Mr.  Bovd.  The  petition  alleged,  among 
other  things,  that  tlie  Minister  had  departed  from  the  plan  of  open 
competition.  Mr.  Pitt's  answer  was  "  that  the  plan  of  making  the 
"  biddings  an  open  competition  was  the  plan  Avhich  of  all  others  he 
"  was  most  anxious  to  adopt  in  this  as  in  all  foriuer  loans.  It 
"  appeared,  however,  that  no  real  competition  could  take  place  until 
"  those  who  Avere  engaged  in  the  former  loan  had  paid  up  the  , 
'■  money  ;  and  it  also  appeared  that  it  Avas  not  usual  for  any  appli- 
"  cation  to  be  made  for  yjayment  of  a  new  loan  till  the  former  had 
"  been  completed."  After  entering  into  further  details  Mr.  Pitt 
concluded  by  saying  that  "  he  was  sensible  that  by  his  conduct  in 
"  this  affair  he  had  exposed  liimself  to  much  misconstruction.  He 
"  could  only  take  refuge  in  his  own  intentions,  and  rely  with  confi- 
"  dence  on  the  candour,  the  fairness,  and  the  justice  of  the  House." 
Tl'.e  topic,  however,  was  taken  up  with  great  vigour  by  the 
Opposition,  and  on  the  15th  December,  (1795)  Mr.  William  Smith 
moved  for  a  Committee  to  "Enquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
Negotiation  of  the  late  Loan."  Mr.  Pitt  seconded  the  motion,  and 
thanked  Mr.  Smith  for  bringing  it  forward,  stipulating  that  the 
Committee  should  be  a  Select  Committee,  and  not  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House.  On  the  9th  Pcbruary  (1796),  Mr.  Smith  presented 
the  Eeport  of  tlie  Committee,  with  a  great  mass  of  evidence  ;  and  pro- 
posed to  the  House  as  an  individual  member,  forty  resolutions  of  great 
length,  in  which  were  discussed  in  detail  the  minute  points  upon 
which  the  whole  case  of  the  com])lainants  rested.  These  resolutions 
Avere  of  course  hostile  to  the  Gove-rnment ;  but  the  first  of  the  series 
is  impoi'tant,  as  proving  that  even  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  most 
decided  opponents,  the  policy  up  to  that  time  pursued  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  loans,  was  not  considered  to  be  censurable.  The  words  are 
"  That  it  appears  to  this  House  that  the  principle  of  making  Loans 
for  the  public  service  by  free  and  open  competition,  uniformly  pro- 
fessed by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has  been  very  generally 
recognized  as  affording  the  fairest  prospect  of  public  advantag-e." 
Mr.  Smith's  resolutions  Avere  debated  at  great  length  on  the  26th 
February,  and  negatived  by  171  to  23.  Many  curious  details 
might  be  gathered  from  the  debate  ;  but  I  must  pass  them  by,  and 
content  myself  by  observing  that  the  protracted  discussions  to  which 
the  negotiation  of  the  loan  in  question  gave  rise,  prove  very  clearly 
that  whatever  might  have  been  l\Ir.  Pitt's  inclination  to  extravagance 
he  was  not  in  a  position  to  gratify  such  an  inclination  with  impunity, 
in  the  face  of  an  opposition  so  watchful  and  courageous  as  the  party- 
led  by  Mr.  Eox. 

IX. — The  Large  Funding  of  Navy  and  Exchequer  Bills  in  Novemher, 
1796.' — Failure  of  the  attempt  to  accomplish  the  operation  in  the 
5  per  cents. 

In  November,  1796,  a  Funding  of  NaA'y  and  Exchequer  Bills  Avas 
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undertal^en  on  a  scale  more  extensive  than  any  preceding  operations 
of  tlie  kind.  And  it  appears  to  have  been  determined  to  make  this 
Funding  a  fair  test  of  the  degree  of  support  which  the  public  would 
give  to  any  attempt  to  raise  money  in  a  high-rate  stock.  The  Bills  to 
be  funded  were  divided  into  four  series,  according  to  certain  peculi- 
arities of  date,  but  the  average  amounts  of  Stock  placed  at  the  option 
of  the  holders,  for  each  IQOl.  of  Bills  funded  were  as  follows : — 


November,  1796. 

3  per  Cents. 

•1  per  Cents.          j          5  per  Cents. 

Options  Offered  .... 

Yielding  per  cent.  1 
per  annum ) 

£ 
176  stock 

.">     5     0 

£ 
138  stock 

5     10     0 

£ 
lis  stock 

5     18     0 

And  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  market  prices  at  the  time  of 
the  operation  were  as  follows  : — 


November,  1796. 

3  per  Cents. 

4  per  Cents. 

5  per  Cents. 

Market  Prices 

Yielding  per  cent.1 
per  annum j 

£ 
56 

5     7     0 

£ 
72 

5     11     1 

^       1 

86            K 
5     16     3     A 

Compared  with  the  actual  market  prices,  therefore,  the  rates 
yielded  by  the  option  in  the  3  and  4  per  cents,  were  unfavourable — 
but  in  the  5  per  cents  favourable. 

It  will  be  observed  also,  that  a  Bonus  of  55.  per  cent,  was  offered 
to  those  who  took  the  4  in  preference  to  3  per  cents.  And  of  no  less 
than  IBs.  per  cent,  to  those  who  took  5  per  cents,  in  preference  to  3's. 
AVith  the  advantage  even  of  these  Bonuses,  what  were  the  results  ? 
The  answer  is  as  follows  : — 

The  total  amount  of  Bills  funded  was  13,029,399?. ;  and  the  stock 
selected  by  the  holders  under  the  options  was — 


In  3  Per  Cents. 
4         .,        . 


igl8,438,000  stock   =   85  per  cent. 
870,000     „       =     4 
2,305,000     „       =11 


21,013,000 


100 


These  figures  are  exceedingly  striking,  and  seem  to  prove — by  the 
comparatively  trifling  amounts  taken  in  4  and  5  per  cents,  under  cir- 
cumstances highly  favourable  to  the  disposal  of  funds  of  that  character, 
— the  practical  repugnance  of  the  public  to  deal  in  descriptions  o'f 
Stock  not  in  the  highest  degree  marketable  at  all  times,  and  to  any 
extent. 
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H.— Gloomy  state  of  affairs  17dG-d7.— Loyalty  Loan  of  18,00U,000Z.  in 
December,  1796. — Its  History,  Terms,  and  the  Loss  entailed  by  it 
on  the  Subscribers.     Loan  of  April,  1797. 

I  have  now  to  notice  the  loan  of  18  millions,  of  December  1796, 
known  as  the  LorALxr  Loan. 

This  loan  was  obtained  under  circumstances  so  peculiar  and  full 
of  interest,  as  to  raise  its  subscription  from  tlie  rank  of  a  mere 
financial  incident,  into  an  event  which  exercised  no  small  influence  on 
the  progress  of  the  War. 

At  the  close  of  1796,  this  country  was  fast  approaching  that 
darkest  hour  of  the  struggle  the  deepest  shade  of  which  was  reached 
in  the  early  part  of  1797.  I  will  quote  the  description  given  in  the 
Annual  Register  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  the  last  two  months 
of  I7i)6  and  the  early  part  of  1797,  as  the  testimony  not  only  of  an 
able  and  impartial,  but  of  a  contemporary  autliority.  The  passage 
runs  thus :  "  AVhile  either  tlie  imprudence  of  our  councils,  or  the 
"  adversity  of  events,  involved  a  necessity  of  heavy  and  even  severe 
"  taxation,  other  discouraging  circumstances  accompanied  or  followed 
"  this  evil  in  close  succession.  Difiicnlty  crowded  on  difficulty, 
"  danger  on  danger.  On  the  return  of  Lord  IMalmesbury  towards 
"  the  close  of  1796,  from  the  unsuccessful  negotiation  at  Paris,  the 
"  British  funds  sufifered  a  greater  depression  than  was  experienced 
"  at  any  period  of  the  American  War.  Insurrections  prevailed  in 
"  many  parts  of  Ireland,  discontents  in  all.  An  unexampled  run  on 
"  the  Bank  of  England  was  followed  by  a  suspension  of  payments  in 
"  specie.  A  mutiny  of  unprecedented  extent  aud  inveteracy  raged 
"  in  the  Navy  ;  symptoms  of  discontent  began  to  appear  in  the 
"  Army ;  the  public  dissatisfaction  and  alarm  were  expressed  in  peti- 
''  tions  from  all  quarters  for  a  change  of  measures  if  not  of  ministers  ; 
"  and  the  wild  and  darkening  forest  threatened  to  close  around  us." 

The  Session  of  1796-97  began  as  early  as  the  27th  September, 
1796,  and  after  the  formalities  attendant  on  the  opening  of  a  New 
Parliament  had  been  gone  through,  the  Eoyal  Speech  (6  October) 
adverted,  among  other  topics,  to  the  threat  of  invasion  from  France. 

On  the  18th  October,  the  ministry  proposed  as  a  measure  of 
internal  defence,  a  levy,  under  stringent  regulations,  of  15,000  men 
from  the  different  parishes  of  the  country ;  a  supplemental  corps  of 
militia  of  60,000  men  ;  and  a  corps  of  20,000  irregular  cavalry ;  and 
it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  and  discussions  following  on 
these  proposals,  that  the  annual  Budget  was  presented  on  the  7th 
December,  1796. 

The  deficiency  of  Ways  and  Means  was  stated  to  be  18  millions, 
and  for  that  amount  Mr.  Pitt  had  made  provision  by  a  loan  brought 
before  the  public  in  a  manner  and  with  a  result  both  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Pitt  appears  to  have  judged,  after  protracted  consultation 
with  the  Bank  Directors,  that  to  attempt  to  raise  so  large  a  sum  as 
18  millions,  in  the  then  perilous  condition  of  the  country,  by  the 
agency  of  ordinary  contractors  wouhl  be  an  operation  of  exceeding  cost 
and  very  doubtful  success.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  throw  the 
subscription  open  to  the  public,  and  to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  country  for  support,  aud  it  ^Ya3  also  determined  to  raise  the  money 
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in  Five  Per  Cent.  Stock  ;  and  a  5  per  cent,  stock  being  selected,  it 
becomes  for  oiir  ])resent  pui'pose  an  interesting  question,  what  were 
the  terms  ofl'ered  as  likely  to  be  accepted  ?  Those  terms  were  suffi- 
ciently onerous  to  the  public.  For  every  100/.  money  the  lenders  had 
112/.  lO.v.  stock  5  per  cents.,  dating  from  the  previous  quarter-day 
10  October,  179G  ;  these  5  per  cents,  were  declared  to  be  irredeem- 
able, unless  with  the  consent  of  the  proprietors,  until  the  expiration 
of  three  years  after  all  the  5  per  cent,  stocks,  existing  at  the  date  of 
this  loan,  should  be  redeemed  or  paid  oft"; — with  an  option,  moreover, 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  stock  of  this  loan  to  be  paid  off  at  par  within 
two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  and  in 
cither  case  of  repayment  of  this  loan,  the  holders  to  have  the  right 
of  claiming  the  repayment  either  in  100/.  money,  or  in  133/.  Gs.  8i. 
3  per  cent.  Consols  for  every  100/.  stock  cancelled. 

Even  with  these  stringent  safeguards  to  the  lenders  against  future 
contingencies, it  is  quite  certain  that  the  loan  could  not  have  been  raised 
at  the  rate  oftered,  viz.,  5/.  Vis.  Gd.  per  cent.,  per  annum,  except  under 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  country. 
From  the  very  first  the  undertaking  was  a  source  of  loss  to  the 
subscribers,  as  far  as  market  value  was  concerned.  For  a  few  days 
the  scrip  boi*e  10s.  premium  ;  it  then  fell  to  a  discount  of  4 — 5  per 
cent.,  and  that  discount  became  no  less  than  151-  per  cent,  in  March, 
1797. 

No  combination  of  adverse  influences,  however,  could  extinguish 
the  spirit  of  the  nation ;  and  it  remains  on  abiding  record  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  manifestations  of  the  indomitable  will  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  that  in  the  very  midst  of  the  threatening  cloud  of 
discouragements  which  pressed  upon  them  on  all  sides  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  they  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
Government  for  aid,  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen  hours  subscribed 
18  millions  to  a  loan  which  stood  almost  then  at  a  discount  in  the 
market. 

I  again  resort  to  the  Annual  liegister  for  a  contemporary  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  the  public  responded  to 
the  appeal :  "  Monday,  5th  December,  1796. — The  following  mode  of 
"  raising  the  loan  of  18  millions  was  proposed,  and  recommended 
"  by  the  Bank  Directors,  on  Wednesday  last.  One  million  was 
"  subscribed  by  the  Bank  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  400,000/. 
"  by  the  Directors  individually ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  books  on 
"  the  first  day  (Thursday,  2nd  December),  5,000,000/.  were  subscribed 
"  by  different  merchants  and  others.  At  ten  o'clock  this  morning. 
"  (Monday,  5th  December)  tlie  parlour  doors  of  the  Bank  wei"e 
"  opened  before  which  time  the  lobby  was  crowded.  Numbers  could 
"  not  get  near  the  books  at  all,  while  others,  to  testify  their  zeal, 
"  called  to  the  persons  at  the  books,  then  signing,  to  put  down  their 
"  names  for  them  as  they  were  fearful  of  being  shut  out.  At  about 
'■'  twenty  minutes  ])ast  eleven  the  subscription  was  declai-ed  to  be 
'■  completely  full,  and  hundreds  in  the  room  were  reluctantly  obliged 
"  to  go  away.  By  the  post  innumerable  orders  came  from  the  country 
"  for  subscriptions  to  be  put  down,  scarcely  one  of  which  could  be 
"  executed ;  and  long  after  the  subscription  list  was  closed  persons 
"  continued  coming  and  were  obliged  to  depart  disappointed.     It  is 
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"  a  curious  fact,  and  well  worth  stating,  tliat  the  subscription  was 
"  completely  filled  in  fifteen  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  viz.,  two 
"  hours  on  Thursday,  six  on  Friday,  six  on  Saturday,  and  one  ditto 
"  and  twenty  minutes  on  Monday.  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  actually 
"  tendered  a  draft  at  sight  on  his  banker  for  the  100,000/.  which  ho 
"  subscribed  to  the  new  loan,  which  could  not  of  course  be  accepted 
"  as  the  Act  is  not  yet  passed." 

The  losses  to  the  holders  of  Scrip  in  the  loan  raised  in  this  man- 
ner, and  as  we  have  seen  on  terms  apparently  so  favourable  to  the 
lenders,  became  so  great  and  notorious,  that  on  the  31st  May,  1797, 
Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  Parliament  to  afibrd  them  relief  to  the  extent 
of  adding  7^.  Qd.  Long  Annuity  to  the  terms  already  granted,  an  addi- 
tion which  would  have  raised  tiie  immediate  rate  of  interest  to  67.  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

In  urging  this  proposition,  Mr.  Pitt  said  that  the  subscribers 
to  the  Loan  "  were  to  be  considered  as  persons  who  came  forward 
"  to  aid  the  public  seiwice  without  personal  advantage,  for  there 
"  icas  no  chance  in  their  favour  at  the  time ;  they  must  have  viewed 
"  it  as  a  transaction  in  which  they  were  likely  to  lose  rather  than  to 
"  gain,  and  the  burthen  of  that  loan  was  considerably  less  than  it  must 
'■  have  been  had  they  not  come  forward  in  the  way  they  had  done. 
"  The  loan  teas  4  j^er  cent,  discount  before  the  2)a>/ment  of  the  deposit  ; 
''  the  discount  afterwards  rose  to  7,  8  ;  and  was  now  at  1-4  j)er  cent.  The 
"  subscribers  had,  however,  made  good  their  several  payments,  a  cir- 
"  cumstance  which  would  not  the  less  dispose  the  House  to  assist 
them."  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  was  carried  by  40  to  26;  but  when  the 
report  was  brought  up  next  day  (1st  June),  the  division  was  36  to 
35— and  the  proposition  was  then  dropped. 

I  may  add,  that  the  short  Peace  of  Amiens  enabled  some  of  the 
holders  of  the  stock  of  tlie  Loyalty  Loan  to  claim  repayment  imder 
the  terms  of  the  Act,  and  some  little  embarrassment  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  created  in  consequence. 

The  last  of  the  Eight  Cases  selected  for  particular  reference  (see 

page  10,  ante)  is  the  Loan  of  14,500,0007.  raised  in  April,  1797,  at  a 

-rate  of  interest  equal  to  6/.  Is.  per  cent,  per  annum, — the  highest  rate 

paid  for  any  of  the  loans  which  have  been  raised  in  this  country  since 

the  American  war. 

The  funds  selected  were  3  per  cent.  Consols,  3  per  cent. 
Eeduced,  4  per  cents.,  and  a  Long  Annuity  of  (Ss.  ;  and  after  the 
statements  already  made  on  the  subject  of  the  difficulties  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  period  of  this  loan  I  may  be  allowed  perhaps  to  say  in 
general  terms,  and  without  adducing  details,  that  onerous  as  the 
terms  were,  they  were  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  by  exciting  a 
competition  among  responsible  parties. 

XI, —  General  Conclusions,  justified  hy  the  forerjoincj  details. — Those 
conclusions  are  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

It  will  probably  be  considered  that  the  details  I  have  now  con- 
cluded with  reference  to  Eight  of  the  Loans  raised  by  Mr.  Pitt,  afford 
very  strong  evidence  in  support  of  the  Three  First  of  the  Five  pro- 
positions Avhich  I  began  by  stating. 

These  three  propositions  were  in  substance,  (1)  That,  from  the 
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piMctieal  difliculties  of  the  time,  tlie  amounts  required  by  way  of 
loiiu  could  not  have  been  obtained  at  the  periods,  and  in  the  hiro;e 
sums  required,  if  the  principle  of  borrowing  at  Par  had  been  rigidly 
enforced:  (2.)  That  even  if  the  principle  of  borrowing  only  in 
Five  Per  Cents,  had  been  enforced  the  difficulties  would  have  been 
almost  insurmountable,  and  the  terms  in  all  cases  exceedingly 
more  onerous  than  the  rates  actually  given:  and  (3.)  That  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  contracts  entered 
into  were  not  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  by  a  report,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  check  of  competition ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  re- 
peated attempts  were  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  negotiate  the  loans  in 
stocks  bearing  a  higher  rate  than  three  per  cent. 

To  the  remaining  Two  of  the  Five  propositions,  namely,  (4.)  That 
the  situation  of  the  country  rendered  it  necessary  to  keep  down  the 
annual  burdens  as  far  as  possible :  and  (5.)  That  particularly  during 
the  first  six  years  of  the  war  (1793-98),  as  large  a  revenue  was  raised 
within  the  year  as  could  be  obtained  under  the  exigencies  of  the 
time, — I  will  presently  address  myself. 

I  have  said  that  practically  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
raised  the  loans  under  consideration  at  Par;  and  although  that  phrase 
will  convey  a  sufficiently  distinct  meaning  to  persons  familiar  with 
these  inquiries,  it  may  be  well  to  introduce  here  a  definition,  and  it 
shall  be  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  supporters  of 
the  Par  Method. 

Borrowing  at  par  then  means  "  to  restrict  the  stock  ci'eated 
in  the  lenders'  favour  to  the  amount  of  the  loan,  and  to  make  the 
required  bonus  (or  inducement  to  persons  to  subscribe)  by  raising 
the  rate  of  interest"  (McCulloch's  Funding  System,  p.  435)  : — 
Or,  to  give  an  illustration, — to  have  as  many  different  kinds  of 
stocks  as  there  have  been  different  rates  of  interest  paid  on  different 
loans : — As  for  instance  the  4^  millions  raised  in  March,  1793,  would 
have  been  a  special  4/.  35.  -id.  per  cent.  Stock ; — the  11  Millions  of 
February,  1794,  would  have  been  a  4Z.  lis  !jd.  stock  ; — the  18  millions 
of  February,  1795,  a  4?.  IG*.  2d.  stock, — and  so  on  through  the  fifty 
funding  operations  of  the  last  war.  It  is  happily  not  my  task  to 
defend  a  theory  which  assumes  the  contemporaneous  existence  of 
half  a  century  of  different  kinds  of  public  securities  ;  but  if  borrow- 
ing at  Par  has  any  definite  meaning  at  all,  such  would  have  been  its 
practical  effects  if  enforced  from  1793  to  1815. 

A  medium  course  between  borrowing  at  par — that  is,  always  at 
the  market  rate  of  interest  at  the  time — and  borrowing  in  3  per  cent, 
stock, — would  have  been  to  borrow  in  a  High  Rate  Stock,  such  as  the 
Five  per  cents.  As  regards  most  of  the  loans  a  Five  per  cent,  stock 
might  have  been  employed,  but  at  the  expense  only  of  a  considerably 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  was  paid  in  the  Low  Rate  Stock  of  3  per 
cent.  ;  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  trying  the  question  of  low  and  high 
rate  methods  of  funding,  during  the  period  1793-1801,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  may  safely  disregard  the  Par  hypothesis,  as  being  too  far 
removed  from  any  possibility  of  adoption,  or  even  endurance,  and 
confine  the  question  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  Three  and  Fivk 
pel'  cent.  "Methods. 
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XII. — The   Difficulties  which  prevented  large   taxation.,   1793-1798. 
Bapid  succession  of  Bad  Harvests.  —Great  efforts  made. 

Let  us  no\Y  return  to  the  two  last  of  the  five  propositions. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  much  larger  amount  of  taxes  ought  to 
have  been  imposed  immediately  on  tlie  outbreak  of  the  "War ;  and, 
therefore  the  necessity  for  loans  so  large  prevented  by  considerable 
additions  to  the  ordinary  revenue.  I  candidly  confess  that,  when  I 
began  this  inquiry,  I  held,  not  perhaps  a  strong  but  a  moderately 
distinct  opinion,  in  favour  of  this  view;  and  I  must  also  confess  that 
an  investigation  into  the  facts  has  compelled  me  to  relinquish  that 
opinion  altogether. 

This  is  not  tlie  proper  occasion  on  which  to  go  at  length  into  so 
large  and  general  a  topic.  At  present  it  is  a  topic  which  occurs  in  a 
form  collateral  only  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  Paper,  and  therefore 
I  propose  to  do  no  more  than  refer  to  it  incidentally. 

The  primary  consideration  in  viewing  such  a  question  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Seasons,  and  the  price  of  Corn  ;  and  the  following  state- 
ment, compiled  from  Mr.  Tooke's  History,  will  show  the  rapid 
succession  of  Unfavourable  Harvests  between  1792  and  1800. 


Harvest 
of 

General  Character  of  Crop. 

Avenige  Price  of  AVl]e:it 
ill  Enijliind  per  Wmcli. 
(8  busli.)  Qr.  during  Har- 
vest Jenrof  IslSept. 
to  1st  Sept. 

1791 

Very  abundant. 

£    S. 

d. 

1792 

Extremely  wet  summer.    Wheat  crop  very  inferior. 

1793 

Summer  very  dry.     Winter  corn  moderately  good, 
but  spring  corn  generally  deficient. 

'93-'94   —  2  10 

2 

1794 

Summer  hot  and  forward.    Great  damage  occasioned 
by  drought. 

'94.'95  —  3     5 

5 

1795 

Winter  of  1794-95  very  severe.    Spring  and  summer 
of  1795  cold  and  stormy.    Produce  very  deficient. 

'95-'96  —  4     4 

1796 

Winter  of   1795-96   very   mild.     Harvest  of   1796 
abundant  and  well  secured. 

'96-'97  —  2  14 

4 

1797 

Season   on  tlie   whole   unfavourable,    and  produce 
deficient. 

'97-'98  —  2  13 

G 

1798 

Crops  moderately  productive  and  secured  in  good 
order. 

'98-'99  —  2  15 

3 

1799 

Winter  of  1798-99  extremely  rigorous.     Spring  and 
summer  of  1799  cold  and  ungenial.    Produce  ex- 
ceedingly deficient 

'99-'00  —  50 

1800 

Spring  very  wet.     Summer  hot.     Harvest  weather 
at  first  favourable;  but  as  the  general  result  more 
than  half  the  crop  deficient  or  severely  danw^ed. 

^OU-'Ol  —  G  11 

"We  have  here  Six  Deficient  Harvests  in  the  first  nine  vears  of 
War,  viz.,  1792,  '93,  '94,  '95,  '99  and  1800,  and  in  Appendix  H  further 
details  are  given  of  the  sacrifices  which  these  deficient  years  imposed 
upon  the  country. 
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The  dearth  was  perlia])s  the  more  severely  felt,  because  it  came  upon 
tlie  country  a3  something  of  which  there  had  been  no  recent  example. 
To  tlic  end  of  1790  this  country  had  required  hardly  any  supplies  of 
corn  from  abroad,  and  had  had  the  benefit  of  an  extremely  low 
average  price.  Por  the  twelve  years  to  the  end  of  1792  the  average 
annual  price  was  not  more  than  21.  8s.  per  quarter  for  wheat ; — for  the 
first  three  years  of  the  AVar  (1793-1-5)  the  price  was  3/.  Is.,  or  forty 
per  cent,  higher ;  for  the  next  five  years  (1796-1801)  the  ])rice  was 
4?.,  or  seventy  per  cent,  higher.  There  was  a  constant  drain  also 
for  the  cost  of  foreign  supplies  of  corn.  For  tlie  years  1791-5  the 
Import  Cost  of  Foreign  Corn  was  Two  Millions  and  a  Half  sterling ; 
for  the  five  years  1790-1800  it  was  Three  Millions  and  a  Quarter  ster- 
ling, or  not  far  short  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  real  value  of  all  the 
Imports.  Not  only  were  the  ports  thrown  completely  open,  but  large 
bounties  were  paid  on  cargoes  of  corn  im])orted.  In  the  fourth  year 
of  the  war  (1790)  tlie  amount  paid  for  bounties  was  57-^,000/.;  in 
1801  it  was  1,420,000Z.  It  was  the  intense  distress,  arising  out  of 
the  scarcity,  which  mainly  led  Mr.  Pitt  to  propose  early  in  179(3  those 
extensive  modifications  of  the  Poor  Law  which  during  recent  years 
have  been  so  largely  discussed. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  A\"ar  opened  amidst  severe  com- 
mercial distress,  and  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the  strug- 
gle the  effect  of  the  utterly  disorganized  state  of  Europe  operated  to 
the  great  depression  of  the  trade  of  this  country.  When  our  Naval 
victories  had  cleared  the  seas  of  almost  every  hostile  flag;  and  when 
the  colonial  conquests  had  given  us  a  monopoly  almost  of  the  trade  of 
the  world ;  that  monopoly,  aided  by  the  rapid  extensions  of  our  manu- 
facturing industry,  drew  into  this  country  no  small  part  of  the  wealth 
of  Europe  ;  but  we  did  not  possess  these  advantages  till  after  1798, 
and  during  the  First  Six  Years  of  the  conflict  the  Ministry  had  to  con- 
tend with  an  accumulation  of  difficulties,  such  as,  I  believe  in  my  con- 
science, had  never  been  encountered  before,  and  such  as  assuredly, 
has  not  been  encountered  since. 

Famine,  disaster  in  the  field,  treacherous  allies,  the  failure  of  two 
attempts  to  obtain  peace  from  an  arrogant  enemy,  discontent  and 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  a  paralyzed  conunerce,  a  failing  revenue  and 
increasing  burdens  ;  a  tendency  if  not  to  sedition  at  least  to  the  most 
violent  forms  of  political  agitation  at  home,  and  a  Parliamentary 
Opposition — distinguished  above  all  otheis  in  the  history  of  party  by 
the  ability,  the  courage  and  the  perseverance  of  its  leaders — vehe- 
mently antagonistic  to  the  war  and  to  the  x.linister  who  carried  it  on. 
These  were  the  difficulties  under  Avhich  Mr.  Pitt  persevered ;  and 
now,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  years,  when  the  embers  of  the  fierce 
opposition  he  had  to  meet  have  long  since  died  out,  we  can  all  aftbrd 
to  admire  the  brave  and  hopeful  spirit  with  which  he,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation  who  supported  him,  met  the  hardships  that 
pressed  upon  them.  A\"e  can  also  well  aftbrd  to  admire  the  gallantry 
of  the  small  band,  who,  thinking  too  favourably  of  the  principles  and 
power  of  France,  fought  for  six  years  a  hopeless  battle  against  the 
policy  of  the  War. . 

But  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  vigorous  eftbrts  were  not  made  to 
increase  the  taxes  even  from  the  first. 
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In  Appendix  K  will  be  found  a  detail  of  t]ie  Budgets  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt  from  1793  to  1801,  and  it  is  a  document  to  be  read  with 
interest  and  profit.  Tlie  New  Taxes  proposed  at  the  end  of  the 
first  twelvemonth  (5th  February,  1794)  amounted  to  no  less  than 
913,000Z  ;  the  following  year  they  were  1,GGG,000/. ;  in  1790  they 
were  1,592,000/. ;  and  even  in  the  deep  gloom  of  the  December 
of  that  year  (1790),  the  minister  had  confidence  enough  to  propose 
further  new  taxes  to  the  amount  of  3,4-30,000?.  We  must  remem- 
ber also  that  in  the  early  part  of  1796  he  had  been  compelled  to 
withdraw  his  proposed  Legacy  Duty  on  Eeal  Estate.  In  1798 
came  the  Trebled  Assessed  Taxes,  the  Redemption  of  the  Land  Tax, 
the  Voluntary  Contribution,  and  other  imposts  and  plans  amountmg 
to  8,203,000/.  ;*  and,  at  length,  in  1799  that  great  and  final  measure, 
long  in  contemplation  but  not  possible  at  an  earlier  period,  the 
Income  Tax  (of  10  per  cent.),  estimated  to  produce  7,.500,000/. 

XIII. —  Great  Injluence  produced  hy  false  calculations  of  tlie  iccalcness 
of  the  Enemy,  and  by  false  reliance  on  the  Sinking  JPund. — 
Testimony  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord  Grenville. 

There  were  two  circumstances,  however,  which  during  the  earlier 
years  affected  materially  the  Financial  Plans  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  regarded 
the  AVar  Expenditure  ;  and  one  of  those  circumstances  continued  to 
affect  the  policy  pursued  with  reference  to  loans  even  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  contest  in  1815. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances  was  (1.),  The  general  opinion 
entertained  when  the  War  broke  out  that  it  was  merely  a  casual 
interruption  of  peace,  and  would  soon  terminate ;  and  this  opinion 
was  very  confidently  supported  on  the  two  grounds,  first,  of  the 
utter  inability  of  a  chaotic  government,  such  as  existed  in  France, 
to  carry  on  an  external  war  with  viirour ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  rapidly 
approaching  exhaustion  in  France  of  every  species  of  financial  credit 
and  stability.  (2.)  The  second  cii'cumstance  was  the  delusive  belief 
in  th.e  efficacy  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  save  this  country  from  the 
perils  of  an  accumulating  Debt. 

I  cannot  go  into  much  detail  on  eitlier  of  these  topics,  and  I 
must  content  myself  by  the  general  allegation,  supporting  it  by  only 
a  single  extract  from  Mr.  Pitt's  speech,  on  the  Address  of  30t'h 
December,  1794,  and  confining  myself  to  a  few  sentences  of  the  pas- 
sage in  which  he  expressed  his  confident  belief  in  the  approaching 
exhaustion  of  the  finances  of  the  enemy:  "  I  have  even,"  he  said, 
"  the  authority  of  Tallien  for  saying  that  the  French  cannot  main- 
"  tain  their  Assignats  without  contracting  their  expenses  and  dimi- 
"  nishing  their  forces;  and  it  should  be  recollected  that  this  is  their 
"  only  resource.  Is  it  then  too  much  to  say,  that  their  resources  are 
"  nearly  at  an  end  r*     It  is  this  unlimited  power,  which  the  French 

*  It  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  with  reference  to  the  Treble  Assessed  Taxes, 
that  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  popular  of  the  opposition  songs  was  composed. 
The  following  stanza  was  exceedingly  popular  : — 

Wliat  were  the  taxes  last  year .' 

A  trifle  that  we  can  remember ; 
Enough  to  make  a  man  swear 
From  January  until  December. 
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"  ConvGuiion  have  assumed,  to  purcliase  or  to  seize  all  property  as 
"  suited  their  purposes,  that  accounts  for  the  stupendous  scale  of 
"  operations  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  pursue.  This  circum- 
"  stance  completely  solves  the  phenomenon,  which  otherwise  would 
'■  appear  so  inexplicable  and  is  adequate  to  all  those  miraculous 
'■  efforts  which  have  attended  the  progress  of  the  French  Eevolution, 
"  and  which  seemed  to  baffle  all  reasoning,  as  much  as  they  have 
"  exceeded  all  human  expectation.  In  all  these  circumstances,  we 
"  have  then  sufficient  inducements  to  carry  on  the  war,  if  not  with  the 
"  certainty  of  faith,  yet  at  least  with  the  confidence  of  expectation."* 
These  views  were  by  no  means  confined  to  .Mr.  Pitt,  they  were 
entertained  by  most  well  informed  persons  in  the  early  part  of  the 
War ;  and,  in  the  opening  pages  of  that  last,  and  in  many  respects, 
most  marvellous  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  Letters  on  a  Ee- 
gicide  Peace,  published  towards  the  end  of  1796,  we  may  read  a  state- 
ment— in  language  such  as  Mr.  Burke  only  could  connnand — of  the 
state  of  public  opinion,  with  reference  to  France  after  the  abolition  of 
the  monarchy  in  August,  1792  :  "Deprived,"  the  passage  in  the  First 
Letter  runs,  "  of  the  Old  Government,  deprived  in  a  manner  of  all 
"  Government,  France  fallen  as  a  monarchy,  to  most  speculators 
"  appeared  more  likely  to  be  an  object  of  pity  or  insult,  according  to 
"  the  disposition  of  the  circumjacent  powers,  than  to  be  the  scourge 
"  and  terror  of  them  all;  but  out  of  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  monarch}' 
"  in  France  has  arisen  a  vast,  tremendous,  unformed  spectre,  in  a  far 
"  more  terrific  guise  than  any  which  ever  yet  overpowered  the  imagi- 
'•  nation  and  subdued  the  fortitude  of  man.  Going  straight  forward 
'•  to  its  end,  una])palled  by  peril,  unchecked  by  remorse,  despising  all 
'•'  common  maxims,  and  all  common  means,  that  hideous  phantom 
"  overpowered  those  who  could  not  believe  it  was  possible  that  France 
"  could  at  all  exist — except  on  the  principles  which  habit  rather  than 
"  nature  had  persuaded  them  were  necessary  to  their  own  particular 
'•  welfare,  and  their  own  ordinary  modes  of  action. — The  llepublic  of 
"  Eegicide  with  an  annihilated  revenue,  with  defaced  manufactures, 
"  with  a  ruined  commerce,  with  an  uncultivated  and  half  depopulated 
"  country,  with  a  discontented,  distressed,  enslaved,  and  famished 
'•  people,  passing  with  a  rapid,  eccentric,  and  incalculable  course  from 
"  the  wildest  anarchy  to  the  sternest  despotism,  has  actually  con- 
"  quered  the  finest  parts  of  Europe ;  has  distressed,  disunited,  and 
"  broken  to  pieces  all  the  rest;  and  so  subdued  the  minds  of  the  rulers 
"  in  every  nation,  that  hardly  any  resource  presents  itself  to  theuT 
"  except  that  of  entitling  themselves  to  a  contemptuous  mercy  by 
'•  a  display  of  their  imbecility  and  meanness. — At  first  the  French 
'•  force  was  too  much  despised,  now  it  is  too  much  dreaded.  Incon- 
''  siderate  courage  has  given  way  to  irrational  fear." 

There  was  then  the  hallucination  of  the  Sinking  Fund — and  surely 
the  history  of  that  device  affords  materials  for  one  of  the  most  curious 

*  Tom  Paine's  tract,  "  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  English  System  of  Finance," 
dated  at  Paris,  8th  Apiil,  1795,  was  intended  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Pitt's  frequent 
references  to  the  desperate  situation  of  tUe  credit  of  the  republic.  The  motto  of  the 
pamphlet,  '•  On  the  verge,  nay,  in  the  gulph  of  bankruptcy,"  was  taken  from  one  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  speeches. 
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chapters  in  the  checquered  narrative  which  traces  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind  in  freeing  itself  from  gross  and  miscliievous  errors. 
Eajstern  legends  have  hardly  ventured  upon  any  more  startling 
paradox  than  the  enthusiasm  of  all  the  leading  minds  of  a  commer- 
cial nation  in  support  of  a  plan  aritliraetically  absurd,  and  bringing 
with  it  no  immediate  advantage,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  continuance 
of  present  imposts  exceedingly  hard  to  be  borne.  From  the  date, 
however,  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Act  of  1786  to  the  final  adoption  cf 
Dr.  Hamilton's  views  by  Parliament  in  1828,  the  sclieme  revived  by 
Dr.  Price  continued  in  the  punctual  discharge  of  its  useless  functions 
— and  during  the  first  half  of  that  period  the  most  implicit  reliance 
was  placed  in  the  power  of  the  contrivance  to  mitigate  the  evils  of 
accumulating  debt.  The  diff'usion  of  this  financial  laitli  pervaded  all 
parties.  It  was  held  as  firmly  on  the  Opposition  as  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  both  Houses.  It  pervaded  all  the  pamphleteers  ;  and  we 
search  in  vain  through  the  fierce  essays  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  Lord 
Lauderdale  for  any  expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  solemn  duty  of 
upholding  the  Sinking  Fund.  In  truth,  the  support  of  that  institu- 
tion by  Mr.  Pitt  was  almost  the  solitary  merit  which  the  Opposition 
admitted  him  to  possess. 

It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  we  are  able  to  refer  on  this  subject 
to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  statesmen 
who  conti'ibuted  to  the  original  adoption  of  Pi"ice's  Scheme,  and  who 
also  lived  to  contribute,  with  no  backward  zeal,  to  the  correction  of 
the  eri'or.  In  tlie  admirable  essay*  published  by  Lord  Grenville  in 
1828,  there  is  the  following  passage : — 

"  But  in  the  days  of  Price  the  principles  of  1716  regained  the 
'■  public  favour,  and  in  1786  they  were  re-established  by  almost 
"  universal  acclamation  as  the  main  bulwark  of  our  finance,  and  th;} 
"  unfailing  sources  of  incalculable  benefit.  To  this  change  the  cir- 
"  cumstances  of  the  moment  ]>owerfully  contributed.  At  the  close  of 
"  the  American  War  the  loss  of  our  long-cherished  colonies,  to  whose 
"  possession  such  false  notions  of  advantage  had  been  attached,  the 
"  magnitude  of  the  debt  incurred  in  that  fruitless  contest,  and  the 
"  deficiency  of  the  revenue  created  to  defray  its  charge,  had  thrown 
"  over  our  financial  prospects  a  cloud  of  distrust  and  apprehension 
"  scarcely  to  be  imagined  but  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  Nor  were 
"  tliere  wanting  strong  grounds  for  these  impressions,  exaggerated  as 
'■  they  were.  The  real  pressure  of  our  burdens  was  at  that  time 
"  exceedingly  severe ;  more  grievous,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  our 
"  wealth,  than  in  any  succeeding  period  of  our  greatest  diflSculties. 
"  I'he  nation  gave  way  therefore  to  an  almost  universal  panic  on 
"  this  subject.  The  ordinary  course  of  our  finance  was  thought  no 
"  longer  adequate  to  our  necessities;  resort  must  be  had  for  safety,  it 
'•  was  said,  to  some  new,  or  at  least  to  some  long  untried,  expedient. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  that  the  project  of  establish- 
"  ing  a  new  Sinking  Fund,  which  should  accumulate  uninterruptedly 
"  at  compound  interest,  through  every  vicissitude  of  peace  and  war, 
"  and  which  on  that  assumption  would  be  demonstrably  capable  of 

*  "  Essay  on  the  Supposed  Advantages  of  a  Sinking  Fund/'  by  Lord  Grenville, 
1323.  The  pamphlet  is  dated  Dropinore,  loth  March,  1828,  and  was  publislied  in 
a  somewhat  iacomplete  state  in  order  to  be  ready  early  in  the  sessioa  of  that  year. 
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"  being  carried  to  any  assignable  amount,  captivated  all  imaginations. 
"  The  country  grasped,  almost  without  inquiry,  at  promises  of  relief 
"  so  specious  and  so  ample,  adopting  with  unbounded  confidence  a 
"  remedy  proclaimed  on  no  light  authority  to  be  of  eflicacy  nothing 
"  less  than  omnipotent. 

"  It  can  be  no  reproach  to  any  individual  to  have  partaken  largely 
"  in  these  feelings — no  reproacb,  I  trust,  to  any  public  man  to  have 
"  co-operated  with  earnestness  and  zeal  both  in  preparing  and  sup- 
"  porting  a  measure  so  consonant  to  the  wishes  of  his  country  ;  and 
"  least  of  all  can  censure  be  attached,  on  this  account,  to  that  able 
"  and  excellent  Statesman  who  framed  and  carried  through  the  Act  of 
"  178G.  Allowing  for  the  impressions  at  that  time  so  generally  pre- 
"  valent,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  much  of  his  conduct  ou  that  occa- 
"  sion  for  which  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  With 
"  an  ardent  and  generous  spirit,  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the 
*'  national  ])rosi)erity,  he  risked,  and  in  no  small  degree  surrendered, 
"  his  highly  valued  popularity  to  the  necessity  of  a  large  additional 
"  taxation,  which  that  measure  compelled  him  to  establish  and  main- 
"  tain.  This  was  no  liglit  sacx'ifice,  nor  did  he  feel  it  such  ;  but  he 
'•  anticipated,  in  return,  with  unspeakable  delight,  the  full  tide  of 
"  wealth,  which  in  some  distant,  but  auspicious  moment,  the  results 
"  of  these  disinterested  exertions  were  to  pour  upon  his  country. 
"  "What  he  so  ardently  wished  he  willingly  believed.  His  persua- 
"  sion  of  tJ/e  great  advantages  of  a  SinJcing  Fund,  to  be  continued  in 
"  TVar,  and  to  he  upheld  by  borrowing  in  all  periods  of  deficiency,  was 
"  therefore  deeply  rooted,  not  in  his  judgment  only  but  in  his  feelings. 
"  To  these  opinions  be  clung  with  unvarying  fondness  ;  and  his 
"  provisions  for  giving  effect  to  them,  although,  on  more  than  one 
"  occasion  widely  departed  from  by  his  successors,  still  form,  even 
"  in  the  present  moment,  the  leading  features  of  the  system,  in  so 
"  far  as  it  can  still  be  said  to  exist  at  all." 

XIV. — Statement  of  the  Question  as  regards  the  Comparative  Eligibility 
of  contracting  Loans  in  Low  Hate  or  High  Bate  Funds. 

I  bave  now  reached  tlie  closing  division  of  the  inquiry. — I  have 
endeavoured  to  adduce,  at  least  some  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
great  and  perplexing  diflBculties  of  the  period  from  1793  to  1801 
compelled  the  Government  to  frame  its  financial  measures  very 
much  according  to  the  current  circumstances  of  the  time  ;  and  that, 
as  regards  the  Loans  raised  by  Mr.  Pitt,  they  were  raised  with  the 
advantage  of  every  precaution  on  his  part  to  accept  such  terms  only 
as  arose  in  each  case  out  of  a  competition  the  most  extensive  and 
bond  fide  which  it  was  possible  to  excite. 

The  general  and  conclusive  answer  therefore  to  those  persons  who 
exclaim  against  the  onerous  burdens  entailed  by  Mr.  Pitt's  Loans  is 
exceedingly  short,  and  consists  in  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  namely, 
— that  the  Loans  were  required  for  purposes  of  national  defence,  in  a 
period  of  great  distress  and  peril,  and  that,  with  every  advantage  of 
an  open  market,  the  money  could  only  be  obtained  at  the  prices  given. 
— AVhether  or  not  therefore  the  burden  arising  out  of  these  transac- 
tions be  or  be  not  onerous,  is  a  consideration  wholly  beside  the  ques- 
tion.    The  bargain  was  fairly  performed  on  the  side  of  the  Lender — 
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and,  unless  the  doctrines  of  repudiation  are  to  be  introduced,  it  must 
be  as  fairly  performed  on  tlie  side  of  the  Borro\Yer. 

And  liere  the  defence  of  the  Eanding  Operations  of  the  first 
French  AV^ar  might  cease,  as  being  complete  on  the  first  and  para- 
mount ground  of  the  particular  facts.  The  Loans  were  raised  in  the 
openest  maimer,  and  on  the  best  terms  that  could  be  obtained, — and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  whole  case. 

But  the  defence  admits  of  being  carried  further  than  this.— -The 
impugners  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Loans  are  willing  to  admit— some  of  them 
entirely,  and  others  only  as  an  assumption, — that  while  there  was  no 
extravagance  in  the  manner  of  settling  the  contracts,  there  was  a 
great  error  of  judgment  in  selecting  as  tlae  fund  to  be  employed  a 
Three  per  cent",  or  Low  Eate  Stock  instead  of  a  High  Kate  Stock — 
meaning  by  High  Eate  Stock  either  Five  Per  Cents,  or  funding  at  Par. 
Now,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  appears  to  me  that  while  the  Par 
Method  may  be  exceedingly  ingenious  as  a  hypothesis,  it  is  too  far 
removed  from  possible  reality  to  admit  of  discussion ;  and  farther, 
that  the  question  can  only  be  fairly  tried  as  between  Three  and  Five 
per  cent,  stock. 

I  am  quite  content  to  discuss  it  on  this  ground,  and  I  think  it  may 
be  made  to  appear,  by  a  fair  and  reasonable  line  of  argument,  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  manifold  statements  to  the  contrary,  tlie  loans  raised  by 
Mr.  Pitt  in  the  Low  Eate  Stocks,  have  not  entailed  upon  the  country 
the  lieavy  losses  witli  which  they  liave  been  so  constantly  charged. 

No  small  part  of  the  misapprehension  which  prevails  in  the  argu- 
ments on  these  subjects  is  traceable  to  what  appears  to  be  a  very 
singular  oversiglit,  as  regards  the  real  nature  of  the  Market,  in  which 
the  Public  Funds  are  the  principal  commodity  dealt  in;  and  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  tlie  majority  of  the  great  operations  which  are  carried 
on  in  that  Market. 

We  are  frequently  reminded,  and  no  one  disputes  the  fact,  that 
the  National  Debt  consists  not  of  Capital  but  of  Perpetual  Annuities. 
Tlie  State  has  bound  itself  to  pay  certain  half  yearly  annuities,  and 
lias  deprived  the  holders  of  these  annuities  of  any  right  to  call  for 
their  redemption;  hence,  it  is  argued,  and  on  abstract  grounds  very 
justly,  that  the  only  point  whieli  tlie  public  and  the  stock  jobbers 
have'to  consider  is  the  precise  arithmetical  relation  between  the  value 
of  different  amounts  of  annuity ; — and  it  is  said  that  any  marked  pre- 
ference of  relative  price  borne  by  an  Annuity  of  3  over  one  of5  per  cent, 
is  a  departure  from  obvious  rules,  so  gross  as  to  be  almost  ridiculous. 
From  these  premises  follows,  quite  logically,  the  conclusion  that  the 
State  must  of  necessity  be  a  large  loser  when  it  is  so  misguided  as  to 
borrow  in  3  per  cent,  instead  of  5  per  cent  stock ; — inasmuch  as 
while  the  5  per  cent  do,  the  3  per  cent,  do  not,  admit  of  future 
reduction.  And  this  liability  to  the  reduction  of  the  annuity  is  the 
only  qualifying  circumstance  which  the  doctrine  admits.  It  is  allowed 
"That  all'the  funds  are  redeemable  at  par,  and  that  if  the  3  joer 
"  cents,  roie  to  75,  the  4  per  cents,  should  rise  to  100,  and  the 
"  5  per  cents,  to  125  ;  and,  therefore,  the  actual  price  of  the  4's_or 
"  5's  could  never  much  exceed  par.  So  soon  as  the  5  per  cents,  rise 
"  above  par,  the  financier  will  otier  pnyment,  and  by  doing  so  induce 
"  the  creditors  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  interest.     The  holders  of 
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'•  <?  3  or  6f2)er  cent,  fund  have  this  a  prospect  of  gain  hy  ilie  rise 
"  of  value,  in  which  the  5  per  cent,  stockholders  do  not  participate  ; 
"  and  in  like  manner  tvhen  the  3  per  cents,  rise  above  75,  the  holders 
"  of  that  stock  have  a  further  gain,  in  which,  the  4  j)er  cent,  sfock- 
"  holders  do  not  participate.  In  consequence  of  these  expectations, 
"  the  price  of  4  per  cents,  is  higher  compared  with  that  of  the  5  per 
"  cents.;  and  the  price  of  the  3  per  cents,  higher  than  that  of  either 
"  of  the  others ;  than  the  proportion  of  the  rates  of  interest ; — and 
"  loans  are  transacted  in  3  per  cents,  on  easier  terms.  The  lender 
"  expects  to  gain  by  the  rise  of  the  stock,  and  wliat  he  gains  the 
"  public  loses  at  re]iayment  or  redemption."*' 

These  are  the  clear  AA"ords  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
curious,  that  while  his  strong  and  lucid  mind  detected  all  the  jdausi- 
ble  fallacies  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  it  should  have  overlooked,  not 
merely  the  obvious,  but  the  constantly  practical  operation  of  those 
differences  between  Three  and  Five  per  cent,  stock,  and  wliich  he  has 
so  distiuctly  stated  in  the  paragraph  quoted. 

XY. — The  Strong  Practical  Considerations  in  favour  of  preferring 
Consols,  or  a  Low  Rate  Fund. 

lu  considering  the  abstract  doctrine  just  described,  we  are  met 
at  the  outset  with  the  fiict  that  the  great  mass  of  the  business  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  consists,  not  of  tlie  purchases  and  sales  of  bond 
fide  investers,  but  of  the  continued  operations  of  speculators  in  tlie 
rise  and  fall  of  prices  during  what  is  called  the  '  Account.' 

AVhether  for  good  or  evil  ends,  but  certainly  on  the  whole  for  good 
ends,  the  Stock  Exchange  is  a  vast  market  where  men  employ  masses 
of  capital  in  dealing  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  different  Stocks  ; 
and,  like  all  other  great  markets,  custom,  convenience,  and  self- 
interest  have  gradually  set  up  certain  conditions  which  govern  in  a 
great  measure  the  movements  of  the  whole  body  of  operators.  One  of 
the  best  established  of  these  conditions  is,  that  any  new  kind  of  stock, 
attempted  to  be  introdiiced  with  .success,  must  be  marketable  at  ail 
times  and  to  any  extent.  It  must  be  of  a  nature  v^hich  every  body 
understands — it  must  be  free  from  new  conditions — and  it  must  be 
also  free  from  future  coutingencies  in  the  estimation  of  which  hardly 
two  persons  will  agree.  jS^ow,  it  is  the  fact,  tliat  for  the  last  hundred 
years  the  3  per  cent.  Consols  have  been  the  kind  of  fund  which, 
beyond  all  others,  has  fulfilled  these  conditions  of  eligibility  in  the 
most  pre-eminent  degree.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  amount  of 
the  funded  capital  of  this  Stock  always  greatly  exceeding  in  mag- 
nitude the  funded  capital  of  any  other  kind  of  stock,  Consols  haA-e 
admitted  of  speculative  operations  being  qarried  on  in  tliem  far 
beyond  anything  that  could  be  prudently  undertaken  in  any  other 
Fund ;  and  hence  it  has  followed,  that  from  the  nature,  and  habit, 
and  constitution  of  the  Stock  Market,  3  per  cent.  Consols  have 
relatively  been  worth  more  to  the  dealers  in  tliat  market  than  any 
other  kind  of  stock ;  and  the  higher  relative  price  so  existing,  how- 
ever ridiculous  it  may  appear  to  abstract  reasoners,  is  a  price  per- 
fectly legitimate  on  all  grounds  of  dealing.  And  one  of  the  main 
reasons  of  the  preference  for  Consols,  after  allowing  for  the  mag- 

*   "  Hamilton's  Inquiry,"  3rd  edition,  1818,  p.  250. 
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iiitude  of  the  fund,  has  alwaj/s  been  their  exemjJtion  from  enibarrassing 
hazards  of  future  redemption — particularly  as  they  have  the  great 
safeguard  of  a  year's  notice  being  necessary  before  the  holders  can 
be  compelled  to  accept  payment  at  par. 

It  has  been  alleged  in  the  course  of  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  on  these  subjects,  that  an  obligation  on  the  State  to  redeem 
only  at  Par  has  been  too  lightly  conceded  to  the  contractors  of  loans, 
and  that,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  more  care  and  skill,  terms  of 
, redemption  much  more  in  favour  of  the  public  could  have  been  secured. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  however,  these  are  allegations  wholly  of  a 
theoretical  nature,  and  resting  on  no  solid  ground  of  experiment  or 
experience  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  attempts  have  been  made  to  raise 
loans  in  Consols,  and  other  kinds  of  stock,  with  an  option  to  redeem 
at  some  price  under  par ;  and  we  have  the  distinct  testimony  of  no 
less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Huskissou,  that  when  an  attempt  of  this 
nature  was  made  by  himself,  (while  in  office  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  1806  ^to  1808,  under  the  Duke  of  Portland's  govern- 
ment,) it  was  found  to  be  totally  impracticable.  Xo  responsible  set 
of  ]'ersons  would  mahe  any  hid  ivhatever  under  such  conditions. 
Mi\  Huskisson  stated  the  fact  as  follows,  in  his  speech  of  the 
3rd  March,  1813,  on  the  state  of  the  Pinances  :  "  The  2^rice  of  the 
''public  stocks  does  not  depend  upon  the  value  of  the  dry  annuity.  It 
"  is  a  joint  consideration  of  this  annuity  and  of  the  prospect  of  an 
"  increase  in  the  value  of  the  nominal  capital,  that  operates  upon  the 
"  mind  of  the  purchaser.  I  had  a  pretty  strong  proof  of  this  when 
"  I  myself  was  in  office.  Prom  a  wish  to  guard  the  public  against 
"  the  great  loss  of  redeeming,  perhaps  at  par,  3  per  cents.,  which 
"  might  have  been  borrowed  at  GO,  I  proposed  to  the  bidders  for  the 
"  loan  to  malce  the  3  per  cents,  redeemable  at  80, — and  they  would 
"  not  bid  at  all  upon  the  proposal."  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Huskisson 
oflered  this  limit  of  80,  the  3  per  cents,  were  under  60,  and  a  margin 
of  33  per  cent,  upon  a  price  of  60  was  no  small  allowance,  and  yet 
the  contractors  would  not  listen  to  the  suggestion  ; — and  for  reasons 
perfectly  sufficient,  on  grounds  both  of  individual  interest,  on  their 
part,  and  of  general  advantage  as  regards  the  public;  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  iiigher  value  borne  by  Consols,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  embarrassing  conditions,  has  been  a  source  of  great  convenience,  and 
of  no  small  profit,  to  the  State  in  its  operations  of  finance. 

The  fact  is,  therefore,  that  from  the  operation  of  the  two  causes 
which  have  been  named,  viz.  (1.)  of  the  pre-eminent  eligibility  of 
Consols  as  a  Stock  Exchange  commodity,  and  (i.)  of  the  extreme 
non-eligibility  of  High-Eate  Punds  as  a  Stock  Exchange  commodity, 
the  actual  difference  of  price  between  Consols  and  Pive  per  cents.,  as 
the  media  of  New  Loans,  has  been  generally  so  great  as  to  make  it 
prudent  and  profitable  to  adopt  the  Low-Eate  method. — And  speci- 
fically this  was  the  actual  fact  during  the  first  Prench  War. 

XVI.  —  Comparative  Eesults  of  the  Two  Methods  as  applied  to  the 

Ten  Largest  Loans,  1793-1801. 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  Dr.  Hamilton  implies,  that  Avhat  the  holder  of 

3  per  cent,  stock  gained  by  a  rise  in  its  price,  the  public  wholly  lost. 

For  there  irere  the  aecumtilations  of  the  Difference  of  the  Smaller 
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annual  cJiarr/e,  arising  out  of  tite  smaller  interest  paid  on  loans  raised 
in  Consols,  as  compared  with  the  Larger  anmial  charge,  ii-ltich  must  have 
been  paid  on  the  same  loans  if  the/j  had  been  raised  in  Five  fer  cents. 

And  wc  shall  find  in  tlio  accumulations  of  this  Difference  of 
Annual  Charge  almost  a  complete  set-off'  against  the  excess  of  the 
amount  of  capital  in  created  Consols,  beyond  the  amount  of  money 
actually  obtained. 

In  the  following  Table  I  have  collected  the  Ten  Largest  Loans 
raised  between  1793  and  1807.  In  the  second  column  is  inserted, 
the  rate  of  interest  actually  paid  in  low-rate  stocks ;  in  the  fourth 
column,  tlie  ra.te  at  which,  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  eacli  case,  I  am  led  to  believe  must  have  been  paid 
if  the  money  had  been  raised  in  Five  per  cents.  :  and  then  working 
out,  as  shown  in  detail  in  Appendix  N,  the  Difference  of  annual 
charge  thence  arising,  the  result  as  For  or  Ac/ainst  the  Five  per  cent, 
method,  as  shown  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  columns. 

Loans,  1793-1801. — Summary  o/Compakative  Results  of  the  Ten  Largest 
Loans  as  actualli/  raised  in  Low  Rate  Stochs,  and  as  thej/  would  have  been 
raised  in  Five  per  Cents.* 


1. 

Actually 

,-  Raised. 

3. 
Loans  and  Dates. 

4. 

Estimated 
Average 
Rate  if 
raised  in 

I'lVE 

Pek  Cknts. 

5.        1       6. 

Result  For  and 
Against  Five  per 

Cent,  metliod  as 
on  1st  .Ian.,  1820. 

Money. 

At  Average 
Hate. 

Apahisl. 

For. 

£ 
4,500* 

£    s. 
4     3 

d. 
4 

I.  Loan,  1793  (Mar.  11th) 

£    s. 
5     2 

Stock. 

£ 
4,406 

Steele. 

£ 

11,000 

4  11 

5 

II.        „       1794  (Feb.  5th) 

5     5 

2,560 

18,000 

4  16 

2 

IV.        „      1795  (Feb.  23rd) 

5  10 

6,962 

18,000 

4  13 

G 

VI.        ,,          ,,     (Deo.  7th) 

5     7 

3,792 

7,500 

4   12 

6 

vin.        ,,      1796  (May) 

5   10 

3,696 

13,029 

5     7 

11 

X.  Navy  Bills,  1796  (Nov.) 

6     5 

4,900 

14,500 

6     7 

XII.  Loan,  1797  (April  26th) 

7     2 

1,290 

17,000 

6     4 

11 

XIV.       „       1798  (May  1st) 

7     2 

1,584 

15,500 

5     5 

xvT.       „       1799  (June  7th) 

5   18 

1,.3S5 

20,500 

4  14 

2 

XVII.       ,,       1800  (Mar.  10th) 

5     7 

549 

139,529 

5     3 

3 

5    18 

29,190 

1,934 

27,256 

*  The  OOO'sat  the  unit  end  of  the  larger  amounts  in  Table  are  omitted.  Thus — 
4,500  is  4,500,000?. — As  stated  in  the  next  page,  the  calculations,  of  which  this  Table 
is  the  summary,  have  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Hendriks,  who,  as  Actuary  of  the  Globe 
Insurance,  is  the  colleague  of  myself  in  my  capacity  of  Secretary  to  that  Company. 
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This  Statement  gives  a  result  of  27,256,000Z.  iii/at'ojw  of  the  Low 
Eate  Method  at  the  commuted  date  of  1  January,  1826,  taking  6  per 
cent,  as  the  rate  of  assumed  interest,  and  making  due  allowance  for 
the  operation  of  the  amount  of  Long  Annuity,  involved  in  the  several 
cases.  The  details  in  Appendix  N  will  sliow  fully  the  mode  of 
arriving  at  these  results,  and  as  they  have  the  concurrence  of  Mr. 
Ilendriks,  whose  skill  and  soundness  as  an  Actuary  requires  no 
praise  of  mine,  they  may  be  accepted  witli  confidence.  Views  may 
differ  as  to  some  elements  of  the  calculation,  and  for  the  reconcile- 
ment of  such  differences  no  conclusive  test  can  be  laid  down.  Tor 
myself,  T  have  endeavoin-ed  to  exhibit  the  case  fairly,  and  I  have  a 
confident  persuasion  that  if  the  statement  contains  errors  of  exagge- 
ration on  one  side,  it  contains  errors  of  an  opposite  kind  on  tho 
other. 

These  explanations  being  given,  we  may  now  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing Summary  of  the  comparative  results  of  the  Low  Rate  and 
High  Eate  methods,  as  connected  with  the  Ten  Largest  Loans  raised 
by  Mr.  Pitt  :— 


Statement  of  the  Comparative  Results  of  the  Ten  Largest  Loans,  1793- 
1801,  as  actually  raised  in  Low  Rate  Stocks,  and  as  estimated  in  Five 
per  Cent.  Stocks. 

I. — As  AT  Dates  when  raised,  1793-1801. 


Five  per  Cent. 

Method 

Estimated. 

Elements  of  Comparison. 

Low  Ratk,  or 

ACTVAL 

Method. 

£ 
139,529,000 

164,496,000 

118 

5     18     0 
8,222,000 

Sum  Actually  raised  in  Money     

£ 
139,529,000 

224,082,000 

Funded  Capital  (or  Stock)  created  

Quantity  of  Stock  given  for  each  100?.  Money   

[Average  rate  of  interest  paid  to  lender,  including, l 

as  regards  the  Low  Rate  Stock,  the  Long  An-J- 

(     nuity  granted  J 

Amount  of  Annual  Interest  on  Stock  Created    

Long  Annuity  till  5th  January,  1860 

160     5     0 

5     3     3 

6,894,000 
312,000 

8,222,000 

7,206,000 
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Five  per  Cent. 

MHlwd 
lOstimaled. 


Elements  of  Comparison. 


Low  Rate,  ok 

Actual 
Method. 


101,496,000  j  Stock   in  Five  per  ceiiia.  assumed  as  Originally 
created. 


£ 


!)l,2y3,000 


rAdd, — for  the    accumulation  of  tlie   Difterence  of 
I      1,016,000/.  per  annum  between  the  larger  sum  ! 
j      of  Annual  Interest  payable  on  Fives,  and  the 
I     smaller  sum  payable  on  Low  Ratk  Stocks.  } 


oro  -on  f\c\i\      Fotal  amount  of  Debt  as  on  1st  Januarj',  1826,  on 
i(     Five  per  cent,  method. 


258,789,000 


Stock  at  Low  Rates  (actually),  originally  created  ...  . 

Add,  for  Funded  Capital,  equivalent  to  the  charge  of  i 
the  Long  Annuity  of  .'^12,000/.  as  on  1st  January, , 

1826     ]\ 


Surplus  in  Favour  of  the  Low  R.\te  method 


224,082,000 
7,446,000 


231, .528, 000 
27,201,000 

258,789,000 


I  am  quite  aware  that,  in  many  quarters,  a  strong  opinion  is 
entertained  to  the  effect,  that  even  from  the  commencement  of  the 
War  iu  1793,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  Loans  could  have 
been  raised,  not  only  iu  Five  per  cents.,  but  if  it  had  been  so  desired 
even  in  Terminable  Annuities ;  and  that  funding  operations  conducted 
in  Terminable  Annuities,  would  have  involved  only  a  slight  addition 
to  the  terms  actually  paid  in  3  per  cents. 

Upon  mere  financial  grounds  a  public  loan  contracted  in  Termi- 
nable Annuities  is,  perhaps  for  the  State,  the  form  of  borrowing  the 
most  desirable,  for  at  the  lapse  of  the  term  the  annual  burden  of  the 
debt  ceases.  But  connected  with  the  plan  of  Terminable  Annuities, 
there  are  other  cou.siderations  of  a  higher  and  more  general  nature 
than  those  of  mere  finance ;  and  when  the  whole  question  has  to  be 
discussed,  it  will  appear,  I  think,  that  wliile  Terminable  iVnnuities 
may  be  employed  with  advantage  as  one  of  several  forms  of  funding, 
it  woidd  be  exceedingly  unwise  to  resort  to  tliem  as  the  sole,  or  even 
as  the  principal  method. 

As  concerns  the  Loans  of  1793-1801,  it  will  be  evident  from  the 
facts  contained  in  different  parts  of  the  Appendix,  that  the  depreci- 
ation of  Long  Annuities,  as  compared  with  Consols,  was  always  so 
great  as  to  render  it  practicall}^  impossible  to  have  selected  Long 
Annuities  as  the  predominant  stock  iu  which  to  seek  for  eligible^ 
tenders.  In  May,  1798,  for  example.  Long  Annuities  fell  to  a  price 
of  ]3  years'  purchase,  yielding  a  rate  of  11.  12s.  per  cent.,  while 
Consols  were  yielding  o;ily  6Z.  5s.;  and  while,  further,  Long  Annuities 
themselves  had  been  quoted  at  21-^,  in  March,  1793,  yielding  -1?.  10s. 
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against  a  then  contemporary  price  of  Consols  which  yielded  'il.  18s. 
And  generally  we  are  fully  justified  by  the  evidence,  in  concluding 
that  if  it  was  not  only  unprofitable,  but  on  many  occasions  absolutely 
impossible  for  Mr.  Pitt  to  raise  the  loan  in  Five  per  cents.  ;  it  would 
have  been  still  more  unprofitable,  and  still  further  removed  from  possi- 
bility, to  have  attempted  to  raise  the  same  sums  exclusively  or  mainly 
in  Long  Annuities.  I  am  quite  aware  that  as  a  matter  of  mere  calcu- 
lation, nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  show  that  a  Lung  Annuity  is  a 
species  of  investment  as  eligible  as  Consols.  Still  the  practical  answer 
must  be  that  they  are  commodities  not  suited  to  the  market,  and 
only  to  be  sold  there  at  a  depreciated  price. 

XVII.  —  The   same   Comparative   Hesults   as   regards    the   Loan   of 
8,000,000Z.  of  March,  1817.  ' 

Nor  is  at  all  true  that  the  great  practical  depreciation  of  High. 
Eate,  as  compared  with  Low  Kate  Stocks  was  confined  to  the  period 
of  the  last  War.  The  causes  which  led  to  that  depreciation  are  even 
in  more  active  existence  now  than  they  were  then;  and  I  cannot 
better  illustrate  this  statement  than  by  referring  to  the  terms  of 
the  very  last  Loan  raised  in  this  country — the  Loan,  iian^.elv,  of 
8,000,000/.,  raised  in  Consols  by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  in  March,  1817,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  extraordinarj'  expenses  of  the  Irish  Famine. 
Antt  we  shall  find,  on  examining  the  terms  of  that  transaction,  that 
}iotwithstauding  tlie  very  severe  criticisms  which  were  directed  at  the 
time  against  tlie  method  actually  pursued  of  borrowing  in  Consols, 
the  adoption  of  that  course  admitted  of  very  ample  justification. 

The  Loan  was  concluded  with  Messrs.  Barings,  and  IMessrs. 
Jxothschilds  on  Monday,  the  1st  March,  1817.  On  Saturday,  the 
1:7th  of  February,  the  price  of  Consols  was  S)Q\ ;  and  of  3  j  per  cents. 
02^ ;  and  as  will  be  remembered  these  3j's  were  the  intermediate 
stage  between  the  3|'s  reduced  in  1844,  and  the  ultimate  reduction 
to  3  per  cent,  in  1851.  The  3j's,  therefore,  were  the  Stock  of 
highest  denomination  then  in  the  market  The  terms  of  the  Loan 
were  89|  money  for  100/.  Consols  Stock ;  or  what  is  the  same  thing 
lllf  Consols  Stock  for  100/.  Money ;  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  3/.  *7s. 
Now  saying  nothing  of  5  per  cents,  as  being  a  stock  almost  obsolete, 
let  us  suppose  that  Govex*nment  had  been  desirous  of  raising  the 
Eight  Millions  in  a  3^  per  cent,  stock,  so  as  to  liave  the  advantage  of 
reducing  tlie  interest  at  some  future  time — then  we  cannot  suppose 
that  in  a  3|  per  cent,  fund  the  biddings  would  have  been  higher  than 
93 ; — or  107/.  105.  stock  for  every  100/.  money — or  3/.  15^.  3t/.  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  period  within  which  a  3|  per  cent, 
stock  could  have  been  reduced  to  3  per  cent.  Assume,  however,  that 
that  period  would  have  been  fifteen  years.  Tiien  as  shewn  in  detail  in 
Appendix  O,  the  accumulation  during  fifteen  years  of  the  annual  saving 
(of  32,916/.  per  annum)  of  interest  in  favour  of  the  Consols-Method, 
would  have  amounted  to  431,000/.,  and  that  large  accumulation  must 
be  taken  into  accoinit  as  a  set  oft'  against  any  contingent  advantages 
of  borrowing  in  a  Higher  rated  land.  In  adopting  the  hypothesis  of 
a  3^  Per  Cent.  Fund  instead  of  Consols,  the  question  is  placed  in  the 
most  favourable  form  as  regards  the  Higli  Eate  Theory.     A  3|-  per 
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cent.  Stock  Avould  be  far  less  exposed  to  early  reduction,  than  either  a 
4  or  5  Per  Cent.  Fund — and  hence  the  Stock  Exchano^e  value  of  t  le 
S^pcr  cent.  Scri]),  would  be  relatively  higher  than  for  Scrip  of  4  or  5 
per  cent.  It  will  hardly  be  contended,  however,  that  a  small  3^  per 
cent.  Ennd  of  about  Eight  Millions  would  have  been  a  very  eligible 
description  of  security,  after  the  conclusive  reasons  assigned  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1853,  for  redeeming  the  small  South  Sea  Ennds, — 
reasons  resting,  in  no  small  measure,  on  the  precise  ground  of  the 
ineligibility  of  Euuds  of  small  extent  as  objects  of  investment  or 
fields  of  operation. 

XVIII. — Mr.  Pittas  doctrines  relative  to  raising  War  Supplies  within 

tlie  year. 

It  was  in  introducing  (on  the  24th  November,  1797)  the 
Budget  for  1798,  that  Mr,  Pitt  prominently  adverted  to  the 
necessity  which  had  arisen  for  raising  a  large  part  of  the  Supplies 
within  the  Year;  and  ho  proposed  in  that  Budget  New  Taxes  to  the 
extent  of  Seven  Millions,  as  a  supply  in  part  for  a  deficiency  of 
Nineteen  Millions — raising  the  remaining  twelve  millions  by  loan. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Pitt's  argument  on  that  occasion  is  adjusted  and 
balanced  with  extreme  care ;  and,  while  he  pleaded  with  irresistible 
earnestness  for  the  necessity  of  a  large  addition  to  the  taxes  of  the 
year,  he  carefully  guarded  himself  against  any  maintenance  of  the 
doctrine  that  it  was  politic  or  just  not  to  obtain  part  of  those  supplies 
by  additions  to  the  Debt.  "  AVe  ought,"  he  said,  "  to  consider  how 
"  far  the  eftbrts  we  shall  exert  to  preserve  the  blessings  we  enjoy  will 
"  enable  us  to  transmit  the  inheritance  to  posterity  unencumbered 
"  with  those  burdens  which  would  cripple  their  vigour — which  would 
"  prevent  them  from  asserting  that  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations  which 
I  "  their  ancestors  so  long  and  so  gloriously  maintained.  It  is  in  this 
"  point  of  view  that  the  subject  ought  to  be  considered.  Whatever 
"  objections  might  have  leen  fairly  %irged  against  the  Funding  System 
"  in  its  origin,  no  man  can  suppose  that  after  the  form  and  shape 
"  which  it  has  given  to  our  fnancial  affairs  ;  after  the  heavy  burdens 
"  lohich  it  has  left  behind  it;  toe  can  now  recur  to  the  notioii  of  raising 
"  in  one  year  the  ii'hole  of  the  supplies  ivhich  a  scale  of  expense  so 
"  extensive  as  ours  must  require.  If  such  a  plan  be  evidently  im- 
"  practicable,  some  medium,  however,  may  be  found  to  di'aw  as  much 
"  advantage  from  the  funding  system  as  it  is  fit,  consistently  with  a, 
"  due  regard  for  posterity,  to  employ  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
"  obviate  the  evils  with  which  its  excess  would  be  attended.  To 
"  guard  against  the  accumulation  of  the  funded  debt,  and  to  cou- 
"  tribute  that  share  to  the  support  of  the  striiggle  in  which  we  ai'e 
"  engaged,  which  our  ability  will  permit,  without  inconvenience  to 
"  those  who  are  called  upon  to  contribute,  appear  to  me  essentially 
"  necessary  ;  and  the  great  object  of  such  a  practical  scheme  must  be 
"  to  allot  fairly  and  equally  to  every  class  that  portion  wdiich  each 
"  ought  to  bear." 

The  principles  laid  down  in  this  passage  admit  of  but  little  exteu- 
sien  or  modification.  A.t  the  present  time,  as  in  1797 — and  more 
emphatically  perhaps  than  in  1797 — the  real  difficulty  in  all  discus- 
sions relating  to  the  manner  of  raising  the  Yearly  Expenses  of  the 
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Wnr  is  found  iu  these  prelimiiicary  and  delicate  problems,  which  are 
to  define  in  practical  language  the  "  safe  medium"  between  Taxing 
and  Funding,  described  by  Mr.  Pitt.  We  have  to  find — as  had  Mr. 
Pitt — some  working  scheme  which  shall  raise  innnediately,  by  new 
burdens,  as  large  a  sum  as  the  national  industry  can  bear,  without 
injuring  or  dislocating  that  nicely-balanced  system  upon  the  unin- 
terrupted vigour  of  which  the  collection  of  any  Taxes  at  all,  present 
or  future,  depends.  And  we  also — as  had  Mr.  Pitt — have  to  find 
some  practical  means  of  so  disposing  those  New  Burdens  that  tliey 
shall  raise  within  the  year,  "  fairly  and  equally  from  every  class," 
whatever  contributions  it  may  be  considered  necessary  to  obtain,  not 
by  borrowing  on  the  faith  of  the  future,  but  by  an  assessment  levied 
on  the  present  generation. 

It  is  urged  upon  us  by  high  authorities,  and  in  language  embracing 
every  tone  of  earnestness,  that,  whether  on  grounds  of  duty  or  of 
interest,  it  will  be  our  wisest  course  to  adopt  measures  the  opposite 
of  those  which  were  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt  from  179.3  to  1798 ;  and 
determine  therefore  that  by  Taxes,  and  not  by  Loans,  we  will  meet 
nearly  all  the  increased  expenditure  arising  out  of  the  Present  War. 

So  far  as  Self-interest  is  concerned  we  are  told,  (1.)  That  a  War 
expenditure  supplied  by  Loans  is  an  expenditure  drawn  not  from  the 
income,  but  from  the  capital  of  the  country ;  (2.)  That  imposing 
therefore  no  immediate  pressure  by  the  imposition  of  new  and 
heavier  taxes,  it  renders  the  country  indifferent  as  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  War,  and  careless  as  to  the  most  economical  methods  of 
carrying  it  on  ;  (3.)  That  drawn  from  accumulations  of  Capital  em- 
ployed productively,  instead  of  being  obtained  by  retrenchments  of 
the  current  expenditure  of  individuals,  Public  Loans  raised  to  supply 
an  exhausted  Exchequer  are  the  most  direct  means  of  laying  tlie 
heaviest  pressure  of  the  War  on  tlie  Labouring  Classes, — and  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  tlie  amounts  of  Capital  which  are  absorbed  as 
Loans  would,  if  not  so  absorbed,  have  been  employed  in  extending 
and  improving  the  field  of  productive  industiy  ;  (4.)  and  lastly,  That 
striking  in  this  manner  at  the  root  of  all  progress  in  material  pros- 
perity. Loans  so  obtained,  and  so  applied,  are  impoverishments  and 
anticipations  of  the  future  exceedingly  full  of  peril. 

On  the  ground  of  Duty  and  Moral  Obligation  it  is  said,  (1.)  That 
a  principle  of  equity  forbids  one  generation  to  contract,  for  purposes 
of  War,  obligations  which  will  descend  as  heavy  burdens  to  the 
generations  yet  to  come  ;  and  (2.)  That  for  the  perils  of  the  Present, 
nothing  beyond  the  property  and  persons  of  the  Present  can,  ou 
grounds  of  right,  be  laid  under  contribution. 

To  these  allegations  answers  full  and  sufiicient  do  not  appear  to 
be  wanting  ;  assuming  always  that  the  discussion  is  to  be  conducted, 
not  as  an  abstract  problem,  the  conditions  of  which  may  be  true 
perhaps,  amidst  a  more  perfect  species  or  in  a  happier  planet,  but  with 
distinct  and  constant  reference  to  the  actual  condition  of  this  coun- 
try at  the  present  time. 

Advex-tiug  to  the  arguments,  as  far  as  possible,  in  their  order,  it 
may  be  said : — 

That,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  generally  true,  that,  iu 
this  country,  a  public  income  considerably  exceeding  in  amount  the 
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income  of  recent  years,  could  be  raised  by  any  appliance  of  taxes,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  simply  to  diminish  iiulividual  expenditure, 
leaving  former  and  current  accumulations  of  capit  al  unimpaired.  Any 
large  additions  to  tlie  present  taxes — particularly  to  the  present 
Income  Tax  of  six  per  cent. — would  in  a  multitude  of  quarters,  and  a 
variety  of  forms,  be  paid  by  encroachments  on  capital.  Those  upon 
whom  the  tax  fell  would  make  a  compromise  between  immediate  self- 
denial  and  inroads  on  their  accumulated  funds.  Xor,  (2)  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  political  institutions,  of  the  education  and  public 
opinion  of  this  coujitry,  can  it  be  argued,  except  as  a  pure  suggestion, 
that  the  mere  circumstance  of  raising  part  of  the  supplies  by  Loans 
"would  in  any  sensible  degree  diminish  the  desire  even  of  any  class 
for  an  early  and  solid  peace 

Still  less  (8)  is  it  true,  in  a  general  or  unqualified  sense,  that 
in  this  country,  any  such  sum  as  is  likely  to  be  required  as  Loans 
Avould  sensibly  diminish  the  amount  of  Capital  which  can  be  fully 
and  profitably  employed  in  productive  industry,  and  therefore 
mainly  in  the  disbursement  of  wages.  So  far  as  actual  researches 
have  been  carried,  by  the  most  competent  enquirers,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  this 
country  is  so  vast  and  so  rapid  as  to  lead  to  an  annual  waste  and 
destruction  of  capital,  the  amount  of  which  when  expressed  in  figures 
sounds  almost  fabulous;  and  it  is  from  these  overflowings — from  this 
constant  current  of  leakage — tliat  the  Loans  would  be  obtained. 
In  what  manner  a  Government  Expenditure  so  supplied  would  affect 
the  Labouring  Classes  no  writer  is  more  entitled,  both  by  his  ability 
and  his  independence  of  judgment,  to  say,  than  INIr.  Mill;  and  his 
words  are  as  follows  :  "  When  Government  Loans  are  limited  to  the 
"  overflowings  of  the  National  Capital,  or  to  those  accumulations 
'■  which  would  not  take  place  at  all  unless  suffered  to  overflow  ;  they 
'•'  occasion  no  privation  to  any  one  at  the  time,  except  by  the  payment 
"  of  the  interest,  and  may  even  be  beneficial  to  the  Labouring  Class, 
"  during  the  time  of  their  expenditure,  by  employing  in  the  direct 
"  purchase  of  labour,  as  of  soldiers,  sailors,  &c.,  funds  which  might 
"  otl]erwise  have  quitted  the  country  altogether."  {Principles, 
E.  V.  C.  7.) 

It  may  be  urged,  in  addition  to  this  statement  of  Mr.  Mill's,  that 
not  only  would  the  Labouring  Class  receive  indirect  benefit  from  the 
expenditui-e  of  Loans  raised  in  the  manner  described,  but  that  tliey 
would  be  exposed  to  an  inordinate  degree  of  sufleriug  and  pressure  if 
the  extra  supplies  were  raised  by  additional  Taxes.  If  these  addi- 
tional Taxes  were  in  the  form  of  new  imposts  of  Customs  and  Excise, 
and  additions  therefore  to  the  existing  Indirect  sources  of  Eevenue, 
the  Labouring  Class  would  feel  the  pressure  of  the  War,  not  merely 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  Tax,  but  to  the  much  larger  extent  to  which 
it  is  quite  well  known  that  heavy  Indirect  Taxes  operate  in  raising 
prices  to  the  retail  consumer.  If  they  were  in  the  form  of  new 
Imposts  of  a  Direct  nature, — heavy  additions,  for  example,  to  the 
Assessed  Taxes,  or  to  the  House  or  "income  Tax, — the  efiect  (saying 
nothing  of  the  gross  and  inherent  injustice  of  the  apportionmeuL  of 
the  Income  Tax  upon  the  classes  who  actually  pay  it)  would  still  fall 
in  a  great  measure  upon  that  part  of  the  population  which  depends 
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on  wages  and  the  smaller  retail  trades ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  one  of 
the  most  cogent  objections  to  any  large  increase  of  immediate  bur- 
dens consists  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  so  adjusting  tliem  that, 
again  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Pitt,  "  the  scheme  shall  allot  fairly 
"  and  equally  to  every  class  that  portion  which  each  ouglit  to  bear." 

In  a  poor  country  it  might  be  true  that  money  taken  by  the  State 
as  Loans  would  be  Capital  drawn,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  from  the 
exchange  and  the  workshop.  With  us  the  time  is  yet  distant  when 
supplies  so  raised,  will  do  more  than  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the 
annual  investments  in  foreign  mines,  and  of  the  annual  adventures  in 
speculative  foreign  funds. 

And  as  regards  the  last  of  the  (4)  allegations  the  answer  seems 
to  be  equally  clear,  and  to  be  little  more  than  a  logical  consequence  of 
the  reply  just  given  to  the  allegation  which  precedes  it.  For  if  we 
absorb  as  public  loans  only  that  capital  wliich  fails  to  find  profitable 
employment  at  home,  we  do  nothing  to  impoverish  or  imperil  the 
future  by  inroads  on  those  accumulated  funds  which  are  essential  to 
the  progress  of  the  community.  On  the  contrary,  oiu'  apparent  extra- 
vagance is  the  real  economy,  for  we  leave  vuitrammelled  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  springs  and  impulses  of  that  vast  and  intricate  organi- 
sation, by  the  strength  and  compactness  of  which,  much  more  than 
by  a  few  millions  of  debt,  the  character  of  the  future  will  be  really 
determined.  Our  trade,  industry,  and  invention  kept  free  from  the 
friction  of  taxes,  especially  at  this  period  of  transition,  will  be  a  legacy 
to  our  successors  far  more  valuable  than  a  public  debt  diminished  by 
a  few  millions  ;  and  here  again  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Mill.  "It  may  reasonably,"  he  says,  "be  taken  into  consideration, 
"that  in  an  improving  country  the  necessary  expenses  of  Government 
"  do  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  capital  or  population  ;  any  bur- 
"  then,  therefore,  is  always  less  and  less  felt ;  and  since  those  extra- 
"  ordinary  expenses  of  Government  which  are  fit  to  be  incurred  at  all 
'•'  are  mostly  beneficial  beyond  the  existing  generation,  there  is  no 
"  injustice  in  making  posterity  pay  a  part  of  the  price  if  the  incon- 
"  venience  would  be  extreme  of  defraying  the  whole  of  it  by  the 
"  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  the  generation  which  first  incurred  it."- — 
{Principles,  B.  v.,  C.  7.) 

The  objection  to  Loans,  on  grounds  of  Moral  Obligation,  are  not 
more  formidable  than  those  which  involve  merely  economical  consi- 
derations. 

Assuming  a  "War  to  be  necessary  and  just,  (and  of  that  question 
the  recognised  and  e.stablished  Goverimient  of  a  country  existing  at 
any  particular  time  must  be  regarded  for  our  present  purpose  as  the 
legitimate  and  final  judge.)  it  is  hard  to  see  on  what  solid  foundation 
a  difference  can  be  set  up  between  expenditure  incurred  for  improve- 
ments and  expenditure  incurred  for  defence.  For  capital  invested  in 
the  prosecution  of  public  works, — for  harbours,  drainage,  or  lines  of 
transit, —  by  the  common  voice,  the  future  inhabitants  of  a  countrv 
may  be  fairly  charged  by  the  generation  which  settles  the  scheme  and 
carries  through  the  work.  But  is  it  not  plain  that  the  simplest  idea 
of  possession  involves  the  idea  of  defence  ?  Where  is  the  wisdom  of 
improvement  if  no  means  are  to  be  takeu  to  preserve  the  improve- 
ments from  outward  assault  ?  The  more  closely  the  plea  of  exemptin'-"- 
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posterity,  on  grovmds  of  right,  from  charges  bequeatlied  to  them  by- 
former  generations  is  examined,  the  more  untenable  and  deceptive  most 
of  its  ])ositions  -will  be  found.  Wliat  sufficient  answer  for  example 
can  be  given  to  the  fundamental  objection  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  constitution  of  the  world  or  in  human  nature  which  entitles 
posterity  to  claim  an  inheritance,  enriched  only  by  the  fruits  of  wis- 
dcim  and  self-denial,  and  altogether  free  ftom  incumbrances  heaped 
lip  by  error  and  misfortune.  The  present  generation  are  in  no  sense 
mere  life-tenants  of  the  inheritance  so  far  as  the  analogy  of  a 
life-tenancy  can  be  made  to  apply.  We  are  heirs  in  full  and  indefea- 
sible enjoyment  of  the  fee  of  the  estate.  Doubtless  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us,  not  less  by  considerations  of  morality  than  upon  grounds 
of  enlightened  self-interest,  to  strive  conscientiously  and  patiently  to 
bequeath  to  our  children,  freed  from  as  many  blemishes  as  possible, 
and  strengthened,  beautified,  and  expanded,  the  inheritance  we 
received  from  our  fathers.  But  in  directing  our  best  eiforts  to  the 
performance  of  this  task,  we  shall  err  greatly  if  we  take  too  confined 
a  view  of  the  full  liberty  of  action  and  of  choice  which  resides  in 
ourselves;  and  of  the  full  share  of  responsibility  which  on  all  grounds 
of  right  attaches  to  every  future  occupant  of  a  country  found  by 
him  in  the  possession  of  a  fame,  a  polity,  and.  an  industrial  order, 
the  reward  of  long  ages  of  sacrifice  and  labour,  to  v.'hich  he  has  con- 
tributed nothing. 

This  is  a  train  of  reasoning  and  reflexion  growing  naturally  and 
almost  inevitably  out  of  a  detailed  examination  of  the  financial 
policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  during  the  early  years  of  the  last  long  conflict 
with  France.  In  a  more  eminent  degree,  perhaps,  than  in  any  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  of  the  last  hundred  years,  there  was  combined  in  Mr. 
Pitt  a  clear  appreciation  of  general  principles,  tempered  by  a  still 
clearer  appreciation  of  tlie  modifications  and  corrections  of  which 
they  stand  in  need  when  converted  into  rules  of  practice.  The  expe- 
rience he  had  to  guide  him  was  far  less  applicable  and  extensive  than 
that  wliich  is  available  to  ourselves  ;  and  in  his  time  we  had  barely 
done  more  than  raise  the  framework  of  that  branch  of  science  which 
has  since  accomplished  so  much  in  smoothing  the  task  of  men  en- 
trusted with  Government.  He  had  to  contend  with  new  and  bewil- 
dering theories,  with  sources  of  danger  and  failure,  happily  known 
to  us  only  by  report ;  and  certainly  it  will  not  be  questioned 
that  the  period  of  his  financial  administration  was  beset  by  internal 
and  external  difiiculties  more  numerous  and  perplexing  than  have 
been  encountered  by  any  other  ministei'  of  this  country  since  the 
settlement  of  oiu*  constitution  in  its  present  form.  After  the  lapse 
of  sixty  years,  we  find  ourselves,  in  no  insignificant  degree,  in  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  17J)o  ;  and  we  shall  hardly 
maintain  the  reputation  of  our  country  for  practical  views  if,  in 
dealing  with  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  one  period,  we  fail  to 
give  full  weight  to  the  lessons  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  experience 
of  the  other. 

\_The  Appendix  to  this  Paper  will  appear  in  the  next  No.  of  this  Journal.'] 
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On  the  Statistical  Position  of  Religious  Bodies  in  Enr/land  and  Wales. 
By  Horace  Mann,  Esq.,  Barrister-at'Law. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  on  the  18th  December,  1854.] 

To  ofter  a  paper  upon  the  '"  Statistical  position  of  Eeligious  Bodies 
in  England,"  is,  I  am  aware,  to  invite  attention  to  a  subject  which  is 
probably  familiar,  and  perhaps  even  hacknied,  to  most  persons,  by  the 
comments  which  the  press  and  various  public  men  have  passed  upon 
tlie  recent  census  tables  of  religious  worship.  But  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me,  that  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  those 
tables,  combined  with  a  summary  of  such  portions  of  the  educa- 
tional tables  of  the  census  as  show  the  action  of  religious  bodies  in 
the  work  of  education,  would  not  be  altogether  imacceptable  to  this 
Society. 

But,  before  constructing,  on  the  basis  of  the  census  tables,  any 
calculations  of  this  nature,  it  seems  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the 
statements  of  those  tables  can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon,  or  to  what 
extent  they  may  be  liable  to  error.  Such  an  inquiry,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  criticisms  passed  upon  those  tables  by  some  high 
authorities,  appears  to  me  to  be  especially  appropriate  to  a  Society 
like  this,  whose  objects  are  not  more  attained  by  the  production  of 
original  statistics,  than  by  a  proper  appreciation  of  such  as  are 
already  before  tlie  public ;  so  that  statements  whicli  are  incorrect 
should  not  be  received  as  true,  nor  documents  substantially  accurate 
be  hastily  discredited.  In  devoting  a  few  minutes  to  this  inquiry, 
I  trust  that,  as  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  desire  except  to  arrive  at 
the  trutli,  no  secret  feeling  of  parental  partiality  will  induce  me  to 
defend  the  census  tables  if  they  may  be  really  at  ftiult. 

The  objections  to  the  accuracy  of  the  census,  in  all  that  relates  to 
religious  bodies,  may  be  classed  under  three  heads  : — ■ 

First. — It  is  said  that  the  plan  of  inquiry  was  defective,  and  tlie 
persons  who  projected  and  completed  it  were  not  impartial. 

Secondly.— it  is  said  that,  for  various  reasons  stated,  the  numbers 
given  in  manv  of  the  original  returns  were  incorrect. 

Thirdly. — It  is  said  that,  even  accepting  tiie  numbers  in  those 
returns  as  accurate,  they  convey  an  erroneous  impression. 

1.  That  portion  of  the  first  class  of  objections  which  relates  to 
certain  supposed  prejudices  and  evil  designs,  existing  in  the  persons 
to  whom  the  management  of  the  census  was  confided,  may  be  best 
perhaps  met  by  a  simple  repudiation  of  any  such  prejudices  and 
designs.  I  can  confidently  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
be  more  absolutely  free  from  even  the  shadow  of"  bias  or  sinister 
intention,  than  was  the  Eegistrar- General  ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  know  anything  of  the  sentiments  of  the  person  who  superintended 
the  arrangements  and  compiled  the  report,  I  may  say  with  equal 
confidence  that,  in  spite  of  the  ecclesiastical  opinions  which  have 
obligingly  been  found  for  him  by  several  journals,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  for  him  to  be  actuated  by  any  hostile  spirit  towards  the 
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Cliureli  of  'England,  althougli  he  did  not  think  that  a  sincere  desire 
to  yiromote  tlie  best  interests  of  the  Church,  was  at  all  inconsistent 
■with  an  oilicial  impartiality  towards  Dissenting  bodies.*  Thus  much 
of  personal  reference  will  perhaps  bo  forgiven,  for  the  sake  of  the 
object  with  which  it  is  introduced. — But  two  objections  are  ])referred 
against  the  plan  adopted.  The  one  is,  that  to  count  attendants  at 
places  of  worship,  is  not  so  good  a  criterion  as  to  ask  every  person 
in  the  country  to  state  his  religious  belief.  This  of  course  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  humbly  consider  that  the 
latter  form  of  inquiry  (which  is  far  too  inquisitorial  to  be  ever  adopted 
in  England),  would  produce  results  utterly  untrustworthy  ;  since 
numbers  of  people,  Avho  have  not  the  slightest  connection  with  any 
religious  communion,  v.ould,  from  the  mere  shame  of  openly  avowing 
practical  atheism,  enrol  themselves  as  members  of  some  church,  most 
probably  the  Church  of  England,  which  could  gain  no  possible 
advantage  from  a  view  of  her  position  so  entirely  delusive,  while  the 
people  themselves  would  suffer  from  the  diminution  of  missionary 
zeal  which  this  delusion  would  most  probably  produce.  The  other 
objection  to  the  plan  adopted  is,  that  the  returns  Avere  voluntary  and 
secret :  the  parties  were  not  liable  to  penalty  for  mis-statement,  and 
the  individual  retmnis  Mere  not  to  be  published.  Of  course,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  how  much  was  lost  by  the  want  of  a  compulsory 
enactment ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  there  were  not  consi- 
derable safeguards  for  accuracy  even  on  the  voluntary  plan.  I  am 
myself  inclined  to  place  very  great  confidence  in  the  general  disposi- 
tion of  men  to  truthfulness  ;  and  although  in  this  ease,  the  unhappy 
feeling  of  sectarian  rivalry  would,  undoubtedly,  beget  a  strong  desire 
that  the  returns  should  show  a  good  array  of  numbers,  yet,  considering 
the  position  of  the  persons  signing  these  returns— in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  ministers  of  the  truth — I  am  unable  to  believe  that  even  the 
humblest  of  them  would  attach  his  name  to  any  wilful  falsehood. 
But  apart  from  this  safeguard,  there  were  others  provided  by  the 
census  machinery.  Even  if  a  minister  or  deacon  were  willing  to 
mis-state,  he  would  not  like  to  be  detected,  nor  would  he  run  the 
risk  of  such  detection,  if  the  risk  were  at  all  considerable.  What  then 
was  the  checlc  provided  by  the  census  mode  of  enumeration  ?  Just 
this :  there  were  thirty  thousand  officers  employed  to  collect  these 
returns  and  to  revise  their  accuracy.  Each  of  these  officers  would 
liave  his  attention  confined  to  a  little  plot,  with  not  more  than  a 
hundred  or  two  of  houses,  and  only  one  or  two  places  of  worship. 
Is  it  then  likely  that  a  minister  of  religion  would  make  a  false 
return,  knov.ing  that  it  was  to  receive  the  scrutiny  of  an  officer — who 
had  been  chosen  without  reference  to  creed— who,  living  on  the 
spot,  was  probably  familiar  with  the  state  of  the  usual  congregation — 
whose  very  duty  it  was  to  check  the  return,  and  who,  having  done 
so,  would  forward  it  for  a  second  scrutiny  to  his  superior  officer,  the 
local  registrar  ?  Surely,  here  was  an  ample  provision  against  the 
untruthfulness  of  ministers  of  religion,  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the 

*  The  same  absence  of  hostility  to  the  Church  was  manifested  in  the  choice  of  the 
subordinate  officers.  Of  the  twenty  or  thirty  clerks  who  dealt  with  the  Returns  at 
the  central  office  only  two  were  dissenters,  and  they  were  only  occupied  for  a  portion 
of  the  time. 
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pledge  that,  for  tlic  sake  of  preventing  all  invidious  comparisons,  the 
returns  of  individual  congregations  should  not  be  made  public!* 

2.  With  reference  to  the  accusation  that  many  of  the  religious 
returns  contained  inaccurate  figures,  "what  has  been  already  said 
about  the  character  of  the  parties  making  the  returns,  and  the  revi- 
sion to  whicli  the  statements  were  subjected,  will  suffice  to  show  the 
extreme  unliheJihood  of  any  extensive  falsification.  And.  if  it  be 
said  that  the  charge  is  only  preferred  against  dissenting  ministers 
in  humble  life,  having  oversight  of  very  small  congregations,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  very  smallness  of  their  chapels  would 
facilitate  the  detection  of  exaggeration,  even  admitting  (which  I 
should  be  sorry  to  do)  that  ministers  in  humble  life  were  less  dis- 
posed than  their  superioi's  to  adhere  to  truth.  No  doubt,  there  did 
occur  particular  cases  of  exaggeration,  both  amongst  dissenters  and 
churchmen  :  but  I  am  convinced  that  they  were  not  intentional,  but 
were  the  real  opinions  of  the  parties,  who,  not  taking  the  precaution 
to  have  their  congregations  counted,  judged  erroneously  upon  a  ques- 
tion never  easy  to  decide.  But  that  no  considerabh^  over-estimate 
of  dissenting  congregations  was  committed,  is  susceptible  of  another 
mode  of  proof.  It  is  not  asserted  that  their  accommodation  (number 
of  sittings)  was  exaggerated  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  next  to  impos- 
sible to  escape  detection  if  such  an  attempt  were  made  ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  returns   give  an  average  number  of  sittings  to  a  cliapel  of 

*  The  same  arguments  will  apply,  in  some  measuie,  to  the  Educational  Returns, 
which  have  likewise  been  assailed  on  the  score  of  exaggeration.  There  was  the  same 
check  fiirnislied  by  the  supervision  of  the  enumerators  ;  and  even  if  some  of  these 
omitted  to  scrutinize  minutely,  it  could  not  be  known  to  the  party  making  the  return 
that  it  would  escape  a  due  revision.  But,  in  tact,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  number 
and  kinds  of  schools  returned  will  show  that  the  idea  of  any  large  exaggeration  cannot 
be  supjiorted.  Any  one  who  will  glance  through  the  list  of  Public  Schools  (in 
Table  B,  p.  c.xxiii.  of  the  Report,)  will  perceive  that  there  is  really  no  room  for  such 
mis-statement.  Nine-tenths  of  the  returns  fmm  public  schools  were  signed  by 
respectable  parties,  (very  many  by  clergymen,)  having  no  interest  to  deceive,  and 
probably  in  possession  of  school  registers  ;  and  the  very  facts  tliemselves  are  ac- 
cordant with  what  was  previously  known  or  su]iposed.  Taking  the  Church  Schools, 
the  Denominational  Schools,  the  British  Schools,  the  Census  figures  ai-e  contirmed 
by  the  accounts  of  the  National  Society  and  of  the  various  religious  bodies  ;  and  if 
these  be  considered  accurate  it  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  placed  against  the  other 
descriptions  of  public  schools  are  either  too  obviou^~ly  probable  to  permit  of  any 
question  of  their  general  correctness,  or  else  are  too  small  to  allow  any  fabrication  to 
affect  the  total.  AVe  must  lock,  then,  to  the  Private  Schools:  but  liere,  too, 
there  is  equally  a  lack  of  margin  for  exaggeration.  The  vphole  number  of  scholars  in 
private  schools  is  but  721,390,  a  number  actually  less  than  in  1833  !  and  a  number 
far  from  being  a  priori  excessive  at  the  present  time.  And,  then,  about  500,000  of 
these  are  in  scdiools  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes;  a  number,  again,  so  far  from 
being  excessive  that  it  is  difficult,  with  such  a  small  contingent,  to  believe  that  the 
children  of  those  classes  can  be  getting  any  jirojier  education ;  so  that  there  is  only 
left  about  220,000  for  those  many  thousands  of  inefficient  dame  schools,  and  other 
schools  for  the  working  classes,  the  existence  of  which  is  proved  both  by  the  Reports 
of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  and  by  the  fact  t!:at  seme  15,000  of  them  were  ex- 
pressly named  in  the  lists  of  the  census  enumerators,  who  were  not  very  likelv  to 
insert  fictitious  schools.  There  is,  consequently,  very  little  doubt  that  the  number 
of  scholars  stated  in  the  Census  Tables  does  not  vary  perceptibly  from  the  truth,  and, 
at  all  events,  not  on  the  side  of  excess.  What  is  the  real  value  of  the  schools  is,  of 
course,  another  question  which  the  Census  does  not  profess  to  settle,  and  on  which 
we  must  all  be  glad  to  be  enlightened  by  the  opinions  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
and  of  other  capable  observers. 
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only  2-40,  in  oppoyition  to  an  average  of  877  for  a  chwch,  is  tolerable 
evidence  that  no  such  attempt  was  made.  If,  therefore,  there  were  any 
noticeable  exaggeration  in  the  mimber  of  the  attendants — if  chapels 
•were  frcqncntly  stated  to  contain  more  than  they  -wonld  hold — of 
course  the  ])roportion  of  attendants  to  sittings  would  be  very  much 
higher  amongst  disse]iters  than  amongst  churchmen.  What  are  the 
facts?  To  every  ] 00  (-7/ ?/;■(•//-  sittings  available  for  morning  service, 
the  number  of  attendants  was  52-1 ;  while  to  every  100  chapel 
sittings,  the  number  of  attendants  was  53"4  ;  a  difference  of  just 
one  per  cent,  only  in  favour  of  the  dissenters.  Taking  the  afternoon 
service,  there  were  50'3  church  attendants  to  100  sittings,  and  51-G 
dissenting  attendants.  It  is  only  in  the  evening  service  that  any 
real  difference  is  apparent ;  there  being  49"5  church  attendants  to 
100  sittings,  and  54-6  dissenting  attendants  to  100  sittings.  But 
then  it  is  so  well  known  that,  from  various  causes,  dissenters  attend 
evening  services  more  numerously  than  churchmen,  that  this  dispro- 
portion cannot  be  regarded  as  at  all  unreasonable  ;  and  the  whole  of 
these  facts,  taken  together,  prove  conclusively,  that  no  exaggeration 
can  have  been  committed  such  as  would  at  all  affect  the  general 
result.*  It  must  be  recollected,  too,  as  a  set-off  against  any  possible 
exaggerations,  that  whatever  omissions  of  whole  congregations  may 
have  happened  in  the  course  of  enumeration,  must  have  been  of  dis- 
senting congregations  ;  since  there  was  no  authority  like  that  of  the 
"  Clergy  List,"  by  which  to  check  the  completeness  of  their  returns. 
In  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England,  care  vras  taken  that  some 
account  should  be  procured  from  every  place  inserted  in  tlie  Clergy 
List. 

But  perhaps,  if  dissenters'  returns  were  not  appreciably  exagge- 
rated, those  for  the  Church  of  England  may  have  been  unduly 
diminished.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  likely,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  some  clergymen  to  fill  up  the  schedules, 
which  were  in  that  case  filled  up  by  registrars,  who  might  it  is  said 
be  hostile  to  the  Church  ;  and  partly  in  consequence  of  erroneous 
estimates  for  cases  of  defective  information.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  some  particular  instances  may  not  have  happened,  such  as 
"would  appear  to  justify  the  former  charge  ;  but  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  such  a  course  was  ver}'  rarely  followed,  and  that  the  registrars 
(men  chosen  without  any  reference  to  religious  views,  being  gene- 
rally relieving  officers)  discharged  their  delicate  duty  honestly,  in  the 
few  cases  where  it  was  required ;  for,  in  fact,  so  genei'ally  willing 
were  the  clergy  to  reply  to  the  friendly  inquiries  of  the  government, 
that  the  number  of  returns  referred  to  the  registrars  scarcely 
exceeded  10  per  cent.,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  90  per  cent, 
remainder,  were  signed  by  the  ministers  themselves — the  cases  being 
very  rare  in  which  churchwardens  were  the  parties  who  supplied  the 

*  In  this  calculation  the  Roman  Catholic  sittings  and  attendants  have  heen 
excluded,  as  the  practice  adopted  by  that  body  of  having  several  distinct  congrega- 
tions at  the  morning  service  would  interfere  with  tlie  estimate.  'J  his  practice  will 
account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  fact  that  their  Returns  show  frequently  a  greater 
number  of  persons  than  could  be  accommodated  at  one  time;  and  as  we  know,  from 
other  sources,  that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Engla;  d  and  Wales  cannot  fall 
short  of  1,000,000,  it  is  evident  that  the  Census  account  cannot  greatly  err  in  staling 
the  number  of  attendants  at  305,393. 
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information.  "We  may  safely,  therefore,  take  tlie  figures  inserted 
in  90  per  cent,  of  the  returns,  as  being  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  exact  truth  ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  amongst  the 
other  10  per  cent.,  there  should  have  been  so  great  an  amount  of 
falsification,  as  to  make  the  total  account  for  the  Church  of  England 
sensibly  erroneous !  As  to  the  estimates,  the  fairness  of  the  plan 
adopted,  of  inserting,  where  the  number  of  sittings  or  attendants 
was  unmentioned,  the  average  number  for  a  church  throughout 
the  whole  of  England,  seems  too  obvious  for  argument  ;  and 
certainly,  although  it  would  not  be  just  to  infer  that,  wherever  infor- 
mation was  refused,  the  congregation  was  below  the  average,  there 
can  clearly  be  no  reason  for  supposing  it  would  be  above  it  !* 

On  the  whole  question,  therefore,  of  whether  the  Census  Eeturus 
supply  a  fair  account  of  the  niunbers  actually  attending  the  various 
churches  and  chapels  on  the  census  Sunday,  I  can  really  perceive  no 
adequate  reason  for  denying  that  they  do.  The  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance of  cases  in  which  the  clergy  were  themselves  the  autho- 
rities for  the  census  statements,  shews  that  there  was  really  no  marc/in 
for  extensive  error  ;  while  it  is  only  just  towards  the  great  body  of 
registrars,  to  express  a  disbelief  of  their  complicity  with  any  fraud. 
On  the  other  hand,  whatever  exaggerations  may  have  been  committed 
by  dissenters  (if,  notwithstanding  the  improbability  already  men- 
tioned, such  tcere  committed),  cannot  have  been  sufficiently  extensive 
to  disturb  the  general  total,  and  are  probably  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  total  omission  of  some  congregations  which,  either 
from  their  smallness  and  obscurity,  or  from  some  other  cause,  may 
have  escaped  enumeration  or  tabulation. 

3.  The  third  class  of  objections  maintains  that,  even  admitting 
the  figures  in  the  returns  to  be  in  the  main  accordant  with  the  fact, 
yet  they  lead  to  erroneous  inferences  respecting  the  actual  number 
of  attendants,  and  especially  respecting  the  comparative  numbers  of 
churchmen  and  dissenters.  Thus,  it  is  said,  (i.)  that  the  weather 
was  unfavourable  ;  (ii.)  that  dissenters  made  great  elforts  to  fill  their 
chapels,  having  special  services  and  popular  preachers;  (iii.)  that 
children  were  taken  from  National  schools  to  go  to  chapel;  (iv.)  that 
some  who  went  to  chapel  in  the  evening,  had  been  to  church  in  the 
movuing ;  (v.)  that  the  same  persons  attended  at  several  chapels,  and 
were  thus  counted  twice  over. 

These  objections  scarcely  seem  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  much 
weight.  Eor  (i.)  the  iceather  on  the  census  Sunday  was,  I  believe, 
about  the  average  of  the  season ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  even  if  a  less 

*  The  Bishop  of  O.xford  stated,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  (July  11th,  1854,)  that 
the  Census  Returns  showed,  for  his  diocese,  only  98,410  attendants,  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  data,  there  were  as  many  as  117,421,  being  a  deficiency  of  19,011. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Census  Tables  contain  no  such  figures  as  those  quoted ;  and  the 
Bishop  in  his  recent  charge  (p.  39,)  seems  to  retract  his  statement  and  to  assent  to 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  tables.  His  words  are,  "  The  Returns  and  calculations 
of  the  compiler  of  the  Religions  Census  give  us  14  7,302,  as  having  attended  on  the 
Census  Sunday  at  our  churches,  from  which  estimate  your  own  Returns  of  your 
average  congregations  do  not  materially  difter."  Of  the  Educational  Returns  he 
says,  "  The  Returns  of  the  Education  Census,  in  spite  of  some  remarkable  errors," 
(which  I  believe  a  minuter  inquiry  would  explain,)  "  appear  on  the  whole  to  be 
tolerably  accurate." 
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than  usual  number  of  the  people  did  on  that  account  resort  to 
worship,  the  decrease  would  apply  to  churchmen  and  dissenters 
equally ;  for  the  rain,  at  all  events,  can  hardly  be  accused  of  par- 
tiality, (ii.)  Again  it  cannot  bo  imagined,  that  the  utmost  amount  of 
"special  eftbrt"  by  the  dissenters,  would  augment  materially  the 
aggregate  mimber  of  their  congregations  :  a  popular  preacher  could 
not  preacii  in  two  places  at  the  same  time ;  so  that  what  was  gained 
by  one  chapel  would  be  lost  by  anotlier — the  total  number  in  all  the 
chapels  being  undisturbed,  (iii.)  Again,  as  to  the  children  taken  from 
the  National  schools  (thougli  this  does  not  appear  to  liave  been  at  all 
a  general  proceeding),  probably  dissenters  would  contend  that  the 
children  of  dissenting  parents,  properly  belonged  to  tbe  dissenters,  and 
that  the  number  of  churchmen  has  been  unduly  swelled  by  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  of  such  children  at  the  parish  church,  (iv.)  And 
much  the  same  might  be  asserted  as  to  persons  who  attended  church 
in  the  morning  and  cha]:)el  at  night:  they  might  as  reasonably  be 
classed  with  one  as  with  the  other ;  though  in  fact,  by  the  method  of 
computation  adopted  in  the  Census  Eeport  (as  will  be  immediately 
explained),  the  whole  of  them  are  assigned  to  the  Church  and  only  a 
third  of  them  to  the  dissenters. 

(v.)  The  objection  as  to  douhle  attendances  deserves  more  attention 
on  account  of  its  singulai-ity.  ]\Iany  are  probably  aware  that  the 
form  or  schedule,  to  be  filled  up  for  each  place  of  worship,  contained 
three  columns  for  the  number  of  attendants  ;  one  for  the  morning 
service,  one  for  the  afternoon,  and  one  for  the  evening :  each  column 
to  be  filled  up  with  the  number  of  attendants  at  that  particular 
service.  By  this  mode  would  be  obtained  the  total  number  of 
attendants  at  each  of  these  three  services,  in  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  as  the  total  of  the  three  services  would  of  course  be 
the  number  not  of  individuals,  but  of  visits,  ii  would  be  for  the  reader 
of  the  census  tables  in  which  these  figures  would  appear,  to  judge  for 
himself  how  many  separate  persons  were  probably  represented  by 
them.  Now,  it  is  gravely  suggested  that  by  some  extensive  con- 
spiracy (for  only  by  such  could  the  plan  be  carried  out),  all  the 
customary  attendants  at  some  particular  dissenting  chapels,  after 
attending  morning  service  at  their  own  chapels,  took  the  trouble  to 
attend  the  afternoon  or  evening  service  at  some  other  chapel,  with  a 
view  to  be  counted  twice,  and  thus  to  swell  fictitiously  the  number 
of  non-conformists !  That  is,  these  clever  conspirators  journey  from 
parish  A  to  parish  B,  in  order  to  be  counted  twice  over,  when  they 
would  equally  haxe  been  counted  twice  over  if  they  had  stayed  at 
home !  The  utmost  they  could  do  by  their  manoeuvre,  would  be  to 
swell  the  return  of  parish  B  at  the  expense  of  parish  A ;  for  by  filling 
a  distant  chapel  they,  of  course,  left  empty  their  own.  In  fact, 
unless  they  could  manage  to  be  in  two  distinct  chapels  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  clear  that  their  unfair  designs  Gould  not  succeed  :  it  wou.ld 
always  be  open  to  any  one  to  make  the  comparison  on  some  one 
particular  service  of  the  three — to  compare  the  morning  attendance 
of  churchmen  with  the  morning  attendance  of  dissenters,  or  the 
evening  attendance  of  churchmen  with  the  evening  attendance  of 
dissenters.  .It  is  only  when  it  is  sought  to  compute  the  number  of 
separate  persons,  belonging  to  each  party,  who  attended  service  at  all 
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on  that  Sunday,  that  any  difficulty  can  arise  ;  and  then  the  question 
is,  what  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  parties  attending  twice  or  three 
times  ?  In  the  Census  Report,  the  allowance  made  has  been  this  :  it 
has  been  assumed  that  half  the  afternoon  congregation  had  pre- 
viously attended  tlie  morning  service,  in  some  place  or  another,  and 
that  two-thirds  of  the  evening  congregation  had  attended  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  preceding  services,  in  some  place  or  another.  If, 
therefore,  any  evening  congregation  was  composed,  exactly  and  with- 
out a  single  exception,  of  the  same  persons  as  attended  the  morning 
service,  the  number  of  that  congregation  would  be  over-estimated 
in  the  Census  JReport  (though  not  in  the  tables),  to  the  extent  of  a 
third  of  the  evening  attendances.  But,  it  is  evident  that,  even  on 
the  theory  of  a  conspiracy,  the  notion  of  such  a  complete  identity 
cannot  be  entertained  :  it  is  an  apparant  fact  that,  some  considerable 
portion  of  the  evening  congregations  is  composed  of  persons  attend- 
ing then  for  the  first  and  only  time  ;  and  the  question  is  whether,  on 
the  average,  these  fresh  worshippers  may  be  assumed  to  form  a  third 
of  the  evening  congregation.  Similarly,  with  regard  to  the  afternoon 
service,  the  question  is  whether  the  fresh  worshippers  at  that  period 
of  the  day  may  be  assumed  to  form  a  half  of  the  afternoon  congre- 
gation. These  are  the  proportions  assumed  in  the  Report,  with  the 
view  of  allowing  for  double  attendances.  Of  course,  the  computa- 
tion based  upon  them,  is  but  the  conjecture  of  an  individual ;  and 
any  other  person  is  at  liberty  to  make  a  computation  for  himself. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  abandon  my  conviction  of 
the  general  fairness  of  this  estimate,  which,  undoubtedly  is  so  far 
from  being  unfavourable  to  the  Church  of  England,  that  some  of  the 
dissenters — the  Weslej'ans,  I  believe — have  attacked  it  as  unfair  to 
them  ;  as  it  is  their  onost  numerous  service  which  has  been  diminished 
by  two-thirds,  while  the  Church  of  England  suffers  that  diminution 
with  respect  to  its  least  numerous  service. 

So  that,  on  an  entire  review  of  all  these  various  objections,  to  the 
plan  of  the  inquiry,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  returns,  and  to  the 
value  of  the  inferences,  I  am  really  unable  to  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion,  than  tliat  the  general  facts  and  totals  of  the  census  are 
substantially  correct.  Isolated  errors,  doubtless,  may  be  pointed  out, 
but  not  such  a  number  of  errors  as  would  cause  a  noticeable  altera- 
tion in  the  aggregate.*  That  aggregate,  I  fully  believe,  may  be 
accepted  as  a  faithful  statement  of  the  numerical  position  of  religious 
bodies  in  this  country,  so  far  as  their  position  may  be  inferred  from 
attendance  on  religious  services.  What  is  really  to  be  inferred  upon 
that  point,  from  data  of  this  description,  may  perhaps  be  a  matter  for 
investigation  and  debate  ;  but  in  expressing  my  opinion  that  the 
data  themselves  are  worthy  of  reliance,  I  believe  that  I  do  so 
honestly,  without  bias,  and  as  a  mere  measure  of  justice  to  the 
parties  who  made  the  returns.  That  a  certain  amount  of  sensitive- 
ness should  be  exhibited  with  reference  to  so  delicate  a  matter,  was 
perhaps  inevitable  ;  but  that  the  real  interests  of  the  Church  of 
England  can  be  prejudiced  by  a   faithful   statement  o^  facts,  is  a 

*  It  will,  doubtless,  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  that  Lord  Palmerston 
expressed  his  opinion  to  this  effect  when  interrogated  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 
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notion  which  few  reflecting  persons  will  seriously  entertain.  An 
accurate  acquaintance  witli  the  truth,  although  it  may  in  some 
respects  be  painful,  must  be  better  than  a  treacherous  concealment ; 
and  must  even  be  more  necessary  when  dangers  threaten  than  when 
all  is  prosperous.  If  the  facts  of  the  recent  inquiry  are  in  some 
respects  discouraging,  the  Church  will  soon  know  how  to  overcome 
her  difficulties  ;  and  her  progress  will  be  all  the  speedier,  now  tliat 
the  magnitude  and  character  of  her  task  are  better  measured  and 
defined.  Xor  will  the  Clnirch  herself,  I  am  persuaded,  long  withhold 
the  acknowledgment  tliat  a  service  of  no  inconsiderable  worth  was 
rendered  to  her  when,  by  the  census  of  1851,  her  true  position  and 
her  mighty  task  were  both  more  clearly  set  before  her. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  census  returns  supply  a  substantial 
ba.sis  of  statistics,  upon  which  to  build  up  some  kind  of  estimate  of 
the  numerical  position  of  the  various  religious  communities  at  present 
existing  in  England,  the  principal  results  of  these  returns  will  be  found 
presented  in  Table  A,  (page  150,)  which  shews  not  only  the  accommo- 
dation for,  and  the  attendance  at,  religious  services,  but  also  the 
number  of  scholars  in  all  the  Sunday  schools,  and  in  such  of  the 
day  schools  as,  being  supported  by  religious  bodies,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  portion  of  their  strength  and  influence. 

A  glance  at  this  table  will  suflace  to  shew,  that  the  list  of  religious 
bodies  there  given,  may  be  reduced  to  the  six  principal ;  whiclr 
together  provide  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  accommodation  for  public 
worship.  These  six  are,  the  Church  of  England,  the  Independents, 
the  Baptists,  the  JVesleyan  Methodists,  the  Calvlnistlc  Methodists, 
and  the  Boman  Catholics.  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  by 
these  bodies,  is  9,769,105,  out  of  10,212,563.  For  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  therefore,  it  will  be  as  well  to  confine  special  attention 
to  these  six,  combining  all  the  rest  under  the  general  heading  of 
"  other  Eeligious  Bodies."  In  this  view,  the  facts  as  to  church  and 
chapel  accommodation  will  stand  thus  : — 


Cliurch  of  England 

Independents,  or  Congregationalists 

Baptists  (all  sections) 

Wesleyan  Methodists  (all  sections).... 

Calvinistic  Methodists 

Roman  Catholics 

Other  religious  bodies 


Churches  and 

Chtipels. 

14,077 

5,317,915 

3,244 

1.067,760 

2,789 

752,343 

11,007 

2,194,298 

937 

250,678 

570 

ISfi.lll 

1,843 

443,458 

34,467 

10,212,563 

It  thus  appears  that,  of  the  wliole  amount  of  accommodation  in  the 
country,  the  Chnrch  of  Bncjland  supplies  52-0  per  cent. ;  the  Inde- 
pendents, 10'5  per  cent.;  the  Baptists,  7'1  per  cent.;  the  IVesleyan 
Methodists,  21"5  per  cent. ;  the  Calvlnistlc  Methodists,  2"5  per  cent.;  the 
Boman  Catholics,  I'S  per  cent. ;  and  the  Other  Bodies,  43  per  cent.  If 
the  Church  of  England  be  compared  with  all  the  other  bodies  together, 
her  proportion  of  the  whole  provision  is  as  52'0  against  48'0. 
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Of  course,  from  this  comparison,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the 
provision  made  by  each  body  is  of  the  same  kind ;  for,  if  we  were  to 
consider  the  sort  of  accommodation  thus  provided,  there  would  be 
found  a  very  great  difference  as  to  the  stability  and  permanence  of 
the  structures  in  which  these  10,212,503  sittings  are  contained. 
The  difterence,  in  this  respect,  between  the  Chm'ch  of  England  and 
the  other  bodies,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  simple  fact,  that 
her  5,317,915  sittings,  are  contained  in  only  14,077  buildings,  while 
the  4,894,648  sittings  of  the  other  bodies,  are  distributed  amongst 
as  many  as  20,390  buildings.  In  other  words,  every  church,  on  an 
average,  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  377  persons ;  while  tlie 
average  number  for  a  chapel,  is  only  240.  But  this  difterence  is  still 
more  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  a  great  number  of  dissenters' 
places  of  worship  are  mere  apartments,  used  as  preaching  stations 
and  school-rooms,  and  not  separate  structures  built  expressly  for 
religious  worship.  According  to  the  census  returns,  out  of  the 
20,390  places  of  worship,  not  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
there  were  3,285  which  were  not  separate  buildings  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  represents  very  iuadequatelj'  the  number  of 
such  preaching  stations  and  school-rooms  ;  which  Mr.  Edward  Baines 
(who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject)  considers  cannot  be  less 
than  7000.  The  number  of  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England,  which  were  not  separate  buildings,  was  only  223.  If, 
therefore,  it  were  desired  to  compare  the  pecuniarij  value  of  the 
provision  made  by  each  religious  body,  scarcely  anything  would  be 
learnt  from  this  view ;  but,  as  the  present  object  is  to  compute  the 
number  of  persons  attached  to  each  community,  perhaps  the  character 
of  the  accommodation  is  a  matter  of  subordinate  importance. 

If  it  could  be  assumed  that  the  whole  ])opulation  of  the  country 
was  absorbed  by  the  various  religious  bodies,  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  accounnodation  provided  by  each,  we  should  have 

Wesleyan  Methodists  3,852,000 
Calvin'isticMethodists  440,000 
Roman  Catholics 327,000 


Church-people 9,335,000 

Independents   1,8/4,000 

Baptists    1,321,000 

and  778,000  belonging  to  the  remaining  bodies. 
That  would  be  9,335,000  Church -people,  and  8,592,000  not  Church-people. 


But,  for  several  reasons,  such  an  assumption  would  be  unjustifiable  ; 
since  (],)  even  supposing  that  all  young  children  may  be  fairly  num- 
bered with  the  adherents  of  the  church  or  sect  to  which  their  parents 
are  attached,  it  is  yet  but  too  evident  that  very  many  parents  are 
attached  to  no  church  or  sect  whatever ;  (2,)  the  adherents  to  some 
bodies  may  not  be  so  zealous  as  some  others,  in  the  use  of  their 
buildings,  and  would,  therefore,  not  require  so  large  a  provision  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers;  and  (3,)  the  existing  provision  may  have 
been  the  work  of  some  previous  generation,  still  retained  (by  endow- 
ments or  otherwise),  although  tlie  religious  body  may  have  much 
diminished.  An  illustration  of  this  last  objection  is  furnished  by  the 
Society  of  Eriends,  who  have  been  declining  in  numbers  for  some 
years,  but  who  still  retain  an  amount  of  accommodation  which  gives 
100  sittings  to  every  8  worshippers. 

A  better,  though  not  a  perfect,  test  of  compai-ative  strength, 
would  be  furnished  by  a  statement  of  the  usual  number  of  attendants 
at  the  services  of  each  denomiuation. 
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From  Table  A,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  attendance,  on  Sunday, 
March  31st,  1851,  at  all  the  churches  and  chapels  in  England  and 
A\'ales,  was  as  follows  : — 


Morning 
Service. 

Afternoon 
Strvicc. 

Evening 
Service. 

Church  of  England 

Independents   

2,541,244 
524,612 
360,806 
707,921 
100,831 
252,783 
159,285 

1,890,764 

232,285 

224,268 

645,895 

63,520 

53,967 

73,436 

860,543 
457,162 

Baptists    

345,116 

Wesleyan  Methodists 

Calvinistic  Methodists 

Roman  Catholics 

l,06;i,537 
144,40;i 

76,880 

All  other  bodies  

116,808 

4,647,482             ;'<,184,135            3,064,449 

Or,  comparing  the  Church  of  England  with  all  the  rest  together, 
there  would  be,  at  morning  service,  2,5-11,211,  against  2,106,238  ; 
at  afternoon  service,  1,890,761  against  1,293,371 ;  and  at  evening 
service,  860,513  against  2,203,906.  If  all  these  were  individual  persons 
— i.  e.  if  no  person  had  attended  more  than  once  on  that  Sunday — the 
total  would  shew  5,292,551  attendants  at  church,  and  5,603,515 
attendants  at  chapel.  But,  as  it  is  certain  that  very  many  persons 
attended  twice,  and  some  three  times,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  extent  of  such  double  and  treble  attend- 
ances, before  we  can  calculate  the  actual  number  of  separate  persons 
who  attended  at  all  on  the  Sunday  in  question.  The  plan 
adopted  in  the  Census  Eeport  was  as  follows  : — First,  the  numbers 
attending  morning  service  were  taken  as  a  basis,  since  it  was  clear 
that  they  were  all  separate  individuals  who  could  not  yet  have 
attended  twice  ;  then,  it  was  asked,  how  many  of  the  afternoon 
attendants  were  not  present  anywhere  at  the  morning  service,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  added  as  fresh  worshippers  ?  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  a  lialf  oi  them  were  thus  additional:  finally,  a  similar 
question  was  put  concerning  the  evening  attendants,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  a  third  of  them  ha4  not  attended  anywhere,  at  either 
of  tlie  previous  services,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  a 
further  addition  of  new  worshippers.  It  will  be  evident  that  this 
computation  mainly  rests  upon  conjecture;  and  anyone,  of  course, 
is'at  liberty  to  make  a  different  conjecture,  and  to  assume  that  the 
number  of  new  worshippers  at  the  afternoon  and  evening  services,  is 
likely  to  have  been  more  or  less  than  a  half  and  a  third  respectively, 
and  also  that  the  proportion  may  have  varied,  as  no  doubt  to  some 
extent  it  did,  in  various  religious  bodies.*  For  myself,  while  anxious 
to  allow  the  possibility  of  error,  I  have  yet  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  probable  correctness  of  the  estimate  to  venture  to  reproduce 
its  principal  results  in  Table  B. 

*  TIius,  if  more  than  half  oi  the  1,890,764  attendants  at  the  arternoon  service  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  more  than  a  third  of  the  860,543  evening  attendants, 
were  new  worshippers,  the  total  number  of  church  attendants  would  be  under  esti- 
mated ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  less  than  half  of  the  1,293,371  afternoon  attend- 
ants at  dissenting  services,  and  less  than  a  third  of  the  2,203,906  evening  attendants 
were  new  worshippers,  the  total  number  of  dissenting  attendants  would  be  over 
estimated ;  and  vice  vend. 
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Ueligious  Body. 

Ksti  mated 

Total 

Number  of 

Attcmlants 

at  all  the 

Services. 

Religious  Body. 

Estimated 

Total 

Number  of 

Attendants 

at  all  the 

Services. 

Church  of  England 

3,773,474 
60,131 

793,142 

537,978 

18,172 

37,156 

7,364 

1,385,372 

180,725 

Sanderaanians     ..  . 

587 

Scottish  Presbyterians 

New  Church  

7,082 

Independents,  or  Congrega-) 

Brethren 

10,414 

tionalists     \ 

Isolated  Congregations 

Roman  Catholics 

63,572 

Baptists  (all  sections) 

305,393 

Society  of  Friends   

Catholic  &  Apostolic  Church 
Mormons 

4,908 

Unitarians    

18,800 

Moravians    

Jews    

4,150 

Weslevan    Methodists     (all  1 

Foreign  churches    

2,612 

sections) 1 

Calvinistic  Methodists    

Total    

7,261,032 

Tliis  table  shews  the  computed  uiimber  of  persons  who  attended 
at  one  service  or  anotlier,  on  the  census  Sunday,  and  therefore,  repre- 
sents the  entire  ntimber  of  "worshippers  on  that  day.  The  position 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  compared  with  those  not  belonging  to 
her  communion,  is  thus  seen,  according  to  this  view,  to  be  3,773,474 
•worshippers  against  3,487,558. 

But  it  is  clear  that  these  7,261,032  persons,  who  attended  service 
on  one  2'Jf>'tici!lar  Sunday,  cannot  be  taken  to  represent  the  total 
number  of  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  worshipping,  more  or  less 
frequently,  witli  some  particular  communion.  A  considerable  number, 
doubtless,  attend  on  one  Sunday  who  may  not  attend  the  next ;  some 
perhaps  worship  only  on  alternate  Sundays  ;  others  still  more  occa- 
sionally. And  yet  these  occasional  attendants  must  unquestionably 
be  reckoned,  in  any  calculation  of  the  total  number  of  persons  who, 
by  frequenting  public  services,  give  evidence  of  their  connection  with 
particular  religious  bodies.  But,  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  we  are 
destitute  of  information,  and,  I  fear,  without  the  means  of  forming  any 
very  probable  conjecture.  This  is  unforttmate,  because  a  knowledge 
of  the  number  of  these  casual  or  irregular  attendants  is  very  essential 
to  a  fair  comparison  between  the  different  communions ;  since  some 
are  much  more  constant  than  others  in  their  attendance  at  religious 
worship.  Thus,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  the  great  body  of  Protestant  dissenters  are  more  assiduous  in 
this  matter  tlian  are  churchmen.  That  is,  out  of  a  given  number 
(say  1,000,000)  of  dissenters,  the  proportion  found  attending  service 
on  any  particular  Sunday  will  be  greater  than  the  proportion  of 
churchmen  out  of  a  similar  number  ;  so  that  1,000,000  attendants 
at  church  would  represent  a  greater  number  of  professed  churchmen, 
than  1,000,000  attendants  at  chapel  would  represent  of  professed 
dissenters.  In  this  respect,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  probably  in 
much  the  same  position  as  the  Church  of  England  ;  while  the  Jews 
and  some  other  sects  are  altogether  exceptional.  So  that,  supposing 
it  would  be  a  proper  allowance  if,  on  account  of  casual  attendants 
and  young  children,  an  addition  should  be  made  to  the  Protestant 
dissenters  and  the  minor  sects,  of  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  their 
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worshippers  on  one  particular  day,  it  would  probabl}""  not  be  too 
mucl'j,  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, to  double  the  number  of  their  attendants ;  so  as  to  make  tlie 
total  number  of  worshippers  (both  constant  and  occasional)  and  their 
families,  amount  to 

Church-people 7,546,948 

Roman  Catholics 610,786 

Protestant  Dissenters  and  others    5,303,609 

13,461,343 

These  numbers  are,  of  course,  only  given  as  an  iJhcstration  of  the  sort 
of  allowance  which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  made  on  account 
of  the  difference  between  different  bodies  in  regularity  of  attendance : 
I,  by  no  means,  venture  to  make  any  precise  estimate  on  so  dubious 
a  matter. 

Scarcely  less  dubious  is  the  question,  how  to  regard  the  very 
considerable  number  who  never  attend  public  worship  at  all  ?  It 
may  be  held  by  some  that  attendance  at  a  church  or  chapel,  though 
the  best  test  possible  of  adherence  to  a  particular  communion,  is  not 
an  exhaustive  test ;  and  that  some  of  the  invariable  non-attendants 
may  have  shewn,  by  other  outward  actions,  their  connection  with,  or 
preference  for,  some  special  religious  body.  But  probably  the 
general  opinion  will  be,  considering  the  great  importance  which  all 
bodies  attach  to  public  worship,  that  while  such  an  important  indica- 
tion is  wanting,  it  can  only  be  to  a  very  limited  extent  that  any 
other  sign  of  ecclesiastical  preference  can  be  admitted.  And  even 
with  respect  to  the  test  of  attendance  itself,  it  will  of  course  be 
recollected  that  this  gives  ns  no  idea  of  the  character  and  value  of 
the  adliesion  represented  by  it — whether  it  be  intelligent  and  firm, 
and  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  hour  of  conflict,  or  merely  customary 
and  superficial,  such  as  might  be  easily  sliaken  if  a  time  of  storm 
and  difficulty  were  to  come. 

If,  with  a  view  of  getting  further  data  for  computing  the  com- 
parative numerical  position  of  the  various  bodies,  we  refer  to  the 
statistics  of  their  Sunday  schools  and  day  schools,  we  are  struck 
with  a  remarkable  diversity :  the  Church  of  England  having  barely 
three-eighths  of  the  Sunday  scholars,  while  it  has  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  day  scholars.  The  actual  figures,  for  the  bodies  pre- 
viously selected,  and  including  (though  not  altogether  proper)  the 
undenominational  British  schools  with  those  of  the  dissenters,  are  as 
follows : — 


Church  of  England 

Independents,  or  Congregationalists 

Baptists  (all  sections) 

Wesleyan  Methodists  (all  sections).... 

Calvinistic  Methodists 

Roman  Catholics 

Other  bodies,  and  British  Schools... 


Sunday  Scholars. 

Day  Scholars. 

935,892 

929,474 

343,478 

50,186 

186,510 

9,390 

643,900 

45,880 

120,727 

3,643 

33,254 

41,382 

105,278 

107,769 

2,369,039 

1,187,724 
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Thus,  the  Churcli  has  fewer  Sunda_y  scholars  by  497,255,  thau  the 
otlier  bodies  ;  but  has  671,224  more  day  scholars.  It  seems  tolerably 
certain,  from  these  figures,  that  a  great  many  children  who  attend 
the  Church  day  schools,  attend  dissenters'  Sunday  schools ;  and  thus, 
as  both  day  and  Sunday  schools  must  apparently  be  looked  upon  as, 
iu  some  measure,  institutions  for  creating  future  religious  opinions, 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  each  for  that  pm-pose  is  tested.  Hitherto, 
it  appears  that  tlie  greater  influence  has  been  produced  by  the  more 
specifically  religious  teachiiig  of  the  Sunday  school ;  for  there  cau 
be  no  doubt,  that  dissenters  have  greatly  increased  in  number 
during  the  last  half  century,  and  that  very  many  of  them  in  their 
youth  were  instructed  in  Church  day  schools.  It  is  not  unreasonable, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  dissenting  Sunday  school  which 
mainly  determined  the  complexion  of  their  ecclesiastical  opinions  ; 
and  it  is  both  an  important  and  an  interesting  question,  how  far  the 
same  conflicting  influences  are  still  in  operation,  and  how  far  the 
future  position  of  religious  bodies  is  likely  to  be  aflected  by  them  ? 
The  Sunday  school  has  probably  been  very  much  underrated  as  a 
means  of  religious  propagandism.  Such,  in  fact,  it  is  ;  and  it  cannot 
but  be  so,  however  undesigned  by  its  promoters.  And,  as  day  schools 
multiply  and  secular  instruction  gets  difl'used,  the  Sunday  school, 
relieved  from  the  task  of  teaching  children  to  read,  will  become  more 
and  more,  and  more  efiectively,  an  institution  for  religious  education, 
and,  by  inevitable  consequence,  denominational  extension.  The 
Church  of  England,  evidently,  is  not  altogether  blind  to  the  value  of 
the  Sunday  school  in  this  respect ;  as  tlie  very  great  increase  of  such 
schools  within  the  last  twenty  years  will  show.  For,  of  9,356  Church 
Sunday  schools,  which  were  returned  with  tlie  date  of  their  founda- 
tion, there  appear  to  have  been  established — 

Before     1801 986 

Between  1801  and  1811 843 

1811    „    1821 1,325 

„       1821    „    1831 1,452 

„       1831    „    1841 2,2yi 

„       1841    „    1851 2,459 

Probably  a  continuance  of  this  rapid  increase  will  in  time  destroy 
the  anomaly  just  pointed  out ;  and,  possibly,  some  other  mode,  more 
generally  applicable,  may  be  discovered  by  the  Church  of  doing  the 
work  now  done  by  the  Sunday  school.  If  this  should  prove  to  be 
the  case,  it  seems  a  reasonable  anticipation  that  the  Church  of 
England,  having  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  schools 
for  the  poor,  and  providing  for  the  eflicient  Sunday  instruction  of  all 
those  who  receive  from  her  their  daily  education,  must  gradually 
improve  her  position  towards  dissenting  bodies,  and  obtain  an 
influence  upon  the  future  generation  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  bring 
about  a  large  result.  The  rapid  rate  at  which  the  Church  of  England 
is  monopolizing  (if  the  word  may  be  applied  correctly  to  so  noble  an 
achievement)  the  popular  day  schools  of  the  country,  will  be  evident 
from  the  fact  that,  between  1S31  and  1841,  she  founded  at  least 
2000  of  such  schools,  while  the  number  established  in  the  subsequent 
ten  years  (1841  to  1851),  was  upwards  of  3,500.  It  is  therefore 
likelv  that,  in  the  course  of  tho^e  twenty  years  (1831  to  1851),  the 
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Church  (with  the  aid  of  the  Committee  of  Council)  provided  the  means 
of  education  for  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  scholars;  i.  e.  for  the 
whole  increase  of  school  population  in  that  period.*  It  is  true,  that 
during  these  decennial  intervals,  the  dissenters  put  forth  efforts  very- 
considerable  in  proportion  to  their  means— many  declining  to  receive 
aid  from  public  money  ;  but  their  positive  progress,  as  might  be 
expected,  has  been  so  far  behind  that  of  the  Church,  that  whatever 
ecclesiastical  influence  is  produced  by  the  day  school  teaching  of  the 
latter,  is  now,  as  we  have  seen,  exerted  over  929,-174  out  of  the  whole 
1,187,724  day  scholars,  in  the  schools  of  religious  bodies.  And  this 
disproportion  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  ;  for,  the 
grants  of  public  money  being  awarded  not  according  to  the  numbers 
but  the  xoealih  of  religious  bodies,  dissenters,  even  if  they  should 
become  disposed  to  receive  assistance  from  the  State,  can  never  expect 
to  obtain  a  share  at  all  approaching  that  which  the  superior  means  of 
churchmen  will  enable  them  to  claim.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
not  to  regard  the  vast  preponderance  of  the  Church  in  the  business 
of  day  school  education,  as  an  element  of  very  great  strength  ;  such, 
as,  in  fact,  being  tlie  production  of  recent  years,  we  cannot  yet  well 
appreciate,  but  also  such  as  is  not  unlikely  to  work  out  extensive 
changes  in  the  years  whicli  are  to  come. 

The  figures  and  observations  hitherto  quoted  and  advanced,  have 
had  reference  to  the  position  of  religious  bodies  in  the  aggregate  of 
England  and  Wales.  But  of  course,  even  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  it  would  not  be  expected  that  the  distribution  of  these 
bodies  would  be  found  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  country.  Scarcely 
anything,  indeed,  is  more  curious  or  more  puzzling,  than  the  attempt 
to  trace  the  causes  why  particular  doctrines  or  religious  parties, 
should  find  one  soil  favourable  and  another  adverse  to  their  propaga- 
tion and  success.  But,  at  all  events,  as  far  as  facts  are  concerned, 
England  furnishes  a  striking  picture  of  sects  and  creeds  almost 
supreme  in  one  part  and  absolutely  unknown  in  another.  Thus, 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  so  powerful  in  Xorth  "Wales,  where  they 
provide  for  27  per  cent,  of  the  population,  are  insignificant  in  all 
the  English  counties  ;  not  providing  in  any  (except  ]\Ionmouthshire 
and  Worcestershire)  for  even  07ie  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Weslegan  Methodists,  again,  though  rather  more  equally  distributed, 
display  a  great  superiority  in  Cornwall,  Derby,  Durham,  Lincoln- 
shire, ISTottinghamshire,  and  Yorkshire  ;  w^hile  they  are  very  few  ia 
Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Kent,  Middlesex,  Suri-ey,  and  Sussex.  The 
Independents  are  most  in  Dorsetshire,  Essex,  Monmouthshire,  and 
"Wales;  fewest  in  Cornwall,  Durham,  Herefordshire,  North  umber- 
land,  and  Worcestershire.  The  Baptists  have  a  considerable  number 
of  adherents  in  Hedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Huntingdonshire, 
Leicestershire,  Monmouthshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  South  Wales  ; 
but  they  have  scarcely  any  in  Cheshire,  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Dur- 
ham, Lancashire,  Northumberland,  Staffordshire,  AVestmorland,  and 
the  North  and  East  Eidings  of  Yorkshire.  The  Roman  Catholics 
shew  little  prominence  anywhei'e,  except  in  Lancashire  ;  and  the 
Scottish  Preshgterians,  naturally  are  found  in  the  border  counties  of 

*  On   the  assumption  that  1  scholar  to  8  persons  is  a  tolerably  satisfactory 
proportion. 
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NortlmniLorliiiul,  Cuinberland,  and  Durham,  and  nowhere  else. 
These  results,  ■«  ith  the  precise  ratios,  Avill  be  found  in  Table  C,  which 
also  shews  tliat  the  position  of  the  Church  of  En(jland  varies,  in  like 
manner,  in  various  counties,  both  as  to  the  positive  amount  of  her 
provision,  and  as  to  its  comparative  amount  in  relation  to  other 
bodies.  Her  positive  provision  varies  from  what  would  accommodate 
17"6  per  cent,  of  the  population,  which  is  the  lowest  amount,  and 
refers  to  Durham,  to  what  would  supply  58"1  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  is  the  highest  amount,  and  refers  to  ^Rutland.  As  to 
the  rest,  there  are  thirty  counties  in  which  the  Church  provides  for 
more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  fourteen  counties 
(reckoning  North  and  South  AVales  as  two)  in  which  she  provides  for 
less  than  30  per  cent.  In  Durhatn,  Lancashire,  Middlesex,  and 
JVorthumberland,  the  Church  provides  for  less  than  20  per  cent, 
of  the  population :  in  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Dorset,  Here- 
fordshire, Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Northamptonshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Kutland,  Shropshire,  Somersetshire,  Suftblk,  "Westmoreland,  and 
Wiltshire,  she  provides  for  more  than  40  per  cent.  It  does  not,  of 
course,  follow  that  the  counties  in  which  the  Church  has  the  least 
positive  provision,  are  those  in  which  she  is  least  powerful  in  rela- 
tion to  other  bodies.  The  facts  upon  this  latter  point  appear  to  be, 
that  there  are  thirty  counties  in  which  the  Churcli  provides  more 
accommodation  than  all  the  other  bodies  together,  and  Iburteen  coun- 
ties (reckoning  North  and  South  "Wales  as  two)  in  which  the  united 
accommodation  of  the  other  bodies  exceeds  the  provision  made  by  the 
Church.  The  latter  fourteen  counties  are  Bedfordshire,  Cheshire, 
Cornwall,  Derbyshire,  Durham,  Lancashire,  Monmouthshire,  Nor- 
thumberland, Nottinghamshire,  the  three  Eidings  of  Yorkshire,  and 
North  and  South  Wales.  The  actual  majority  of  dissenters'  sittings 
in  these  counties  altogether,  is  as  many  as  773,352  ;  of  which  no  less 
than  338,329  are  in  Wales,  and  109,023  in  Yorkshire.  As,  in  the 
whole  of  England  and  AVales,  the  Church  possesses  423,267  more 
sittings  than  all  the  other  bodies,  it  follows  that,  in  the  thirty  counties 
where  she  has  the  majority,  her  sittings  nuist  be  1,196,619  more  than 
those  provided  by  the  rest.  The  greater  portion  of  this  excess  is  to  be 
found  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  (111,724),  Kent  (100,064),  Sussex 
(74,132),  Suffolk  (73,456),  Surrev  (65,431),  Devonshire  (64,091), 
Hampshire  (63,317),  Norfolk  (61,507),  Somerset  (61,157),  and  Essex 
(56,250).  I  dare  say,  that  upon  closer  examination,  certain  peculiari- 
ties, of  social  condition  or  otherwise,  would  be  discovered  as  distin- 
guishing the  counties  in  which  dissent  is  powerful,  from  those  in 
which  the  Church  predominates. 
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Table  C. 
Proportion  Per  Cent,  of  Population  Accommodated  hy  each  Religious  Body. 


Proportion  Per  Cent,  of  Population 

■xcconimodat 

eil  by  tlie 

Counties. 

CIm 
of 

Engl 

rch 
ind. 

Scottish 
Presby- 
terians 

Inde- 
pendents. 

Bap- 
tists. 

Wesleyan 
Metlio- 
dists. 

Calvinistic 
Metho- 
dists. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Other 
Bodies. 

Total. 

Bedford    

Berks        

35 
41 
41 
32 
27 
28 
30 
30 
39 
51 
17 
40 
36 
47 
33 
39 
34 
19 
38 
40 
18 
22 
42 
43 
18 
28 
46 
58 
41 
40 
37 
26 
47 
22 
39 
27 
42 
46 
32 
32 
33 
40 
21 

28 
25 

2 
1 

1 
2 

6 

8 
0 
3 
1 

1 
6 
0 
0 
3 
0 
7 
7 
1 
3 

,T 

7 
9 
3 
7 
1 
5 
5 
1 
6 
9 
2 
9 
9 
2 
3 
5 
5 
1 
0 
1 
6 
0 
7 

1 
1 

0-5 
3-1 

1-7 

0-3 
0-8 

0-8 
10-6 

0-2 
0-1 

o"i 

0-7 

0-2 
0-3 

0-2 
0-1 

50 
5-6 
6-8 
6-6 
4-8 
2-6 
3-7 
4-5 
7-4 

10-5 
2-4 

130 
7'7 
2  5 
82 
3-2 
4-5 
41 
5-6 
2-8 
4-8 
9-5 
3-5 
8-4 
2-0 
3-2 
4-9 
4-7 
5-2 
6-4 
8-0 
3-5 
9-3 
4-6 
6-1 
4-5 
31 
8-0 
2-8 
5-5 
7-6 
5-7 
5-6 

12-8 
20-5 

12-0 
5-5 

10-3 
9-8 
1-6 
1-7 
1-2 
3-9 
4-5 
2-1 
1-5 
4-5 
6-0 
3-3 
'•5 

13-0 
4-5 
1-8 

10-8 
3-5 
2-1 

18-6 
4-7 

11-0 
1-5 
5-3 
4-4 
8-5 
2-6 
5-0 
3-7 
1-7 
7'7 
2-9 
3-G 
3-3 
1-7 
9-7 
3-7 
1-8 

1-6 
3-0 

5-9 
14-0 

15-4 

10-4 

11-2 

9  9 

17-7 

43-1 

13-6 

24-4 

11-4 

11-5 

20-9 

4-1 

9-8 

9-1 

5-8 

11-9 

7-0 

8-8 

14-5 

29-0 

2-2 

14-9 

17-3 

10-0 

13-7 

20-2 

8-9 

8-9 

14-5 

12-4 

7-4 

15-3 

7-1 

2-6 

3-8 

5-6 

14-6. 

11-1 

10-3 

29-0 

17-8 

34-6 

21-0 

13-8 
7-4 

ot; 

0-1 
0-3 
06 
0-3 

0-i 

0-1 
0-8 
0-8 
0-5 

0'-'3 
0-5 
0-1 
0-1 
0-3 
4-9 
0-4 
01 

6"i 
o'-'s 

G-2 
01 

0-i 
0-6 
0-1 

o'i 

1-2 

27-0 
14-7 

0-'7 
0-3 
0-2 
1-1 
0-4 
1-5 
0-8 
0-2 
0-9 
1-2 
0-6 
0-8 
0-8 
0-3 

0-6 
2-9 
11 
0-6 
1-0 
1-8 
0-3 
0-3 
1-6 
0-7 
0-8 

0-8 
0-5 
0-7 
1-6 
01 
1-2 
0-3 
1-4 
1-2 
03 
1-0 
1-1 
2-7 
1-9 
0-7 

0-2 
0-3 

4-4 
1-8 
1-7 
1-3 
2-7 
1-8 
3-4 
1-9 
4-3 
2-2 
1-2 
2-5 
2-9 
2-7 
2-1 
5-7 
1-2 
2-0 
20 
0-9 
1-5 
1-2 
2-2 
2-0 
1-3 
2-4 
2-3 
0-4 
0-9 
2-5 
1-6 
0-8 
1-8 
11 
2-8 
3-4 
5-2 
1-4 
1-9 
1-6 
3-4 
3-0 
1-9 

1-3 
2-2 

72-0 
65-7 

Buckingham     

Cambridge   

71-5 

60-3 

Chester     

56-6 

Cornwall 

78-7 

Cumberland 

56-5 

Derby  

65-9 

Devon            

66-9 

Dorset 

78-3 

Durham   

46-5 

Esse,^   

64-8 

Gloucester    

64-2 

Hereford  

66-5 

Hertford  

57-4 

Huntingdon 

73-5 

Kent     

53-1 

Lancaster    

40-0 

Leicester  

72-4 

Lincoln    

77-4 

Middlesex    

31-4 

Monmouth   

73-8 

Norfolk    

70-7 

Northam))ton  

Northumberland  ... 
Nottingham 

75*5 
48-8 
60-3 

O.xford  

67-9 

Rutland    

80-6 

Salop    

66-4 

Somerset          

67-9 

Southampton  

Stafford    

58-7 
50-0 

Suffolk 

73-9 

Surrey 

34-8 

Sussex 

56-5 

Warwick 

45-9 

Westmorland   

Wilts    

69-0 
77-3 

53-1 

York,  East   Riding 
„     City    

71-4 
651 

„     North  Riding 
,,     West  Riding 

North  Wales    ,....., 
South  Wales    

870 
540 

89-1 

84-2 

England  and  Wale.*- 

29-7 

0-5 

6-0 

4-2 

12-2 

1-4 

1-0 

2-0 

57-0 
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This  paper  is  already  too  long  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  concluded 
\vithout  some  reference  to  the  rate  of  j^^r ogress  of  the  different  reli- 
gious bodies.  The  information  furnished  by  the  census,  on  this  point, 
is  not,  it  is  true,  of  the  best  description,  as  it  is  derived  entirely  from 
the  returns  of  the  dates  at  which  existing  edifices  were  erected  or 
appropriated  to  religious  uses.  Thus,  it  appears  that,  of  the  14,077 
churches  and  chapels  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  there 
were  erected  or  opened 


Before     1801  

Between  1801  and  1811. 

„       1811    ,,    1821. 

1821    „    1831. 


9,GG7 

55 

97 

276 


Between  1831  and  1841 667 

1841    „   1851 1,197 

At  periods  not  mentioned....  2,118 


14,077 


A  similar  statement  respecting  the  buildings  of  other  bodies 
would  shew  no  more  than  3,427  in  1801,  and  no  less  than  20,390  in 
1851 ;  being  a  surprising  increase  if  correct ;  but  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that,  from  the  temporary  and  shifting  character  of  the 
places  which  dissenters  use  for  worship,  it  is  very  difScult  to  draw 
any  satisfactory  inference  from  the  mere  dates  at  which  their  present 
structures  or  rooms,  were  first  built  or  adapted.  With  respect,  how- 
ever, to  the  Church  of  England,  whose  edifices  are  more  permanent, 
both  as  to  their  substance  and  purpose,  we  may  safely  accept  the 
above  facts  as  the  basis  of  an  estimate  of  the  progress  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  past  half  century.  Distributing,  therefore,  over  the 
A^arious  periods,  the  2,118  churches  concerning  which  we  have 
no  information  as  to  date,  and  assuming  that  the  proportion  of 
sittings  to  a  church  was  the  same,  on  an  average,  at  each  of  the 
previous  periods,  as  it  was  in  1851,  we  get  the  following  view  of  the 
extent  of  accommodation  furnished  by  the  Church  of  England  at  each 
decennial  interval : — 


In  1801 
„  1811 
„  1821 


Cliuvclies 


11,379  I  4,289,883 
11,444  1  4,314,388 
11,558    4,357,366 


In  1831 
„  1841 
,,  1851 


Cliurclies. 


SittiiiKS. 


11,883 
12,668 
14,077 


4,481,891 
4,775,836 
5,317,915 


Thus,  since  1801,  the  Church  has  increased  her  accommodation  to  the 
extent  of  1,028,032  sittings  ;  of  which  number,  no  fewer  than 
836,024,  have  been  supplied  siuce  1831.  There  can  be  no  question 
that,  during  the  same  periods,  the  amount  of  provision  furnished  by 
dissenters  has  been  still  larger,  though,  for  the. reason  stated,  I  am 
disinclined  to  hazard  any  calculation  of  precise  numbers.  If  the 
dates  were  to  be  relied  upon,  the  increase  would  be  from  881,240 
sittings  in  1801,  to  4,984,648  in  1851 ;  but,  although  the  latter 
number  represents  correctly  their  position  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  former  number  represents  inadequately  their 
position  fifty  years  ago.  In  speaking,  therefore,  of  the  rate  of  past  pro- 
gress, we  can  speak  with  confidence  only  with  respect  to  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  the  facts  as  to  her  achievements  for  the  last  half 
century  present  a  very  chequered  history.  Eor,  if  the  records  of  the 
last  twenty  years  are  full  of  glorious  elibrt  and  success,  the  story  of 
the  previous  thirty  years  is  almost  a  blank  with  reference  to  church 
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extension.  It  is  true  there  were  some  parliameutary  grants  to  aid 
this  object;  but  we  see  that  only  504  churches  were  erected,  or 
accominodatiou  for  about  192,008  persons,  out  of  the  5,004,261,  who 
had  been  added  to  the  population  since  1801,  of  whom  at  least  two 
millions  and  a  half  would  require  provision  to  be  made  for  them. 
The  consequence  of  this  inertion  was,  that  the  Church,  which  in  1801, 
provided  for  48"2  per  cent,  of  the  population,  provided  iij  1831,  for 
no  more  than  32'3  per  cent.;  and  even  the  prodigious  efforts  of  the 
last  twenty  years  have  not  sufficed  to  prevent  the  proportion  sinking 
yet  lower,  viz.,  to  29"7  per  cent.  During  the  last  ten  years,  however, 
the  contest  between  the  Church  and  population  has  been  much  more 
equal,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  probability  that  in  the  course  of  the 
next  decennial  period,  the  tide  of  battle  will  be  turned  the  other 
way.  Pew,  perhaps,  will  be  inclined  to  lament  that,  while  the  Church 
of  England  was  inactive  or  struggling  unsuccessfully  against  the 
march  of  population,  the  activity  of  various  dissenting  bodies  furnished 
to  multitudes  of  people,  the  spiritual  instruction  which  they  otherwise 
could  not  have  received.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
service  was  not  actually  rendered  thus  toward  the  Church  herself; 
whether  the  dissenters  did  not  really  act  as  pioneers  before  her, 
reclaiming  from  utter  heathenism  many  who  would  be  prepared  in 
this  way  for  a  subsequent  communion  with  her.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  it  can  scarcely  be  a  subject  for  anything  but  pleasure  that, 
the  ground  which  would  otherwise  have  been  totally  uncultivated, 
was  occupied  to  so  considerable  an  extent  by  the  dissenters.  I  have 
before  observed  that  the  rate  of  their  increase  at  various  periods 
cannot,  to  my  own  mind,  be  satisfactorily  made  out ;  but  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  since  1831,  they  may  have  added  as  many  as 
2,000,000  sittings  to  the  previous  amount  of  their  provision.  So 
that,  if  it  can  be  permitted  to  take  an  aggregate  view  of  the  accommo- 
dation furnished  by  all  religious  bodies  together,  it  will  be  gratifying 
to  find  that  there  is  now  considerably  more  accommodation  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  than  existed  twenty  years  ago.  And  it  is 
a  singular  fact,  wliich  can  scarcely  have  escaped  observation,  that  the 
wonderful  work  of  these  twenty  years  has  been  going  on  simulta- 
neously with  the  progress  of  very  general  controversy,  not  only  on 
the  subject  of  religion  itself,  but  with  reference  even  to  the  very 
constitution  of  the  bodies  which  have  thus  so  rapidly  extended 
their  dominions.  Internal  conflict  has  been  so  far  from  preventing 
external  conquest,  that  while  the  present  activity  of  controversy 
has  seldom  been  surpassed,  the  existing  eftort  towards  expansion  has 
never  probably  been  equalled.  We  seem  to  be  rivaling,  in  another 
sphere,  the  spectacle  exhibited  by  France  in  her  first  devolution, 
when,  though  torn  by  intestine  ieuds,  her  mighty  energy  not  only 
cleared  her  soil  from  foreign  enemies,  but  even  pushed  her  arms 
triumphantly  beyond  her  borders. 

But  these  remarks  are  scarcely,  perhaps,  of  a  statistical  character; 
and  as  the  proper  limits  of  this  paper  have  been  evidently  reached,  I 
can  only,  in  conclusion,  express  a  hope  that  the  few  facts  and  esti- 
mates offered  to  the  Society,  more  for  the  sake  of  eliciting  discussion 
than  with  the  design  of  communicating  positive  information,  may 
prove  not  altogether  uninteresting  nor  undeserving  its  attention. 
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The  Progress  and  Direction  of  British  I^xports,  and  the  Influence 
thereon  of  Free  Trade  and  Gold.     By  Eichard  Valpy,  Esq. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  at  Liverpool,  on  the  23rd  September,  1854.] 

The  returns  of  the  exports  of  Britisli  and  Irish  produce  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions,  in  each 
year  from  18-iO  to  1853,  which  are  given  in  the  "  Statistical  Abstract," 
published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  exhibit  so  remarkable  a  progress, 
that  it  is  proposed  in  the  present  paper  to  examine  some  of  the 
results,  and  to  trace  the  influence  of  free  trade  and  gold. 

The  years  embraced  in  the  period  referred  to,  must  always  be 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  our  commerce.  The  first  relaxations  in 
the  principles  by  which  our  foreign  trade  was  governed,  were  made 
about  ten  years  before  1840,  but  the  great  modifications  commenced 
in  1842.  During  the  ten  succeeding  years  were  accomplished  the 
great  changes  for  "  setting  free  the  springs  of  British  industry;"  and 
in  1852  the  great  parties  in  Parliament  may  be  said  to  have  united  in 
opinion  upon  a  commercial  policy,  which,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
had  been  fiercely  contested. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  British  exports  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  their  aggregate  amount,  in  the  comparatively 
short  period  of  fourteen  years,  from  1840  to  1853,  exceeded  the  vast 
capital  of  our  national  debt  by  nearly  one  hundred  millions  sterling. 
The  total  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported, 
during  that  period,  was  877,299,124/.,  and  the  highest  amount  of  the 
national  debt,  during  the  same  years,  was  791,809,338/.  in  the  year 
1848. 

In  1853  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  amounted,  in  pounds  sterling,  to  but  little  short  of  one 
hundred  millions.  It  is  a  very  striking  sign  of  commercial  power  and 
enterprize  for  any  one  country  to  send  from  its  ports,  in  a  single 
year,  so  surprising  an  amount  of  native  produce  and  manufactures. 
A  country  with  so  extensive  a  foreign  trade  must  possess  the  means 
of  profitably  employing  its  population.  And  the  nation  that  can  the 
most  successfully  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  must  be  the 
one  that  supplies,  the  most  advantageously,  its  consumers  at  home. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  the  progress  of  our  exports,  first,  in  the 
total  amount,  then,  in  the  trade  with  foreign  countries  and  the  British 
possessions  respectively,  and  lastly,  in  its  coincidence  with  the  adop- 
tion of  free  trade,  and  the  recent  discoveries  of  gold. 

From  1840  to  1853,  the  annual  exports  of  our  own  produce  have 
risen  from  51,406,430/.  to  98,933,781/.,  which  gives  an  actual  increase 
of  no  less  than  47,527,351/.,  or  nearly  93  per  cent.  If  the  trade  of 
the  several  years  is  compared,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  of  the  fourteen 
years,  in  only  three  was  there  a  falling  off"  in  the  exports. 

The  increase  in  some  of  the  years  was  very  large,  having  amounted 
to  6,304,583/.  in  1844,  10,746,580  in  1849,  7,771,860/.  in  1850,  and 
20,856,927/.  in  1853. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  declared  value  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
each  year  from  1840  to  1853,  with  the  annual  increase  or  decrease  : — 
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Yen,-. 

Total  r.xports. 

Incrense. 

Decrease. 

1840  

£ 
51,406,430 
51,634,623 
47,381,023 
52,279,709 
58,584,292 
60,111.082 
57,786,876 
58,842,377 
52,849,445 
63,596,025 
71,367,885 
74,448,722 
78,')76,854 
98,933,781 

£ 

228,193 

4,898,686 
6,304,583 
1,526,790 

1,055,501 

10,746,580 
7,771,860 
3,080,837 
3,628,132 

20,856,927 

£ 

1841 

1842 

4,253,600 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

2,324,206 

1847 

1848 

5,992,932 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853  

The  "  Statistical  Abstract  "  distinguishes  the  value  of  exports  to 
foreign  countries  and  to  the  British  possessions,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  the  relative  importance  and  development  of  our  trade  in 
two  directions. 

It  may  excite  some  surprise  to  learn,  that  notwithstanding  the 
prodigious  increase  in  our  exports  to  Australia  in  1853,  the  propor- 
tion sent  to  foreign  countries  and  to  British  possessions,  was  almost 
identical  \n  1853  and  IS-IO ;  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  two  divi- 
sions of  trade  was  nearly  equal.  In  1840,  foreiga  countries  took  67 
per  cent,  of  our  exports,  and  British  possessions  33  per  cent.  In 
1853,  the  proportions  -were  66  and  31  per  cent,  respectively.  The 
exports  in  1853,  show  an  increase  over  1840  of  iO  percent,  to  foreign 
countries,  and  97  per  cent,  to  British  possessions.  The  results  are 
not  so  favourable  for  the  British  possessions  if  the  year  1853  is 
omitted  from  the  comparison.  Before  that  year  the  increase  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  our  trade  to  foreign  countries  and  to  British 
possessions  was  in  favour  of  tlie  former,  and  our  trade  with  foreign 
countries  increased  much  more  than  our  trade  to  British  possessions. 

The  following  per-centages  show  the  relative  proportions  of  our 
trade  with  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions,  and  its  progress 
in  each  direction,  in  different  years  and  periods. 

Proportions  of  Declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  Exported  to 
Forcian  Countries  and  British  Possessions. 


Years  ;;nd  Periods. 


1840 

1852 

1853 

-  ^3(1840-44 
S  I  '  18 1.5-49 
^^  [1850-53 


To 

Foreign  Countries. 


Per  Co 
67- 
75- 
66- 

67- 
74- 
72- 


To 
British  Possessions. 


Per  Cent. 
33- 
25- 
34- 

33- 
26- 

28- 
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Rates  of  Increase  or  Decrease  in  the  Declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish 
Produce  Exported  to  Foreign  Countries  a7id  British  Possessions. 


Years  and  Periods. 


1853  over  1840 

1852  over  1840 

j-1845-49 
.  I     over 

1  1)1840-44 

I  ^]  1850-53] 
'^        over 
1840-44 


To 

Foreign  Countries. 


Per  Cent. 
+    90- 


+    70- 


+    24- 


+    70- 


To 
British  Possessions. 


Per  Cent. 
+    97- 


+    IS- 


O'S 


+    48- 


The  total  of  exports  to  the  British  possessions  irs  1840,  was  not  a£2;aiu 
surpassed  or  equalled  for  the  space  of  ten  years  until  1850.  During 
those  years  there  were  occasions  of  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
trade  with  our  possessions,  to  the  extent  in  one  year,  1848,  as  com- 
pared with  1840,  of  more  thau  4,000,000Z.,  or  nearly  25  per  cent. 

The  total  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  to  foreign  countries  and  to  British  possessions  respectively, 
in  each  year  from  1840  to  1853,  and  on  an  annual  average,  when 
divided  iuto  three  periods,  is  given  in  the  next  table. 


Years. 

To  Foreign  Countries. 

To  Britisli  Possessions. 

1840    

£ 
34,431,804 
36,771,580 
34,019,203 
37,220,289 
42,077,926 
43,253,688 
41,812,779 
43,916,296 
40,001,539 
47,884,132 
52,738,986 
54,931,683 
58, .=(79,895 
65,551,579 

34,905,760 

43,373,687 
57,950,536 

£ 

16,974,626 
14,863,043 
13,361,820 
15,051,420 
16,506,366 
16,857,394 
15.974,097 
14,926,081 
12,847,906 
15,711,893 
18,628,899 
19,517,039 
19,496,959 
33,382,202 

15,351,455 
15,263,474 
22,756,275 

1841  

1842  

1843  

1844  .. 

1845  

1846  

1847  : 

1848  

1849  

1850  

1851  

1852  

1853  

-^  &n840-44... 
S  £  18-15-49... 
^^   (1850-53... 

A  comparison  of  the  total  value  of  our  exports,  when  divided 
between  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions,  may  be  said  to 
show  that  on  an  average,  and  in  round  numbers,  about  two-thirds 
find  their  way  to  foreign  countries,  and  one-third  to  British  posses- 
eions. 
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We  may  further  proceed  in  an  examination  of  the  distribution  of 
our  exports  to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions,  by  con- 
sidering them  in  relation  to  the  chief  geographical  divisions,  and  the 
principal  countries. 

With  respect  to  foreign  countries,  the  bulk  of  our  exportsis  sent 
to  Europe  and  North  and  South  America.  To  each  of  these  divisions 
our  exports  have  made  great  progress  between  1840  and  1853,  but 
more  particularly,  as  might  be  expected,  to  North  America. 

In  1840,  and"  until  1849,  Europe  received  a  mucli  larger  amount 
from  us  than  both  North  and  South  America.  In  1847,  our  exports 
to  North  America  were  greatly  increased,  and  in  1849,  our  trans- 
atlantic trade,  both  Northland  South,  nearly  equalled  the  trade  with 
Europe,  and  exceeded  it  in  1853. 

The  per-centage  rates  of  proportion  and  increase  for  each  of  these 
divisions,  and  the  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported 
to  them  severally,  are  given  in  the  next  three  tables. 

Per  Centage  Proportion  of  British  Exports  to  Foreign  Countries,  sent  to 


In  1810. 

In  1853. 

Annual  Average. 

1840-41. 

1845-49. 

1850-53. 

Europe  

Per  Cent. 
57- 

20- 

lo- 

Per Cent. 
42- 

40- 

11- 

Per  Cent. 
62- 

21- 

14- 

Per  Cent. 
53- 

25- 

12- 

Per  Cent. 
44- 

North  America  .... 
South  America  .... 

33- 
12- 

To  other  parts  .... 

gs- 

7- 

93- 
7" 

97- 
3- 

90- 
10- 

so- 
il- 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100- 

Per  Centage  Increase 

of  British  Exports  to  Foreign  Countries,  sent  to 

1853  over  1840. 

Annual  Average. 

1845-49  over  1840-44. 

1850-53  over  1840-44. 

Europe 

Per  Cent. 
38- 

244- 

30- 

Per  Cent. 
5- 

50- 

7- 

Per  Cent. 
19- 

North  America    

South  America 

163- 
45- 

m2 
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Total  Declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  Exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Europe,  and  North  and  South  America,  in  each  Year  from 
liyO  to  1853,  and  on  an  Annual  Average  for  Three  Periods. 


Years. 


1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845, 
1846, 
1847. 
1848, 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 


1840) 
to  > 
1844 


Europe. 


North  America. 

(United  States,  Me.\ico, 

Culiii,  and 

Haiti.) 


18451 
1849J 


1850 

to 

V1853 


£ 
I'J, 767,105 
21,107,509 
22,234,371 
22,455,078 
23,280,093 
24,130,910 
24,349,960 
22,714,380 
20,205,563 
23,292,316 
25,226,343 
24,907,099 
26,126,978 
27,345,001 


21,768,831 


22,938.027 


25,916,355 


£ 

6,863,819 

8.598,126 

4,757,610 

0,584, 4.'>  7 

9,606,105 

9,154,056 

8,114,370 

12,163,492 

11,332,082 

13,895,546 

16,467,977 

16,344,200 

18,218,502 

25,709.035 


7,282,029 


10,931,909 


19,184,938 


South  .\merica. 

(New  Grenada,  Venezuela, 

Brazil,  liu^ay, 

Buenos  Ayres,  Cliili, 

and  Peru.) 

i' 
5,73-1,507 
4.079,023 
4,593,080 
4,517,990 
4,928,803 
5,432.057 
5,181,328 
4,854,332 
4,797,669 
0,322,565 
6,087,920 
7,254,771 
7.884.727 
7,477,991 


4,950,682 


5,317,590 


7,176,354 


This  table,  tlirougliout,  exlubits  a  very  marked  and  progre-S-sive 
increase,  -nhicli  is  highly  favourable  for  so  short  a  period  as  fourteen 
3'ears.  The  total  amount  of  our  average  annual  exports  to  these 
three  divisions  of  foreign  countries,  was  higher  by  nearly  IR.000,000/. 
in  the  four  years  from  18o0  to  1853,  than  in  the  five  years  from  ISiO 
to  1844.  A  few  countries  are  wanting  to  give  a  complete  view  of  oiu- 
trade  with  the  whole  of  ]S'orth  and  South  America,  but  they  are  com- 
paratively unimportant,  and  the  absence  of  the  figures  does  not  aft'ect 
the  S])ecified  results. 

A  considerable  portion  of  our  trade  with  Europe  is  one  of  transit 
through  the  contiguous  maritime  countries  to  inland  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, and,  therelbre,  the  amount  of  oul^'  exports  to  particular 
countries  does  not  always  represent  our  actual  trade  with  those 
countries  alone.  For  instance,  the  Ilanse  Towns,  to  which  we  export 
largely,  are  known  to  be  only  entrepots,  whence  our  merchandise 
finds  its  way  to  the  Baltic  countries  and  IN'orthern  Germany.  Prussia, 
to  which  our  direct  exports  are  but  small,  is  no  doubt  chiefly  supplied 
with  British  goods  through  the  Hanse  Towns.  Holland  is  another 
part  of  Europe  through  which  our  goods  are  transmitted,  to  Central 
Germany,  perhaps  for  tlie  most  part.  And  Belgium  and  Erance  also 
receive  some  amount  of  our  exports  in  a  similar  manner. 
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lu  oi'der  to  trace  the  distribution  of  British  exports  iu  difterent 
parts  of  Europe,  a  table  has  been  prepared  to  show  tlie  amount  of 
our  trade  witli  Northern,  Central  and  Southern  Europe.  The 
countries  allotted  to  each  division  appear  to  be  appropriate,  when 
their  localities  and  the  probable  course  of  the  ti'ade  in  transit  are  con- 
sidered. The  amounts  severally  arrived  at  for  the  three  divisions  are 
more  nearly  equal  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  table  is  for  each 
year  from  18 iO  to  18-53,  and  on  an  annual  average  for  three  periods: — 


Yeabs. 


Northern. 
(Ru-^sia,  Sweden, 

and  Norway, 
Denmark,  Prussia, 

Hanover, 
and  Hanse  Towns.) 


(Holland, 

Belgium, 

and  France.) 


SrfIl.'TIIl'.RN. 

(Portugal,  Spain, 

Sardinia,  Austria, 

Tuscany,  Papal 

States,  Two  Sicilies, 

Turkey,  &c.) 


Total. 


1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1346 

13-17 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

.^1840] 
.  to  '/ 
|3    1844J 

U     18451 
-^       to 
1849J 

IRoOj 

to 
1853 


£ 
7,629,489 
8,132,261 
8,993,625 
9,089,416 
9,333,816 
9,795,086 
9,484,294 
9,155,451 
7,749,281 
8,253,058 
9,084,034 
9,833,234 
9,811,843 
10,499,401 


8,635,721 


8,887,434 


9,957,128 


£ 
6,674,625 
7,578,919 
7,860,791 
7,084,268 
7,259,480 
7,709,331 
7.450,466 
6,631,162 
4,671,747 
6,908.790 
7,080,825 
6,555,637 
7,917,761 
8,461,102 


r,292,816 


0,674,299 


7,503,831 


£ 
5,462,992 
5,396,329 
5,373.955 
6,281,394 
6,686,797 
6,626,499 
7,415,200 
6,927,767 
7,784,535 
8,130,468 
8,461,484 
8,578,228 
8,397,374 
8,384,498 


5,840,293 


7,376,894 


8,455,396 


£ 
19,767,106 
21,107,509 
22.234,371 
22,455,078 
23,280,093 
24,130,916 
24,349,960 
22,714,380 
20,205,563 
23,292,316 
25,226,343 
24,907,099 
26,126,978 
27,345,001 


21,768,830 


22,938,627 


25,916,355 


The  per-centage  proportions  calculated  upon  this  table,  show  that 
the  northern  countries  took  rather  the  largest  share  botli  in  1810  and 
1853,  and  that  the  shares  taken  by  the  central  and  southern  countries, 
which  exhibited  some  difference  in  favour  of  the  central  countries  in 
1810,  became  very  nearly  equal  in  1S53,  by  the  gaeater  increase  of 
trade  with  the  southern  counti'ies. 

The  following  were  the  per-centage  proportions  of  oi;r  exports  to 
each  f)f  the  divisions  of  Europe  iu  1810  and  1S53  : — 


Divisions  of  Europe. 


18J0. 


1S.5 


Northern . 
Central .... 
Southern . 


Per  Ceut. 
38- 
34- 
28- 

100- 


Per  Cent. 
38- 
31- 
31- 

100- 
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With  respect  to  the  increase  of  our  trade  with  the  separate  divi- 
sions, although  each  received  more  in  1853  than  in  1840,  the  southern 
countries  made  the  greatest  advance,  as  the  following  per-ccntages 
exhibit  :— 


Divisions  of  Europe. 


Northern 

Central 

Southern 


Increase  in  1853 
over  1840. 


Per  Cent. 
38- 

27- 

54- 


Tlie  trade  with  Southern  Europe  sliows  an  increase  in  the  years 
184S  and  1849,  when  our  exports  to  jN^orthern  and  Central  Europe 
were  so  much  lessened  by  political  events. 

If  we  review  the  results  of  our  trade  with  the  separate  countries 
of  Europe,  as  classified  in  the  preceding  divisions,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  of  the  northern  countries,  Kussia  is  the  only  one  to 
which  our  exports  have  decreased,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  almost  the  only 
country  in  Europe  to  which  we  have  not  sent  more  of  our  produce 
than  we  did  about  the  year  1840.  The  Hanse  Towns  receive  the 
chief  proportion  of  our  exports  to  Northern  Europe,  and  so  large 
is  our  trade  to  them,  that  of  our  exports  to  all  Europe,  about  one- 
fourth  passes  through  the  Hanseatic  ports.  Of  the  central  countries, 
we  have  improved  our  trade  with  Holland  and  Belgium,  but  not 
much  with  France.  Of  the  soutliern  countries,  Portugal  has  been 
almost  stationary,  whilst  to  Spain  and  Sardinia  we  have  made  much 
larger  exports,  and  also  to  Turkey. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  with  reference  to  our  trade  with  the 
British  possessions,  that  between  1840  and  1853,  our  exports  to  the 
whole  of  the  British  possessions  rather  declined  than  otherwise. 

If  the  trade  with  the  several  possessions  is  examined,  in  none  of 
them  does  there  appear  to  have  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  British  produce  from  1840  to  1850.  During  that 
period  a  considerable  decrease  took  place  in  the  exports  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  although  no  continued  decrease  occured  with  any  other 
colony,  none  can  boast  of  a  continued  increase,  or  claim  more  than  an 
average  amount  of  trade,  subject  to  mucli  annual  variation.  In  1850 
an  increase  occiu'red  in  our  exports  to  all  tlie  British  possessions  out 
of  Europe,  and  the  subsequent  years  exhibit  a  continued  prosperity 
of  trade,  except  to  the  West  Indies,  to  which  there  Avas  a  decrease 
in  1852  and  1853,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been 
expected. 

From  1840  to  1853,  the  East  Indies  have  annually  taken  the 
largest  portion  of  our  exports  to  our  possessions,  but  in  1853  the 
exports  to  India  were  largely  exceeded  by  those  to  Australia. 

The  relative  demand  for  British  produce  in  the  several  British 
possessions  is  shown  by  the  following  per-centago  proportions  of 
exports  to  such  places  :  — 
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Exports  to 


In  1S52. 


Id  1853. 


Possessions  in  Europe 

North  American  Colonies  

West  Indies... 

Cape  of  Good  Hope    

East  Indies  (including  Mauritius) 

Australia 

Other  possessions    


Per  Cent. 

lo- 
ir- 

21- 


37- 

12- 

1- 


Pel-  Cent. 

7 
16 
10 

5 
39 
22 

1 


100- 


100 


Per  Cent. 
5- 


100 


The  per  centage  increase  or  decrease  of  the  exports  to  the  several 
colonics  is  given  in  the  next  table :— 


]852  over 
1840. 

18.5.3  over 
1810. 

Annual  Average. 

E.fports  to 

1845-49  over 
1840-44. 

1850-53  over 
1810-44. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Possessions  in  Europe  

-     14- 

-      9- 

-     9- 

-     15- 

North  American  Colonies 

+       7- 
-    46- 
+  155- 

+     72- 
-     46- 
+  190- 

+    11- 
-  25- 

+    42- 

+     45- 

West  Indies  

-     28- 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

+  128- 

East  Indies  (including  Mauritius) 

+     19- 

+     35- 

-      2- 

+     26- 

Australia    

+   105- 

+  C07- 

+    22- 

+  368- 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  was  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
exports  in  1S53,  to  other  colonies  as  well  as  to  the  marvellous  land  of 
Australia.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  made  a  surprising  progress 
in  its  trade  with  this  couiiti-y  since  1840  ;  and  the  North  American 
colonies  and  the  East  Indies  both  offered  much  better  markets  for 
our  produce  in  1853,  and  on  the  average,  since  1850,  than  they  did  a 
few  years  ago.  The  increase  to  the  North  American  colonies  is  in 
reality  probably  greater  than  the  accounts  can  show,  because  consi- 
derable quantities  of  British  goods  are  not  shipped  there  direct,  but 
are  passed  on  from  ports  in  the  United  States. 

The  declared  value  of  Bi-itish  produce  ex]iorted  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  British  possessions,  as  grouped  in  the  comparisons  just 
made,  appears  in  the  following  table  for  each  year  from  1840  to  1853. 
and  on  an  annual  average  of  three  periods. 
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1 

rojsi'ssious             >oiili 

Wi-'^t 

Cm,,,;           ! 

Kasl  Indies    \ 

Years. 

ill                  AiiiericiiU 

Imlies. 

(,l' 

and           i 

Australia. 

Europe.            Coloaits. 

Good  Hope. 

Mauritius. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1840 

1,724,139 

2,847,913 

3,574,970 

417,091 

6,349,004 

2,051,625 

1841 

1,747,031 

2.947,061 

2,504,004 

384,574 

5,935,140 

1,336,626 

1842 

1,674,973 

2,333,525 

2,591,425 

369,076 

5,414,810 

958,952 

1843 

1,914,248 

1,751,211 

2,882,441 

502,577 

6,662,533 

1,307,062 

1844 

1,7G3,2G4 

3,070,861 

2.451,477 

424,151 

7,981,216 

791,994 

1845 

1,540,584 

3,505.954 

2,789,211 

648.749 

7,048,837 

1,244,121 

184G 

1,447.024 

3,308,059 

2,253,420 

480,979 

6,744,687 

1.441,640 

1847 

1,348,298 

3,233.014 

2,102,577 

688,208 

5,693,668 

1,644,170 

1848 

1,908,138 

1,990,592 

1,434,477 

645,718 

5, 2  4  6, 5.')  5 

1,463,931 

1849 

1,721,155 

2,280,386 

1,821,146 

520,896 

7,037,296 

2,080,364 

1850 

1,344,854 

3,235,051 

2,030,229 

796,600 

8,391,391 

2,602,253 

1851 

1,619,549 

3,813,707 

2,201,032 

752,393 

8,039,551 

2,807,356 

1852 

1,470,851 

3,065,364 

1,908,552 

1  064,283 

7,582,600 

4,222,205 

1853 

1,555,420 

4,898,544 

1,906,639 

1,212,630 

8,571,574 

14,513,700 

/1840i 

j 

. 

to 

1,764,731     2,590,114 

2,800,863 

419,594 

6,468,541 

1,289,252 

bo 
ca 

1844) 

I 

18451 

<    to    } 

1,593,039 

2,873,601 

2,080,166 

596,910 

6,354,208 

1,574,845 

'rt 

1849) 

c 

18501 

< 

to 

1,497,668 

3,753,166 

2,011,613 

956,476 

8,146,279 

6,036,378 

.1853) 

1 

Leaving  now  the  progress  and  direedon  of  British  exports,  it  will 
not  be  uninteresting  to  examine  how  far  the  extension  of  our  com- 
merce has  been  the  result  of  the  changes  in  our  commercial  policy, 
and  the  recent  increased  supply  of  gold. 

To  obtain  a  just  estimate  of  the  effect  of  free  trade,  a  more  ex- 
tended period  than  from  ISiO  to  1853,  must  be  taken  into  review. 
The  annual  exports  from  1815  to  1853,  will  exhibit  the  state  of  our 
commerce  during  several  years  before  and  after  the  date  of  commercial 
reform.  A  comparison  of  the  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  pro- 
duce, exported  from  1815  to  1853,  discloses  the  fact  that  for  twenty 
years  after  1815,  the  exports  of  our  produce  made  no  progress  what- 
ever, and  their  average  annual  amount  during  those  years,  was 
actually  less,  by  nearly  5  per  cent.,  than  in  the  fourteen  years  of  war 
from  1801  to  1811. 

In  1815,  we  exported  produce  to  the  value  of  51,603,028/.,  from 
which  there  was  a  fall  of  10,000,000Z.,  or  to  41,657,873?.,  in  1816 : 
and,  with  many  fluctuations  below  that  amount,  the  exports  of  1816 
were  not  again  equalled  till  the  j'ear  1834,  except  in  the  one  instance 
of  1818.  In  1832,  our  exports  were  at  the  low  sum  of  36,450,594/. 
It  w^as  only  in  the  year  1833  that,  since  the  termination  of  the  war, 
an  increase  first  commenced  in  the  amount  of  our  exports,  which  has 
proved  permanent  and  progressive.  The  exports  of  1833  reached 
39,667,347/.,  and  have  ever  since  exceeded  that  amount,  which  is  a  cir- 
cumstance to  be  noted,  as,  before  1833,  two  or  three  instances  occurred 
of  our  exports  receding  to,  and  below  the  level  of,  an  inferior  year. 

It  is  not,  of  coui'se,  to  be  inferred  that  the  progress  of  our  trade 
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hay  been  uuinterruptecl  subsequently  to  1833,  but  from  that  year, 
there  is  no  doubt,  tliat,  -w  ith  largely  iucreased  exports  of  our  produce, 
our  commerce  has  fluctuated  less,  and  has  exhibited  more  rapid 
recovery  from  occasional  depi'ession. 

The  next  table  shows  the  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  pro- 
duce exported  in  each  year  from  1815  to  1853  : — 


Years. 

Value, 

Years. 

Value. 

1815 

£ 
51.603,028 
41,657,873 
41,76],1.V2 
46,603,249 
35,208,321 
36,424,652 
36,659,630 
36,968,964 
35,458,048 
38,396.300 
38,877,388 
31.536,723 
37,181,335 
36.812,756 
35,842,623 
38,271,597 
37,164,372 
36,450,594 
39,667,347 
41,64y,191 

1835 

£ 
47,372,270 

1816  ... 

1836 

53,368,571 

1817 

1837 

42,069.245 

1818    ...  . 

1838 

50,060,970 

1819     .... 

1839 

53,233,580 

1820    

1840 

51,406,430 

1821.... 

1841 

51,634,623 

1822 

1842 

4  7,381,023 

1823 

1843 

52,279,709 

1824 

1844 

58,584,292 

1825 

1845 

60,111,082 

1826 

1846 

57,786,876 

1827  . .  , 

1847 

58,842,377 

1828     .... 

1848 

52,849,455 

1829  ... 

1849 

63,596,025 

1830 

1850 

71,367,885 

1831    .     .. 

1851 

74,448,722 

1832 

1852 

78,076,854 

1833     

1S53 

98,933,781 

1834 

If  the  thirty-nine  years,  from  1815  to  1853,  are  divided,  as  equally 
as  they  can  be,  into  two  periods,  the  average  annual  exports  will  be 
found  to  be  38,709,750/.  in  the  twenty  years  from  1815  to  1831;,  and 
00,205,528/.  in  the  nineteen  years  from  1835  to  1853,  being  an  increase 
of  more  than  21,000,OOOZ.,  or  55  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  last  period. 

Taking  the  mean  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  these 
periods  at  21,100,000  and  27,000,000,  the  averages  will  give,  as  the 
proportion  of  exports  per  individual  of  the  total  population,  about 
\l.  \Qs.  in  the  first,  and  27.  2*.  in  the  second  period. 

The  comparative  movement  of  exports,  between  1815  and  1853, 
may  also  be  tested  by  dividing  the  years  into  quinquenial  periods,  and 
showing  the  average  annual  amounts.  The  following  are  the  figures, 
and  the  per-centage  increa:>e  or  decrease  of  each  successive  period. 


Quinquennial 
Periods. 

Averajire  Annual 
E.\ports. 

Increase. 

Pecrcasc. 

1815  to  1819   

£ 
43,366,720 
36.781,519 
36,050,165 
38,640,620 
49,220,927 
52,257,215 
58,637,161 
80,706,810 

Per  Cent. 

7" 
27- 

6- 
12- 
37- 

Per  Cent. 

1820  ,,  1824  

15- 

1825  ,,  1829  

9. 

1830  ,,  1834  ..  . 

1835  „  1839  

1840  „  1844  

1845  ,,  1849  

1850  „  1853  (4  yrs.) 
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The  averages,  for  the  first  four  quinquennial  periods,  testify  to  the 
declining  and  low  amount  of  exports  from  1815  to  1834,  wliereas  a 
progressive  increase  appears  in  each  of  the  last  four  periods,  from 
1835  to  1853. 

There  is  every  probability  that,  of  the  principal  free  trade 
measures,  the  virtual  free  admission  of  corn  into  this  country  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  great  increase  in  our  exports. 
The  increase  in  tlie  imports  of  corn  has  been  so  large  since  the  change 
of  law,  that  it  is  deser\dng  of  special  attention,  and  therefore  the  total 
annual  imports  of  all  kinds  of  corn  and  flour,  since  1810,  is  here 
stated. 


Years. 

Quantities. 

Years. 

Quantities. 

1840 

Inipl.  Qrs. 
3,920.014 
3,627,522 
3,697,279 
1,433,891 
3,030.681 
2,429,916 
4,752,174 

1847 

Impl.  Qrs. 
11,912,864 

1841 

1848 

7,528.472 

1842  

1849 

10,669,661 

1843 

1850 

9,019,590 

1844 

1851 

9,618,026 

1845 

1852 

7,746,669 

1846 

1853 

10,173,135 

The  averages  of  the  two  periods  of  seven  years  are  3,270,211  and 
9,521,052  imperial  quarters,  which  give  an  increase  of  6,253,811,  or 
52  per  cent,  in  the  last  period 

If  our  annua]  exports  to  the  United  States  are  examined,  it  will 
be  observed  that  they  I'ose  to  a  high  amount  in  1847,  the  first  year  of 
large  imports  of  corn  from  that  country,  and  in  each  subsequent  year 
the  same  coincidence  has  occurred. 

At  about  the  same  period,  two  of  the  chief  staple  products  of 
England  and  the  United  States,  viz.,  iron  and  corn,  were  admitted 
into  the  respective  countries  at  moderate  duties,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  exchange,  between  the  two  countries,  of  those  articles  in 
very  large  quantities. 

In  184G,  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  was  much  modified,  and 
the  efiect  of  the  lower  duties  upon  the  chief  articles  of  our  exports  to 
that  country  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table  : — 

Produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  Exported  to  the  United  States. 


Cottons  Entered 

Cottons 

tiirtliL-nware 

Hardwares 

Iron  and  Steel 

Years. 

by 

Entei  ed  at 

and 

and 

W  ron'.;lit  and 

the  ^  ard. 

Value. 

Porcelain.  ■, 

Cutlery. 

Unwrouglit, 

Yds. 

£ 

£ 

Cwts. 

Tons. 

1846 

37,105,895 

187,915 

323,155 

121,065 

60,083 

1847 

105,423,188 

325,993 

356,747 

146,331 

137,983 

1848 

70,840,207 

341,125 

.•i36,754 

142,171 

282,099 

1849 

87,160,137 

341,230 

371,675 

164,266 

366.656 

1850 

104,229,982 

369,3.")8 

499,674 

193,509 

367,864 

1851 

76,580,430 

401.529 

540,251 

183,891 

464,559 

1852 

110,994,733 

552,185 

516,623 

157,116 

501,158 

1853 

193,328,908 

655,515 

650,247 

201,825 

654,531 
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Produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  Exported  to  the  United  States. — Continued. 


Linens  Entered 

Silk 
Manufactures. 

Woollens  Entered 

Woollens  Entered 

Years. 

by 

the  Yard. 

by 
the  Piece. 

1).V 
the  Yard. 

Yards. 

£ 

Pieces. 

Yards. 

1846 

26,826,843 

225,364 

261,209 

8,289,061 

1847 

36,020,778 

349,413 

412,361 

21,402,346 

1848 

30,930,554 

218,633 

321.598 

15,583,876 

1849 

42,649,803 

268,151 

525,516 

24,462,488 

1850 

50,807,392 

446,433 

732,876 

32.856,355 

1851 

48,555,732 

468,268 

571,414 

36,752,251 

1852 

56,085,259 

464,590 

716,459 

47,063,242 

1853 

65,018,195 

559,391 

869,144 

42,810,694 

The  example  of  this  country,  in  greatly  reducing  import  duties, 
has  been  followed  in  addition  to  the  United  States,  by  Norway, 
Denmark,  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey.  In  all  of  these  countries, 
but  especially  the  last  two,  duties  have  been  much  lowered,  and  our 
exports  to  them  have  experienced  a  corresponding  increase.  The 
like  system  of  reform  has  obtained  in  other  countries  also,  but  not 
as  yet  to  the  same  extent. 

With  reference,  lastly,  to  gold,  the  prodigious  production  of  which 
iii  the  last  few  years  is  not  unnaturally  pointed  at,  as  the  cause  of  the 
great  prosperity  of  our  commerce,  it  may  be  first  observed  that  the 
discovery  of  Californian  gold,  in  1818,  could  not  have  produced  much 
effect  upon  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  this  country  before 
1850.  This  is  apparent  from  the  following  statement  of  our  exports 
of  foreign  gold.     The  imports  of  gold  are  not  known  :  — 


1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851.                 1852. 

1=53. 

\U\\  Ve.ir  10 

5tli  July, 

1851. 

Ounces.          Ounces. 
176,422       98,905 

Ounces. 
439,288 

Ounces.              Ounces. 
550,724        520,199 

Ounces. 
^685,637 

Ounces. 
2,353,563 

The  trade  of  this  country  with  the  United  States  had  increased 
consideralily  before  the  influence  of  gold  could  have  been  sensibly 
felt,  and,  therefore,  a  large  portion  of  the  recent  very  large  increase 
of  our  exports  to  the  United  States,  must  be  attributed  to  our  easier 
access  to  the  American  markets,  because  of  moderated  duties. 

Under  higher  duties,  domestic  produce  would,  to  a  larger  extent, 
have  supplied  those  markets,  but  not  without  an  enhanced  cost  to 
the  consumers. 

In  other  foreign  countries,  gold  cannot  be  considered  as  having 
stimulated  their  trade  with  England  to  any  great  extent ;  and,  yet,  if 
we  except  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found  that  there  was  still  an 
increase  of  nearly  4i  per  cent.,  or  from  29,1-18,784/.  to  41,893,152/., 
in  our  exports  to  foreign  countries  between  1840  and  1858. 

If  gold  has  operated  less  in  other  foreign  countries,  than  in  the 
United  States,  in  extending  conunercial  transactions,  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  to  have  contributed  almost  alone  to  the  great  expan- 
sion of  the  Australian  trade  in  1852  and  1853. 
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"Witliout  the  aid  of  gold,  our  exports  to  Australia  would  not  pro- 
bably liave  experienced  any  considerable  development.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  he  questioned  whether  the  enlarged  and  cheaper  command  of 
commodities  at  Imrne,  under  free  trade,  has  not  materially  assisted  us 
in  meeting  the  sudden  and  large  Australian  demand,  and  even, 
[lerhaps,  augmented  it  by  means  of  an  ample  and  cheap  supply. 

The  extent  to  which  gold  has  recently  stimulated  our  foreign 
trade  must  of  course  be  matter  of  conjecture,  but,  as  a  speculation 
upon  an  interesting  subject,  we  may  be  permitted  to  venture  upon  a 
few  calculations. 

Assuming  tliat  gold  first  led  to  an  increase  of  demand  in  the 
United  States  in  1850,  and  in  Australia  in  1852,  to  estimate  the  con- 
sequent extension  of  our  exports  to  those  countries,  we  must  compare 
the  difference  in  the  total  increase  since  those  years,  and  in  lilie 
periods  previously. 

The  total  exports  of  om'  produce  to  the  United  States  amounted, 

£ 
In  the  four  years  from  1850  to  185.3  to  69,481,101 
,,  „  184G  „  1849  „  39,340,558 

„  „  1842  „  1845  ,,  23,623,239 

Hence  we  ascertain  that  in  the  period  during  the  operation  of  gold, 
the  total  increase  was  30,140,543/.,  and  in  the  previous  period 
15,717,319/. 

It  will  not,  therefoi'e,  be  unreasonable  to  infer  that  our  exports 
from  1850  to  1853  were  increased,  irrespective  of  gold,  by  the  same 
amount  as  from  1846  to  1849.  Deducting,  then,  from  the  total 
increase  of  30,140,543/.,  from  1850  to  1853,  the  sum  of  15,717,319/., 
as  the  increase  from  ordinary  causes,  there  would  remain  about 
14,500,000/.  to  be  considered  as  the  amount  by  which  our  exports  to 
the  United  States  have  been  stimulated  by  gold  during  the  last  four 
years.  The  portion  in  each  of  the  years,  having  reiei-euce  to  the 
annual  exports,  might  be  thus  divided — 

£ 

1850  2,000,000 

1851  2,000,000 

1852  3.000,000 

1853  7,500,000 

14,500,000 

The  total  increase  of  exports  between  1850  and  1853  will,  there- 
fore, give  the  proportions  of  52  per  cent,  for  the  ordinary  increase  of 
trade,  and  48  per  cent,  for  the  effect  of  gold. 

These  calculations,  with  respect  to  the  United  States,  wovild  not 
be  much  affected  if  a  deduction  were  made  from  the  amount  of 
exports,  on  account  of  goods  shipped  from  this  country  to  the 
United  States  for  the  Xorth  American  colonies ;  as  a  sum,  for 
instance,  of  1,000,000/.  would  be  considerable  as  an  addition  to  the 
trade  of  the  colonies,  but  not  much  of  a  deduction  from  the  United 
States'  trade. 

With  respect  to  Australia,  1852  and  1853  can  alone  be  considered 
as  (jolden  years.  Taking,  therefore,  periods  of  only  two  years,  instead 
of  four,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  it  ^Yill  be  seen  that  tlie 
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total  increase  of  expoi-ts  to  Australia,  in  lSo2  and  1S53,  as  compared 
with  1850  and  1851,  was  13,326,296/.;  and  in  1850  and  1851,  over 
184!)  and  1850,  1,865,3117.  Admitting,  then,  that  the  increase  in 
1850  and  1851  was  the  ordinary  increase  in  1852  and  1853,  and  de- 
ducting that  sum,  of  1,S65,31-1/."  from  the  total  increase,  11,500,0007. 
may  be  said  to  remain  as  the  effect  of  gold  upon  the  Australian  trade 
in  1852  and  1853 ;  the  principal  portion  falling  to  the  latter  year. 
The  proportions  of  the  total  increase  to  Australia  are  86  per  cent,  for 
gold,  and  only  14-  per  cent,  for  an  ordinary  increase,  instead  of  48  and 
52  per  cent.,  as  shown  for  the  United  States. 

Since  1850,  therefore,  gold  has  probably  augmented  our  exports 
to  the  United  States  by  14,500,000/.,  and  to  Australia  by  11,500,000/., 
Ayhich,  together,  present '  a  total  of  26,000,000/.  The  estimated 
ordinary  increase  amounts  to  15,717,319/.  for  the  United  States,  and 
1,865,314/.  for  Australia ;  the  total  of  which  is  17,582,633/.,  a  sum 
which  may  be  fayourably  compared  with  the  total  attributed  to  gold. 
The  total  increase  of  our  exports  to  the  two  gold-producing  countries 
in  tlie  periods  of  from  1850  to  1853  for  the  United  States,  and  from 
1852  and  1853  for  Australia,  amounted  to  43.466,839/.,  of  which  it  is 
estimated  that  60  per  cent,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  increased  supply 
of  gold,  and  40  per  cent,  to  the  progressiye  deyelopment  of  our 
commerce  under  the  influence  of  free  trade. 

Erom  the  present  analysis  of  British  exports,  chiefly  between  the 
years  of  1840  and  1853,  we  may  draw  the  following  conclusions : — 

That  the  average  increase  during  the  period  has  been  larger  to 
foreign  countries  than  to  British  possessions. 

That  our  exports  have  averaged  the  proportions  of  about  two- 
thirds  to  foreign  countries  and  one-third  to  British  possessions. 

That  with  foreign  countries,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  the 
order  of  increase  has  been  to  Xorth  America,  South  America,  and 
Europe  ;  and  of  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern  Europe,  the  rate  of 
increase  i.-j  highest  in  the  soutliern  divit^ion. 

That  Viith  British  possessions,  the  order  of  increase  may  be 
arranged  to  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I\  orth  American  colonies, 
and  the  East  Indies. 

That  to  the  United  States  and  other  corn  growing  countries, 
except  Russia,  our  exports  have  increased  with  our  imports  of  corn. 

That  our  exports,  for  the  space  of  nearly  twenty  years,  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  free  trade,  remained  without  any  progress,  but, 
upon  the  change  of  policy,  they  began  to  increase,  and  advanced  nith 
each  extension  of  free  trade  principles. 

That  as  the  increase  in  our  exports,  under  free  trade,  continued 
up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  gold,  it  may  be  justly 
assumed  that  the  advantages  of  free  trade  contributed,  in  conjunctioa 
Avith  the  impulse  from  gold,  to  the  present  extraordinary  amount  of 
our  trade. 

That  more  gold  has  created  more  trade,  but  that  the  increas.>  (>!' 
gold  is  not  the  sole  source  of  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce. 
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The  Census  of  tlie  Deaf  and  Dumh  in  1851.    By  David  Bfxton,  Esq., 
I'rincipal  of  (he  Liverpool  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Asfociation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  at  Liverpool,  23rd  September,  1854.] 

Since  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  begun  to  attract 
general  attention,  and  to  receive,  in  some  countries,  the  aid  of  govern- 
ments, enumerations  of  this  afflicted  class  of  persons  have  been  made 
in  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  also  in  connection  with  the 
three  last  national  enumerations  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  of 
America.*  The  first  time  that  any  enquiry  of  the  kind  was  attempted 
in  tliis  country,  was  at  the  census  of  1851.  "  Tlie  plan  adopted," 
and  described  in  the  re[)ort  recently  presented  to  parliament,  "  was 
tlie  very  simple  one  of  including  in  the  '  householder's  schedule,'  left 
at  every  house,  a  column  in  which  was  to  be  written  '  blind,'  or 
'  deaf  and  dumb,'  against  the  name  of  any  member  of  the  family  so 
afflicted."  t  The  results  of  this  enquiry  have  now  been  made  public, 
and  we  are  no  longer  dependent,  for  the  "  statistics  of  blindness  and 
deaf  muteism  in  this  country,"  upon  "estimates  and  conjectures, 
founded  chiefly  upon  returns  obtained  in  foreign  states,  or  the  limited 
experience  of  a  few  public  institutions."  J 

The  report  informs  us,  that,  "  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining tiie  existence  of  dumbness  in  extreme  infancy,  the  number 
of  cases  returned  under  that  head  must  necessarily  be  slightly  defi- 
cient;" but,  it  is  "presumed  that  the  returns  ....  are  on  the 
whole  tolerably  complete."  §  Now,  if,  from  this  cause,  the  actual 
number  of  young  children  who  are  deaf  is  understated, — of  which 
there  can  be  little  doubt  (it  is  even  estimated  that  1,211  would  not 
be  too  many  to  add  on  this  account  |1), — it  is,  I  think,  equally  certain 
that  many  aged  persons  are  put  down  in  these  tables  as  "  deaf  and 
dumb,"  who  are  simply  deaf  from  the  infirmity  of  old  age  :  the 
power  of  audition  having  fiiiled  like  the  other  faculties,  and  become, 
in  many  cases,  either  greatly  impaired,  or  totally  extinguished,  by 
the  gradual  decay  of  nature.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  these 
are  not  tlie  persons  whom  we  have  in  our  minds  when  we  speak  of 
the  "  deaf  and  dumb."  The  census  report  itself  distinguishes  the 
two  classes,  in  remarking  that  "  the  want  of  the  sense  of  hearing  in 
infants,  or  indeed,  in  children  at  any  age  under  two  years,  by 
depriving  them  of  the  power  of  acquiring  language,^  necessarily 
causes  partial  or  total  dumbness.     In  later  life,"  it  is  added,  "  when 

*  Dr.  Peet,  of  New  York.     Statistics  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  p.  7. 

t  Census  of  Great  Britain,  1851.  Population  Tables,  II.,  vol.  i.,  §  5.  Report, 
p.  109. 

+  Ibid.  p.  108.  §  Ibid.  p.  109.  i|  Ibid.  p.  115. 

^  This  is  incorrect.  The  want  of  hearing  does  not  occasion  dumbness  by  "  de- 
priving" the  sufferer  "of  the  power  of  acquiring  language,"  but  by  depriving  him 
of  the  power  of  hearing  spoken  words,  and,  as  a  consequence,  preventing  his  learning 
to  imitate  them.  There  is  also  a  strange  confusion  of  the  terms  ^'language"  and 
"speech"  in  this  passage. 
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speecli  lias  been  acquired,  deafness  is  attended  with  much  less  incon- 
venience."* The  tbrmer  class  only  are  the  deaf  and  dumb  j^royjer; 
and  it  can  but  lead  to  error  to  confound  the  latter  with  them. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  excess  ou  this  side  of  the  account  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  omissions  on  the  other,  we  may,  upon  the 
"whole,  take  the  given  result  as  sufBciently  correct  for  a  general 
estimate,  and  for  comparison  with  the  returns  of  other  countries, 
which  have  been  prepared  with  precisely  the  same  disadvantages, 
and  are  therefore  subject  to  the  same  exceptions. 

The  commonness  of  errors  in  computations  of  this  sort,  is  well 
known  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject.  The  population 
returns  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  for  instance,  used  to  attract 
attention  on  account  of  the  excessive  proportion  which  they  shewed 
of  deaf  mutes  to  the  whole  population ;  but  it  has  now  been  ascertained 
that  the  idiotic  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  reckoned  together.f 
In  the  United  States  also,  though  the  experience  of  several  state 
enumerations,  as  well  as  of  the  national  census  on  three  separate 
occasions,  has  been  had,  it  is  found  that  tlie  deaf  and  dumb  returns 
are  still  very  far  from  being  accurate  ;  and  I  have  pei'sonal  informa- 
tion that  a  considerable  number  of  paupers  in  the  poor-houses  of  the 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  were  returned  as  "  deaf  and  dumb,"  who  were 
merely  deaf  (or  what  is  called  "hard  of  hearing"),  from  old  age. 
With  these  facts  before  us,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  our  census 
returns  should  do  more,  at  the  best,  than  approximate  to  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  facts.  One  error  probably  goes  to  the  balancing  of 
another ;  and  additional  correctness  inust  be  looked  for  as  the  fruit 
of  additional  experience,  in  the  prosecution  of  enquiries  of  such  a 
special  and  peculiar  character. 

But  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  included  in  two  different 
branches  of  the  enquiry  connected  with  the  census  of  1851.  The 
population  tables  purport  to  tell  us  their  numbers,  both  locally  and 
in  the  aggregate;  and  the  education  tables  profess  to  shew  tlie 
nature  and  extent  of  the  provision  which  is  made  for  their  educa- 
tion. Concerning  the  former  tables,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
they  are  most  valuable,  and  likely  to  be  of  great  utility ;  whereas 
the  latter  are  so  defective  and  fallacious,  as  to  be  worse  than  useless. 
There  seemed  a  possibility,  at  first,  that  this  might  be  the  result  of 
accident,  or  of  omissions  on  the  part  of  school  authorities  to  supply 
the  requisite  information.  But  it  is  not  so.  You  will  find  in  the 
population  returns,  an  account  of  every  single  school  which  is  omitted 

*  Census  of  Great  Britain,  1851.     Note,  p.  113. 

t  Thirty-fourth  Report  (1854)  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  p.  31.  Strangely  enough,  an  error  of  the  same  kind  has  been  made  in  this 
country,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  tables  recently  published.  In  vol.  i.,  p.  323,  we  read 
that  the  sum  of  twenty-three  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Colchester  district  is  made  up  by 
the  addition  of  "nineteen  inmates  of  the  Branch  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Essex  Hall." 
Of  the  parent  Idiot  Asylum,  at  Hi'jhgate,  there  is  no  account  in  any  of  the  Reports 
of  the  Census,  though  it  had  been  instituted  four  years  before.  The  only  school  of 
the  kind  mentioned  in  the  Education  Returns  is  a  small  one  at  Bath,  to  which  the 
Population  Returns  contain  no  allusion  whatever.  The  Asylum  for  Idiots,  founded  in 
1847,  contained,  in  April,  18a2,  141  pupils  and  patients,  and  the  number  has  since 
increased  to  200.  The  new  Asylum,  in  course  of  erection,  is  to  accommodate  400 
inmates,  and  there  are  200  applicants  waiting  for  admission.    (See  Report  for  1853.) 
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in  the  education  tables  r.wliieli  proves  that  the  information  icns  fur- 
nished, and  tliat  it  had  not  only  been  received  but  noted.  We  are, 
therefore,  presented  with  this  anomaly;  the  returns  on  education  con- 
tain no  adequate  accovmt  of  our  schools,  or  of  the  number  of  pupils  in 
them,  but  the  population  tables  do  :  the  inmates  of  educational  insti- 
liitions,  excluded  from  the  census  of  education,  find  a  place  for 
incidental  mention  in  the  foot-notes  of  the  population  tables,  not, 
liowever,  as  school  children  under  instruction,  but  merely  as  a  porticm 
of  the  population.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  this  country,  private 
liberality  has  raised,  and  is  raising,  annually,  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  a  sum  equal  in  amount  to  that  which  in  France  and 
the  United  States  respectively,  is  granted  from  the  public  funds  for 
the  same  purpose.*  The  donors,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  community, 
arc  entitled  to  know,  and  in  any  pidjlic  document  of  this  kind  tliey 
will  naturally  expect  to  find,  that  the  results  obtained  are  propor- 
tionate to  the  support  aftbrded.  But,  consulted  with  this  view, 
nothing  can  be  more  deceptive  and  useless  than  the  education  tables 
of  the  last  census.  I  therefore  think  it  a  duty  to  the  cause  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  in  this  country,  and  to  the  various  institutions  in 
which  it  is  carried  on,  that  the  present  unequalled  opportunity 
should  be  employed  to  vindicate  our  national  reputation  in  this 
matter  ;  to  shew  that  these  tables  do  not  accurately  state  either  how 
]nuch  money  is  raised,  or  how  many  schools  are  supported,  or  how- 
much  work  is  done  :  that  taken  as  evidence  of  what  has  been  effected 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain,  since  the 
first  public  institution  was  established  for  their  benefit,  in  London, 
sixty-two  years  ago,  these  tables  so  greatly  understate  the  case,  as  to 
do  gross  injustice  to  the  noble  spirit  of  beneficence  which  supports 
our  schools,  and  to  depose  this  country  from  the  rank  which  it  really 
holds  among  the  other  great  nations  of  the  world,  in  respect  to  the 
provision  made  for  tlie  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  educa- 
tion tables  tell  us,  that  in  1851,  there  were  nine  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  England  (Table  C,  p.  95),  and  two  in  Scotland  (Table 
C,  p.  159);  that  all  these  eleven  schools  sent  returns  of  their  income 
for  the  year  1850,  and  that  the  income  of  the  two  Scottish  schools 
from  all  sources  (tliere  being  no  endowment),  was  1,405/.;  while  tliat 
of  the  nine  English  schools  (three  of  which  received,  altogether, 
114/.  from  endowment),  was  9,403/.  (Tables  C,  quoted  above).  Now, 
the  amount  of  income  thus  put  down  for  the  whole  of  the  English 
schools,  was  exceeded  by  that  of  a  single  institution,  not  included  in 
the  returns  at  all.  Moreover,  instead  of  114/.  being  the  whole  sum 
derivable  from  endowments,  the  proceeds  of  invested  funds  and  other 
property  belonging  to  that  one  institution  amounted,  in  the  same 
year,  to  forty  times  that  sum,  being  upwards  of  4,500/.  There  is 
also  a  provision  made  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgli,  arising  solely  from   eiidowrnent,  of  whicli  you  will  find  no 

*  The  writer  has  shown  this  elsewhere.  See  a  paper  published  in  the  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  Historic  Societj'  of  Lancashire  and  Chesiiire,"  Liverpool,  1854, 
entitled  "The  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Du.nb  in  Lancasliire  and  Cheshire."  The 
amount  raised  in  England  is  20,000/.,  but  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  about 
24,000/.  per  antmm.  In  France  upwards  of  600,000  francs  are  voted,  and  in  the 
United  States  the  sum  is  estimated  at  120,000  dollars. 
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mention  whatever  in  the  education  tables,  though  the  population 
report  will  tell  you  that  there  were  forty  pupils  there. 

In  order  to  shew  that  the  education  returns  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  as  evidence  of  the  position  of  ■  deaf-mnte  instruction  in  this 
country,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  avail  myself  of  other  sources  of 
iutelligence,  besides  those  which  the  census  reports  themselves 
furnish.  AVhere  the  giving  of  information  was  optional,  it  may 
have  been  withheld.  Therefore,  while  we  look  for  aii  accurate  state- 
ment of  one  class  of  facts,  there  is  another  class,  the  imperfectness 
of  which  may  be  readily  accounted  for,  and  of  course  excused.  But 
this  very  imperfectness  itself  shews,  what  I  have  undertaken  to 
prove,  that  as  evidence  of  the  state  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  these 
returns  are  of  no  value  whatever. 

Proceeding  in  the  examination  of  the  ceusiis  report  on  education, 
published  "by  authority  of  the  Registrar  General,"  we  find,  from 
the  dates  given,  that  no  existing  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
established  in  England;  prior  to  1821  (Table  K,  p.  105)  ;  whereas 
the  London  asylum  was  founded  in  1792,  and  the  Birmingham  school 
in  1812.  But  these  two  institutions,  though  the  oldest  in  England, 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  returns  at  all ;  nor  is  the  school  at  Exeter, 
nor  a  private  one  at  Rugby,  nor  the  institution  at  Glasgow,  nor  that  at 
Aberdeen,  nor  that  department  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Donaldson's 
Hospital,  Edinburgh,  which  was  just  now  alluded  to.  Yet  every  one 
of  these,  though  excluded  altogether  from  the  education  reports, 
must  have  made  returns,  and  those  returns  must  have  been  received, 
for  each  school  is  mentioned,  and  the  number  of  pupils  given,  in  the 
notes  to  the  supplementary  tables  of  the  popidation  returns.  One 
school,  mentioned  by  name  in  the  education  report,  is  omitted  in  the 
other :  still,  the  excess  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  whole  population 
in  the  town  of  Brighton  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  136),  shews  that  the  inmates 
of  the  institution  there  must  have  been  reckoned,  though  the  custo- 
mary special  note  is  not  added. 

We  will  now  endeavour,  from  the  returns  of  the  population,  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  those  on  education.  It  will  then  be  seen, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  census  tables  themselves,  how  far  below 
the  truth  is  the  statement  which  has  gone  forth  to  the  world,  as  the 
official  declaration  on  this  important  subject. 

In  Table  0*  (the  classification  of  schools  in  their  respective 
counties),  nine  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  given;  in 
Table  P  f  (or  the  classification  in  towns),  there  are  only  seven ;  one 
of  the  two  schools  in  Lancashire,  and  the  one  in  Yorkshire,  not  being 
placed  in  the  table  for  "  boroughs  and  large  towns."  The  nine 
schools  enumerated,  are  the  following : — 

*  pp.  110—121.  t  PP-  125—136. 
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Table  0. 

Tahk-  P. 

Counties. 

Borougli3. 

Pupils. 

1 

Gloucestershire    ..  .         

Bristol 

30 

2 

I;aiicashire   

].    Liverpool             

56 

3 

Ditto    

2.    (Not  named)    

80 

4 

Middlesex    

5 

ft 

Northumberland 

Newcastle    

27 

f) 

Somerset 

Bath 

47 

7 

Sussex 

Brighton  

38 

8 

Yorkshire.     West  Riding  

South  Wales    

(Not  named)    

87 

9 

22 

Total 

392 

The  uumbers  given  in  the  population  retm^ns  differ  from  tliese  in 
almost  every  case,  being  usually  less.  And  it  arises,  I  apprehend, 
from  this  circumstance :  the  education  return  would  probably  state 
the  number  of  pupils  upon  the  books ;  the  other,  being  limited  to 
those  actually  residing  upon  the  spot  on  a  given  day,  vrould  exclude 
both  day-scholars  and  absentees,  "uhile  it  vrould  include  such  deaf  and 
dumb  adults  as  might  be  employed  in  the  various  institutions,  eitlier 
as  teachers  or  servants.  Thus,  in  the  education  census,  the  pupils  of 
the  Liverpool  school  are  stated  to  be  56 ;  but  in  the  population 
tables,  only  32  inmates  are  returned:  the  remainder,  being  day 
scholars,  would  be  taken  into  the  account  at  their  own  homes.  The 
school  which  stands  third  in  the  foregoing  table,  is  the  one  at  Man- 
chester, though  it  is  nowhere  so  described,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
situated  in  a  different  registration  district.  Our  Transatlantic  friends, 
to  whom  the  ordinary  local  designations  of  our  schools  are  so  familiar, 
would  be  sorely  puzzled  to  recognize  under  such  denominations  as 
"St.  (jeorge,  Southwark,"  "  Barton-upon-Irwell,"  "King's  ^STorton," 
and  "  St.  Thomas,"  the  localities  of  the  London,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Exeter  schools.  In  that  section  of  the  census  report 
which  treats  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  they  may  read  the  following- 
passage: — "In  London,  a  larger  proportion  is  observed  between 
5  and  15  years  of  age,  than  elsewhere  ;  a  circumstance  attributable 
to  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  established  in  the  metro- 
polis."* Thus  speaks  the  one  report.  Turning  to  the  other,  we 
fiud  the  inconsistent  and  absurd  statement,  that  there  was  just  one 
such  institution  in  the  metropolis,  containing  five  pupils  If  Five 
pupils  out  of  1,325  deaf  and  dumb,  in  a  population  of  2,362,236 ! 
Again,  we  read,  "  throughout  the  country,  a  very  small  number, 
scarcely  more  than  1,100,  were  returned  as  inmates  of  schools  or 
asylums. "J  But  where  are  they  ?  The  ^report  which  especially 
refers  to  "  schools  and  asylums,"  gives  us,  instead  of  1,100,  less 
than  500,  as  the  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  AVales.  The  popula- 
tion tables  enable  us  to  add  to  the  nine  schools  mentioned  in  the 
education  report,  the  following : — 


*  Report,  vol.  i.,  p.  115. 


t  pp.  116,  13G. 
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Name  of  School. 


London    

Birmingham 

Exeter 

Rugby 


"Wlierc  Kctiirucd. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


St.  George  Southwark 

King's  Norton     

St.  Thomas 

(Private)  


To  be  added  from  former  list., 
Total    


301 
65 
39 
19 


424 
392 


816 


Thus  we  more  than  double  the  return  which  professes  to  give, 
officially  and  authoritatively,  the  status  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in 
England. 

The  same  fallacious  document  states  the  scliools  in  Scotland  to 
be  two,  with  89  pupils.  Again  cousultiug  the  population  returns, 
we  find  allusion  to  jive  separate  establishments,  containiug  nearly 
three  times  the  number  of  pupils  stated. 


County. 

Town. 

Number  of 
Inmates. 

1 

Lanarkshire    

Glasgow  

87 

9, 

Edinburghshire   

1.    Edinburgh   

68 

.•', 

Ditto    

2.    Donaldson's  Hospital 

40 

4 

Forfarshire  

Dundee    

24 

5 

Aberdeenshire 

Aberdeen 

31 

Total  

250 

Seeing  then,  that  from  the  returns  before  us,  we  can  prove  that 
oiu'  English  institutions  were  not  9,  with  392  pupils,  but  13,  with 
816  ;  and  that  the  Scottish  institutions,  instead  of  being  two  in 
number,  with  89  inmates,  were  5,  and  contained  250  ;  the  number  of 
schools  thus  omitted  being  7,  and  of  pupils  no  less  than  585,  or  55 
per  cent.,  we  hold  ourselves  justified  in  declining  to  be  judged  by 
tlie  evidence  tendered  in  the  education  report,  and  in  doing  our 
iitmost  to  discredit  and  to  correct  its  injurious  testimony. 

The  latest  and  most  authentic  table  which  has  been  prepared, 
shews  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  the  schools  in 
the  United  Kingdom  contained  1,401  pupils,  viz. : — 

England  and  Wales 854 

Scotland    259 

Ireland 288 

Total 1,401* 

Since  the  dates  of  their  establishment,  the  British  institutions  have 
received  nearly  7,000  pupils :  in  the  following  proportions  :  — 


*  See  Report  of  the  Glasgow  Institution  for  1854,  p.  7. 
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Name  of  Iiistitulioii. 

]:slal)lislKd.                NuiuljcT  Admittfil. 

London    

1792 
1812 
1823 
1825 
1827 
1829 

2,544 
380 

Bii'niinghani     

Manuliester 

413 

310 

Exeter 

212 

Yorkshire  (Doncaster)    

430 

1839 

105 

Brighton  

1841 
1841 
1842 
1847 

119 

78 

Bath 

fJO 

Cambrian  (Swansea)   

40 

Total  for  England  anc 

In  the  Irish  Schools,  there  were  or  had  been 
when    the   Census  Report   was   preiuirec 
Disease,  See,  Table  xiii.,  p.  34    

The   Scottish  Schools,   liaving  been  longer 
safely  be  put  down  at  the  same  number. 

Total  for  Great  Britai 

Wales 

4,691 
1,081 

1,100 

under  instruction/! 
,      See  Siaius  of/ 

in  existence,  mayl 
nr    / 

1  and  Ireland  

0,872 

The  total  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  returned  iu  the  various 
enumerations  for  tlie  United  Kingdom,  is — 


England 

Ireland  

Scotland 

Wales 

Islands    in    the    British 
Seas 


>'uiiiber  of 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 


9,543 

4,747 

2,155 

771 

84 


17,300 


ropiilalioii. 


10,738,695 
6,552,324 
2,888,742 
1,188,914 

143,126 


27,511,801 


Propurliun. 


1  :  1,754 

1  :  1,380 

1  :  1,340 

1  :  1,542 

1  :  1,704 


1  :  1,590 


This  result  of  1  in  1590,  for  all  the  British  population,  is  most 
remarkable,  on  account  of  its  close  a])proximation  to  the  average  for 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Avhich  according  to  the  latest  returns  is  stated 
to  be  1  in  1.593.* 

As  to  the  local  prevalence  of  deafness,  the  proportion  varies 
greatly  in  diflei'cnt  counties.  The  following  list  exhibits  the  extremes 
of  this  diversity  :— 

there  is  1  person  deaf  and  dumb  in  every  1,054  inhabitants 

1,100 


In  Herefordshire 
„  Worcestershire 
,,  Derbyshire 
,,  Cornwall 
,,  Lancashire 
,,  E.  R.  of  Yorkshire 
,,  Monmouthshire 
,,  Kent  (ex.-Metrop.) 
,,  Durlwm 
,,  Huntingdonshire 


1,272 
1,278 
2,045 
2,231 
2,300 
2,343 
2,480 
3,016 


*  Census  Report  on  Population,  vol.  i.,  p.  113. 
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Thus  for  1  deaf  and  dumb  in  Lancashire  there  are  2  in  Herefordshire 

,,1  ,,  Huntinejdonshire         ,,         .S  in  Herefordshire 

„        1  ,,  E.  R.  Yorkshire 


1 


Durham 


2  in  Worcestershire. 
J  2  in  Derbyshire  and 
\      2  in  Cornwall. 


In  the  general  table,  wherein  the  counties  are  grouped  into  dis- 
tricts, these  results  appear  somewhat  modified.  The  highest  averages 
appear,  1,  in  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland  ;  2,  in  the  south- 
western division  of  England,  which  comprises  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  Somerset ;  and  3,  in  the  southern  counties  of  Scot- 
land: and  the  lowest  averages  in  the  kingdom  are  found  in  the  north- 
western division  of  England  (Lancashire  and  Cheshire),  and  in  the 
northern  counties,  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  AVest- 
moreland.  The  following  table,  from  the  census  report,  gives  the  full 
statement : — 


Table  51. 

Populatiou. 

Kuniber 

of 
Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

Propor- 
tion to 
Popula- 
tion. 

Great  Britain  and  Islands  in  the  British  Seas   

20,959,477 

12,553 

One  in 
1,670 

17,927,609 

2,888,742 

143,126 

10,314 
2,155 

84 

1,738 

Scotland    

1,340 

Islands  in  the  British  Seas *.. 

1,704 

England  and  Wales. 
I.         London  

2,302,230 
1,628,386 

1,234,332 

1,113.982 
1,803,291 

2,132,930 

1,214,538 

2,490,827 
1.789,047 

969,126 

1,188,914 

1,325 
836 

649 

669 
1,295 

1,325 

694 

1,237 
1,042 

471 

771 

1,783 

II.  South  Eastern — ex.-Metrop.,   Surrey,  and) 

Kent;   Sussex,  Hants,  Berks / 

III.  South    Midland — ex.-Metrop.,    Middlesex,! 

Herts,  Bucks,  Oxon,  Northamptonshire, 
Hunts,  Beds,  Cambridgeshire    1 

1,948 
1,902 

IV.      Eastern — Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk   

1,665 

v.        South    Western — Wilts,    Dorset,     Devon,! 
Cornwall,  Somerset     / 

VI.      West  Midland — Gloucestershire,  Hereford-l 
shire,    Salop,    Staffordshire,    W^orcester-> 
shire,  Warwickshire    J 

1,393 
1,010 

VII.  North    Midland — Leicestershire,    Rutland-] 

shire,      Lincolnshire,      Nottinghamshire,  j- 
Derbyshire  J 

VIII.  North  Western — Cheshire,  Lancashire    

IX.  Yorkshire 

1,750 

2,014 
1,717 

X.  Northern — Durham,  Northumberland,  Cum-) 

berland,  Westmoreland  / 

XI,  Welsh— N.W.,  S.W.,  Monmouthshire   

2,058 
1,542 

Scotland. 
Southern  Counties  

1,813,562 
1,075,180 

1,225 
930 

1,480 

Northern  Counties 

1,150 

In  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  the  following  is  found  to  be  the 
proportions : — 

Leinster 1  deaf  and  dumb  in  1,474 

Connaught     ....   1  „  1,499 

Ulster    1  ,,  1,318 

Munster    1  ,,  1,317 
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The  returns  for  counties  shew  a  greater  disparity : — 

In  Roscommon,  Westmeath,  Dublin,  and  Kildare,  the  average  is....  1 
,,  Mayo,  Limerick,  Donegal,  Waterford,  Wicklow,  Tipperary,)  , 
Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh .1 


Wicklow  alone  it  amounts  to. 


1,935 
1,068 
1,031 


These  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Ireland  are  taken  from 
the  supplementary  report  on  the  Irish  census,  which  has  lately  been 
presented  to  parliament,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Status  of  Disease,'" 
pp.  8 — 10.  That  part  of  the  volume  which  refers  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  which  has  ever  been 
published  in  this  country  upon  the  subject.  For  the  facts  to  which 
I  am  now  about  to  refer,  I  am  indebted  to  the  recent  reports  of  the 
New  York  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  other  publica- 
tions of  its  president  and  principal,  Dr.  Peet,  with  which  th.at  gentle- 
man has  kindly  furnished  me. 

For  the  United  States,  we  gather  from  the  census  tables  of  1850, 
the  foUowino;  returns  : — 


Wliole  Population. 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Proportion. 

White  population    

Coloured 

19,557,271 
3,633,803 

9,085 
632 

1  :  2,152 
1  :  5,750 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  there  were  returned  1,253  deaf  and 
dumb  in  3,097,384,  or  1  in  2,473 :  but  a  comparison  of  the  various 
counties  composing  the  state,  shews  that  the  averages  range  from 
1  in  1,100,  1,200,  and  1,300,  to  1  in  4,500,  4,800,  and  5,000. 

In  the  North  Eastern  Counties  the  proportion  is  1  in  1,799* 
„     South  Eastern         ,,  ,,  1  „  2,880 

„     City  of  New  York  itself  „  1  „  3,996 

Extending  our  view  to  the  whole  of  the  states  in  the  Union,  we 
find  that  in  the 

Southern  States the  proportion  is  1  in  2,020 

Northern     ,,      ,,  1  „  2,060 

Extreme  Western  (Texas  and  New  Mexico)  ,,  1  ,,  2,800 

California,  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Minnesota,  are  also  returned,  but 
in  such  a  form  as  shews  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  expect  from 
countries  so  recently  settled,  and  characterized  by  such  peculiar 
social  conditions,  any  satisfactory  data  on  such  a  subject.  Out  of  a 
population  of  32,276,  only  G  deaf-mutes  are  returned.  The  very  act 
of  including  such  returns  with  the  rest,  only  deranges  and  falsifies 
the  conclusions  which  might  be  fairly  drawn  from  facts  which  are 
better  ascertained,  and  more  trustworthy.  As  a  general  result,  we 
have. 

For  all  the  Atlantic  States    1  deaf  and  dumb  in  1,961 

J,  Western  States  and  Territories  1  ,,  2,245 


*  This  result  acrrees  exactly  with  that  for  the  white  population  of  the  six  New 
England  States,  where  1,504  are  deaf  and  dumb  out  of  2,705,772  =  1  in  1,799. 
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and  a  general  average  for  the  whole  of  the  United  States  (but  of 
the  white  population  only,  for  that  alone  can  be  relied  upon),  of 
1  deaf  and  dumb  in  every  2,152  persons. 

In  France  (according  to  an  official  census  of  the  population, 
published  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  by  a  decree  of  May  10th, 
1852),  there  are  29,512  deaf-mutes.  This,  in  a  population  of 
35,783,170,  gives  1  deaf  and  dumb  in  1,212.  The  only  other  Euro- 
pean country,  concerning  whicli  we  have  official  accounts  sufficiently 
recent  to  be  classed  with  tliose  already  reviewed,  is  Prussia.  There, 
in  1819,  in  a  population  of  16,331,187,  there  were  11,973  deaf  and 
dumb,  =  1  in  1,364. 

The  variations  in  the  proportion  which  the  different  departments 
of  France  exhibit,  are  very  striking.  Aecordiug  to  a  Table  dated 
January  1,  1853,  and  published  at  Paris,  in.  a  monthly  periodical  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,*  the  pro- 
portions vary  from  1  in  686  and  1  in  691  in  Corsica  and  the  Upper 
Ehine,  to  1  in  2,515  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine. 
In    2  departments  the  proportion  exceeds  1  in 

„  6 

„  8 

„  6 

M  11 

„  10 

„  10 

M      9 

J>    ^^  >» 

))      •*  l» 

„     2 
The  three  highest  are,  the  Tarn  =  1 
Lower  Seine  =  1  :  2,515. 


1  in 

700 

800 

900 

1,000 

1,100 

1,200 

1,300 

1,400 

1,500 

l.GOO 

1,700 

1,800 

2,123,  the  Seine  =  1  :  2,481,  and  the 


The  census  tables  of  1851  furnish  us  with  the  ages  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  this  country  ;  which,  however,  I  shall  oidy  glance  at 
here,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  those  which  are  of  tlie  ordinary 
school  age  are  under  instruction. 

Of  both  sexes,  there  were  in  the  various  districts  into  which 
England  was  divided,  the  foUowiue:  numbers  : — • 


District. 

Aged  5—10. 

Aged  10—15. 

Total  3-15. 

London    

22? 
136 
110 
114 
209 
209 
119 
188 
172 
78 
110 

327 
119 

63 

79 
187 
210 

G9 
205 
168 

54 
124 

South  Eastern 

255 

South  Midland     

173 

Eastern    

193 

South  Western    

396 

West  Midland 

419 

North  Midland    

188 

North  Western    

393 

Yorkshire     

340 

Northern 

132 

Wales  

234 

1,672 

1,005 

3,277 

*  Le   Bienfaiteur  des    Sourds-aiuets   et   des   Aveugles. 
No.  1,  p.  24. 


Paris,    Juillet,    1853. 
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The  age  of  admission  into  our  English  institutions,  and  other 
circumstances,  result  in  this,  that  pi'actically,  the  pupils  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  between  the  ages  of  9  and  1-1  years.  The  table  just 
given  affords  an  average  of  327  children  per  year,  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  15  years.  I'or  live  of  those  years  (say  9-14),  this  would 
make  tlie  number  1,G35.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  number 
under  instruction  in  1851,  was  81G ;  exactly  one-half  of  what,  upon 
this  calculation,  it  should  have  been.  In  Scotland,  there  were,  at  the 
same  time,  between  5  and  10  years  old,  315  deaf  and  dumb  children: 
and  between  10  and  15  years,  395,  making  710  altogether.  By  the 
same  reckoning,  this  gives  355  for  the  usual  five  years  at  school :  the 
actual  number  being  250,  or  five-sevenths  of  the  whole.  In  Ireland, 
the  following  results  appeared  :— 


Provinces. 

Aged  5—10. 

Aged  10—15. 

Total  5—15. 

Leinster    

168 
222 
194 

88 

158 
190 
221 
116 

326 

Munster  

412 

Ulster  

415 

Conuaught  

204 

672 

685 

1,357 

Eive  times  the  yearly  average  would  here  give  us  678  children, 
who  ought  to  have  been  at  school :  whereas  the  number  was  but 
231,  or  one-third  of  the  eligible  number. 

It  results,  therefore,  that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  computed 
to  be  of  the  ages  of  9-14,  there  were  only  the  following  proportions 
actually  at  school : — 

Ireland 234  out  of     678  =  34^  per  cent. 

England  and  Wales....   816      ,,       1,635  =  50  ,, 

Scotland  250      ,,  355  =  70         ,, 

Comparing  the  children  who  are  known  to  be  under  instruction, 
with  the  whole  of  the  deaf-mute  population,  we  have 

In  Ireland 234  :    4,747  =  5  percent. 

„  France 1,642  :  29,512  =  5 J  percent. 

,,  England  and  Wales....      816  :    9,543  =  nearly  8  per  cent.* 

,,  Scotland  250  :     2,155  =  more  than  11^  percent. 

,,  United  States 1,162  :    9,717  =  nearly  12  per  cent. 

If  it  be  thought  that  these  are  small  results,  it  should  be 
remembered,  not  only  what  is  being  done,  but  what  has  been  done, 
and  that  the  whole  has  been  accomplished  within  the  last  century. 
There  are  now^,  in  different  parts  of  the  world — i.  e.  in  Europe  and 
North  America,  200  schools  lor  the  deaf  and  dumb.  A  century  ago, 
there  was  not  one.  Nearly  7,000  persons  have  received  education 
ill  the  schools  of  Great  Britain  since  1792 ;  and  nearly  5,000  in 

*  As  the  816  pu]iils  in  England  and  Wales  are  equal  both  to  8  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  deaf  and  dumb  population,  and  to  50  per  cent,  of  those  who  should  be  at 
school,  it  follows  that  16  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  the  number  which  should  be 
under  instruction.  Formerly,  before  census  returns  were  available,  this  number  used 
to  be  estimated  at  one-sixth,  which  is  as  near  to  16  per  cent,  as  possible.  Thus,  by 
both  computations  we  arrive  at  the  same  result. 
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those  of  the  United  States  since  1817.  How  many  more  in  the  con- 
tinental schools,  all  -nithin  the  centnry,  I  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. But  these,  instead  of  being  insignificant,  are,  indeed, 
marvellous  results,  when  we  remember  the  point  of  starting.  It  Avas 
in  1754,  that  De  I'Epee  was  first  brought,  by  the  merest  accident 
as  it  seemed,  into  contact  with  two  sufterers  under  that  calamity,  the 
sad  consequences  of  which  he  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to 
alleviate.  In  tlie  same  year,  a  beginning  was  made  by  Samuel 
Heinicke,  with  a  single  pupil,  in  Dresden.  In  1760,  with  one  pupil 
also,  Thomas  Braidwood  opened  a  school,  at  Edinburgh,  in  a  place 
which  received  tlie  name  of  Diimbiedikes,  a  designation  which  the 
author  of  AVaverley  has  made  immortal.* 

And  from  these  beginnings  have  sprung  all  the  schools  wliieh  are 
now  to  be  found  in  almost  every  considerable  city  in  the  world. 
When,  therefore,  the  admiration  of  posterity  is  challenged  for  the 
great  social  improvements  which  have  been  made  during  the  last 
centennial  period,  let  not  this  be  forgotten.  When,  for  example, 
tlie  historian  points,  as  the  works  of  this  age,  to  the  illumination  of 
our  thoroughfares  and  buildings, — the  navigation  of  our  streams, — 
the  spanning  of  the  vastest  oceans  of  the  earth  by  the  agency  of 
steam, — the  practical  contiguity  of  remote  places,  which  has  been 
brouglit  about  by  the  discoveries  of  Watt,  and  Fulton,  and  Stephen- 
son,— the  subjugation  of  the  subtlest  principle  in  nature,  for  tlie 
transmission  of  thought,  and  the  transaction  of  dailv  affairs  ; — 
when  he  shall  pronounce  his  deserved  panegyric  upon  the  monu- 
ments of  liuman  genius  which  surround  us, — upon  the  mightv  achieve- 
ments of  well-directed  skill  and  industry, — the  vast  development  of 
natural  resources,  and  the  wonderful  augmentation  of  the  means  of 
human  liappiness,  which  have  thence  arisen, — let  him  remember  that 
all  this  would  have  been  entirely  lost  upon  one  numerous  class  in  tlie 
community,  if  it  had  not  been  accompanied  by  that  application  of  a 
previous  discovery,  which  has  made  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  a  thing  not  only  possible,  but  actual ;  taking  it  for  ever  out 
of  the  barren  field  of  speculation  and  theory,  and  founding  upon  it 
one  of  the  ordinary  and  permanent  institutions  of  societv. 

If,  from  the  local  associations  which  are  so  strong  iipon  us  at 
present,  I  might  draw  an  augury  for  the  future,  I  would  say,  that  as 
"the  glory  of  this  latter  house,"  in  which  we  are  nssembled,t  and 
which  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  centenary  year  of  deaf  and  dumb 
institutions,  exceeds  that  of  the  other  public  edifice,^  wliich  was 
opened  with  so  much  hope  and  rejoicing  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  as 
this  magnificent  structure  aptly  symbolizes  the  material  greatness 
and  rapid  development  of  this  community,  so  would  I  anticipate 
that  the  century  now  opening  may  equally  surpass  the  epoch  just 
closed,  in  its  important  and  beneficial  bearings  upon  the  condition 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  not  only  of  our  own  nation,  but  of  everv 
country  upon  earth. 

*  See  "  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian."     Note  E, 

t  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  opened  September,  18.54. 

+  The  Town  Hall  of  Liverpool  opened  a.d.  1754. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

Eighth  OnUnanj  Meeting. — Session  1853-54. 
Ilonday,  the  IQth  of  June,  1854. 
The  Eight  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

1.  "  Onr  Commerce  with  Eussia  in  Peace  and  in  War."  By  John 
Towne  Danson,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

2.  "  On  a  Decimal  Coinage  for  the  United  Kingdom."  By 
Erederick  James  Minasi,  Esq. 

3.  "Historical  and  Statistical  View  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria." 
By  Gavin  ]\Iason  Bell,  Esq. 

4.  "Statistics  of  the  United  States  of  America."  By  Thomas 
Abercrombie  Weltou,  Esq. 

First  Ordinary  Meeting. — Session  1854-55. 

Monday,  the  20th  of  November,  1854. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Newmarch  gave  a  Eesume  of  the  Proceedings  of  tlie  Statistical 

Section  of  the  British  Association  at  its  recent  Meeting  at  Liverpool. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

"  On  the  Influence  of  Social  Degradation  in  producing  Pauperism 
and  Crime,  as  exemplified  in  the  Free  Coloured  Citizens  and  Foreigners 
in  the  United  States."     By  the  Eev.  Eobert  Everest. 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting. — Session  1854-55. 
Monday,  the  18th  of  December,  1854. 
The  Eight  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie,  V.P.,  iu  the  Chair. 
The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 

Right  Hon.  Lord  WharnclifFe  John  Hutchison,  Esq. 

Gavin  Mason  Bell,  Esq.  Lieut.-Col.  J.  H.  Macdonald. 

Swinton  Boult,  Esq.  Alfred  Neild,  Esq. 

John  Norman  Crosse,  Esq.  Richard  James  Spiers,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

"  On  the  Statistical  Position  of  Eeligious  Bodies  in  England  and 
Wales."     By  Horace  Mann,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting. — Session  1854-55. 
Monday,  the  15th  of  January,  1855, 
Colonel  Sykes,  F.E.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Eight  Honourable  Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

"  On  the  eftect  of  the  Eecent  Orders  in  Council  in  relation  to 
British,  Eussian,  and  Neutral  Commerce."  By  Alfred  AVaddilove, 
Esq.,  D.C.L. 
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THE  MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS, 
REGISTERED  IN  THE  DIVISIONS,  COUNTIES,  and  DISTRICTS  of  ENGLAND. 

The  Marriages  for  the  Quarter  ended  September,  1854,  a7id  the  Births  and 
heaths  fur  the  Quarter  ended  December,  1854, 

AS    PUBLISHED    BY    AUTHORITY    OF    THE    REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


This  return  comprises  the  births  and  deaths  registered  by  2,196  registrars  in  all  the 
districts  of  England  during  the  Autumn  quarter  that  ended  on  December  31st,  1854  ; 
and  the  marriages  in  12,093  churches  or  chapels,  about  3,569  registered  places  of 
worship  unconnected  witli  the  Established  Church,  and  627  superintendent  registrars' 
offices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  September  30th,  1854. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  returns  is  unfavourable.  The  marriages,  though  above 
the  average,  were  proportionally  fewer  than  the  numbers  in  the  corresponding  seasons 
of  the  four  previous  years.  The  births  are  below,  the  deaths  above  the  average. 
Cholera,  which  prevailed  epidemically  in  the  summer,  when  it  subsided  left  the 
population  unhealthy ;  and  while  the  country  suffered,  the  towns  have  experienced  au 
unusually  high  rate  of  mortality. 

Marriages. — 38,150  marriages  were  celebrated  in  the  three  months  that  ended 
on  September  30th,  1854 ;  or  76,300  persons  were  married  ;  which  i.s  at  the  annual 
rate  of  812  marriages  to  every  100,000  persons  in  the  population.  The  average  of 
the  quarter  for  the  preceding  ten  years  was  804.  The  marriages  declined  in  every 
division  except  the  Northern,  and  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  :  in  Lancashire  and 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  the  decrease  was  considerable. 

Births. — 146,459  births  were  registered  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  December 
Slst;  and  the  number  slightly  exceeds  the  numbers  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1853  ;  but  the  rate  is  less  than  the  average  in  the  proportion  of  3*111  to  3'143  births 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  population. 

The  births  that  were  registered  during  the  year  1854  amount  to  034,500,  and 

Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the  Years  1842-54  and  in  the  Quarters 

of  those  Years. 


Years 1843  1843  18«  1815   ISiG  181;   18-18  1849  1S50  ISol*  1853  1853  1854 


Marriages 

Births 

Deaths  ... 


118835 
17739 
3-19519 


Quarters  ended 
the  last  day  of 

March 

June  

Septeml)er 

December  


March 

June  

September 

December  


133818133349 
537335540763 
346445356933 


143743 
543531 
349366 


145664 
573635 
390315 


135845 
539965 
433304 


138330 
563059 
399833' 


141S83  153744 
578159  593433 
440839368995 


154306 
G15865 
395174 


158439  164031   ... 
634171  G13341  634.-rG 
407836  431775  13S3S9 


Mabriages. 


35SG0 

25385 

26387 

29551 

31417 

27480 

28398 

28429 

30567 

33734 

32933 

35014 

30048 

31113 

34268 

35300 

37111 

35197 

34731 

35844 

39304 

38635 

40007 

40335 

37388 

28847 

31675 

35003 

35070 

334:^9 

33995 

33874 

37636 

37316 

38391 

39786 

35639 

38573 

39919 

43889 

43066 

40729 

42116 

43736 

45337 

45531 

47208 

4888G 

331-n 

40."S9 
38150 


13.56r. 

r.Gss-l 

1340VIII 

i-\\::'.< 

133:2',h; 

[:-](,] 

12473^ 

lolUl^, 

1 

ll-'Osd  1  |,-10S  1  \C.\- 


1  r'-?^ 

loUltjti  l.il;ii'J  13'j34U 


1373g: 


'l:'.^r:^fi' 153773 
1  l'.i;.,ii  153693 
1  11.:  V.I  135233 
loo3u4  135471 


144551,157386 
155865il  59073 
146911,150.594 


161776 
15913G 
151193 


1G1598 
15871b 
147581 


146095'14S912;152066'144444 


1608t;3 
173430 
1547:55 
146459 


Deaths. 


March 

96314 

86538 
83339 
84328 

94936 

87234 
76793 
87493 

101024 
85337 
797O8 
90864 

104664 
89149 

74872 
80681 

89484 
90331 
101663 
108937 

119672  130033|10587o!  9843oll05306 
106718  w:-'.:   li  1.-:;  !i-:-:^  99468 

934351  ^■^' '^  '■'-'--  ■'■'^''':  91-^81 
1034791  'j:i-.i;'  ',i;.>'--i,  'Jlb4,j|  99019 

106682 
100813 
100385 
99946 

118241 
107861 
93332 
103341 

September 

Dccejuber  

111970 
102f;6G 
n39:<9 
109GC4 


The  numbers  up  to  1851  have  appeared  in  the  Annual  Reports. 
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exceed  b}'  22,10")  the  births  ibuiii';  tlieyfar  185^.  Tlie  rate  of  births  was  3'408  per 
cent.,  which  exceeds  the  average  by  OO'Jo,  Init  is  k;ss  tlian  the  rate  of  1851  and  1852. 
Inciu'.ask  ok  PoPUL.^TIO^^ — The  births  in  the  quarter  exceed  the  deatlis,  and 
leave  a  balance  of  ;^)C,795  in  the  population  ;  but,  after  subtracting  20,762*  Enijlish 
emigrants,  15,!)88  remain  in  excess,  to  which,  however,  a  certain  proportion  of  Irish 
and  Scottish  invinigrants  into  England  must  be  added.  52,576  emigrants  left  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  which  there  are  Government  Emigration  Officers, 
including  17,309  English,  3,502  Scotch,  21,000  Irish,  1,930  foreigners,  8,745  not 
distinguished.     Of  the  number  returned  as  ICnglish,  13,568  were  bound  for  Australia, 

67  for  the  North  American  colonies,  3,674  for  the  United  States. f 

The  Pricks  of  Provisions,  and  tiih  Wkather. — The  cost  of  living  aflerts 
the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  ;  and  how  this  has  varied  in  the  last  two  years  is 
indicated  in  the  annexed  table.  The  average  price  of  wheat  during  the  quarter  that 
ended  on  December  31&t,  1854,  has  been  68a'.,  while  in  the  corresponding  quarters  it 
was  40*.  5(7.  in  1852,  and  69s.  lOrf.  in  1853.     The  price  of  wheat  in  two  years  rose 

68  per  cent.,  beef  44  per  cent.,  mutton  11  per  cent.  Potatoes  are  fortunately 
cheaper  than  they  were  in  1852,  and  only  two-thirds  of  the  price  that  ruled  at  the 
end  of  1853.     The  weather  is  ably  described  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  p.  193. 

England*: — Annual  Rate  per  cent,  of  Marriage,  Birth,  and  Death,  during  the 
Years  1844-54,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 


Estimated  Pojiuhilioii^ 
of  England  in  thou-  ( 
sands  in  the  middle  C 
of  each  Year ) 


Yeaus 


Marriages. 
Births  .... 
Deaths  .... 


Quarters  ended  the  last 
day  of 

March  

June 

September    

December 

March  

June 

September    

December 


March  

June 

September 
December.. 


1844 


•801 
i-273 
!161 


16731 


1845 


16925 


1846 


■860 
3 -251 1  3 -38.3 
3-089   2-306 


17132 


1847 


■793 

3-152 
2-471 


17340   17552 


•797 
3-247 
3-306 


1849 


3-294 
3-512 


17766 


•860 
3-340 

2-077 


•858 
3^425 
3^198 


1852 


•870 
3-428 
2-241 


18402 


1853 


-891 
3-328 
3  •293 


Mean, 

1844-53 


18617 


-840 
3-313   3-408 
2 •see   3'354 


Marriages. 


644 

•731 

•757 

•655 

■661 

•661 

•702 

•743 

•729 

•775 

•705 

834 

•849 

•882 

•826 

•805 

•822 

•888 

•864 

•883 

•880 

•853 

760 

•830 

•822 

•751 

•755 

•766 

•840 

•833 

•833 

•856 

•804 

955 

1-038 

•983 

•940 

•961 

•986 

1-010 

1^000 

1^024 

1^050 

•995 

•726 
•872 
•812 


Births. 


3-507 
3  -3.34 
3-123 
3-115 


1 
3-491 

3-498 

3-488 

3-252 

3-575 

3-321 

3^567 

3-581 

3-575 

3^486 

3-291 

3-551 

3^265 

3-474 

3-623 

3-530 

3-557 

3-512 

3^464 

3^450 

3-140 

3-251 

2^945 

3-211 

3-056 

3-281 

3-317 

3-290 

3-177 

3  179 

3-103 

3-256 

2-938 

3-038 

3-053 

3-253   3^270 

3-300 

3-101 

3^143 

3^533 
3  -722 
^•294 
3-111 


Deaths. 


2-467    2-554 

2-157 

2-850 

3  -794 

2-162 

2-261 

2-388 

3-362 

3-616 

3-491 

2-077    2-144 

2-144 

2-jn6 

2-313 

2-otl 

2-107 

2-224 

3-225 

2  -354 

2  -244 

1-913    1-776 

3 -383 

2-163 

2-005 

3-0.-7 

1-917 

2-013 

3-185 

1-988 

2-140 

3-175,  1-908 

2-545 

3-389 

2-108 

2-l<Ji) 

2-045 

2-174 

3 -169 

2-319 

2-193 

452 
2-216 
2-425 

330 


*  The  table  may  be  read  tlms,  without  reference  to  the  decimal  poi-jits : — In  the  year  18J8,  to  100,000  of  the 
population  of  England  there  were  797  marriageg,  3,247  births,  and  2,306  deaths  registered.  The  annual  rates  of 
mari'iage  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  were  -661,  -805,  -755,  and  -961  per  cent.;  the  rates  of  death  3-794,  2-313, 
2-005,  and  2-108  per  cent.  In  reading  the  population  on  the  first  line  add  three  ciphers  (00(1).  The  three 
months  January,  Eebruary,  March,  contain  90,  in  leap  year  91  days;  the  three  months  April,  May,  June,  91 
days  ;  each  of  the  two  Last  quarters  of  the  year  92  days.  For  this  inequality  a  correction  has  been  made'.'u  the 
calculation. 


*  This  number  includes  3,453  of  the  8,745  whose  birth-places  were  not  dis- 
tinguished. 

t  From  a  Return  with  which  the  Registrar-General  has  been  favoured  by  the 
Emigration  Commissioners. 
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State  of  the  Public  Health. — The  deaths  in  the  three  months  October, 
November,  and  December  amounted  to  109,6t)4  ;  and  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  in 
the  quarter  was  2330  per  cent.,  which  is  "137  above  the  average.  The  deaths  in  the 
year  were  438/239  ;  and  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  2'354  per  cent.,  or  "OSS 
above  the  average. 

The  mortality  in  the  country  districts  during  the  year  was  1'888  per  cent,  in 
1850,  and  2-026'in  1834.  The  mortality  of  the  town  districts,  which  was  2-288  in 
1850,  regularly  increased,  and  was  2'81G  in  1854.     The  epidemic  cholera  was  much 

The  Average  Prices  of  Consols,  of  Wheat,  Meat,  and  Potatoes,  also  the  Average 
Quantity  of  Wheat  sold  and  imported  Weekly,  in  each  of  the  nine  Quarters  ended 
December  'Slst,  18o4. 


Wheat  sold  in 
the  290  Cities 

Wheat  and 
Wlieat  riour 

Average  Prices 

and  Towns  in 

entered  for 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 

Average  Prices  of 

Average 
Price  of 

England 

Home  Con- 

Leadenhall 

Potatoes 

Quarters 
ended 

of 

and  Wales 

sumption  at 

and  Newgate  Markets 

(lork  Eegeiits) 

Consols 
(for 

"\V  lieat  per 
Quarter  in 
England 

making 
Keturns. 

Chief  Forts  of 
Great  Britain. 

(by  the  Carcase). 

per  Ton  at 
Waterside 
Market, 

Moncv.) 

and  Wales. 

Southwark, 

Average  Kuml 

)er  of  Quarters 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

wee 

kly. 

1852 

£ 

Dec.  31. 

1005 

40*.     bd. 

111,224 

72,870 

3d.—bd.  \4id.—Gid. 

90*.— 120*. 

Mean  4d. 

Mean  b\d. 

Mean  105*. 

1853 

Mar.  31. 

99| 

45*.     7d. 

95,115 

63,530 

l^d.—bid. 
Mean  41^. 

4%d.~G^d. 
Mean  b%d. 

110*.— 145*. 
Meanl27*.6f/. 

June  30. 

100^ 

Us.     Gd. 

84,559 

82,623 

4d.—bid. 
Mean  4g(?. 

bd.—G^d. 
Mean  bid. 

110*.— 145*. 
Mean  127*.  6<7. 

Sept.  30. 

97 

51*.  10^?. 

86,087 

120,020 

4id.—6d. 
Mean  b^d. 

bd.—7\d. 
Mean  G^d. 

110*.— 125*. 
Mean  11 7*.  6<;. 

Dec.  31. 

93^ 

69*.  lOd. 

79,002 

91,627 

4d.—Gd. 
Mean  bd. 

4\d.—7d. 
Mean  b%d. 

135*. — 165*. 
Mean  150*. 

1854 

Mar.  31. 

91 

70s.    6d. 

60,022 

103,519 

4}d.—Gid. 
Mean  b^d. 

4ld.—7d. 
Mean  5ft?. 

120*.— 160*. 
Mean  140*. 

June  30. 

88| 

78*.    id. 

55,842 

103,331 

4id.—Gid. 
Mean  5|(f. 

4^d.—G%d. 
Mean  b%d. 

137*.— 172*. 
Mean  155*. 

Regents. 

Sept.  30. 

93^j 

63*.  10<f. 

56,389 

48,135 

4^d.—G^d.\    bd.—ld. 

75*. — 85*. 

Mean  b%d. 

Mean  Gd. 

INIean  80*. 

Dec.  30. 

93f 

68*.    Od. 

128,783 

19,513 

4-ld.—G%d. 
Mean  5|rf. 

bd.—7d. 
Mean  6^?. 

95*.— 105*. 
Mean  100*. 

Col. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Note. — The  total  number  of  quarters  of  wheat  sold  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  13  weeks 
ended  December  31st,  1852,  1,445,906  ;  for  the  13  weeks  ended  March  31st,  1853,  1,236,493; 
for  the  13  weeks  ended  June  30th,  1853,  1,099,261 ;  for  the  13  weeks  ended  September  30th, 

1853,  1.119.128;  for  the  14  weeks  ended  December  31st,  1853,  1,106,027;  for  the  13  weeks 
ended  March  31st,  1854,  780,282  ;  for  the  13  weeks  ended  June  30th,  1854,  725,946;  for  the 
13  weeks  ended  .September  30tli,  1854,  733,059  ;  and  for  the  13  weeks  ended  December  31st, 

1854,  1,674,173.  Tlie  total  number  of  quarters  entered  for  Home  Consumption  was,  respec- 
tively, 947,310;  825,886;  1,074,095;  1,560,255;  1,191,149;  1,345,743;  1,343,305;  625,755; 
and  253,669. 

Columns  2,  3,  and  4  are  compiled  from  the  official  returns  jmbHshed  in  the  London  Gazette; 
columns  1,  5,  6,  and  7  are  derived  from  the  London  market  returns  published  in  the  Ecor.cniist. 
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more  fatal  in  the  towns  in  July,  August,  and  September,  1849,  than  in  the  same 
months  of  18r)4  ;  but,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  towns  in  October,  November,  and 
Deciuiber,  185  J,  experienced  a  higher  mortality  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
montlis  in  1849.  Never,  therefore,  was  tlie  demand  for  real  sanatory  measures  inore 
urgent;  as  eight  millions  of  the  population  of  the  country  are  living  in  towns  of  some 
magnitude;  and  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  children  and  parents  must  undergo  con- 
stant deterioration  from  the  want  of  pure  water,  drainage,  cleanliness,  bouse  accom- 
modation, and  a  well-considered  medical  and  sanatory  organization. 

Under  the  Registration  Act  the  deaths  of  all  classes  of  the  population  in  England 
are  registered,  and  the  deaths  that  escape  are  quite  insignificant  in  number,  so  that 
virtually  the  families  of  all  the  people  at  home  have  the  advantages  of  registration.  A 
provision  also  is  made  for  the  registration  of  all  deaths  at  sea,  of  which  information 
can  be  formally  supplied  by  the  captains  and  commanders  ;  but  the  sea  returns  have 
not  hitherto  come  in  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  For  the  year  1854  the  returns 
of  the  deaths  of  only  193  persons  at  sea  have  been  received,  including  123  seamen  in 
tlie  Royal  Navy,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Baltic  fleet.  No  returns  of  the  deaths  of 
seamen  in  the  Black  Sea  have  yet  arrived. 

The  Act  has  made  no  provision  for  the  registration  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  army  who  die  out  of  England  ;  so  that  while  the  name,  age,  ranlc,  or  profession, 
place,  time,  and  cause  of  the  death  of  every  man,  woman,  or  child,  that  dies  at  home, 
are  preserved  in  the  registers,  the  names  of  the  men  who  uphold  in  arms  the  cause 
and  the  fame  of  their  country  abroad  find  no  place  in  these  records.  Otherwise 
every  family  that  has  sent  forth  its  sons,  and  has  lost  them  in  the  war,  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  names  were  inscribed  in  a  perpetual  record, 
whether  they  died  at  Varna,  perished  in  Scutari,  sank  under  the  waves  of  the  inhos- 
pitable sea,  or  slumber  at  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  lukermaun,  under  the  earth  of  the 
Crimea,  consecrated  only  by  their  bravery. 


Deaths  hi  the  Autumn  Quarters 

18M 

18tD 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

Total 
1844-53 

1854 

In    117    Dis-i 

tricts,     com- 1 
prisiug      the  j 

44080 

39293 

53055 

57925 

46124 

47686 

45245 

49282 

49507 

54702 

486898 

56240 

chief  towns...) 

In    508    Uis-- 

tiicts,     com- 

prising chiefly 
small    towns  ( 

46784 

41388 

55882 

45554 

46313 

49904 

46600 

49737 

50439 

48639 j 481339 

53424 

and    country 

parishes 1 

Total 

90864 !  80681 

108937 

103479  92436 

97589 

91845 

99019 

99946 

103341  968137 

109664 

Population,  Deaths,  and  Mortality  per  cent,  in  the  Atitumn  Qz^aric/-^,  1 844-54. 


In  117  Districts,  com-i 
prising  the  chief 
towns   ) 

In  508  Districts, com- «, 
prising  chiefly  small  ( 
towns  and  country  i 
parishes   J 

All  England  


Population  Enumerated. 


June  6-7th, 
1341. 


March  31st, 
1851. 


6,612,958 
9,301,190 


7,886,473 
10,041,136 


15,914,148    i   17,927,609 


Auuual 
Deaths         Rate  of 
in  10         Mortality 
Autumn  of  10 

Quarters,      Autumn 
1844^53.      Quarters, 
1841-53. 


■'486,898 


481,239 


968,137 


2-548 


1-943 


2-193 


Annual 

Rate  of 

Mortality 

in  the 

Autumn 

Quarter 

lb54. 


2-777 


2-020 


2-330 
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It  would  be  tiseful  in  other  respects  to  have  authentic  official  returns  of  the  deaths, 
and  the  causes  of  death,  in  the  array  as  well  as  in  the  civil  population ;  for  it  would,  at 
the  same  time,  dissipate  the  exaggeration  that  always  attends  great  losses,  and  enable 
the  pubhc  to  see  precisely,  by  the  diseases  and  the  mortality,  the  sanatory  condition 
of  the  army  under  different  circumstances. 

The  army  at  the  census  of  1851*  consisted  of  142,870  officers  and  men,  of  whom 
6fj,424  were  stationed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  2,948  on  passage  out  or  home,  and 
73,498  abroad  in  the  colonies  and  in  the  East  Indies.  The  annual  mortaUty  of  men 
in  civil  life  at  home  of  the  corresponding  ages  is  at  the  rate  of  9  in  1,000,  but  the 
mortality  of  the  troops  at  home  probably  exceeds  15  per  1,000  ;  and  the  mortality  of 
the  troops  abroad,  and  chiefly  in  the  tropical  climates,  is  such  that  the  mortality  of 
the  whole  army  is  said  to  be  at  the  rate  of  30  in  1,000  in  time  of  peace.  At  these 
rates  3,290  officers  and  soldiers  die  abroad  annually,  of  whom  about  2,193  belong  to 
England,  whose  names,  whatever  their  connection  with  property  may  be,  never  appear 
on  the  English  registers.  In  the  time  of  war  the  deaths  in  the  army  abroad  are 
raised  in  two  ways,  by  the  augmentation  of  the  forces,  and  the  increased  rate  of  mor- 
tality from  wounds  and  from  the  diseases  that  have  hitherto  been  incidental  to  war- 
fare in  the  field.  Thus  the  mean  strength  of  the  British  force,  officers  and  men,  in  the 
Peninsula,  was  66,372;  the  deaths  during  the  41  months  that  ended  May  25th,  1814, 
were  35,525,  of  which  only  9,948  happened  in  battle  or  as  the  consequences  of 
wounds.  225  per  1,000  of  the  ()1,511  men  were,  on  an  average,  upon  the  sick  list, 
and  their  annual  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  161  per  1,000.* 

To  the  ordinary  deaths  of  officers  and  soldiers  abroad  in  1854  must  be  added 
the  excess  of  deaths  in  the  war,  which  have  been  caused  partly  by  the  extension  of 
the  same  epidemic  of  cholera  that  has  prevailed  in  England,  and  partly  by  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  and  other  diseases  that,  like  cholera,  are  made  fatal  by  lying  on  the  ground, 
by  the  use  of  impure  water,  by  dirt  and  damp,  by  privation,  and  by  the  substitution 
of  salt  ))ork,  rum,  and  biscuits,  for  the  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  bread,  fruit,  ale,  stout, 
or  wine,  that  officers  and  men,  like  the  rest  of  the  people,  live  on  at  home. 

61,000  of  the  deaths  in  England  during  the  year  1854  are  referable  to  the  imper- 
fect operation  of  the  sanatory  organization  of  our  towns. t  And  the  same  cause, 
exaggerated  certainly,  with  the  absence  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  that  are 
supplied  at  home,  has  led  to  the  deplorable  destruction  of  life  in  the  Crimea. 

The  deaths  in  an  average  year  among  54,000  men  in  the  town  and  country  popu- 
lation  of  England,  at  the  same  ages  as.  the  men  in  the  army,  is  486,  or  nearly  41 
monthly;  and  about  972  are  constantly  sick.  All  the  deaths  and  sickness  in  excess 
of  these  numbers,  except  the  deaths  and  wounds  from  battle,  are,  like  the  excess  of 
deaths  and  sickness  in  our  towns,  referable  to  conditions  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
engineering,  chemical,  and  medical  science,  may  be  removed  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  ordinary  climates,  even  in  the  field  and  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy ;  for  the  art 
of  preserving  life  has,  since  the  Peninsular  campaigns,  made  as  much  progress  as  the 
manufacture  of  arms;  and  if  skilfully  applied,  our  army  will  never  again  endure  the 
mortality  from  disease  that  so  much  impaired  its  efficiency  once  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
again,  after  the  lajise  of  more  than  forty  years,  in  the  Crimea. 

In  London  the  epidemic  of  cholera  subsided,  after  having  been  fatal,  in  13  weeks, 
to  982  persons.  Diarrhoea  was  the  cause  of  543  deaths.  The  cholera  was  fatal  to  728 
persons,  and  diarrhoea  to  565  persons,  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1853,  when  the 
epidemic  had  recently  commenced  its  ravages.  Small-pox  was  fatal  in  289  instances, 
measles  in  369,  hooping-cough  in  419,  typhus  in  712;  but  scarlatina  has  been 
extraordinarily  fatal,  and  carried  off  1,297,  children,  chiefly,  or  young  people;  bron- 
chitis and  pneumonia  have  been  very  fatal.  The  deaths  by  violence  are  less  numerous 
than  is  usual,  but  some  are  probably  entered  un^ler  erysipelas,  which  was  fatal  in  128 
cases.  One  person  died  of  hydrophobia.  5,139  persons  died  of  zymotic  diseases  in 
the  13  weeks;  17,291  of  all  causes,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  December  31st.  The 
mortality  greatly  exceeded  the  average. 

*  Census,  1851.  Part  2.  Vol.  i,  p.  cccxlv.  M'Culloch's  Stat.  British  Empire. 
Vol.  ii,  pp.  554-64. 

t  The  total  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  were  438,239.  The  deaths,  if  the  mor- 
tality of  the  towns  had  been  the  same  (2'026  per  cent.)  as  the  mortality  in  the  country 
(where  the  mortality  is  also  much  higher  than  it  should  be),  would  have  beeu 
377,180;  the  difference  is  61,059. 
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MORTALITY  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

A  Table  of  the  Deaths  in  London  from  all  Causes,  Registered  in  the  December 
Quarters  of  the  Four  Years,  1851-54. 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

Quarters  ended  Dec, 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

Quarters  ended  Dec, 

18.51 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1851 

1852 

1853 

18.54 

13,001 
13,S,-)0 
3,137 

2,300 

1,405 

5S2 

2,510 

781 

160 
114 

00 

24 
50 
300 

/   297 
0(i6 
lOS 

521 

339 
204 
603 
280 
93 
33 
401 
SO 
15 
34 
18 
0 
24 
12 
770 

GO 

21 
lift 
43 
11 

"ss 

225 
20 
8 
6 
43 
223 
11 

13,4^1S 

13,302 
2,S51 

598 

2,210 
1,492 

517 

2,350 

807 

108 
121 
112 

34 

58 
385 
323 
550 
120 

576 

74 
121 
952 
316 

76 

343 
31 
14 
41 
14 
5 
13 
11 

634 

43 

24 

67 
37 
5 

"59 
220 
20 
14 

4.5 
228 
10 

17300t 
17,105 
4,250 

707 
2,6:6 
1,812 

629 

3,291 

828 

200 

118 

100 

27 
52 

454 

477 
0.S7 
107 

728 

60 
311 
668 
fl«7 
130 

44 
565 

41 
728 

33 

15 
4 

SO 

13 
724 

42 

19 

84 
45 
3 

■56 
208 
35 
16 
13 
44 
325 
10 

24870: 
17,027 
5,1S0 

656 
2,402 
1,570 

611 

3,050 

872 

178 
135 
114 

40 
40 
375 
522 
553 
173 

582 

289 
369 
1,297 
419 
132 

30 
543 

39 
982 

31 

10 

3 

30 

7 

712 

45 

19 

128 
40 

1 
51 
227 
28 
21 
5 
58 
252 
14 

III.  Scrofula-. 

S4 
106 

1,737 
373 
lis 

330 
277 
33 

75 
4 

27 
497 
ISO 

?; 

525 
45 

1,0.50 
50 

1,0.53 
216 
96 
99 
31 
21 
89 
68 
32 
33 
29 
37 
8 

13 
79 

40 

40 

157 

5 

5 

39 
5 

12 

2 

17 
73 

1 

14 
59 
40 

3 
51 
45 

9 

7 

8 
15 

7 

77 

5 
1 
28 
60 
55 
58 
184 

33 
12 
114 

86 
167 
1,602 
304 
111 
288 
238 
27 
1 
118 
4 
23 
508 
174 
26 
17 
474 
40 
1,000 
35 
1,030 
151 
91 
107 
10 
19 
86 
51 
33 
38 
41 
48 
11 
9 
77 

"61 
45 
157 

4 
12 
30 

4 
16 
12 

9 

9 
76 

2 

7 
69 
43 

8 
55 
49 
10 
13 
11 
20 

2 

34 

1 
1 
26 
06 
93 
108 
188 
26 
11 
146 

122t 
245 

1,914 

345 

1.54 

346 

367 

25 

3 

117 

3 

45 

.561 

191 

24 

28 

577 

.54 

1,400 

44 

1,3.S9 

221 

123 

148 

14 

18 

94 

50 

42 

35 

SO 

40 

10 

10 
84 
2 

59 
29 
103 

8 
58 

3 
15 

8 

9 
15 
84 

4 
15 
68 
81 

4 
61 
41 
18 

5 

4 
27 

9 

85 

1 

30 
85 
73 

lis 

245 
30 
25 

225 

117 

Tabes  Mesentex-ica 

Phthisis     or     Con- 1 
sumption  J 

245 

I.  Zjinotic  Diseases  

1,707 
333 

Sporadic  Diseases: 

IV.  Ceplialitfs  

137 

335 

290 

iiiR-crlain  or  vai'i-  ( 
ulilo  Sfiit    ) 

Delirium  Tremens 

35 
5 

8.S 

4 

Spinal       Marrow,  > 

Insanity 

29 

Convulsions   

515 

V.DisiMM-<..ltli(.  Heart) 
,111(1  11I..,m1  Vrsselsl 

Disease  of  Brain,  &c... 

137 
38 

30 

and   of  thu  other  ( 
Organs   of  Kespi-  ( 

Disease  of  Heart,  &c.... 

543 
92 

1,358 

VII.  Diseases  of  the  Sto-  ] 

Pleurisy 

88 
1,298 

other    Orf^ans    of  ( 

Digestion  1 

VIII.  Diseases  of  the  Kid- ) 

170 

Disease  of  Lungs,  &c... 

94 
158 

Quinsey  

21 

IX.  Childbirth,  Diseases  I 

Gastritis 

22 

of  tlie  Uterus,  &c.  f 

78 

X.  Rheumatism,      Dis- 1 
eases  of  the  Bones,  > 
•Toints,  &e 1 

eo 

Ascites 

Ulceration  of  lutes- 1 

tines,  &c ) 

Hernia 

60 
36 
41 
35 

XI.  Diseases  of  the  Slvin,) 
CellularTissue,&o.i 

XIII.  Preninture  Birth  and  I 
Debility ] 

8 

Stricture  (of  the  In-  \ 

tostinal  Canal)    ...  J 

Disease  of  Stomach,  &c. 

Disease  of  Pancreas  .. 

16 

XIV.  Atropliy 

XV.  Age ......:.::..;:.::;:::::::: 

62 

XVI.  .^udden* 

59 

Cold    and  Intern-  ■ 

33 

perance  ! 

I.  Small  Pox 

178 

Disease  of  Spleen   

VIII.  Nephritis   

Nej)hria(orBright'sl 
Disease) i 

5 

46 

Measles   

S 

15 

Stone    

7 

Cystitis    

7 

Thrush     

Stricture  of  Urethra... 
Disease  of  Kidneys,  &c. 

20 

75 

2 

17 

Influenza  

Purpura  and  Scurvy.. 

Childbirth,  see  Metria 
Disease  of  Uterus,  &c. 

73 
43 
3 

07 

Disease  ot  Joints,  &c... 

44 

22 

Metria,  or  Puerperal 
Fever,   tee    Chili-} 
birth                          1 

11 

Disease  of  Skin,  &c.  ... 

10 
12 

llheumatic  Fever,  jee  1 

Rheumatism    J 

Erysipelas 

9 

Want  of  Breast  Milk,  1 
see  Privation  and  V 
Atrophy J 

74 

Noma  or  Canker,  see  \ 
Mortification   i 

Cold,  see  Privation 

Poison 

Burns  and  Scalds  

Hanging,  &c 

Drowning 

Fractures  and  Con- 1 

tusions    j 

Wounds  

9 
23 

II.  Hffiraorrh.age    

57 
04 

103 

Ulcer   

177 

Fistula 

33 

Cancer 

22 

Gout     

Causes  not  specified .. 

211 

•  Uiider  the  bead  of  stiilji-n  deaths  .are  classed  not  only  deaths  described  as  sudden,  of  which  the  cause  has 
not  been  ascertained  or  stated;  but  also  all  deaths  returned  by  the  coroner  in  v.ague  terms,  such  as  "found 
dead."  "  natural  causes,"  &c.,  &c. 

'r  The  Weekly  Returns  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  London  for  1,8.53  extend  over  a  period  of  .53  v/eeks.  The  last 
14  weeks,  ended  December  31st,  coiustitute  the  December  quarter  in  the  above  Table.  An  additional  week  was 
inserted  in  18.53  for  the  adjustment  of  the  dates. 

X  In  the  13  weeks,  or  91  d.ayB,  ihat  ended  December  SOth  (1854),  17,2.38  deaths  were  registered  in  London ;  in 
the  quarter  ended  December  31st,  consisting  of  92  days,  the  deaths  registered  were  17,201. 
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On  the  Meteoroloqy  of  England  and  Scotlafid  during  the  Quarter  ended 

December  dlsi,  18.54.     JBy  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  of  the 

British  Meteorological  Society. 

The  warm  period  which  set  in  on  August  19th,  continued  till  October  11th;  the 
mean  daily  excess  of  temperature  from  October  1st  to  October  11th,  was  2°-5  ;  from 
October  12th  to  October  28th  the  temperature  was  in  defect  to  the  amount  of  3°-2 
daily;  from  October  29th  to  November  2nd  it  was  5°-6  in  excess ;  on  October  31st 
it  amounted  to  ll°-2.  On  November  2nd  a  cold  period  set  in,  and  continued,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  days  at  the  beginning  of  December,  till  December  Tith ;  the 
average  daily  defect  of  temperature  within  this  period  was  2°-5  ;  from  December  13th 
the  temperature  was,  for  a  few  days  together,  in  great  excess,  then  for  a  few  days  ia 
defect,  and  then  in  great  excess  again,  and  so  with  rapid  alternations  till  the  end  of  the 
quarter;  the  average  daily  departure  from  December  13th  to  the  end  of  the  year  was 
2°-8  in  excess;  the  excess  on  the  14th,  15th,  22nd,  and  25th,  exceeded  11°  on  each 
day. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  quarter  differed  but  little  from  the  average. 
The  range  of  temperature  day  by  day  has  been  large.  The  temperature  of  the  dew- 
point  was  low,  except  in  December. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  for  the  quarter  ending  November, 
constituting  the  three  autumn  months,  was  49°"3,  being  the  same  as  the  average  of 
83  years. 


Temperature  of 

Elastic 
Force 

of 
Vapour. 

Weight 
of  Vapour 

185i 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew 
Point. 

Air- 
Daily  Range. 

Water 

of 

the 

Thames. 

m  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Months. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

83 
Years. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

13 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

13 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

13 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

13 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

13 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

13 
Years. 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

o 
49-4 

40-5 

41-3 

0 

+  0-1 
-2-0 
+  2^4 

o 
-0^3 

-3^8 

+  0^9 

o 
47^1 

39-4 

39^6 

o 
-0-6 

-3-3 

+  0-6 

o 
44-5 

37-9 

37  0 

o 
-0-9 

-3-6 

+  0-1 

o 
17-5 

12-7 

11  0 

o 
+39 

+  2^0 

+  2^0 

0 

541 
45^6 
41-7 

In. 
•309 

•245 

■239 

In. 

-•012 

-•028 
-•001 

Gr. 
30 

2-9 

'-•8 

Gr. 
-O^l 

-0^2 

0^0 

Mean 

43-7 

+  0-2 

-1^1 

42^0  1  -1-1 

39-8 

-1-5 

13-7 

+  2-6 

47  1 

•204 

-•014 

31 

-0^1 

Degree 

of 

Humidit}'. 

Reading 

of 

Bai'ometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  -Ur. 

Rain. 

Daily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Reading  of  Thermometer  on  Grass. 

Number  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low- 
est 

Read- 
ing 
at 

Night. 

185i. 

Mean. 

DiiJ. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

13 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

13 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

13 
Years. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

39 
Years. 

High- 

Mouths. 

At  or 
below 
32°. 

Be- 
tween 
32° 
and 
40°. 

Above 

40°. 

est 
Read- 
ing 
at 

Night. 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

•846 
•910 

•872 

-•oic 

+  •031 
-•017 

In. 

29-724 

29-728 
29 •768 

In. 

+  •058 

+  •003 
-069 

Gr. 
536 

547 

546 

Gr. 

+  1 

+   5 
-  4 

In. 

2-0 

14 
1-4 

In. 

-0  2 

-13 
-06 

Miles. 
87 

97 

182 

11 

23 
23 

12 
5 
6 

8 
2 

Sum 
12 

o 
23-6 

14^0 

20-2 

140 

o 
49-8 

41-2 

42 -b 

Mean 

•878 

-•001 

29-740 

-•003 

543 

+  1 

Sum 
5-4 

Sum 
-0^7 

122 

Sum 
57 

Sum 
23 

49-8 

'Note. — In  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  below  the  average,  and  that 
the  sign  (  +  )  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 
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REVENUE. 


An  Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Reeemie  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  Years  and  Quarters  ended  ^\st  March,  1854  and  1055;  showing 
the  Increase  or  Decrease  tliercof.— {Continued  from  page  90.) 


Soui'ces  of  Revenue. 


Yeiu's  ended  olst  March. 


Decrease. 


Customs 

Excise    

Stamps  

Taxes 

Property  Tax 

Post  Office 

Crown  Lands 

Miscellaneous    ., 

Totals. 


£ 
20,200,933 

15,101,591 

6,789,385 

3,141,094 

5,378,035 

1,009,000 

395,888 

1,107,004 


53,183,530 


£ 
20,496,658 

16,179,169 

6,965,516 

3,036,136 

10,515,309 

1,299,156 

272,572 

731,578 


£ 
295,725 

1,077,578 

176,131 

5,137,334 
230,156 


59,496,154 


105,558 


123,316 
375,426 


6,916,924         604,300 


Netlncrease£6,312,624 


Quarters  ended  31st  March. 

Sources  of  Kevenue. 

1854. 

\m^. 

Increase. 

Decreaas. 

Customs     

£ 
4,203,091 

£ 
4,424,151 

£ 
221,060 

£ 

Excise    

2,173,132 

2,384,416 

211,284 

Stamps  

1,622,827 

1,677,771 

54,944 

Taxes 

99,302 

194,897 

95,595 

Property  Tax 

1,942,096 

5,740,708 

3,798,612 

Post  Office 

247,000 
65,000 

292,922 
66,000 

45,922 
1,000 

Crown  Lands 

284,520 

240,411* 

44,109 

Totals 

10,636,968 

15,021,276 

4,428,417 

44,109 

Net  Increase 

£4,384,308 

o2 


100 
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CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  Corn  per  Imperial  Quarter  in  England  and  Wales,  during  each 
Week  of  the  First  Quarter  of  1855  ;  together  with  the  Monthly/  and  Quarterly 
Average — (  Continued  from  p.  92. ) 


[Commuuicatetl  by  H.  F. 

Jadis,  Esq 

Comptroller  of  Corn  Returns.] 

Weeks  eiicled  on  a  Saturday, 

Weekly  Average. 

1855. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

s.     d. 
74     3 
73     9 
72     2 
69     9 

.-!.    d. 
34     5 
34     2 
33     7 
32     2 

s.     d. 
27     5 
27     4 
26   11 
26     8 

s.     d. 
48     4 
45     6 
45     3 
43     2 

s.    d. 
46  H 
46     5 
45     7 
44     6 

s.     d. 
45     3 

„    ■        13     

„            20     

42     9 

„            27     

41     8 

Average  for  January 

72     5| 

33     7 

27     1 

45     6| 

45   10 

43     3 

70  11 

71  1 
70     3 
69     1 

32     2 
32     6 
31     9 
31     5 

26     7 
26     2 
25     7 
25     6 

42     9 
42     1 
45     3 
41      1 

44     2 
43     9 
43     1 
43     3 

43     0 

40  5 

41  0 
39     8 

„            10    

17     

„            24     

Average  for  February   .... 

70     4 

31   111 

25   Hi 

42     9 

43     0,% 

H     0 

March           3     

68     0 
66  11 
68     6 
66     5 
68     7 

30     6 
30     .5 
30   11 

29  9 

30  5 

25     2 

24  10 

25  3 
25     0 
25     6 

38  7 

39  4 
41   10 
39     1 

38  10 

40     8 
40     4 
42     0 
40     0 
40     5 

39     4 

38  6 

39  9 
38     9 
38     7 

„            10     

„            17     

„            24    

31     

Average  for  March   

67     8 

30     4| 

25     }% 

39     6 

40     8 

88  11| 

Average  for  the  Quarter  . . 

69  115 

31   10 

25   Hi 

42     4 

43     If 

40  11 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Fluctuations  in  the  Stock  and  Share  Markets  during  the  Months  of  January,  February^ 
and  March,  '[Qob.— {Continued  from 2).  92.) 


Stocks  and  Sliares. 

Anit. 

of 
Share. 

Amt 
Paid. 

Price  on  the 

Highest  Price  during 
the  Months  of 

Lowest  Pnce 
the  Months 

luring 
of 

1  Jan. 

IFeb. 

IMar. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

/ 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Stock 

20 
Stock 

20 
20 

100 
100 
20 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

m 

100 
100 
100 
100 

16 
20 

91 J- 

107 
61 

m 

9U 

68| 
101 
68f 
784 
13i 
59 
84 

m 

524 

33f 

201 

9U 
5s.6dP. 

102 

?}^ 

89| 
66i 
lOOi 
69i 
744 
121 
58f 
844 
76 
54 

34 
21 

91^ 

IsM.V. 

98 
62i 

111 

90 

6.34 

974 

67i 

74| 

123 

59i 

84 

714 

494 

ZZi 
214 

924 
7s. 

108 
63 

Hi 

92J 
70' 
1024 
71 
76i 
131 

mi 

85 

774 

543 

35-1 
213 

913 
9«.  Pm. 

103 

62:J 

113 

901 
661 
1001 
70 
75 
134 
594 
864 
76 
54 

341 
314 

93| 
9*.  Pm. 

1004 

643 

lis 

92 

66 

1003 
704 
7H 
13i 
623 
864 
744 

504 

35 

001 

90| 
4*. 

106 
60 
103 
894 
66 

lOOf 
68 
73 

m 

58| 
83i 

m 
504 

333 
203 

904 
OS.  Pm. 

964 
6I4 

m 

884 
644 
99J 
684 

74 
123 

58f 
844 
73 
504 

33| 
214 

91 

Exchequer  Bills  

Railways. 

5j.Pra. 

971 

62* 

11 J 

Great  Nortliern  

894 

634 

974 
67i 

London  &  North-Westeru 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
North  Staffordshire    

743 
123 
593 
83 

York,  Newcastle,&  Berwick 
York  and  North  Midland.. 

714 
49 

Northern  of  France    

214 
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CURRENCY. 

Bank  of  England. 


An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  "ith  and  Qth  Victoria,  c.  ^2,  for  each  Week  ended 
on  a  Saturday,  for  the  First  Quarter  o/"1855. — {Continued  froin  p.  05,) 

[Compiled  from  the  "Bankers'  Magazine."] 


ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


Date. 

Notes 
Issued. 

Notes  in 
hands  of 
Public. 

Government 
Debt. 

Other 
Securities. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
BulUou. 

Silver 
Bullion. 

1855. 

& 

£ 

£. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Jan.       6    .. 

.     26,918,455 

19,681,700 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,988,455 

13    .. 

.     25,880,560 

20,117,095 

11,015,100 

2.984,900 

11,880,560 

„        20    .. 

.     25,509,215 

20,045,620 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

11,509,215 

„       27    .. 

25,671,565 

19,782,975 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

11,671,565 

feb.       3    .. 

.      26,093,565 

19,826,195 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,092,565 

10    .. 

.     36,063,365 

19,527,975 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,06.3,365 

„        17    .. 

.      26,313,330 

19,246,155 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,313,230 

2t    .. 

.     26,362,055 

19,061,870 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,362,055 

Mar.      3    .. 

.     26,512,985 

19,098,255 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,512,985 

10    .. 

.     26,911,880 

18,967,8.30 

11,01.5,100 

2,984,900 

12,911,880 

„       17    .. 

.     27,479,975 

18,984,010 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

13,479,975 

„        24    .. 

.      28,186,880 

19,057,770 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

14,186,880 

,,        SI    .. 

.     28,510,230 

19,488,310 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

14,510,230 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


Date. 

Proprietors' 
Capital. 

Rest. 

PubUc 
Deposits. 

Other 
Deposits. 

Seven  Day 

and 
other  Bills. 

Total  Dr. 

1855. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Jan.       6    .. 

14,553,000 

3,191,567 

6,391,361 

9,981,364 

961,420 

35,078,712 

„        13    .. 

14,553,000 

3,228,009 

2,294,292 

10,842,702 

1,271,406 

33,189,409 

20    .. 

14,553,000 

3,259,537 

2,257,127 

10,842,228 

1,039,613 

31,951,505 

„       27    .. 

14,553,000 

3,268,316 

2,897,554 

10,698,258 

1,003,540 

33,430,668 

Fel).       3    .. 

14,553,000 

3,266,198 

3,740,512 

10,583,727 

958,820  ■ 

33,102,257 

„       10    .. 

14,553,000 

3,332,550 

4,463,869 

10,047,316 

958,691 

33,355,426 

„        17    .. 

14,553,000 

3,335,840 

4,898,602 

10,174,871 

894,885 

33,857,198 

24    .. 

14,553,000 

3,303,241 

4,855,455 

10,449,182 

883,850 

34,044,728 

Mar.      3    .. 

14,553,000 

3,634,524 

5,033,184 

10,607,057 

903,059 

34,730,824 

10    .. 

14,553,000 

3,639,849 

4,828,237 

11,149,103 

906,730 

35,076,919 

.,        17    .. 

14,553,000 

3,644,317 

5,077,843 

11,155,862 

891,693 

35,323,714 

„        24    •• 

14,553,000 

3,649,414 

5,539,467 

11,146,540 

835,583 

35,724,004 

„        31    .. 

14,553,000 

3,653,450 

5,384,834 

10,932,629 

866,312 

35,390,225 

Date. 

Government 
Securities. 

Other 
Securities. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 

Total  Cr. 

1855. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Jan.       6    .. 

11,611,800 

15,481,338 

7,306,755 

678,929 

35,078,713 

13    .. 

11,731,427 

14,035,963 

5,763,465 

658,554 

33,189,409 

20    .. 

11,637,721 

14,196,909 

5,463,595 

653,280 

31,951,505 

.,       27    .. 

11,528,652 

14,330,311 

5,888,590 

683,115 

32,420,668 

Feb.       3    .. 

11,538,652 

14,590,176 

6,366,370 

707,059 

33,102,257 

10    .. 

11,558,652 

14,566,989 

6.535,390 

694,395 

33,355,426 

„        17    .. 

11,538,237 

14,584,340 

7,067,075 

667,556 

3.3,857,198 

24    .. 

11,539.540 

14,533,432 

7,300,185 

682,571 

34,044,728 

Mar.      3    .. 

11,626,463 

15,012,782 

7,414,730 

676,849 

34,730,834 

10    .. 

11,543,385 

14,880,844 

7,944,050 

709,640 

35,078,919 

„       17    .. 

11,583,885 

14,521,598 

8,495,965 

721,268 

35,322,714 

24    .. 

11,581,067 

14,279,061 

9,129,110 

734,766 

35,724,004 

„        31    .. 

11,581,067 

14,091,941 

9,021,920 

695,297 

35,390,225 
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CURRENCY.— CoM/mwed. 

Country  Banks. 

Average  amount  of  Promissory/  Notes  in  Circulation  in  England  and  Wales 
in  each  TVeck  ended  on  a  Saturday,  for  the  last  week  of  the  Fourth  Quarter 
0/1054,  and  for  the  First  Quarter  o/18o5. — {Continued  from  page  9G.) 

[Compiled  IVoin  tlie  "Bankers'  INIagazine."] 
England  and  Wales. 


Date. 

Private  Banks. 

Joint  Stock  Banks. 

Total. 

1854. 
Dec.   30 

£ 
3,869,240 

3,938,529 
3,997,483 
3,960,598 
3,897,863 
3,823,147 
3,775,852 
3,754,277 
3,727,318 
3,733,792 
3,759,888 
3,757,456 

£ 
3,095,935 

3,098,919 
3,152,675 
3,109,642 
3,048,535 
2,994,202 
2,979,960 
3,002,981 
3,029,195 
3,000,238 
3,042,518 
3,056,356 

£ 
6,925,175 

1855. 

7,037,448 

,,     13 

7,150,158 

,,     20 

7,070,240 

,,     27 

6,946,398 

Feb.      3 

6,817,409 

,,     10 

6,755,812 

„     17 

6,757,258 

„     24 

6,757,233 

Mar.     3 

6,734,030 

„     10 

„     17  

6,802,406 
6,813,812 

Fixed  Issues— Private  Banks,  £4,607,455  ;  Joint  Stock  Banks,  £3,325,857. 

Average  amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
during  the  Foiir  IVeelcs  ended  the  20th  January,  the  17th  February,  and 
the  17th  March,  18-55. — {Continued  from  })agc  96.) 


Scotland. 

Date. 

£5  and  above. 

Under  £5. 

Total, 

1855. 
Jan.    20 

Feb.   17 

Mar.  17  

£ 
1,439,752 

1,398,076 

1,375,537 

£ 
2,679,768 

2,534,789 

2,436,042 

£ 
4,119,523 

3,932,870 

3,811,573 

Ireland. 

Date. 

£5  and  above. 

Under,  £5. 

Total. 

1855. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Jan.    20 

3,028,567 

3,704,052 

6,732,620 

Feb.    17 

3,100,514 

3,685,174 

6,785,690 

Mar.  17 

3,062,033 

3,595,535 

6,657,571 

Fixed  Issues— Scotland,  £3,087,209;  Ireland,  £6,354,494. 


QUAKTERLY  JOURNAL 


STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


8EPTE3IBEB,   1855. 


On  the  MortttUti/  arising  from.  Naval  Operations.  By  Wit.ltam 
Barwick  Hodge,  Esq.,  FeUoiooftlie  Statistical  Society  and  of  the 
Instittde  of  Actuaries. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  18  th  June,  1855.    Present  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert.] 

To  asccrtaiu  with  precision  the  loss  of  life  occasioned  hy  war  is  an 
object  of  so  mucli  importance  in  every  point  of  view,  whether  national 
or  social,  that  whatever  apology  mny  be  required  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  present  subject  is  treated,  none  can  be  necessary  for 
bringing  it  forward. 

That  so  little  should  have  been  done  towards  the  elucidation  of 
the  question,  is  no  doubt  partly  attributable  to  tlie  difficulty  of 
obtaining  accurate  information  with  respect  to  it,  but  in  a  greater 
degree,  perhaj^s,  to  the  reluctance  to  dwell  upon  it  felt  by  the  public. 

It  certainly  is  a  painful  task  to  endeavour,  in  the'  words  of  a 
celebrated  military  writer,  "  To  sound  the  stream  of  blood  in  all  its 
horrid  depths;"  but  in  this  country,  where  every  citizen  may  be 
called  upon  to  influence  by  his  vote  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  it 
is  clearly  the  duty  of  all  to  inform  tliemselves  fully  of  the  consequences 
that  follow  the  adoption  of  tlie  latter  alternative. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  a  conviction  it  was  that  I  entered 
upon  the  present  inquiry,  witli  a  view  of  bringing  it  in  some  form 
before  the  Society ;  and  it  was  originally  my  intention  to  comj)rise  in 
one  paper  the  principal  results  relating  to  the  mortality  of  the 
military  and  naval  services  during  the  last  great  war,  for  which 
purpose  I  had,  at  some  cost  of  labour,  collected  the  requisite 
materials.  Finding  however,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
both  branches  of  the  subject  in  a  single  communication,  I  have  been 
compelled  in  the  present  one  to  confine  myself  to  the  mortality  in 
the  Navy. 

From  the  immense  number  of  returns  upon  various  subjects  that 
were  annually  laid  before  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  during  the 
period  to  which  I  refer,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  an  ample  store 
of  facts  relating  to  questions  of  such  importance  to  the  nation  as 
the  strength  and  mortality  of  the  navy  would  be  found  in  public 
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documents,  but  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case,  and  for  such  scanty 
information  as  we  possess  we  are  principally  indebted  to  the  industry 
of  one  or  two  ])rivatc  individuals. 

The  journals  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  from  1793  to  1815,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  contain  no  returns  as  to  the  personnel 
of  the  navy  beyond  the  annual  estimates  and  numbers  of  men  voted. 
These  with  the  returns  of  killed  and  wounded,  periodically  published, 
are  the  only  ofTicial  documents  to  which  we  can  refer ;  and  even  the 
latter  it  appears  were  not  always  given  to  the  public. 

Returns  of  killed  and  wounded,  however,  give  but  faint  indications 
of  the  mortality  occasioned  by  warlike  operations  whether  upon  land 
or  at  sea.  From  the  toils  of  the  march,  and  the  exposure  of  the 
bivouac — amidst  the  exhalations  of  pestilential  swamps — of  crowded 
hospitals  and  ill-ventilated  ships — in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  itself 
and  among  the  rocks  and  shoals  upon  its  margin,  the  harve^^t  of  the 
victims  of  human  strife  is  gathered  more  silently  and  more  gradually 
but  in  far  greater  uuiubers  than  amidst  the  thunders  of  actual 
conflict.  In  the  course  of  the  present  inquiry  we  shall  see  how 
comparatively  small  a  portion  of  the  deaths  occasioned  by  war  is 
formed  by  those  which  occur  in  battle. 

The  only  attempt,  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  to  give  a  general 
view  of  the  losses  in  action  of  the  navy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume 
for  1853  of  a  valuable  and  well  known  publication,  the  "  Companion 
to  the  Almanack,"  where  in  an  article  entitled  "  Cost  of  War,"  lists 
are  professed  to  be  given,  chronologically  arranged,  of  all  the  actions 
from  1793  to  1815  in  which  our  naval  and  military  forces  were 
engaged,  with  the  numbers  of  killed  and  wounded  in  each  case. 
Having  tested  the  numbers  in  this  article  I  find  that  those  relating 
to  the  army  may  be  relied  upon  for  accuracy,  but  although  those 
given  with  respect  to  the  navy  are  in  general  correct,  the  statement 
itself  is  very  defective  from  the  large  number  of  actions  omitted. 
The  2iumber  of  naval  actions  recorded  is  only  198,  and  the  casualties 
stated  to  have  happened  therein  1-1,017,  but  in  the  table  No.  I. 
ap])ended  to  this  paper,  I  have  registei'ed  the  results  of  576  actions, 
causing  casualties  to  the  amount  of  19,382. 

This  table  shews  the  mortality  in  the  navy  arising  from  battle 
and  shipwreck  in  each  year  during  the  hostilities  which  took  place 
in  and  between  1793  and  1815,  and  it  has  been  derived  from  a 
careful  examination  of  the  particulars  of  each  of  the  actions  which 
occurred  in  the  period. 

The  details  of  the  killed  and  wounded  were  taken  from  James's 
Naval  History,  a  work  which  has  been  pronounced  by  a  high 
authority  to  approach  as  near  perfection  as  is  possible  for  any  human 
production.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  declares  the  accuracy  of  the 
author  to  be  inimitable,  and  it  is  certainly  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise.  Mr.  James  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  at  the 
Admiralty  the  log  books  of  the  various  ships  engaged,  and  he  has 
recorded  the  particulars  of  a  great  many  actions  which  were  never 
given  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  for  which  we  should  search  in 
vain  in  any  published  official  documents. 

In  this  table  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  number 
of  those  among  the  wounded  who  died  subsequently  of  their  wounds. 
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The  ordinary  distinction  between  those  said  to  have  been  l<:illed,  and 
those  said  to  have  died  of  wounds,  is  hardly  accurate,  because  both 
chisses  niiglit  be  correctly  described  by  either  form  of  expression, 
but  the  terms  are  generally  received,  and  as  they  are  convenient  for 
preventing  repetitions,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  use  them.  It 
will  therefore  be  understood  that  the  expression  "  Killed"  refers 
only  to  those  who  died  from  injuries  at  the  moment  of  receiving 
them,  and  that  "  Died  of  wounds"  refers  to  those  who  died  of  injuries 
subsequently  to  receiving  them. 

From  there  being  no  official  returns,  and  very  little  pi'ecise 
information  of  any  kind  upon  tlie  subject,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
assigning  the  proportion  of  those  who  die  of  wounds  received  in 
naval  engagements. 

The  only  facts  bearing  directly  upon  the  point  that  I  am  able  to 
refer  to,  are  to  be  found  in  Sir  Gfilbert  Blane's  account  of  the  action 
fought  in  the  "West  Indies,  in  the  year  1782,  by  the  Fleet  under  the 
command  of  Sir  George  Eodney.  The  author  there  states  that  810 
men  were  wounded  in  the  engagement,  of  whom  60  died  on  board 
the  ships,  and  32  were  sent  to  the  Hospitals.  From  the  small 
number  so  sent,  it  is  most  likely  they  were  all  serious  cases,  and  the 
assumption  that  about  one  half  of  these  only  recovered  would  raise 
the  probable  deaths  among  the  wounded  to  7G,  or  very  nearly  1  in  10. 
This  proportion  is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  following: — 

Return  of  Wounded  among  the  Garrison  at  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar,  1779-1783, 
taken  from  Colonel  Drinhwater's  JVorl. 


Result. 

Officers. 

Noii- 

Conimissiotied 

Officers  and 

Rauk  and  File. 

Total. 

Ratio 
per  1,000. 

Died 

1 

3 
31 

109 

135 

839 

110 

138 
870 

99 

Recovered  — 

Discharged  disabled 

Returned  to  duty 

122 

779 

Total  wounded 

35 

1,083 

1,118 

1,000 

We  find  by  this  return  that  those  who  died  of  wounds  were  99 
out  of  1000  of  the  wounded,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  1  in  10.  A 
large  portion  of  the  injuries  suffered  by  the  garrison  must,  as  in 
naval  actions,  have  been  inflicted  by  heavy  artillery,  and  as  the 
wounded  possessed  with  respect  to  shelter  and  attendance  the  same 
advantages  as  men  wounded  at  sea,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
their  chances  of  recovery  would  be  nearly  the  same.  I  have  therefore 
adopted  the  result  in  which  the  two  cases  cited  seem  to  agree,  and 
taken  1  in  10  as  the  proportion  of  the  wounded  in  naval  engagements 
who  die  of  wounds. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  wished  that  we  had  more  extensive  data 
upon  which  to  found  an  opinion,  but  having  given  the  subject  very 
careful  consideration,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  estimate  does  not 
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vary  in  a  material  def^ree  from  tlic  triitli,  as  tliere  are  collateral  facts 
which  point  to  a  rcsnlt  not  very  dissimilar.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
amon<^  the  wounded  in  engagements  on  land,  was  during  a  consider- 
able period  of  the  Peninsular  war  180  per  1,000  or  very  nearly  1  in 
8 ;  and  it  can  liardlv  be  doubted  that  from  the  greater  hardships  to 
wliich  wounded  soldiers  are  exposed,  the  mortality  among  them  must 
be  in  a  greater  ratio  than  among  the  wounded  at  sea,  assuming  the 
injuries  in  both  cases  to  be  equally  severe. 

Taking  the  whole  of  the  casualties  in  action  in  the  British  service 
during  the  wars  of  the  French  Eevolntion,  the  proportion  of  those 
returned  killed  to  the  wbole  number  injured  in  naval  engagements 
was  100  in  398,  or  rather  more  than  1  in  4 ;  while  in  engagements 
on  land  it  was  100  in  529,  or  rather  less  than  1  in  5.  It  may 
perhaps  be  thought,  that  as  a  greater  proportion  of  deaths  were 
inflicted  in  the  navy,  the  injuries  suffered  by  the  wounded  would 
also  be  of  a  severer  character,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  wounds  in  naval  actions  are  caused  by 
round  sliot;  of  those  in  actions  on  land  by  musketry.  An  injury  to  a 
vital  organ  from  a  round  shot  would  be  more  likely  to  prove  fotal  at 
once  than  one  from  a  musket  ball ;  a  man  mortally  wounded  by  the 
latter  might  yet  linger  on  for  some  time,  a  result  less  probable  in 
the  former  case. 

The  following  statement  shewing  tbe  proportion  of  those  severely, 
to  those  slightly,  wounded  in  the  navy,  at  the  attack  on  Sebastopol 
(17th  October,  1854),  and  in  several  regiments  at  the  battle  of 
Inkermanu,  appears  to  confirm  this  view. 


Wounded. 


In  the  Navy. 


Severely 

Slightly 


328 
672 


In  the  Army. 


568 
432 


1,000 


1,000 


In  the  attack  on  Sebastopol,  the  shipping  were  not  very  closely 
engaged,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  the  proportion  of  severely  wounded 
might  perhaps  have  been  greater. 

Tlie  following  facts,  as  to  the  results  of  surgical  operations,  may 
assist  us  in  forming  a  judgment  upon  the  subject: — 

Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  recorded  the  results  of  2,713 
cases  of  amputation  performed  in  various  European  hospitals ;  out  of 
the  whole  number,  ]  ,040,  being  38  per  cent.,  terminated  fatally. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  that  1  out  of  3  of  the  operations  in 
tbe  field,  which  came  under  his  observation,  were  unsuccessful.  Mr. 
Eowland  Alcock,  chief  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  British  auxiliary 
legion  in  Spain,  found  the  proportion  1  in  2y\. 

The  deaths  among  the  surgical  cases  treated  in  the  Marylebone 
Infirmary,  were  6  in  100.     {Statistical  Journal,  Vol.  VI.,  page  309.) 

In  applying  these  results  to  the  numbers  wounded  in  action,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  "  in  the  British  service,  every  wounded 
man,  although  merely  scratched,  reports  himself  to  the  surgeon,  in 
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order  that  he  may  get  liis  smart  money,  a  pecuniary  allowance  so 
named."— (James,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  101.) 

From  the  facts  contained  in  the  foregoing  statements,  the  following 
would  appear  to  be  the  probable  average  result  of  1,000  cases  of 
injur}'  received  in  a  naval  engagement;  — 

Killed 250 

Die  of  wounds    75 

Total  deaths   325 

Recover,  but  are  disabled 95 

420 
Recover  fit  for  duty  580 

Total 1,000 

Notwithstanding  the  remark  quoted  from  James,  it  is  probable 
that  in  returns  of  killed  and  wounded,  omissions  must  occasionally 
take  place.  In  the  table  I  have  assumed  that  these  omissions  were 
equal  to  2  per  cent,  upon  the  actual  numbers,  w' bich  gives  an  increase 
of]  24  deaths. 

To  the  casualties  in  action  from  wounds  and  injuries,  has  been 
added  the  number  of  tliose  drowned  or  destroyed  in  ships  sunk  or 
burnt  by  the  enemy ;  but  the  total  being  small  in  comparison,  it  did 
not  appear  necessary  to  state  the  annual  losses  of  that  kind,  although 
it  was  desirable  to  ke^p  them  distinct  from  those  next  to  be  described. 

In  a  separate  column  are  given  the  numbers  drowned  or  desti'oyed 
in  each  year,  in  ships  accidentally  wrecked  or  burnt.  The  mortality 
from  this  source,  which  it  will  no  doubt  surprise  many  to  find  double 
that  arising  from  injuries  received  in  action,  was  deduced  from  the 
annual  lists  of  ships  lost  or  destroyed,  given  by  Mr.  James  in  the 
appendices  to  his  Histoiy,  and  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  estimate  as  one  subsequently  made  from  Mr.  W.  O.  J.  Gil]3''s 
"Shipwrecks  of  the  Koyal  Navy"  (Loudon  1850),  agrees  with  it 
very  nearly.  This  work  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  from  official 
documents  in  tlie  Adniiralty,  to  which  the  author  had  access,  and  the 
result  deduced  from  it  gives  the  number  of  deaths  from  similar  causes 
in  the  same  period  at  13,675,  or  only  64  more  than  the  number  in 
Table  I. 

It  may  appear  to  some  persons  erroneous  to  attribute  this  class 
of  mortality  to  the  effects  of  War,  seamen  being,  apparently,  as  much 
exposed  to  the  risks  of  the  seas  in  following  their  occupation  during 
peace.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  those  risks  are  greatly  increased 
by  the  services  required  from  the  navy  in  the  time  of  war,  and  it 
must  be  obvious  that  a  larger  number  become  exposed  to  them  from 
the  additional  force  kept  up. 

For  a  considerable  portion  of  the  war,  the  navy  was  principally 
engaged  in  blockading  the  enemy's  ports,  and  the  squadrons  so 
employed  were  kept  at  sea  in  seasons  and  during  weather  when 
under  other  circumstances  they  woidd  have  gone  into  harbour. 

During  hostilities,  too,  it  often  happened  that  in  the  eagerness  of 
pursuit,  or  the  anxiety  for  escape,  ships  were  placed  in  situations  of 
danger  which  woidd  otherwise  have  been  carefully  avoided. 
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Indeed  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  tlie  mortality  from  ship- 
wreck among  the  mercantile  marine,  Avas  in  some  measure  increased 
by  the  war,  as  it  is  highly  probable,  that  in  tempestuous  weather, 
vessels  were  lost  in  attempting  to  avoid  hostile  ports,  which  in  time 
of  peace  would  have  aftbrded  them  secure  asylums. 

A  comparison,  however,  with  the  losses  from  similar  causes  during 
peace,  is  the  best  criterion  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  adopted  as 
regards  the  navy.  During  the  war,  independently  of  those  sunk  or 
destroyed  by  the  enemy, 

28  line-of-battle  ships 
62  frigates 
251  smaller  vessels 

In  all  341  sail  belonging  to  the  Navy 

either  foundered  or  were  wrecked,  or  burnt,  from  accidental  causes, 
with  a  loss  as  shewn  in  the  table  of  13,G21  lives,  or  about  6(iG  per 
annum  for  the  period  considered.  Froni  Mr.  Gilly's  work,  already 
quoted,  it  appears  that  from  the  end  of  1815  to  the  end  of  1850,  a 
period  of  35  years,  the  number  of  vessels  similarly  lost  in  the  navy, 
all  of  them  being  of  the  smaller  classes,  was  only  185,  and  the 
iiumber  of  men  1320,  being  38  annually,  or  in  the  ratio  of  rathei' 
more  than  1  for  every  thousand  men  employed.  It  is  undoubted 
therefore,  that  during  the  last  war  the  risk  of  death  to  persons 
employed  in  the  navy,  from  the  accidental  destruction  of  vessels,  was 
4  or  5  times  greater  than  it  has  been  since  the  peace.  In  reference 
to  this  fact,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  great  improvements  made, 
since  the  war,  in  the  form  and  construction  of  our  ships,  which,  with 
the  introduction  of  steam-vessels  into  the  navy,  have  probably  tended 
to  diminish  the  mortality  from  this  cause,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
have  that  efiect  in  the  present  war. 

If,  however,  we  admit  that  the  losses  in  this  respect  might,  if  the 
country  had  been  at  peace,  have  reached  the  annual  rate  of  2  per 
1,000,  which  is  nearly  double  the  average  from  1815  to  1850,  the 
total  number  of  deaths  upon  a  peace  establishment  of  40,000  men, 
would  only  have  amounted  to  1,630,  leaving  11,985  chargeable  to 
the  war. 

The  number  of  deaths  being  ascertained,  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  them  with  the  number  of  men  liable  to  the  accidents,  by 
which  the  deaths  were  produced.  I  have  already  said  that  no  ofiicial 
returns  of  the  number  actually  serving  in  the  navy,  at  any  period 
during  the  war,  have,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  been  published, 
nor  indeed  any  enumeration  of  the  numbers  of  men,  except  the 
annual  votes  in  parHament.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  however  (Select 
Dissertations,  p.  2),  states  that  he  ascertained  at  the  Admiralty 
"  there  were  on  board  the  various  British  ships  of  war,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world," 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  138,581  ]  the  numbers   [  145,000 

„  ,,  1812,  136,778  Woted  forthose{  145,000 

„  1813,  138,324  j    years  being    [140,000 

In  the  column  headed  "Estimated  average  effective  strength,"  it  is 
assumed  that  the  numbers  serxang  in  each  year,  bore  a  similar  proper- 
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tion  to  the  numbers  voted,  as  in  the  average  of  the  three  years  above- 
mentioned,  but  in  the  application  of  this  rule  it  has  been  modified 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  it  appeared  probable  that  in  years  when  an 
increase  upon  the  preceding  year  was  voted,  the  relative  deficiency 
was  likely  to  be  greater,  and  in  years  of  diminution,  less  than  the 
average  which,  during  the  whole  war,  appears  to  have  been  110,180 
men. 

It  is  necessary  to  state,  however,  that  those  naval  oificers  whose 
opinions  I  have  obtained  upon  the  subject,  consider  that  tlie  number 
of  men  actaally  employed  was  always  greater  than  the  ninnber  voted, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  case  was  so,  as  Sir  Gilbert  Blane's 
statement  refers  only  to  men  actually  afloat,  and  some  portion  of  the 
marines,  who  are  included  in  the  votes  for  the  navy,  are  alwaj^s 
serving  on  shore.  The  annual  numbers  voted  are  therefore  given  in 
an  additional  column. 

In  the  lists  of  killed  and  wounded,  the  ofiicers  are  distinguished 
from  the  petty  ofiicers  and  men.  This  was  done  iu  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  determine  the  relative  mortality  of  the  two  classes,  but 
I  have  entirely  failed  in  my  endeavours  to  find  a  rule  to  be  depended 
on  as  to  the  relative  numbers  of  ofiicers  and  men  exposed  to  the 
contingencies  of  the  service.  Some  person,  however,  more  conversant 
with  professional  details,  may  perhaps  be  able  to  make  the  classifica- 
tion available ;  at  present  we  can  only  deal  with  the  collective 
numbers. 

The  period  during  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  hostilities, 
from  their  commencement  in  1793,  to  their  final  termination  in  1815, 
was  exactly  20  years  and  1G5  days,  or  20y^~  years.  Dividing  by 
this  period  the  total  loss  shewn  in  the  table,  we  get  the  following 
result : — 


Mortality  in  the  Navy,  caused  hy  Battle  or  S/iijncreck,  during  20iV 
Hostilities  in  and  between  1793  and  1815. 


Yeai's  of 


Causes  of  Death. 

Mean  StreugtU,  110,180.                1    Mean  Streugth 
1              i,uUU. 

Total  Deatlis. 

Annual  Ratio.      j    Annual  Ratio. 

Hostile  engagements    

C,G63 
13,621 

326 
066 

3 

Ships  accidentally   wrecked 
or  burnt 

6 

Total 

20,284 

992 

9 

The  present  inquiry  is  not  affected  by  the  mortality  arising  fx'om 
disease,  except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  may  have  been  increased  by 
war.  At  fii-st  sight  there  appears  no  reason  why  this  should  be  the 
case.  In  the  army  we  know  that  disease  and  the  mortality  therefrom 
are  both  frightfully  multiplied  by  active  service,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  sailor,  when  not  actually  engaged  in  combat,  is  not  subject 
to  any  hardships  in  war  that  he  is  not  equally  liable  to  in  peace. 

Ail  examination  of  such  facts  as  we  are  in  possession  of,  leads 
neverthelesa  to  a  dix'cctly  contrary  opinion. 
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It  must  be  confessed  that  the  means  we  have  of  forming  a 
jiulgment  are  limited,  and  my  hearers  uot  acquainted  with  the  fact 
will  no  doubt  share  the  astonishment  expressed  by  an  enlightened 
foreigner,  M.  Dupin,  (Force  Navale  de  la  Grande  Bretagne)  on 
learning  that  it  was  not  until  the  year  1810  that  the  English 
Admiralty  required  regular  annual  returns  to  be  made  to  them  of 
the  deaths  which  took  place  on  board  the  ships  in  the  navy. 

None  of  these  returns  were  given  officially  to  the  world  until  the 
valuable  reports  upon  the  "Health  of  the  Navy,"  presented  to 
Parliament,  were  printed,  but  the  latter  commence  only  with  the 
year  1830,  and  therefore  do  not  assist  us  as  to  the  period  of  the  war. 
The  numbers  of  the  deaths  for  the  years  1810,  1811,  and  1812,  were 
published  in  his  "Select  Dissertations"  (page  2),  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Blaue,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  that  was  known  upon 
the  subject  previously  to  the  publication  of  the  reports  I  have 
mentioned. 

This  able  writer  has  given  in  his  works  three  distinct  statements, 
derived  either  from  official  documents  or  his  own  recorded  observations, 
as  to  the  deaths  in  the  navy,  and  from  these  we  are  able  to  form 
some  opinion  as  to  the  rate  of  mortality  at  the  periods  to  which 
they  refer. 

The  first  in  chronological  order,  is  a  return  to  the  House  of 
Commons  (Select  Dissertations,  p.  61)  of  all  the  deaths  in  the  navy 
during  the  5  years  ending  with  1780.     They  were  as  follows  : — 

Killed    1,243 

Died 18,545 

19,788 

"With  a  correction  for  those  who  died  of  wounds,  this  return 
would  stand  as  follows  : — 

KiUed    1,243 

Estimated  to  have  died  of  wounds  414 

Total  in  action 1,657 

Disease  and  accidents  18,131 

19,788 

The  average  naval  force  voted  for  this  period  was  65,000  men. 

The  next  statement  shews  the  mortality  in  the  British  fleet  upon 
the  West  Indian  station,  from  January,  1780,  to  April,  1783,  a 
period  of  3  years  and  3  months  during  which  the  author  filled  the 
office  of  Physician  to  the  fleet.  The  deaths  wei*e  recorded  by  himself, 
and  were  as  follows : — 

Killed  and  died  of  wounds , 1,140 

Drowned  by  shipwreck 3,000 

Died  from  disease  3,200 

Total  7,340 

The  mean  strength  of  this  fleet  was  about  16,000  men. 
The  third  statement  is  founded  upon  the  returns  already  mentioned 
to  have  been  required  in  1810  to  be  made  to  the  Admiralty,  and  gives 
the  deaths  comprised  iu  those  returns  for  3  years,  viz.: — 
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1810 5,183 

1811 4,265 

1812 4,211 


200 


13,559 

The  deatlis  in  the  hospitals  are  not  included  in  these  numbers, 
■vv'hich  are  only  returns  of  the  deaths  on  board  the  ships,  but  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  assumed  those  in  the  hospitals  would  on  the  average 
be  the  same  as  in  1813  when  they  were  977,  and  in  all  other  respects 
he  supposed  the  numbers  quoted  to  give  the  total  deaths  for  the 
several  years.  If,  however,  we  compare  them  with  the  corresponding 
entries  in  the  column  of  losses  by  shipwreck,  in  Table  I.,  we  shall 
find  the  latter  cannot  have  been  included. 

The  deaths  from  shipwreck,  in  the  year  ISll,  were  2,242,  and  if 
we  deduct  tliese  with  the  losses  in  action  from  the  total  number 
given  by  our  author  for  the  same  year,  we  shall  find  the  mortality 
from  disease  would  appear  to  be  only  19  per  1,000,  whereas  for  each 
of  the  years  immediately  preceding  and  following  it  would  be  40  and 
34  per  1,000  respectively.  Such  a  variatiou'amoug  so  large  a  body 
of  men  (138,000)  cannot  be  admitted,  and  the  conclusion,  therefore, 
is  inevitable  that  the  deaths  from  shipwreck  are  not  included  in 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane' s  numbers,  and  must  be  added  to  them  to  ascertain 
the  total  mortality. 

These  additions  give  as  results  for  the  three  years  (1810-1812) 

Deaths  on  board  ships 13,659 

,,       in  hospitals  (977  x  3) 2,931 

,,       by  shipwreck    3,035 

Total  deaths 19,625 

and  the  distribution  of  them  was 

Injuries  in  action 774 

Shipwreck     3,035 

Diseases  and  ordinary  accidents  15,816 

Total 19,625 

Prom  the  foregoing  three  statements  the  following  table  has  been 
drawn  out,  which,  meagre  as  it  is,  contains,  I  believe,  all  that  can  now 
be  known  as  to  the  general  mortality  of  the  navy  prior  to  1830. 

Table  showing  the  Annual  Ratio  to  1,000  Mean  Strength  of  the  Deaths  from 
various  causes  in  the  Roi/al  Nav^. 


Causes  of  Death. 

WTiole  Naval 

Force, 

1776-1780. 

West  Indian 

Fleet, 
1780-1783. 

Whole  Naval 

I'orce, 
1810-1813. 

Casualties  in  action  

5-1 
55-8 

210 
i         54-0 
\          58-0 

1-9 

Drowned  by  shipwreck  j 

Diseases  and  ordinary  accidents] 

7-3 
38-3 

From  all  causes   

60-9 

1330 

47-5 

65-000 

16-000 

138-000 
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Sir  Gilbert  Blanc  estimated  the  total  mortality  from  all  causes  ia 
the  navy,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  to  have  been  annually 
1  in  30-'25,  or  33  |)er  1000 ;  and  assuming  that  one-half  only  of  the 
deaths  on  board  ship  were  caused  by  disease,  and  the  remainder  by 
wounds  and  accidents,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mortality 
from  the  former  was  only  1  in  42,  or  about  24  per  1000  annually. 
In  this  opinion  he  was  followed  by  M.  Dupin,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  was  erroneous.* 

To  facilitate  the  comparison  between  the  periods  of  war  and 
peace,  the  following  table  has  been  deduced  from  the  reports  on  the 
health  of  the  navy,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
already  referred  to.  It  contains  the  results  of  all  the  reports  yet 
published,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  East  Indian  Station 
from  1840  to  1843 :  they  are  omitted  on  account  of  the  Chinese 
War,  which  commenced  in  1840. 

Table  shomng  the  Annual  Ratio  to  1,000  Mean  Strength  of  the  Deaths  in  the 
Royal  Navy  (1830  to  1843.) 


The  deaths  in  the  East  Indian  command  are  only  taken  to  the  end  of  1839,  on  account  of  the  Chinese  War. 

This  table  shows  the  mortality  in  the  navy  during  ])eace,  for  two 
periods  of  seven  years  each,  in  the  first  of  which  returns  for  the 
whole  navy  are  given,  while  in  the  second  those  for  the  "  Home  " 
and  "  Various  "  commands,  and  that  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
"West  Coast  of  Africa,  which  are  not  yet  published,  are  wanting. 

*  It  may,  perhaps,  excite  surprise  that  so  little  reference  has  been  made  in  this 
paper  to  M.  Dupin's  admirable  work,  which  contains  such  valuable  information 
respecting  the  British  Navy;  but  as  regards  the  mortality  of  that  force  M.  Dupin 
admits  that  his  facts  were  all  derived  from  the  works  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane. 
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The  average  mortality  foi*  the  whole  navy,  during  the  first  period 
C1830-1S36)  was  13-8  or  nearly  14  per  1000  annually,  and  for  the 
second  period  (1837  to  IS'13)  ibr  the  stations  from  which  returns 
have  been  made  16'03  per  1000.  As  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
returns  still  to  be  received  will  increase  the  average  mortality  of  the 
second  period,  it  appears  pretty  certain  that  the  mortality  throughout 
the  navy,  during  peace,  does  not  exceed  ]  6  per  1000  annually,  and  I 
have,  therefore,  taken  it  at  that  ratio. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  will  probably  exist  as  to  how 
far  the  returns  for  1810,  1811,  and  1812,  are  to  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  general  average  of  mortality  from  disease  and  ordinary 
accidents  throughout  the  war;  and  likewise  as  to  whether  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that,  if  the  country  had  continued  at  peace 
from  1793  to  1815,  the  mortality  from  those  causes  would  have  been 
the  same  as  it  was  from  1830  to  1843. 

Upon  the  former  point  it  may  be  useful  to  remark,  that  the  mor- 
tality from  disease  among  so  large  a  body  of  men,  generally  employed 
in  nearly  similar  proportions  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  would  not 
be  likely  to  fluctuate  very  considerably,  although  the  mortality  from 
such  causes  as  battle  and  shipwreck  would  naturally  vary  according 
to  the  services  in  which  the  men  were  engaged,  and,  as  we  see,  did 
vary  very  much  from  year  to  year. 

The  condition  of  the  seamen  was  greatly  ameliorated  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  after  the  mutinies  into  which  they  were  driven  by 
the  system  of  injustice  and  oppression  that  then  prevailed.  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  appears  to  have  considered  that  tlie  improvements 
affecting  the  health  of  the  men  had  been  generally  adopted  before 
1810,  if  this  were  the  case  there  existed  no  reason,  except  their  being 
engaged  in  warlike  operations,  why  the  mortality  from  disease  among 
them  should  have  been  greater  than  from  1830  to  1843. 

If  the  returns  for  1810,  1811,  and  1812,  are  to  be  relied  on,  they 
shew  that  the  mortality  from  disease  and  ordinary  accidents  during 
the  war  was,  annually  (38-3—16=:)  22-3  per  1000,  or  about  140  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  peace. 

This  will,  no  doubt,  be  to  many  rather  a  startling  result,  and  I 
might  have  hesitated  as  to  adopting  it,  if  it  were  not  confirmed  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  by  the  experience  of  the  squadron  on  the 
East  Indian  Station,  during  the  war  with  China. 

By  the  following  table,  deduced  from  one  of  the  reports  (ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  on  the  1st  June,  1853) 
it  appears  not  only  that  the  mortality  upon  that  station  was  more 
than  doubled  by  the  Chinese  AVar,  but  that  the  principal  increase 
was  in  the  deaths  caused  by  disease. 

The  mortality  from  the  latter  source  for  the  ten  preceding  years, 
had  averaged  very  nearly  15  per  1000  annually,  but  during  the  war 
it  rose  to  36-78  per  1000,  being  an  increase  of  21-78  per  1000,  or 
about  140  per  cent. 
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Tabic  showing  the  Mortality  in  the  Navy  on  the  East  Indian  Station  for 
Fourteen  Years  ending  ivith  1843. 


Mean 
Strengtli. 

Annual  Ratio  to  1,000  Mean  Strength  of  the  Deaths 
arising  from 

Diseases. 

Wounds 

and 
Injuries. 

Aceidental 
Drowning. 

Unknown 
Causes. 

All 
Causes. 

/1830  to  1836  

Peace  < 

[1837, 1838, 1839,... 

War      1840,1841,1842... 

1,849 

1,883 
5,156 

15-10 
14-34 

36-78 

2-20 

17-30 

2-48 
3-49 

4-42 
4-01 

0-53 
5-95 

21-77 
50-23 

The  nccuvaL-y  of  this  table  cannot  be  called  in  question,  and  com- 
bininif  its  results  Avith  those  already  given,  it  seems  a  fair  and 
moderate  estimate  that  the  loss  of  life  iu  the  navy  from  diseases  and 
ordinary  accidents  was  doubled  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
that  the  increased  mortality  from  those  causes  amounted  to  10  per 
1000  annually,  which,  upon  a  force  averaging  IIO'ISO  men,  would 
give  36,051  for  the  total  number  of  additional  deaths,  during  a 
period  of  20  -^^  years. 

This  calculation,  however,  assumes  that  the  whole  of  the  average 
force  of  110"180  men  would,  had  there  been  no  war,  have  suffered  the 
same  rate  of  mortality  as  seamen  in  the  navy  during  peace,  and  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  whether  this  would  have  been  the 
case.  The  peace  establishment  of  the  navy  for  the  period  would 
certainly  not  ha\'e  exceeded  an  average  of  40,000  men,  as  the  number 
voted  for  ISIG,  tlie  year  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  was  only  33,000, 
the  difference,  therefore,  between  110-180  and  -10,000  or  70-180  men 
were  annually  exposed  to  the  increased  mortality  of  naval,  as  com- 
pared with  civil  life,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  estimate,  which 
only  compares  the  mortality  among  seamen  during  peace  with  that 
among  seamen  diunng  Avar. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  men  referred  to,  if  not  engaged  iu 
the  nav3%  would  have  been  following  the  maritime  profession  and 
exposed  to  its  risks  in  the  merchant  service ;  but  this  can  hardly  be 
admitted,  as  the  trade  of  the  country  was  carried  on,  by  some  means, 
during  tlie  war ;  and  the  demand  for  the  extra  bauds  required,  except 
indeed  so  far  it  was  met  by  the  employment  of  foreign  sailors,  must 
have  been,  directly  or  indirectly,  supplied  from  amoug  civilians. 

In  reference  to  this  part  of  the  question,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  compare  the  mortality  of  seamen  with  that  among  men  of  similar 
ages  in  civil  life.  In  oue  of  the  reports  already  so  frequently  men- 
tioned (that  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  5tli 
October,  1841),  it  is  stated  that  the  ages  of  the  persons  employed  in 
the  navy  vary  from  15  to  50,  but  that  the  greater  proportion  are 
between  20  and  40  years  of  age ;  the  average  age  must  therefore  be 
less  thau  30.  It  appears  by  Mr.  Farr's  English  Life  Table  (Eegis- 
trar  General's  Report  for  1844)  that  the  mortality  among  the  whole 
male  population  between  the  ages  of  29  and  30  is  10  per  1000  annually, 
aud  if  we  are  correct  in  assuming  16  per  1000  as  the  peace  mortality 
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in  the  navy,  the  additional  deaths  among  civilians  converted  into 
seamen  would  be  at  least  6  per  1000  annually ;  to  this  additional 
mortality,  beyond  that  before  referred  to,  the  increased  force  of 
70"1S0  men  required  by  the  war  were  subjected,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  thereby  caused,  calculated  upon  the  principle  already  laid 

down,  was  8,611 

Adding  to  this  the  number  before  given 30,051 

We  get  an  aggregate  of 44,  6G2 

as  the  total  number  of  additional  deaths  arising  from  disease  and 
ordinary  accidents  caused  by  the  war. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misconception  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  number  is  obtained,  it  is  advisable  to  state  the  calculation 
in  another  form,  thus: 

Total  mortality  from  disease  and  ordinary  accidents  at  the  rate  of  32  per 

1,000  per  annum  for  'IQ-^-^^  years  on  an  average  force  of  IIO'ISO  men 72,102 

From  which  are  to  be  deducted — 

1.  The  mortality  upon  a  peace  establishment  of  40,000  men  for 

the  same  period  at  the  rate  of  IG  per  1,000  per  annum 13,088 

2.  The  mortality  among  70,180  civilians  for  the  same  period  at 

the  rate  of  10  per  1,000  per  annum 14,352 

27,440 

Leaving  as  before 44,662 

From  the  various  estimates  that  have  been  considered,  the  fol- 
lowing has  beeu  drawn  out,  as  the 

General  Summary  of  the  Mortality  in  the  Royal  Navy  among  an  average  force 
of  110,180  Men  during  20iVu  Years  of  Hostilities  occurring  in  and 
between  1793  and  1815. 


Number  of  Deatlis. 

Estimated 

Numlicr  of 

Ueatlis  that 

wouUl  have 

occuireil 

from  tlie 

same  causes 

during  Peaee. 

Excess  caused  by  War. 

Causes  of  Deatli. 

Annual 

Ratio  to 

l.dUO 

Mean 

Strength. 

Total. 

Total. 

Propor- 
tion 
to 
100,000 
Deatlis. 

Casualties  inaction    

Drowned  or  destroyed  in  ships  | 
accidentally     wrecked      or. 
burnt    J 

3 
6 

32 

6,663 
13,621 

72,102 

1,636 
27,440 

6,663 
11,985 

44,662 

10-524 
18-931 

Estimated  to  have  died  from 
disease   or    ordinary    acci- 
dents on  board 1 

70-545 

Total   

41 

92,386 

29,076 

63,310 

100-000 

With  reference  to  every  description  of  armed  force,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  ascertain  what  is  the  average  proportion  of 
men  unable  to  attend  to  their  duty  from  sickness.  We  have  no 
information  of  this  kind  as  to  the  navy. 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane  gives  the  numbers  admitted  into  the  hospitals 
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for  several  years,  but  he  neither  affords  any  information  as  to  the 
duration  of  sickness  among  the  patients,  nor  as  to  the  number  sick 
on  board  tlie  ships.  The  Statistical  lleports  as  to  the  Health  of  the 
Navy,  so  valuable  in  almost  every  other  respect,  are  also  defective  in 
this. 

From  the  Eeports  for  the  seven  years  ending  with  1836,  we  learn 
that,  out  of  an  average  force  of  22,538  men,  30,039  cases  of  sickness  or 
of  injury  occurred  annually,  being  in  the  ratio  of  1332'8  to  1000  of 
the  mean  strengtli,  so  that,  on  the  average,  every  man  was  on  the  sick 
list  once  in  nine  months.  As,  however,  no  information  is  given  as  to 
the  average  time  the  cases  were  under  treatment,  we  are  unable  to 
form  any  estimate  of  the  numbers  permanently  sick. 

Having  determined  with  as  much  precision  as  the  materials  in 
our  possession  permit,  the  total  loss  of  life  in  the  navy  during  the 
war ;  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  relative  losses  arising 
from  the  different  species  of  service  in  which  it  was  employed. 

The  three  tables  in  the  Appendix  numbered  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  shew 
the  relative  force  and  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 

In  actions  between  fleets  and  squadrons  (No.  II). 

In  naval  attacks  upon  land  fortifications  (No.  III). 

In  actions  between  single  ships  (No.  IV). 

The  two  former  tables  contain  the  particulars  of  nearly  every 
important  engagement  of  the  respective  classes  that  has  occurred  in 
the  British  navy  during  the  last  70  years,  the  battle  of  Navarino 
being  the  only  material  exception,  but  with  regard  to  the  table  (No. 
IV.)  of  "actions  between  single  ships,"  I  have  only  thought  it  necessary 
to  select  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  losses 
to  which  such  actions  give  rise.  They  are  registered  in  three  sub- 
divisions : — • 

1.  Actions  in  which  the  enemy's  vessel  was  captured. 

2.  Indecisive  actions. 

3.  Actions  in  which  the  British  vessel  was  captured. 

The  following  is  a  general  summary  of  tlie  naval  actions 
compi'ised  in  Tables  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 


Fleets 

and 

Squudroiis. 

Attacks  on 

Laud 
Defences. 

Actions  between  Single  Ships. 

Enemy's 

Vessels 

Captured. 

Lide- 
cisive. 

British 

Vessel? 

Captured. 

All 

Classes. 

Number  of  actions  

13 
2,335 

21 

65 

212 

19 

10 

1,028 

21 

65 
147 

7 

18 
252 

50. 

140 
271 

4 

6 
108 

79 

208 

470 

67 

11 

'  24G 

119 

34G 
674 

180 

35 

Deaths  in  action,  includ-) 
ing  yL  of  wounded j 

Deaths  to  1.000  mean) 
strength j 

Casualties  to  f  Average  ... 

1,000  mean  I  Highest  .... 
strength      [  Lowest    .... 

606 

71 

231 

674 

4 

The  table  No.  I.  shews  the  number  of  deatlis  resulting  from  57G 
actions,  to  have  been  6,063  or  llyV  ^o  each  action.  The  foregoing 
summary  refers  to  58  actions,  producing  3969  deaths,  but  4  of  them 

sing  620  deaths,  are  not  included  in  table  No.  I.     Deducting 
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these,  the  summary  shews  tlie  results  of  54  actions,  producing  3,349 
deaths,  or  62  to  each,  leaviog  522  actions  in  "wliich  there  were  3,314 
deaths,  or  G~  to  each.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  three  tables 
comprise  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  important  operations  in 
which  the  navy  was  engaged  between  1793  and  1815. 

In  these  tables  I  have  gone  somewhat  beyond  the  immediate 
object  of  this  inquiry,  thinking  that  the  additional  information  as  to 
the  elements  of  success  or  failure  in  naval  actions  might  not  be 
without  its  utility.  In  addition  to  tlie  force  in  ships  and  men,  the 
number  of  guns,  and  broadside  weight  of  metal,  are  specified. 

Columns  are  also  inserted  shewing  the  proportion  of  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  to  each  1,000  men  engaged  ;  and  likewise  the 
proportion  of  similar  losses  inflicted  by  the  same  number  of  men 
upon  their  opponents.  These  particulars  are  given  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  British  force,  but  likewise,  in  all  cases  where  the 
information  could  be  accurately  obtained,  with  respect  to  that  of  the 
enemy  ;  the  number  of  vessels  taken  or  destroyed  in  each  action  is 
also  stated,  and  from  the  residts  may  be  drawn  conclusions  of  some 
interest  in  reference  to  naval  affairs. 

The  following  statement  taken  from  the  facts  in  table  No.  II. 
(Fleets  and  Squadrons),  shews  that  the  loss  inflicted  upon  us  in  our 
contests  with  the  navies  of  difierent  nations,  has  been  generally  in 
proportion  to  the  reputation  of  their  seamen  for  skill  and  discipline, 
and  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  our 
superiority  in  those  respects. 


Enemy's  Fleet. 

Proportion  of  Brilisli  Loss  in  Killed 
and  Wounded. 

Ivumber  of  Enemy'3 

Ships. 

Action. 

To  1,000 

Britisli 

Engaged. 

To  1,000  of 
tlie  Enemy 
Engaged. 

To  each  Ship 
taken  or 
destroyed. 

Engaged. 

Taken 
or 

Destroyed. 

Cape  St.  Vincent 

Trafalgar 

Nile 

32 
100 
112 
100 

19 

78 

91 

115 

75 

94 
82 
92 

25               4 

Franco-Spanisl) 
French  

33            18 
13            11 

Camperdown    ... 

Dutch    

16 

9 

The  loss  sustained  in  an  action,  is  the  price  of  the  result  obtained 
by  it,  and  we  must  compare  these  elements  with  each  other  before 
we  can  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  as  to  either.  By  the  above 
statement  it  is  shewn,  that  the  casualties  of  the  British  in  the  battle 
off  Ca])e  St.  A^incent,  were  only  32  per  1,000  engaged,  while  each  of 
the  enemy's  ships  taken  or  destroyed  cost  75  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  At  the  battle  of  the  Nile  each  ship  taken  or  destroyed 
cost  only  7  more,  or  82  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  although  the 
proportion  per  1,000  engaged  was  112,  or  between  3  and  4  times  as 
many  as  at  Cape  St.  Vincent.  From  the  general  result  of  table 
No.  II.  it  appears,  that  out  of  204  hostile  vessels  engaged,  73  were 
taken  or  destroyed  by  the  Eritish,  whose  total  loss,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  7,349,  or  a  fraction  over  100  for  each  vessel  lost  to 
the  enemy. 
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To  the  table  No.  Ill,  beaded  "Naval  attacks  upon  Land  Defences," 
it  may,  perbaps,  be  objected  tbat  tbe  attacking  fleets  were  in  many 
oftlie  cases  opposed  by  sbips  of  war  as  well  as  by  laud  fortifications, 
wbicli  is  certainly  true. 

The  defensive  vessels,  however,  are  rather  to  be  considered  as 
floating  batteries,  for,  being  permanently  moored,  they  did  not  pos- 
sess the  power  of  movement  which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  a 
ship  in  an  ordinary  naval  action. 

Tlie  table  itself  is  of  some  interest  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  relative  power  of  a  naval  force  under  such  circumstances  is  so 
much  discussed. 

The  highest  ratio  of  loss  in  any  attack  made  by  large  fleets  will 
be  found  in  Lord  Exmouth's  Bombardment  of  Algiers,  where  the 
casualties  reached  147  per  1000 ;  but  it  uiust  be  mentioned  the  his- 
torian James  assci'ts,  that,  in  theofiicial  returns  relating  to  the  attack 
upon  Copenhagen,  the  slightly  wounded  were  not  included,  and  that 
the  total  number  of  casualties  was  1,200.  I  have  not  thought  it 
right  to  vary  the  numbers  given  in  the  ofiicial  returns,  but  if  the 
historian's  statement  be  admitted,  the  total  loss  in  that  action  must 
have  been  at  the  rate  of  150  per  1,000,  which  would  be  greater  than 
at  Algiers.  There  is  great  difiiculty  in  ascertaining  with  accuracy 
the  losses  suftered  in  these  engagements  by  the  garrisons  attacked, 
but  we  liave  precise  information  upon  that  point,  with  respect  to  the 
bombardment  of  Gibraltar,  which  took  place  in  1782.  I  have  ap- 
pended to  the  statement  the  particulars  of  the  attacking  force  on 
that  occasion,  when,  as  is  well  known,  the  whole  of  the  battering 
ships  were  destroyed,  with  a  loss  of  neai-ly  1,000  men,  which  would 
probably  have  been  very  much  greater,  had  not  tlie  assailants  been  so 
near  their  own  coast ;  and  although  the  ships  were  assisted  by  land 
batteries  mounting  18G  guns,  part  of  which  enfiladed  the  front 
attacked,  tlie  total  loss  of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  7,100  men,  was 
only  84  in  killed  and  wounded,  being  in  the  ratio  of  11*8  per  1,000 
engaged.  An  analysis  of  the  facts  relating  to  attacks  of  tliis  des- 
cription will  shew  that  against  a  skilful  and  resolute  enemy  they  are 
very  hazardous  operations. 

An  additional  column  has  been  given  in  Table  IV.  ("  Actions 
between  single  ships")  to  shew  the  duration  of  each  engagement. 
In  reference  to  tliis  point  it  is  remarkable  that  the  greatest  ratio 
of  loss  suftered  by  the  British,  in  any  of  the  successful  actions 
recorded,  was  in  that  which  was  the  shortest.  The  engfarrement 
between  the  Shannon  and  Chesapeake  lasted  only  15  minutes,  and 
in  that  time  the  British  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  83  men,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  271  per  1,000  engaged. 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  statistical  reports  as  to  the  health  of  the  navy,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  might,  in  some  respects,  be  improved.  The  deficiency  as 
to  the  number  permanently  sick  has  already  been  noticed,  and  an 
alteration  in  this  respect  would  be  an  advantage  It  would  likewise 
be  desii'able  that  the  cases  of  death  from  wounds  and  injuries  should 
be  so  classified  as  to  shew  the  numbers  that  die  from  injuries  received 
in  action,  and  that  it  should  be  stated  whether  the  cases  of  accidental 
drowning  arise  from  shipwreck  or  otherwise. 
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Ta  ble 
Actions  between 


Aclidu. 

British. 

Dale  of 

Dura- 
tion 
of 

Ship. 

Broadside. 

Number 
of 
Men 
En- 
gaged. 

Loss. 

Loss  which 
1,000  Men 

No. 

Guns. 

Lbs. 

Killed 

Wounded 

Total. 

Sus- 
tained. 

In- 
flicted. 

1 

19  June,  1793 
Oct.,   1793 

17  June,  1794 
5  Jan.,   1795 

13  June,  1796 
26  Dec,  1797 
21  April,  1798 

20  Oct.,   1798 

29  June,  1799 
20  Auk-,  1800 
19  Feb.,   1801 
10  Aus;.,  1805 

10  N(j\-.,  1808 
5  July,   1809 

16  Feb.,   1812 
1  June,  1813 

12  Aug.,  1813 
26  Mar.,  1814 

Total    

Average  ... 

13  May,  1793 

13  Nov.,  1800 

11  April,  1804 
7  Feb.,  1813 

25  Feb.,  1814 

15  Jan.,   1815 

Total  ■ 

Average  ... 

18  Aug.,  1798 

14  Dec,  1798 

16  Feb.,  1805 

30  Oct.,   1808 

26  May,  1811 

19  Aug.,  1812 

17  Sept.,  1812 
25  Oct.,   1812 

20  Dec,   1812 
14  Feb.,   1813 

27  Aug.,  1814 

Total    .... 
Average  ... 

Total  of  tlie"^ 
three -classes  j 

Average     of~) 
tlie     three  >■ 
classes ) 

h.  ni. 

0  50 

2  10 

1  10 

5  0 

0  45 

1  35 

1  15 

3  30 

2  30 

3  0 

1  30 
3  30 

3  20 

6  50 

4  30 
0  15 

0  45 

2  15 

1  30 

2  0 

3  30 
3  35 

2  10 

5  58 

6  0 
» 

3  0 
1  30 

1  55 
0  43 

2  40 

3  0 
0  25 
0  45 

20 
18 
25 
19 
22 
22 
41 
23 
24  • 
24 
22 
21 
21 
10 
41 
25 
9 
21 

16 

8 
11 

24 

24 

26 
20 
19 

9 

9 
24 

9 
24 
24 

9 

9 

322 
315 
414 
228 
407 
407 
984 
425 
503 
434 
407 
4-^tl- 
467 
297 
1,060 
538 
262 
467 

IS6 
144 
134 
549 
601 
664 

432 
288 
282 
2G2 
262 
517 
262 
528 
517 
192 
198 

240 
257 
266 
198 
254 
261 
634 
2S4 
371 
281 
239 
245 
261 
127 
506 
306 
101 
284 

217 
47 
149 
300 
329 
319 

282 
190 
200 
117 
100 
244 

92 
254 
379 
110 

98 

23 

8 
8 

3 

30 

.   10 

5 
13 

1 
12 
19 

1 
27 
24 

13 

27 

1 
30 
21 

7 
10 
60 
26 
17 
29 
12 
28 
51 

5 
99 
59 

5 
25 

50 

1 
38 
29 

9 
13 
90 
36 
22 
42 
13 
40 
70 

6 
126 
83 

7 
38 

208 

4 

143 

146 

35 

50 
142 
127 

59 
149 

54 
163 
268 

47 
249 
271 

69 
134 

263 

315 

;; 

594 

4 

940 

Dryad 

295 

C 

Phoebe   

287 

7 

458 

8 

405 

9 

Sibvlle   

391 

10 

Seine 

374 

n 

Phcebe    

1.435 

12 

2«9 

13 

908 

U 
15 

Bonne  Citoyenne 

567 
790 

16 

477 

17 

Pelican  

237 

IS 

398 

Iris 

201 

512 

713 

5 

51 
21 
11 

81 
12 
10 
90 
39 
14 

36 
12 
10 
141 
60  - 
25 

140 

527 

19 

166 
255 

67 
470 
182 

7S 

244 

20 

1,426 

21 

22 

WillielniiuH  

Amelia  

289 
350 

23 

274 

24 

Kndyniion 

329 

Leander 

88 

196 

284 

35 
10 

22 
10 

15 
15 
31 

22 
4 
25 

57 
36 
36 
30 
13 
63 
47 
64 
102 
33 
41 

93 
46 

58 
40 
18 
78 
62 
95 
124 
37 
66 

208 

340 

25 

326 
242 
290 
342 
180 
320 
674 
374 
379 
336 
673 

1,022 
368 
175 

26 

27 

Ambuscade  

28 

29 
30 

Alacrity 

Guerri^re  

190 

82 

31 

174 

32 
33 

Macedonian 

24 
90 

34 

45 

35 

Ueindeer   

265 

194 

522 

716 

483 

1,230 

1,713 

316 

2C6 

231 

378  , 

Numbers  not  ascertained. 
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IV. 

/Single  Ships. 


Enemy's.                                                                            | 

Naticjn. 

Ship. 

Broadside. 

Number 
of 
Men 
En- 
gaged. 

Loss. 

Loss  wliich 
1,000  Men 

Result. 

Guns. 

Lbs. 

Killed  and 
Wounded. 

Sus- 
tained. 

In- 
flicted. 

20 
20 
23 
19 
31 
18 
39 
31 
26 
26 
22 
23 
22 
10 
40 
25 
10 
22 

16 
15 

18 
22 
22 
28 

40 
16 
23 

8 
10 
28 

9 
28 
28 
10 
11 

286 
310 
380 
273 
366 
268 
985 
450 
604 
498 
306 
563 
524 
279 
1,085 
590 
228 
463 

180 
204 
240 
463 
463 
852 

1,024 
150 
350 
174 
260 
768 
268 
864 
768 
297 
33S 

320 
300 
380 
273 
346 
330 
680 
330 
370 
326 
715 
330 
436 
200 
810 
376 
122 
315 

250 
220 
250 
340 
344 
465 

936 
280 
350 
100 
130 
460 
135 
474 
480 
162 
173 

63 

81 
158 
186 

75 

75 
290 
115 
145 
105 
343 

71 
237 

72 
400 
146 

24 
113 

197 
.   270 
416 
681 
217 
227 
426 
348 
393 
322 
480 
215 
544 
360 
494 
389 
197 
359 

156 

3 

100 

106 

26 

39 
133 
109 

59 
129 

18 
121 
160 

30 
156 
221 

57 
121 

Do 

Do 

Sibylle   

l)u 

Do 

Do 

N^ieide 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Forte 

Do 

Do 

Enemy's 
\    Vessel 
/Captiu-ed. 

Do 

Do 

Thetis    

Do 

Do 

Rivoli 

United  States... 
Do. 

Chesapeake  

Citoyenne  Fran^aise.. 

2,699 

53 
67 
43 

105 
90 

105 

388 

102 

212 
305 
172 
309 
263 
326 

144 
55 
40 

415 

174 
54 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Clorinde    

United  States... 

^Indecisive. 

463 

288 
70 
35 

* 

19 
20 
16 

6 
34 

5 
26 

247 

151 

308 
250 
100 

146 
43 

119 
13 
71 
31 

150 

98 
164 
166 
400 

138 
170 
459 
200 
258 
238 
381 

^ 

Do 

Do 

Villa  de  Milan 

Do 

Do 

United  States... 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

\     British 

)     Vessel 

Captured. 

519 

3,681 

145 

194 

) 

260 

149 

Numbers  not  ascertained. 
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On  Ike  Injlmncc  of  Social  Defjrndation  in  producing  JPauperism  and 
Crime,  as  rxcmpli/icd  in  the  Free  Coloured  Citizens  and  Foreigners 
in  the  United  States.     By  TuE  Key.  Kobeiit  Everest. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  on  Monday,  the  20th  November,  1854,  and 
ordered  by  the  Council  to  be  printed.] 

DirniNO  a  residence  in  India  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  tlie 
social  degradation  of  certain  classes  among  the  Hindoos,  accompanied 
by  great  want  of  moral  character  among  tliose  so  degraded.  In  the 
belief  that  the  latter  of  these  phenomena  was  the  effect  of  the  former, 
or  that,  wherever  a  degraded  class  existed,  they  would  be  found  want- 
ing in  moral  character,  it  was  sought  to  bring  this  idea  to  the  test  of 
numerical  calculation. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  assume  that  what  I  have 
termed  the  want  of  moral  character,  or,  in  other  words,  the  tendency 
to  crime  and  pauperism,  might  be  measured  by  the  proportionate 
lunnbers  of  each  class  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  various  prisons, 
jails,  and  almshouses  throughout  a  country. 

The  United  States,  then,  appeared  to  afford  a  good  example,  in  its 
free  coloured  citizens,  of  a  distinct  class,  socially  degraded,  and  the 
object  was  to  ascertain  in  what  numbers,  relative  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  each,  they  and  the  wliite  race  were  held  in  confinement. 

To  this  end  I  first  collected  from  the  "American  Almanack,"  for 
1853  (a  small  annual  of  statistics  published  in  the  country),  an 
account  of  the  numbers  of  each  race,  wliite  and  coloured,  to  be 
found  in  the  State  Prisons  of  several  of  the  States  at  a  certain 
period,  and  comparing  these  with  the  total  population  of  eacli,  as 
given  by  the  census  of  1850,  I  was  enabled  to  make  out  a  table, 
shewing  the  number  of  State  Prisoners  of  each  race  to  every 
100,000  inhabitants. 

But  when  I  came  to  the  numbers  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
where  the  total  of  foreign  white  prisoners  was  given  separately  from 
the  native,  I  found,  on  comparison,  that  the  proportion  of  the  former 
was  much  greater  in  the  prisons  than  of  the  latter. 

Thus,  by  referring  to  the  table  (A),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  native 
white  Americans  were  in  the  State  Prison  of  Massachusetts  only  in 
the  proportion  of  32  to  100,000  inhabitants,  of  foreigners  97  to 
100,000,  and  of  the  coloured-  race  no  less  than  552  to  100,000.  It 
was  evident,  then,  that  to  obtain  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  difference  between  the  native  white  and  free  coloui-ed  races,  the 
number  of  foreigners  among  the  former  must  first  be  deducted.  This 
could  not  be  done  from  the  imjjerfect  information  aftbrded  by  the 
publication  above  referred  to,  but  I  took  the  opportunity  of  a  visit  to 
the  United  States  to  resume  the  inquiry. 

I  first  obtained,  at  Boston  the  official  report  of  the  House  of 
Reformation  for  juvenile  delinquents,  and  of  the  Almshouses  there,  and 
afterwards,  at  New  York,  visited,  or  obtained  the  reports  of  the  three 
State  Prisons  in  that  state,  besides  the  City  and  County  Jail,  or  Peni- 
tentiary,  the  Workhouse    (wliere  those    under    sentence   for    short 
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periods  are  confined),  the  Almshouse,  and  the  House  of  Eefuge  for 
juvenile  delinquents. 

I  must  here  take  the  liberty  of  stating,  for  those  unacquainted 
with  the  subject,  that  this  House  of  Eefuge  is,  in  fact,  a  house  of 
reformation,  where  juvenile  criminals  and  vagrants  are  sent  instead 
of  to  jail.  Tor  further  particulars  respectiug  it  I  beg  to  refer  to  the 
note  that  accompanies  Table  E. 

From  New  York  I  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  there  pursued  the 
enquir}^  visiting  all  the  public  establishments  that  couLd  throw  light 
on  it.  After  this  I  repaired  to  Washington,  in  the  hope  that,  on  ap- 
plication at  the  census  bureau  there,  tlie  question  would  be  solved  at 
once,  but  I  was  told  that  no  such  information,  as  I  wished,  had  been 
printed. 

I  therefore  made  a  point,  in  a  journey  of  several  thousand  miles 
througli  the  States,  of  visiting  the  State  Prisons,  County  Jails,  and 
Almshovises  on  my  way,  and  obtaining  such  information  as  I  could 
respecting  their  inmates. 

Fi'om  this  I  was  enabled  to  draw  out  at  length  a  table  (A),  for  16 
of  the  principal  States,  shewing  first,  from  the  census,  (1850),  the 
total  population  of  each  class,  native  white,  free  coloured,  and  foreign, 
in  the  State,  next  the  number  of  each  class  in  the  State  Prison,  and 
the  proportion  of  jirisoners  to  100,000  inhabitants.  As  this  informa- 
tion has  either  not  been  printed,  or,  if  printed,  only  in  a  number  of 
separate  official  reports  for  distribution  among  members  of  the  local 
legislatures,  and  which  are  to  be  obtained  only  at  the  respective  State 
Prisons,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  offering  it  to  the  Society. 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  Table  A,  that  the  16  States 
there  enumerated  possess  an  aggregate  population  of  12,143,978 
native  whites,  345,508  free  coloured,  and  1,790,807  foreigners.  As 
the  totals  of  each  class,  for  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  amount 
only  to  17,312,533  (including  32,658  individuals  whose  place  of  birth 
was  unknown),  434,495  and  2,240,535  respectively,  it  is  not  probable 
that  a  more  extended  investigation  would  materially  alter  the  results 
already  obtained. 

Again,  referring  to  the  table  (A),  it  will  be  seen  that,  from  the 
totals  of  populations  and  State  Prisoners  there  given,  the  ratio  of 
these  latter  to  every  100,000  inhabitants  has  been  found  to  be  22  for 
the  white  natives,  224  for  the  free  coloured,  and  78  for  the  foreigners, 
which  numbers  are  to  each  other  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  1 :  10,  and 
1 :  3^,  or  more  correctly,  1  :  lO'lS  and  1 :  3"55,  and  this  is  the  ulti- 
mate fact  which  it  was  desired  to  obtain. 

The  consideration  of  it  enabled  me  to  put  together  a  quantity  of 
scattered  information  I  had  gathered,  during  my  journey,  from  the 
different  Jails,  Almshouses,  and  Houses  of  Eefuge,  for  it  evidently 
mattered  not  whether  the  number  of  prisoners  and  paupers  was 
great  or  small,  in  every  100,000  inhabitants,  so  that  the  ratio  of  one 
class  to  the  other  was  preserved.  I  therefore  made  out  a  Table  (B), 
in  which  is  stated  the  number  of  inmates  of  each  class  in  certain  of 
the  City  and  County  Jails,  Houses  of  Eefuge,  and  Almshouses  which 
I  visited,  but  the  ratio  of  prisoners  to  every  100,000  inhabitants  is 
omitted,  and  instead  of  that,  the  ratio  of  each  class  of  prisoners  to  the 
native  white,  is  given  in  a  separate  table,  marked  C  ;  the  first  term  of 
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the  ratio,  viz.,  the  native  white,  not  beijig  expressed,  as  being  in  all 
cases  equal  to  unity.  These  establishments  being  merely  for  subordi- 
nate distriets  or  counties,  for  the  most  part,  I  have  used  in  making 
the  calculations  the  total  populations  of  tliose  districts  or  counties  as 
given  by  tlie  census,  (1850,)  rather  than  tlie  total  populations  of  the 
States  whicli  were  taken  for  Table  A.  These  different  populations 
are  given  in  a  list  at  the  end  of  the  Table  B,  and  in  the  right  hand 
column  of  that  table  the  number  indicates  which  of  those  in  the  list 
has  been  taken  for  comparison. 

From  the  general  average  at  the  bottom  of  the  Table  C,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  ratio  of  native  whites  in  the  Jails,  Police  Prisons,  &c., 
is  to  the  coloured  : :  1  :  5-48,  in  the  Houses  of  Kefuge  ; ;  1  :  25'20, 
and  in  the  Almshouses  \'.\  :  4  84,  and  the  ratio  of  the  same  to  the 
foreigners  is  in  the  Jails,  Prisons,  &c.  ::  1  :  4'96,  in  the  Houses  of 
Eefuge  ::  1  :  8'80,  and  in  the  Almshouses  ::  1  :  6-i;3. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  ratios  differ,  in  some  degree,  from 
those  derived  from  the  State  Prisons,  which  I  have  placed  in  the  right 
hand  colunni  by  way  of  comparison,  but  the  circuinstances  in  the  two 
cases  difter  greatly.  In  the  State  Prisons  only  crimes  of  a  gi'ave 
nature  are  punished,  such  as  felony;  in  the  County  Jails  and  the 
Police  Prisons,  especially  the  latter,  "  assault  and  battery,"  "  drunk- 
enness," the  disorders  of  a  sailor  ashore,  and  domestic  squabbles,  are 
all  condemned  to  a  short  lock-up. 

The  circumstance  that,  in  the  general  average,  the  ratio  of 
foreigners  to  the  native  whites  is  more  in  the  Almshouses,  than  of  the 
coloured  to  the  same  (the  latter  being  only  4'84,  the  former  6'G3), 
arises,  I  believe  from  the  circumstance,  that  there  is  rather  an  indis- 
position to  admit  them  to  the  benefits  of  the  Almshouses,  than  any 
lack  of  desire  on  their  part  to  get  there.  At  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
I  found  the  coloured  were  not  admitted  at  all  to  the  Almshouses ;  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from  the  Annual  lieport  of  Directors  of  Infirmary 
(March  1st,  1853),  we  learn  that  out  of  3,269  eases  in  which  relief 
was  given  during  the  previous  year,  in  only  10  was  it  given  to 
coloured  people,  and  only  for  interment. 

Referring  again  to  the  Table  A,  it  will  be  observed  that  tlie 
number  of  State  Prisoners  to  100,000  inhabitants,  differs  greatly  in 
different  states,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  semi-in- 
dependent states,  each  with  its  own  code  of  laws ;  thus,  in  Connec- 
ticut, a  number  were  in  the  State  Prison  for  adultery,  but  nowhere 
else.  In  the  Pennsylvania  State  Prisons,  the  separate  system  prevails, 
which  is  much  more  severe  than  any  other,  and  this,  consequently, 
may  account  for  the  small  numbers  to  be  found  there.  In  tlie 
southern,  or  sla^'e  states,  the  number  of  State  Prisoners  appears  to  be 
smaller  than  in  the  north,  but  this,  probably,  i^rises  from  tiie  circum- 
stance that  these  ai*e  more  inclined  to  the  summary  and  less  trouble- 
some modes  of  flogging  and  hanging.  "  North  Carolina,"  says  the 
report  of  the  State  Prison  (Kichmond,  Vii'ginia),  "has  never  departed 
from  the  old  system  of  the  gallows."  It  has  no  State  Prison,  neither 
has  South  Carolina ;  Georgia  has  one,  but  it  is  much  found  fault 
with  by  influential  people;  Mississippi  has  one,  but  no  coloured  are 
admitted  there. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  information  derived  from  Tables  B  and 
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C  does  not  invalidate  the  concliisious  obtained  from  Table  A,  namel}^ 
that  for  equal  numbers  of  difterent  classes  of  the  population,  the 
ratio  of  coloured  prisoners,  and  of  foreign  to  the  whole,  is  greater 
than  of  the  white  natives  (tlius  evincing  a  greater  tendency  to  poverty 
and  crime  in  those  two  races)  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  confirms  them. 

Eeverting  again  to  the  details  of  Table  A,  we  find  that  in  one  of 
the  States,  the  details  of  which  are  there  given,  the  populations,  &c. 
have  been  taken  from  the  "  American  Almanack,"  (1853,)  in  which 
the  whites  are  not  subdivided  into  natives  and  foreigners,  so  that,  to_ 
complete  the  table,  it  was  necessary  to  assign  to  it  a  proportion  of 
foreign  criminals  equal  to  what  prevails  in  one  or  two  of  the  conti- 
guous States:  the  name  of  the  State  is  Vermont.  The  number 
which  is  given  upon  analogy  is  marked  with  an  asterisk,  but,  as  the 
State  to  which  it  belongs  is  not  among  the  most  populous  aud  im- 
portant, no  probable  alteration  in  it  would  materially  influence  the 
general  result. 

The  question  then,  being  regarded  for  the  moment  as  proved,  it 
naturally  occurs  to  us  next  to  inquire  what  is  the  cause  of  such  a 
result,  w  hich  appears  to  be  general. 

1.  The  greater  or  less  density  of  population  in  different  States,  by 
gi\ing  greater  or  less  facilities  for  the  concealment  of  crime,  may 
aftect  the  proportions  existing  between  the  criminals  of  different 
States,  but  cannot  influence  those  between  criminals  of  different  races 
in  the  same  state :  that  reason,  therefore,  may  be  dismissed  from 
consideration. 

2.  The  circumstance  that  the  coloured  do  for  the  same  crimes 
receive  in  some  States  a  longer  term  of  imprisonment  than  the 
whites,  and  thus  would  appear  in  the  State  Prisons  at  any  given  time 
in  larger  proportions  than  the  latter,  might  account  for  a  small 
inequality  of  ratio  between  the  two  classes,  but  not  for  the  very 
large  one  we  have  ascertained,  viz.,  1  :  10-18.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  the  eastern  State  Prison  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia. 
In  the  years  1850,  1851  and  1^49,  316  white  prisoners  were  dis- 
charged, after  having  altogether  completed  a  term  of  imprisonment 
amounting  to  732  years,  or  2  years,  3  months,  and  21  days  for  eacli 
individual;  while  during  the  same  period  91  coloured  were  discharged, 
having  completed  a  total  of  239  years — 2  years,  7  months,  and  15  days 
for  each.  Now  these  two  periods  are  to  each  other  very  nearly  in 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  months  of  which  each  is  composed, 
viz.,  ::  27  :  31,  whereas  the  number  of  State  Prisoners  to  100,000  in- 
habitants of  each  class  was,  respectively,  10  and  198,  an  inequality 
by  no  means  to  be  accounted  for  from  a  small  difterence  in  the  dura- 
tion of  imprisonment. 

3.  It  may  be  asserted  that  the  greater  tendency  to  crime  and 
poverty  among  the  coloured  race  may  be  caused  by  their  want  of 
education.     Let  us  see  how  far  this  reason  holds  good. 

If  we  assume  the  not  being  able  to  read  and  write,  as  the  test  of 
want  of  education,  we  shall  find,  that,  in  the  16  states,  over  which 
oin-  investigation  has  extended,  the  total  numbers,  in  such  a  predi- 
cament, of  each  class,  were,  by  the  census  of  1850— 

Native  Wliites.                                  Coloured.  foreign. 

420,497         69,630 166,161 
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Comparing  these  amounts  with  the  total  population  of  each  class,  as 
given  in  Table  A,  the  number  that  cannot  read  and  write  of  each,  in 
every  100,000  of  population,  is 

Native  Wliites.                                Coloured.  Foreign. 

3,463         20,439         9,278 

These  numbers  arc  to  each  other,  very  nearly,  ::  1  :  5"93  and  :  2'68, 
whereas  the  ratio  in  which  equal  numbers  of  the  different  classes  were 
found  in  the  State  Prisons,  was  by  Table  A,  1  :  lO'lS  and  :  3'55. 

It  is  clear  then,  that  there  is  a  portion  of  this  inequality  of  ratios 
which  want  of  education  cannot  account  for,  even  though  we  suppose 
it  everywhere  to  have  produced  a  full,  or  proportionate,  effect. 

Besides,  this  reasoning  will  only  hold  good  where  the  whole  of 
the  prisoners  are  uneducated,  i.  e.,  cannot  read  and  write. 

In  such  a  case  if  we  had  1,000  or  100  individuals,  and  no  other 
causes  were  in  operation  to  influence  the  result,  we  might  expect  to 
find  the  difierent  classes  divided  according  to  the  ratios  we  have  above 
laid  down,  viz.,  1  :  5"93  .  2*68.  If  we  then  took  an  equal  number  of 
educated  prisoners,  we  might  expect  among  them  to  find  these  ratios 
changed,  for  the  same  cause  that  increased  the  chance  of  any  one 
class  being  found  in  greater  propoi'tion  than  the  others  among  the 
uneducated  would  diminish  the  probability  of  its  being  found  even 
in  equal  numbers  among  the  educated.  Thus,  taking  the  case  above, 
the  native  whites,  we  suppose,  are  found  uneducated  to  the  number 
of  3,463  in  100,000  inhabitants,  and  the  coloured  to  the  number  of 
20,439  in  the  same.  Suppose  also  that  the  uneducated  are  confined 
in  the  proportion  of  1  :  10,  and  the  educated  only  in  that  of  1  :  20, 
then  the  number  of  uneducated  prisoners  woidd  be  34G  +  2,043 
=  2,389,  and  the  number  of  educated 

100,000  -  3,463  ^  100,000  -  20,439  _  .  oop  ^  o  q^q 
20 "^  '20  -  ^'^^  "^  '^"^^^- 

Now  we  have  not  often  any  information  upon  the  education  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  official  reports,  but  in  5  of  the  16  states  we  have, 
and  they  belong  to  the  most  populous — Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  New  York.  "We  are  there  informed  that 
out  of  a  total  of  2,539  confined  in  these  5  prisons,  1,332  could  read 
and  write,  and  1,207  only  could  not.  We  cannot,  therefore,  ascribe 
the  greater  tendency  to  crime  among  the  coloured  to  ignorance  alone, 
though  that  may  in  some  degree  promote  it. 

Three  other  modes  of  accounting  for  these  phenomena  have  been 
suggested  to  me.  In  the  case  of  the  negro,  it  is  said  that  his  physical 
organization  is  deficient,  or,  as  the  phrenologists  would  call  it,  the 
conformation  of  his  skull.  In  the  case  of  the  emigrants,  it  is  said 
they  are  the  worst  part  of  the  population  of  their  respective 
countries.  Neither  of  these  causes  will  account  for  the  differences 
between  the  various  classes  of  emigrants. 

Thirdly,  it  has  been  said  that  the  differences  in  crime  between 
the  emigrants  arise  from  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  religion. 

But  this  Avill  not  account  for  the  great  difi"erence  between  Sweden 
and  Norway,  where  both  countries  are  Protestant. 

Unable,  then,  to  assign  any  other  cause  to  the  phenomena,  we 
must  revert  to  the  one  to  which  we  alhided  at  the  commencement  of 
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this  paper,  viz.,  that  the  social  degradation  of  a  class,  generally 
speaking,  and  of  the  coloured  race  in  this  particular  instance,  is  the 
cause  of  its  greater  tendency  to  crime  and  poverty. 

If  we  consider  how  it  is  that  this  happens,  it  naturally  occurs  to 
us,  that  they  who  hare  had  the  misfortune  to  be  placed  by  birth  in  a 
degraded"  position,  are  not  likely  to  entertain  any  friendly  feelings 
towards  those  who  from  their  infancy  have  been  accustomed  to  treat 
them  with  contempt.  Moreover,  their  lot  in  life  is  fixed ;  there  is 
little  or  no  hope  of  bettering  their  condition  and  of  ensuring  respect. 
They  have,  therefore,  no  inducement  to  practise  self-denial  for  the 
present  from  a  regard  to  the  future.  The  sensual  enjoyments  of  life 
are  those  alone  which  circumstances  allow  them  to  look  to. 

A  train  of  conditions  exactly  opposite  to  these  concur  to  form  the 
character  of  the  white  citizen  of  the  Free  States.  He  is  born,  even  if 
he  be  poor,  among  equals  and  friends.  Nothing  tends  to  awaken 
feelings  of  malice  or  antipathy  within  him.  The  honours  of  the  state 
are  fully  and  fairly  thrown  open  to  him,  and  he  becomes  conscious, 
from  an  early  age,  that  upon  himself  alone  depends  the  position  in 
life  which  he  is  to  attain.  Thus  he  learns  to  practise  self-denial,  in 
the  hope  of  bettering  himself  for  the  future.  He  is  free-spoken  and 
unaccustomed  to  deceit,  resembling  in  these  respects  the  nations  of 
Europe,  such  as  the  Swiss  and  Norwegians,  whose  institutions  are 
partly  similar  to  his  own.  Like  them,  he  becomes  self-relying,  frugal, 
and  industrious,  and,  like  them,  does  not  shrink  in  early  life  from 
exiling  himself  from  home,  to  return,  after  years  of  toil,  with  wealtli 
and  credit. 

Besides,  where  every  man  is  a  legislator,  liis  own  feelings  are  in- 
terested in  observing,  and  encouraging  others  to  observe,  the  laws 
wliich  he  lias  himself  assisted  in  making.  He  is  no  longer  a  mere 
labour-machine,  drudging  for  the  benefit  of  others,  but  a  partner  in 
the  concern. 

I  have  named  these  two  nations,  the  Swiss  and  Norwegians, 
because  among  them  I  first  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
efteet  of  certain  circumstances,  analogous  to  tliose  whicli  prevail  over 
the  Eree  States,  in  developing  the  good  feelings  of  mankind  and  ele- 
vating their  views.  The  character  of  the  Swiss  is  known  to  every- 
one. Erom  Table  A  it  will  be  seen  how  far  that  of  the  white  native 
of  the  States  compares  with  the  general  European  one.  The  general 
ratio  for  State  Prisoners  is  ::  1  :  f3"55. 

But  from  the  information  given  in  the  ofiicial  reports,  I  was 
enabled  to  make  out  a  further  table  (D  1),  for  12  of  the  states,  shewing 
tlie  number  of  European  State  Prisoners  in  each  State,  their  native 
countries,  and  tlie  total  popidation  of  each  description  residing  there. 
Erom  this  a  further  comparison  was  made  of  the  tendency  to  crime 
in  each  nation  separately,  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  each  that 
were  to  be  found  in  the  State  Prisons  to  every  100,000  inhabitants. 

The  numbers  are  much  too  small,  in  many  cases,  to  be  relied  on, 
yet  I  cannot  help  pointing  out  as  extraordinary,  if  only  a  coincidence, 
tliat  tlie  three  nations  whose  institutions  are  most  analogous  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  viz.,  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  Holland,  should 
agree  with  them  in  the  comparative  absence  of  criminality  and 
pauperism  among  their  peoples.  (See  Tables  D  1,  D  2,  D  3,  E,  also 
Note  on  Table  D  1.) 
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1  liavo  now  only  to  state  liow  far  I  have  beeu  made  aware,  since 
these  inquiries  were  commenced,  tliat  tlie  object  of  them  has  beeu 
anticipated. 

It  became  known  to  me  very  early,  that  the  greater  tendency  of 
the  coloured  race  to  commit  crime  had  beeu  remarked  by  M.  Siljes- 
trom,  the  Swede,  and  by  Michel  Chevalier  ("  Lettrcs  sur  I'Ame- 
rique  du  Nord.")  But,  beyond  this  general  fact,  I  knew  nothing 
until  my  own  investigation  was  nearly  concluded,  when,  on  visiting 
the  State  Prison  of  Virginia,  at  Eichmond,  I  waa  favoured  by 
]Mr.  Charles  S.  IMorgan,  the  Superintendent,  with  a  copy  of  his 
official  reports  for  two  years  (1851  and  1853-4).  In  the  first  of 
these  the  subject  is  cursorily  touched  upon  (p.  12),  but  in  the  latter, 
two  tables  are  drawn  out  (pp.  41-45^,  one  shewing  the  numbers  of 
each  class  received  in  the  State  Prisons  of  5  states,  and  the  proportion 
which  each  bore  to  their  respective  populations.  From  this  it  would 
appear,  that  for  equal  populations  the  ratio  of  white  cnminals  is  to 
that  of  coloured  : :  1  :  7'91.  Prom  the  second  table,  which  is  that  of 
the  numbers  confined  in  the  prisons  of  eight  States,  he  derives  the  ratio 
of  1  :  1071.  The  first  of  these  coincides  best  with  the  deductions 
I  have  obtained  from  Table  A,  considering  that  he  has  not  separated 
the  foreigners  from  the  native  whites. 

In  the  Abstract  of  the  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States 
(Washington,  1853),  it  is  stated,  that  "  the  whole  number  convicted 
of  crime  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1850, 
was  about  27,000  ;  of  these  13,000  were  natives,  and  14,000  foreign 
born.  The  native  prisoners  include  coloured  convicts,  the  numbers  of 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  state."  Pauperism  : — "The  whole  number 
of  persons,  who  have  received  the  benefit  of  the  public  funds  of  the 
different  States  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  persons  amounts  to 
134,972 ;  of  this  number  there  were  68,538  of  foreign  birth,  and 
66,434  Americans.  Of  those  termed  Americans  many  are  free 
persons  of  colour  "  (pp.  28-29).     IS'ow,  compare 

Natives.  Foreiguers. 


Total  Pop.  Criniiiials. 

17,737,505  :  13,000 

: :   100,000  :  73-3 

Total  Pop.  Paupers. 

17,737,505  :  66,434 

: :   100,000  :  374-5 


Total  Pop.  Criminals, 

and  2,210,828  :  14,000 

:  :   100,000  :   633-2 

Total  Pop.  Paupers. 

and  2,210,828  :  68,538 

:  :   100,000  :  3100-1 


These  ratios  are  even  of  gi^eater  inequality  than  those  I  have  obtained. 
I  cannot  quit  the  subject  without  begging  to  draw  attention  to 
No.  4,  Table  B,  of  those  received  or  discharged  from  the  City  Prisons 
•of  New  Tork.  In  three  years,  ending  1852,  a  total  of  68,456  prisoners 
were  received  or  discharged  from  the  city  pHsons,  which  were  thus 
divided — 

Native  Whites.  Free  Coloured.  Foreigners. 

12,522         3,757         52,177 

Total  Pop 260,743         13,815         240,989 

I  advert  to  this,  because  there  is  undoubtedly  some  rowdyism,  as  it 
is  called,  and  ruffianism,  in  New^  York,  which  is  apt  to  impress 
travellers  with  an  unfavourable  idea  of  American  institutions,  but  the 
blame,  as  may  be  seen  here,  does  not  lie  with  them. 
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The  foreign  parentage  of  the  criminals  and  pauj^ers  lias  not  been 
traced  out,  but,  if  we  were  to  assume  it  to  be  what  it  lias  been  proved 
in  the  case  of  the  vagrant  children  admitted  to  the  Houses  of  Refuge, 
namely,  to  that  of  the  native  white  Americans,  in  the  proportion  of 
8'8  :  1  (Table  C) ;  then,  as  we  have  before  found,  that,  for  equal 
numbers  of  population,  the  proportion  of  native  white  Americans  was 
to  that  of  the  foreigners  in  the  State  Prisons  ;  !  1  :  3'55,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  proportion  of  native  white  Americans  by  parentage, 
as  well  as  by  place  of  birth,  is  to  that  of  foreigners  by  parentage  as 
well  as  by  place  of  birth  ::  ^V  :  3-55  ::  1  :  8-8  x  3-55  ::  1  :  31-240. 
So  little  are  the  institutions  of  the  country  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  crime.  In  fact,  the  effects  of  them  are  very  similar  to  what  are 
obtained  under  free  trade.  The  manufacturer,  deprived  of  protection, 
more  than  makes  up,  by  increased  vigilance  and  skill,  for  the  want  of 
artificial  aid,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  influential  classes,  in  those 
countries  where  power  rests  with  the  people, labour  with  wonderful  soli- 
citude in  forming  them  to  industrious  aud  moral  habits.  An  idle  and 
dissolute  man,  invested  with  political  power,  is  felt  to  be  a  public 
nuisance,  and  the  doctrine  that  '  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights  '  is  fully  acted  upon. 

That  the  degradation  of  their  class  does  embitter  the  minds  of 
.  the  emigrants,  and  they  wish  to  escape  from  it,  may  be  further 
inferred  from  this,  that  the  great  majority  prefer  a  residence  in  the 
United  States  to  one  in  the  adjacent  British  colonies.  Out  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  people  (1,909,543),  who  left  the  United  Kingdom  for 
North  America,  in  10  years,  ending  with  1852  (see  Cheshire's 
"  Results  of  the  Census"),  78'4  per  cent.,  or  nearly  four-fifths,  went  to 
the  United  States.  Yet  there  are  no  physical  or  material  advantages 
in  the  United  States.  Wages  are  full  as  high  in  the  colonies,  and 
land  to  be  had  on  as  easy  terms.  If  we  turn  to  the  South  we  find 
that  the  emigrants  shun  the  slave  states,  where  labour  is  degraded, 
quite  as  much  as  they  do  the  colonies.  Six  of  the  border  free 
states  had,  in  1850,  a  population  of  1,403,629  foreigners,  while  the 
six  adjacent  slave  states,  with  an  area  somewhat  larger,  had  not 
above  190,138,  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  other.  The  difference 
is  well  known  in  the  free  states,  aud  the  reason  I  have  always  heard 
assigned  for  it  by  Americans,  is  the  one  I  have  given,  viz.,  "that  only 
a  low,  mean  set,  who  have  lost  all  self-respect,  willingly  go  where 
labour  is  not  honourable." 

A  singular  confirmation  of  this  remark  may  be  found  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that,  of  the  emigrants  settled  in  the  slave  states,  a  much 
larger  per-centage  is  to  be  found  in  the  State  Prisons  than  of  those 
who  settle  in  the  free  states  (see  Table  A).  In  the  free  states,  the 
number  of  foreign  state  prisoners  to  every  100,000  inhabitants  of  the 
same  class,  varies  from  42  to  105,  while  in  the  slave  states  it  varies 
from  83  to  427.  By  going  through  the  necessary  steps  we  find  the 
former  class  is  found  in  the  State  Prisons  to  the  average  number  of 
70  for  every  100,000,  and  the  latter  to  tlie  number  of  142  for 
100,000.  The  native  white  American  being  22.  The  difference 
would  probably  be  greater  between  the  two  former,  but  that  the 
sparseness  of  population  iu  tlie  slave  states  renders  concealment  of 
crime  very  difficult,  aud  often,  impossible. 
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The  frco  states  referred  to  are  10 :  Vermont,  Maasacluisctts, 
]lliO(lo  Island,  Counectieut,  Micliigau,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana.  The  slave  states  are  6 :  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Virginia. 

Tliat  tins  preference  of  the  emigrants  for  the  comparatively  narrow 
slip  of  country,  called  the  free  states,  ia  not  owing  to  its  superior 
climate  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  consult  the  map.  The 
northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  are 
as  much  crowded  by  emigrants  as  any  other  parts ;  yet  they  are  not 
farther  to  the  north  than  Upper  Canada.  Maryland,  Vii'ginia,  and 
Missouri  are  not  more  exposed  to  the  heats  of  the  south  than  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois ;  yet  the  former  are  nearly  deserted  by  emi- 
grants, the  latter  swarm  with  them.  What  can  it  be  that  determines 
thither  such  a  host  ? 

We  may  then  subdivide  the  "foreigners,"  of  Table  A,  into  two 
classes :  the  one  living  in  the  free  states,  which  may  be  called  the 
one  sensible  to  degradation,  and  the  other  living  in  the  slave  states, 
which  may  be  called  insensible  to  degradation.  The  latter  of  these, 
as  we  saw,  had  a  rate  of  criminality  (142)  approaching  that  of  the  free 
coloured,  which  is  224,  and  we  may  roughly  compare  the  four  classes 
thus  : — let  the  native  white  American  criminals  =  1,  the  emigrant  of 
the  free  states  will  be  3,  of  the  slave  states  6,  the  free  coloured  10, 

The  late  John  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  State,  had  also  observed 
the  greater  tendency  of  the  coloured  race  to  commit  crime,  as 
appears  by  a  manuscript  of  his,  which  was  shewn  me  in  the  Census 
Office,  at  Washington. 

Notes  on  the  Paper. 

1.  There  is,  as  I  understood,  a  law  in  Louisiana,  by  which  free 
coloured  people  are  prohibited  from  living  within  the  State,  unless 
some  respectable  white  person  will  be  responsible  for  their  good 
conduct.  This  may  serve  to  account  for  the  small  per-centage  of  the  race 
in  the  State  Prison  there.  In  the  State  Prison  returns  of  the  other 
slave  states  the  effect  of  severe  laws  may  be  seen  in  a  similar  way. 

2.  If,  instead  of  taking  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  as 
a  test  of  education,  I  had  assumed  the  per-centage  of  children 
attending  school  of  each  class,  the  result  would  not  have  been  very 
different.  Thus,  for  the  principal  states  where  public  instruction  is 
given,  the  school-attending  native  white  children  were — 

In  Massachusetts s'g  of  the  whole  population. 

The  coloured  race g!g  ,, 

In  New  York  the  native  white  were g'.,  „ 

The  coloured ^  „ 

In  Pennsylvania  the  native  white  were \  ,, 


The  coloured. 


B-2 


Altogether,  in  these  3  principal  states,  the  per-centage  of  native  white 
children  attending  school  is  to  that  of  the  coloured  nearly  as  2  :  1. 

The  report  I  heard  of  the  coloured  children  was  that  they  are  in- 
telligent and  quick  enough  when  small,  but,  as  they  grow  up,  they 
cannot  be  brought  to  give  their  attention  to  their  studies  in  the  way 
the  whites  do.  Probably  this  is  because  there  are  no  prospecta  oi 
reward  held  out  to  them  in  life.  They  are  without  hope,  and  con- 
sequently have  only  the  sensual  enjoyment  of  the  moment  to  look  to. 
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3.  It  will  be  observed  that  AVales  is  the  only  covintry  of  Europe 
whose  natives  give  a  per-centage  of  crime  nearly  as  small  as  those  of 
the  United  States,  and  those  (Switzei-land  and  Norway,)  which  have, 
and  Holland,  which  until  lately  had,  similar  institutions.  But  the 
comparison  is  not  fair  between  a  whole  country  and  a  part.  It  is  like 
comparing  a  whole  picture  and  a  part.  Wales  has  no  metropolis  of 
its  own.  The  metropolis  is  London,  where  great  part  of  its  resources 
are  concentrated  and  re-distributed.  Now,  if  we  tiirn  {Journal  of  Sta- 
tistical Society,  vol.  xiii.  p.  63,)  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Barton,  "  On  the  in- 
fluence of  the  subdivision  of  the  soil  in  promoting  the  moral  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales,"  we  find 
that  the  per-centage  of  crime  in  Wales  is,  to  that  of  England  and 
Wales,  nearly  in  the  ratio  which  we  have  obtained  from  the  emigrants 
to  the  United  States,  viz.  1:3.  It  is  also  shewn  in  that  paper  that 
the  per-centage  of  crime  varies  in  the  agricultural  counties  of 
England  and  Wales  with  the  number  of  labourers  kept,  on  the 
average,  by  each  occupier  of  land,  being  least  in  those  where  the 
number  is  least,  and  increasing  with  them.  But  the  small  number 
of  labourers  kept  is  also  a  proof  of  equalization  of  wealth,  which 
condition  American  forms  tend  most  to  preserve. 

If  we  wish  to  see  the  whole  effect  of  institutions  we  must  take 
the  metropolis  into  consideration.  The  average  per-centage  of  crime 
for  the  whole  country  bemg  =  1,  the  metropolis  (Middlesex)  =  1'61, 
the  highest  of  any  division  in  the  country,  while  Wales  is  only  •31.* 

The  superiority  of  character  of  free  peoples  is  an  old  remark. 
"  Of  all  governments,"  says  Milton,  "a  Commonwealth  aims  most  to 
make  the  people  virtuous,  noble,  and  high-spirited."  This  is  so  far 
incorrect,  that  a  Commonwealth,  which  makes  degraded  classes, 
lowers  as  much  as  any  other  form.  It  is  the  equality  of  condition 
which  elevates  the  mass.f 

If  we  turn  to  Table  D  1,  shewing  the  proportion  of  criminals  in 
the  State  Prisons,  natives  of  different  countries,  we  find  (No.  14) 
those  of  British  North  America,  and  (No.  15)  the  white  natives  of 
the  United  States. 

Now,  in  this  case,  we  have  the  two  great  branches  of  the  same 
British  race  side  by  side.  Both  have  the  advantage  of  inhabiting 
new  countries  where  the  rate  of  wages  is  high  and  there  is  abundance 
of  unoccupied  land.  Seventy-eight  years  ago  they  were  the  same 
people.  They  are  still  identical  in  every  respect  but  one.  Yet  the 
first  has  a  proportionate  criminality  of  150  to  100,000  inhabitants, 
the  second  23  ! 

In  Table  D  1,  the  high  criminality  of  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotcli  emigrants  (110,  95,  95)  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  identity  of  language  enables  bad  characters  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  roam  over  the  rural  districts,  where  the  friendly, 
unsuspecting  way  in  which  the  inhabitants  live,  invites  their  depreda- 
tions.    The  other  foreigners  are  more  confined  to  the  great  cities. 

A  correction  which  is  due  for  the  difierence  of  time  between  the 
dates  of  the  prison  returns,  and  that  of  the  census,  has  not  been 
applied.     It  is  slight,  except  for  the  lists  marked  D  2  and  E  ;  the 

*  See  for  this  Mr.  Rawson's  Paper  {Journal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  ii.) 
t  Another  observation  of  similar  import  regarding  the  structure  of  language  is, 
that  the  word  "  viilany"  means  the  act  of  a  villain,  or  person  of  degraded  caste. 
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first,  of  the  State  Prisoners  in  tlie  eastern  State  Prison  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  20  years,  the  second,  tlie  inmates  of  the  House  of  Refuge, 
New  York,  for  19  years. 

The  trifling  difference  in  the  criminality  of  the  native  white 
Americans,  sliewn  in  the  two  Tables  A  and  D  1  (22  and  23),  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  latter  more  prison  lists,  embracing 
a  longer  period  of  time,  have  been  taken  into  the  comparison. 

Additional  Note  on  the  Emigrants. 

The  preference  of  the  emigrants  for  the  United  States  has  been  denied,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  they  only  embark  for  the  ports  of  the  States  on  their  way  to  Upper 
Canada.  I  cannot  find  any  foundation  whatever  for  tliis  statement,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction.  Large  numbers  take  the  route  through 
Canada  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  the  cheapest  way  to  the  western  states  of  the  Union 
(see  for  this,  3rd  Report  of  Emigration  Committee,  18H8,  p.  111).  Besides,  "  It  is 
certain  (says  the  Census  Report  of  1851,)  that  the  emigration  from  the  United  King- 
dom contributes  largely  to  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  States." 

The  published  returns  are  somewliat  defective,  but  we  may  obtain,  approximately, 
the  numbers  that  have  left  for  the  States,  thus, — 

Persons. 
From  the  end  of  1824  to  tha  end  of  1849  (25  years),  there  emigrated  to)  ,  ^~„  „  „ 

the  United  States  from  the  United  Kingdom I     '        ' 

Allow  for  the  preceding  four  years  (1820  to  1824),  on  the  supposition  ■» 

that  the  number  of  emigrants  to  the  States  bore  the  same  proportion!         „„  „„„ 

to  those  to  British  North  America  that  they  did  in  the  succeeding  four  j  ' 

years,  1824  to  1828  inclusive J 

Allow  for  the  preceding  twenty  years,  1821  to  1800,  at  the  same  rate  of  I        ,,   „.„ 

decrease  as  takes  place  from  1841  to  1821     '  ' 

Add  for  those  that  embarked  in  the  first  four  months  of  1850  (one-third |         ^     „   „ 

of  the  whole  year)    f        74,.i&y 

Total 1,420,049 

Natives  of  United  Kingdom  residing  in  United  States,  June  1850,  by)  ,  o  .n  qio 
Census ,   1,^40,812 

Difference 79,237 

Or  rather  more  than  5  per  cent.,  a  difference  which  is  obviously  too  small  for  the 
losses  by  death  in  so  long  a  period,  and  with  the  large  mortality  which  is  usually 
experienced  by  emigrants.  We  are  therefore  reduced  to  one  of  two  suppositions, 
either  a  large  number  left  the  British  ports  without  being  registered,  or  they  passed 
from  the  British  Provinces  into  the  States. 

If  this  calculation  be  rejected  on  account  of  the  uncertain  elements  which  it 
contains,  then  we  have  still  to  explain  how  it  happens  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  natives  of  British  North  America  are  also  found  in  the  United  States.  By  tlie 
American  Census  of  1850,  we  learn  that  they  amounted  to  147,711  persons.  The  total 
population  of  British  North  America  was,  by  the  censuses  taken  in  different  parts  of 
it  (luring  the  years  1848-51  and  1852,  2,6G2,695  persons,  while  the  total  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was,  by  the  Census  of  1851,  27,075,145  persons.     Now, 

2,662,695   :       147,711    :  :   100   :   5-547  and 
27,675,145  :   1,340,812  ::   100  :%4-845. 

So  that  the  per-centage  of  emigrants  from  the  British  Provinces  was  rather  larger 
than  it  was  from  the  parent  country  itself. 

This  similarity  of  per-centage  may  be  accounted  fjr  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  masses  in  the  two  countries  are  influenced  by  a  similar  sentiment ;  but,  if  we  reject 
that,  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  two  widely  dirier,  and  there  is  no  other  means 
of  comparison. 

The  migration  is  very  large.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  Great  Britain  was  by 
the  last  census  under  60,000,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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Table  A. 
Shewing  the  Total  Amount  of  Population  of  each  Description,  Native    White,  Free 
Coloured,  and  Foreign,  in  several  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Census  0/ 18."0;  also 
the  Number  of  Prisoners  of  each  Description  Confined  in  the  respective  State  Prisons, 
and  the  Projyortion  of  Prisoners  of  each  Class  to  100,000  Iiihaliitavts. 


Tot 

1  Pupulatic 

Xunili 

-r  of  Prisoners  con- 

Nuiiilicr  of  Prisoners  of  each 

II. 

fined  in  St;ite  Y 

risons. 

Classto]ll(),()(IOInl 

abitants. 

Native 

Free 

Foreign. 

Native 

Free 

Foreign. 

Native 

Free 

Foreign. 

White. 

Coloured. 

White. 
63 

Coloured. 
2 

White. 

Coloured. 

1.  Vermont   .... 

279,383 

718 

33,688 

26 

23 

279 

77* 

2.  Massacliu  setts 

819,144 

9,064 

163,598 

264 

50 

158 

32 

552 

97 

3.  Rhode  Island 

119,975 

3,670 

23,832 

24 

6 

15 

20 

163 

63 

4.  Connecticut  . . 

3-24,095 

7,693 

38,374 

95 

41 

21 

29 

533 

55 

5.   New  York     . . 

2,388,830 

49,069 

655,224 

842 

226 

543 

35 

463 

83 

6.  New  Jersey  . . 

405,403 

23,810 

59,804 

81 

53 

63 

20 

223 

105 

7.   Pennsylvania 

1,953,276 

53,626 

303.105 

204 

106 

138 

JO 

108 

45 

8.  Michigan  .... 

339,223 

2,583 

54,593 

70 

16 

45 

21 

619 

82 

9.  Ohio 

1,732,698 

25,379 

218,099 

325 

63 

91 

19 

21 0 

42 

10.   Indiana 

919,278 

11,263 

55.537 

102 

14 

26 

11 

124 

47 

11.  Miirvland  .... 

366,650 

74,723 

51,011 

105 

114 

63 

29 

153 

123 

Vi.    Viri;inia     . .  . . 

871,393 

54,333 

22,953 

121 

67 

19 

14 

123 

83 

13.   Kentucky  . .  .  . 

728,711 

10,011 

31,401 

114 

18 
No 
Coloured 

34 

16 

180 

108 

14.  Mississijipi     .. 

290,347 

4,782 

37  ■ 

5 

13 

105 

received. 

15.  Louisinna  .... 

18S.5.58 

17,462 

67,308 

94 

10 

109 

50 

57 

162 

16.  Alahania   .... 

418,015 

2,265 

7,1<)8 

123 

1 

32 

29 

44 

427 

Totals  and  Gene-  1 
ral  Average  . .  J 

12,143,978 

345,568 

1,790,807 

2,661 

775 

1  ,o.S8 

22 
::    1 

224 

1018 

78 
:   3-55 

Note. — Those  of  nnktiown  nativity  have  not  been  included  among  the  native  white  population, 
but  they  ha^  e  among  the  coloured.   In  these  latter,  however,  they  only  amount  to  a  small  fraction, 

1.  Vermont. — The  nun;bers  were  taken  from  the  American  Almanack  (185."'.).  The  total 
number  of  white  prisoners  tiiere  given  is  divided  according  to  the  ratio  which  obtains  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island.  2.  Massachusetts. — Numbers  taken  from  American  Almanack. 
3.  Rhode  Island.— Official  report  for  year  ending  Dec.  31st,  18r)2.  4.  Connecticut. — Year 
ending  March  31st,  1851.  5.  New  York. — Official  reports  of  the  3  state  jjrisons  :  Auburn, 
Sing-Sing,  and  Clinton,  for  the  year  1850.  6.  New  Jersey. — The  numbers  were  taken  from  the 
American  Almanack  (1854).  Total  confined  Dec.  31st',  1852.  7.  Pennsylvania. — Average 
from  official  reports  for  3  years,  1851,  1850,  and  1849.  In  the  eastern  prisons  the  nativities 
were  only  given  of  those  admitted  during  each  year,  and  the  difference  of  colour  in  those  remaining 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  total  of  whites,  then,  in  confinement,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  is 
divided  according  to  the  ratio  obtained  from  the  admissions.  8.  Michigan. — The  numbers  were 
taken  from  the  American  Almanack  (1854).  Total  confined,  Nov.  30th,  1850.  9.  Ohio. — The 
difference  of  colour  is  not  stated  in  the  official  report  of  the  Columbus  State  Prison,  which  I 
obtained,  but  the  nativities  are  given  of  those  in  confinement  at  the  end  of  the  year  (30th 
Nov.  1851),  the  total  number  being  4G9.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  prison,  Dec.  9th  (1853), 
the  total  number  of  prisoners,  as  stated  to  me  bv  the  warden,  then  wa.^  531,  of  which  the  coloured 
were  60.  Now  531  :  60  :  :  4()9  :  53,  total  calculated  number  on  Nov.  30th,  1851.  10.  Indiana. — 
Total  number  in  confinement  30th  Nov.  1850,  from  the  official  report  for  the  year,  of  the  state 
prison,  Jeffersonville.  11.  Maryland. — Total  number  in  confinement,  Nov.  30th,  1851,  from 
official  report  of  state  prison,  Baltimore,  for  the  year.  12.  Virginia. — Total  number  remaining 
30th  Se])t.  1851,  from  official  report  of  state  prison,  Richmond.  13.  Kentucky. — Total  number 
in  prison  20th  Oct.  1851,  from  official  report  of  state  prison,  Frankfurt,  Kentucky.  14.  Mis- 
sissippi.— Total  number  in  prison  30th  Nov.  1852,  from  the  official  report  of  the  state  prison, 
Jackson.  I  was  informed  by  the  keeper  that  no  coloured  people  were  sent  here.  15.  Louisiana. 
— From  a  manuscript  which  the  warden  allowed  me  to  copy  of  the  number  in  confinement  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  state  prison,  Baton  Rouge  (Jan.  2nd,  1854).  16.  Alabama. — 
From  report  of  state  prison,  Wetumpka.  Total  number  confined  Oct.  1st,  1852. 
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Table  B. 

Shotoinfl  the  Numhcr  of  Prisoners  of  each  Class,  Native  IVhite,  Free-Coloured,  and  Foreign, 
in  the  ,Tails  and  IIouscs  of  Correction  of  the  different  States,  also  the  same  for  the  Inmates 
of  Almshouses  or  Paupers,  and  the  Inmates  of  Houses  of  Refuge.  In  the  latter  case  the 
children  of  foreign  parents  are  substituted  for  the  "Foreign." 


Jails  and  Houses  of 
Correction. 

Houses  of  Refuge. 

Almsliouaes  and  Paupera. 

No.  in  the  l.i.^t 
of  Total  Popu- 
lations n«ed  iu 
calculating 

Native 

l''ree 

Foreign. 

Native 

Free 

Foreign. 

Native 

Free 

Foreign. 

White. 

Colurd. 

White. 

Colord. 

White. 

Coloured. 

the  Ratios. 

l.Miissaclnisetts    

6,550 

498 

5,072 

I. 

2.  Boston  Citv  Report... 

18 

140 

614 

"20 

743 

2. 

3.  Rlioilclshnd  

"135 

"io 

190 

3. 

4.  New  York,  received ~j 
or  discharged  from  > 

4.174 

1,252 

17,392 

Citv  Prisons  ) 

5.  Bbi(''l<well'3   Island^ 
(CilV  and  County  S 

255 

92 

803 

Jail)  Nov.  10, 185:5  ) 

4. 

6.  Admission  to  Peni-") 

tentiary  Hospital,  ^ 

370 

137 

1,496 

1850 ) 

7.  Workhouse    (PettyS 

Offenders      under  > 

104 

17 

298 

Sentence)    j 

8.  House  of  Refuge — "^ 
Average  iux  5  yrs.,  [• 

54 

25 

209 

New  York  S. 

1818-52   inchlsive  ) 

(See  A.) 

9.  Almshouse,  Black-^ 

well's  Island,  and  1 

614 

503 

1,741 

Coloured  Home —  f 

Admitted,  1S50  ...  ,) 

Do.  Bellevue  Hos--j 

pital  and  Coloured  >[ 

617 

53 

3,081 

Asylum   ) 

. 

4. 

10.  Out-door  Relief  to"\ 

poor— in  money —  / 

2,908 

474 

8,594 

persons    relieved,  f 
1850 ) 

In  fuel 

3,537 

1,984 

20,547, 

ll.rhiladelphiallouse-) 

of  Refuge — Avg.of  > 

150 

104 

45 

Pennsylvania 

1852,51,50    ; 

State  (A.) 

12.  County  Jail,  Moya-) 
mensing i 

CO 

44 

49' 

Confined,  not  sentcd. 

3,252 

1,026 

*2,e55 

IS.Blockley  Ainislise.^ 
Adnntted    during  [■ 
rear  1850-51  J 

1,0G9 

869 

3,416 

5  and  6. 

14.  Pittsburg    County") 

Jail,  Western  Plii-  [■ 

52 

15 

•38. 

ladelphia j 

15.  Maryland,     Balti-S 

more,  County  Jail  >• 

801 

447 

"480 

... 

7. 

10.  Baltimore  City  and) 
County  Almsiiouse  ) 

712 

894 

1-179 

7. 

17.  Oliio,  Cincinnati— ~\ 

Summary    of    in-  ( 

651 

No  colord. 

2,408-) 

door  and"  out-door  f 

relief  ) 

8  and  9, 

Columbus,  Frank-  > 
lin  Infirmary j 

70 

Do. 

146; 

18.  City  ana  County  Jail 

8 

8 

6 

9. 

19.  Virginia         (Rich-') 
niond)  Almshouse  ] 

77 

23 

35 

10. 

20.  County     Jail     and ) 
City  do i 

25 

12 

22 

10. 

21.  New       Orleans  — ^ 

No 

House  of  Refuge  S 

S 

coloured 

73 

11. 

-  for  female  children  ) 

Total   

15,798 

4,153 

28,566 

231 

129 

467 

11,099  1     3,875 

41,850 

Note. — 1.  Numbers  taken  fn 

m  American  Almanack. — 2.  Report  for  year  e 

nding  March  31st,  1853.-3.  Official  Report, 

1852.— 4.  Average  of  1852,  51,  5[ 

.     These  Citv  Prisons  are  Police  Prisons. — 5 

Verballv  given  ac  my  visit. — 6.  Report  — 7, 
to.— 13.  Ditto.— 14.  Verbally  given.— 15,  16, 

Verbally  given  at  mv  visit. — 8.  R 

eports.— 9  and  10.  Ditto.— U.  Ditto.— 12.  Dit 

17.  Reports.— 18.  Verba 

ly  given 

—19.  l)i 

tto.— 20. 

Ditto.— 2 

1.  Ditto. 
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List  of  the  Total  Populations  of  States,  Counties,  &^c.,  used  in  calculating  the 
Ratios  of  the  above. 


1.  Massachusetts  State     

2.  Boston  City,  or  County  of  Suffolk 

3.  Rhode  Island  State  

4.  New  York  County   

5.  Philadelphia  County    

6.  Alleghany  County 

7.  Biiltimore  County     

8.  Hamilton  County 

9.  Franklin  County  

10.  Henrico  County  (Richmond)  

11.  Orleans  County    


Native  Wliite. 


819,144 

93,147 

119,975 

260,743 

271,110 

91,445 

135,350 

87,785 

34,516 

21,290 

42,020 


Free  Coloured. 


9,064 

2,038 

3,670 

13,815 

19,761 

3,431 

29,075 

3,600 

1,607 

3,637 

9,961 


Foreion. 


163,598 

49,632 

23,832 

240,989 

117,891 

43,414 

39,503 

65,459 

6,786 

2,536 

51,227 


Note. — Nos.  1,  3,  6  and  11,  were  omitted  in  computing  the  ratio  for  the  alms- 
houses, and  Nos.  8  and  9  (Ohio)  were  not  used  for  the  Coloured,  as  none  were 
admitted  there.  Nos.  2,  8,  and  11  were  omitted  in  computing  the  ratio  for  the 
jails.  In  taking  the  ratio  for  the  houses  of  refuge  but  four  returns  were  used,  viz., 
No.  2,  that  for  the  state  of  New  York,  and  that  for  the  state  of  Peimsylvania  (which 
are  given  in  Table  A),  and  No.  11.  The  second  and  third  of  these  were  alone  used 
for  the  coloured,  as  in  the  houses  of  those  alone  the  coloured  were  admitted. 


Table  C. 

Shewing  the  Proportion  which  the  Prisoners  and  Paupers,  from  Equal 
Numbers  of  the  respective  Populations,  bear  to  each  other  in  each  Class, 
the  Native  White  American  being  in  each  case  considered  as  unity. 


Jails 

&c. 

Houses  of  Refuge 

Almsliousrs  and 
Fauj)ers. 

State  1 

risons. 

Coloi-d. 

Foreign. 

Colord. 

Foreign. 

Colord. 

Foreign. 

Coloid. 

Foreign. 

1.  Massachusetts  .... 

2.  City  Rept 

3.  Rhode  Island    .... 

4.  New  York  ; — 

4,  5,  6,  7    

8 

6-87 
2-43 
5-66 

7-82 
2-00 

8-13 
2-81 

3-87 
7-34 
4-42 

1-16 
2-05 

3-22 
7-42 

25-50 
24-25 

14-94 

16-00 

]-88 

20-43 

1-42 

7-39 

4-73 
2-58 

1-74 

2-16 

4-77 

7-35 

5-67 
22-08 

3-82 

12-08 

8-00 

13-14 

19-80 

5-24 

11-05 

8-78 

3-35 
3-15 

2-37 

9  &  10 

Pennsylvania : — 

11.  House  of  R 

12  &  14    

4-50 

13 

15 

4-24 

16 

17 

2-31 

18 

19 

5-92 

20 

21 

3-24 

General  Average  ... 

5-48 

4-96 

25-20 

8-80 

4-84 

6-63 

10-18 

3-55 

K    2 
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Note  on  Table  D  1. 
Thinking  the  results  obtained  in  this  table  uncertain,  owing  to  the 
sraallness  of  the  numbers,  I  made  use  of  a  further  list  of  state  pri- 
soners in  the  state  of  New  York  for  1851  and  1852,  which  raised  the 
proportion  for  Switzerland  considerably.  However,  combining  this 
result  with  those  obtained  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  (1)  2)  and 
those  from  the  House  of  Eefuge  (Table  E,)  the  ratio  nearly  returned 
to  its  original  state  in  Table  D  1,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
comparison : — 

Table  showing  the  Numbers  of  State  Prisoners,  Inmates  of  Houses  of  Eefiige, 
and  Paupers,  to  100,000  Inhabitants,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
Magnitude. 


Dl. 


Native  American 23 

Norway    

Holland    25- 

Switzerland 25 

Wales  30 

Germany 67 

France 76 

Irelanti 95 

Scotland   95 

England   110 

Belgium    113 

S])ain  and  Portugal 135 

British  North  America  ...  150 

Italy 270 

Denmark  and  Sweden  ...  285 


Native  American 41 

Switzerland 54- 

Holland    103 

Norway    

Germany 162 

Wales  185 

Belgium    249- 

Denuiark  and  Sweden....  254 

England    424 

Scotland  431 

France 503 

Ireland 530 

Italy 720 

Spain  and  Portugal 1,069 


Combined  R;  suit. 


Native  American 37 

Wales   63 

Switzerland 73 

Holland    98 

Norway    99- 

Gennauy 109 

Belgium   199 

France 201 

England   210 

Scotland  219 

Ireland 236 

Spain  and  Portugal  345 

Italy 428 

Denmark  and  Sweden...  827 


D: 


P;iiip[TS. 


Native  American 145 

Wales   203 

Norway    224- 

Snitzeiland 2''^ 

Holland    27« 

Denmark  and  Sweden  ...  436 

Belgium    787 

England    1,096 

It«ly 1,0;»7 

France 1,136 

Spain  and  Portugal 1,147 

Germany  1.270 

Scotland   1,785 

Ireland 5,069 


There  are  no  Norwegians  in  any  of  these  lists.  Where  any 
number  has  been  inserted  opposite  the  name  of  that  country  it  has 
been  obtained  by  supposing  a  unit  and  dividing  by  the  total  popula- 
tion, placing  the  sign  —  after  the  result  to  show  it  merely  indicates 
that  the  actual  number  was  something  below  the  sum  there  given. 
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On  the  Causes  of  the  Fluctuations  in  tlie  Herring  Fisltery. 
Ey  John  Clegiiorn,  Esq. 

[Head  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  at  Liverpool,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1854.] 

The  Herring  Trade  is  so  important  a  branch  of  national  industry, 
and  is  cliaracterized  by  fluctuations  so  ruinous  to  those  engaged  in  it, 
that  it  appears  to  me  any  facts  that  may  throw  light  on  its  changes 
would  interest  the  association  and  tend  to  the  more  successful 
prosecution  of  the  fishing. 

Popularly  little  is  known  of  the  natural  history  of  the  herring, 
and  to  this  cause  is  to  be  imputed  the  uncertainty  and  loss  that  is  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  its  history.  As  specimens  of  the  jumble  of 
uncertainty  tliat  characterises  the  popular  opinions  on  this  important 
department  of  tlie  subject,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following: — ■ 

To  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  lierring  from  some  of  the 
islands  on  the  west  coast,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
British  Herring  Fishery  says,  in  his  report  for  1844,  p.  7,  "  That  the 
only  rational  manner  in  which  this  phenomenon  can  be  accounted 
for  is,  by  supposing  that  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  cutting  of  the 
sea- weed  for  the  manufacture  of  kelp  on  the  shores  of  the  bays  and 
inlets  where  the  fish  came  regularly  from  the  neighbouring  deeps  for 
the  purpose  of  spawning,  Avhich  thus  deprived  the  ov£e  of  the  means  of 
attachment  and  protection."  In  the  report  for  1848,  the  Commis^^ 
sioners  say,  "All  fishings  are  fluctuating  in  their  character,  and  liable 
to  alternate  diminution  and  increase ;  the  deficiency  alluded  to  can 
excite  but  little  surprise."  In  the  '^  North  British  Daily  Mail,''  a 
Wick  correspondent  writes,  as  follows,  in  July  last.  "  There  are  still 
no  herrings  worth  speaking  of.  We  are  nearly  8,000  crans  sliort  of 
last  year.  It  is  wortli  remarking,  that  in  1834,  twenty  years  ago,  our 
fishing  was  a  complete  failure,  and  that  the  preceding  year's  catch  was 
more  abundant  than  any  tliat  went  before  it.  Last  year  our  fishing 
exceeded  all  preceding  years,  and  now  it  looks  as  if  this  season  wei-e 
to  be  a  counterpart  of  1834.  Have  we  in  these  twenty  years  seen  a 
cycle  in  the  natural  history  of  the  herring?  AVe  know  they  visit 
our  coast  for  food  fitted  to  enable  them  to  mature  their  milt  and  roe. 
Is  the  food  of  the  herring  this  year  deficient  ?     It  looks  like  it. 

Mr.  Hogarth  has  the  salmon  fishing  at  Castlehill,  on  the  Pentland 
Firth,  and  was  there  in  his  yacht  about  a  month  ago.  Mr.  Stewart, 
the  factor  there,  was  on  board,  and  Mr.  Hogarth  said  to  him,  I  can 
see,  from  the  state  of  these  salmon  there,  that  we  will  have  a  poor 
fisliing  tills  year. — Mr.  Stewart.  AVhy  think  you  so  ? — Mr.  Hogarth. 
I  see  they  have  been  hungered.  The  salmon  fishing  has  turned  out 
just  as  Mr.  Hogarth  predicted.  In  the  natural  history  of  the  salmon 
and  the  herring  there  are  many  points  of  analogy. 

At  present  Wick  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  herring  fishery.  "  This 
season  there  were  920  boats  engaged  in  the  fishing  here,  and  the  pro- 
duce has  been,"  says  the  '■'John  O' Groat  Journal,''  "95,680  crans," 
or  barrels.  ()n  comparing  this  with  that  of  1825  we  are  14,000 
barrels  short,  and,  as  compared  with  1830,  we  are  o7,0C0  barrels  less. 
It  is  the  smallest  fishing  since  1840,  and  it  is  61,000  barrels  short  of 
last  year.      Various  surmises   are   afloat   as   to   the  cause  of  this 
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deficiency,  but  tlie  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  the  whole 
falling  off  is  owing  to  two  rough  nights,  on  which  the  boats  did  not 
put  to  sea  while  great  shoals  of  herrings  were  on  the  coast.  That 
this  is  an  erroneous  or  very  partial  view  of  the  matter,  I  infer, 
because  at  all  the  stations  between  Nosshead  and  Cape  "Wrath  the 
fisliing  has  been  a  complete  failure,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  while  for  the  whole  of  Scotland  the  short- 
coming is,  perhaps,  one-third  of  last  year. 

The  cause,  then,  is  general,  and  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  as 
to  this  cause  we  must,  I  apprehend,  make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
the  "life  and  conversation,"  as  Gilbert  A¥hite  says,  of  the  herring. 
Without  entering  into  the  minutise  of  their  lives,  I  would  notice  that 
in  his  "Natural  History  of  Selborne,"  White  says,  "The  two  great 
motives  which  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  brute  creation  are  love 
and  hunger — the  one  incites  them  to  perpetuate  their  kind,  the  latter 
induces  tliem  to  preserve  individuals."  In  obedience  to  those  laws 
the  herring  congregates  on  our  coasts,  for  thei^e  only  they  find  food 
fitted  to  mature  their  milt  and  roe,  and  a  sea  bottom  appropriate  for 
receiving  their  spawn,  consequently  they  are  brought  within  the 
scope  of  those  agents  employed  for  their  capture.  Let  us  see  what 
those  agents  are.  10,974  boats,  41,045  sailors  employing  81,934,330 
square  yards  of  netting,  an  extent  of  netting  that  would  cover  an 
area  of  2(j-^-  square  miles  ;  and  if  the  nets  were  extended  lineally  they 
would  reach  a  distance  of  4,741  miles. 

May  we  not  have  drawn  over  liberally  on  our  shoals  of  herring  ? 
With  such  appliances  may  we  not  have  overfished  the  sea  ?  That  a 
river  or  lake  may  be  overfished,  or  that  the  whales  between  the 
tropics  and  at  the  poles  may  have  their  numbers  so  thinned  that  the 
fishing  would  cease  to  pay,  will  be  readily  conceded ;  but  nobody 
here  ever  dreams  of  imputing  the  failures  in  the  herring  fisliing  to 
our  having  overdone  it.  The  Commissioners  for  the  British  fisheries, 
in  their  Report  for  1S50,  hint  that  overfishing  has  told  on  the  cod 
and  ling,  for  they  say  at  page  3,  "  By  the  statements  of  the  fishermen 
generally,  it  appears  that  the  boats  are  almost  everywhere  obliged  to 
go  furtlier  from  the  land  than  formerly  before  they  find  fish  ;  and 
hence  it  is  assumed  either  that  the  fish  have  changed  their  runs  on 
account  of  the  fishing  that  has  been  carried  on,  or  that  the  fishing 
grounds  near  the  shore  have  been  overfished.  Of  this  there  is  no 
doubt  that  much  longer  voyages  are  now  undertaken  in  connection 
w^ith  the  cod  fishing.  Expeditions  of  smacks  and  other  vessels  to 
Davis  Straits  to  fish  cod  have,  in  recent  years,  been  established  with 
varied  success.  An  attempt  to  increase  the  supplies  of  fish  has  been 
set  on  foot  in  another  direction.  Two  English  smacks  made  difterent 
trips  to  Iceland,  landing  their  fish,  as  they  brought  them  home,  at 
Stornoway,  in  Lewis." 

The  truth  is,  the  cod  and  ling  fishing  in  the  German  Ocean  is 
now  not  worth  the  prosecuting.  Is  it  true  that  a  river  or  a  lake  may 
be  overfished,  that  we  may  extirpate  the  whole  or  so  thin  their 
numbers,  that  they  may  not  be  worth  seeking,  that  even  the  cod  and 
ling  may  De  considered  rare  fish  in  their  old  haunts,  and  yet  with  our 
81,934,330  square  yards  of  netting  make  no  sensible  impi'essiou  on 
the  shoals  of  herrings  ?     Let  us  see  what  has  happened. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  chief  seats  of  the 
lierring  fishing  were  ou  the  west  coast.  "Half  a  century  ago,"  say 
tlie  Commissioners,  "  the  hopes  of  those  engaged  iu  the  national 
fisheries  seemed  to  be  confined  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  lochs  of 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland."  The  west  coast  waters  were  fished  tiU 
fishing  them  ceased  to  pay. 

From  inquiries  I  have  made  into  the  statistics  of  the  herring 
fishing  ou  the  west  coast  stations  and  those  on  the  east  coast  that 
have  been  long  fished,  they  present  a  steady  progression  in  the 
quantities  of  herring  caught  up  to  a  culminating  point,  then  violent 
perturbations  and  final  extinction  as  curing  districts.  Other  waters 
are  tried  and  found  to  pay — the  same  scenes  are  again  enacted  and 
with  like  results.  The  periods  through  which  these  changes  move 
are  varied  by  local  causes.  An  extensive  and  sheltered  seaboard, 
sheltered  from  violent  tides,  fitted  for  the  resort  of  the  herring,  and 
witli  few  stations  fitted  for  the  reception  of  boats,  protracts  the 
]ieriod  towards  extinction,  while  extensive  accommodation  for  boats 
shortens  the  period.  The  conservative  agencies  at  work  are  storms, 
and  the  strict  observance  of  Sunday  during  the  fishing  season,  tlie 
boats  not  going  to  sea  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  nights,  for  then  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  shoals  have  time  to  deposit  their  spawn. 

The  British  Association,  by  directing  attention  to  the  British 
herring  fishery,  will  lend  important  assistance  towards  the  saving  of 
our  fishing  and  the  making  it  a  perennial  source  of  wealth  to  the 
nation. 


On  the  Loans  raised  hy  Mr.  Pitt  during  the  First  French  War, 
1793-1801 ;  tcith  some  statements  in  defence  of  the  Methods  of 
Finding  empJoyed.  By  William  New^makch,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  on  Monday,  the  19th  of  February,  1855.} 

APPENDIX. 

A — Loans  raised  Ijy  Mr.  Pitt,  1703-1801. — Capitals  |  L. — Motions  made  in  Parliament  for  Peace,  De- 

Fuutled  in  the  several  kinds  of  Stock.  cember  1792  to  May  1797. 

B. — Loansraisedhy  Mr.  Pitt,  1793-1801. — Quantity  |  M. — Market  Prices  of  Stocks,  Long  Annuities,  and 

" --     .  of  Scrip,  and  Omnium,  in  eacli  month,  from 

January  1791  to  December  1800,  with   co- 
lumns of  tlie  Equated  Prices. 

N. — detailed  Computations  of  the  effect  produced 
iu  a  period  of  years  by  the  Difference  of  terms 
between  Loans  contracted  in  Low  Rate  and 
High  Rate  Stocks. 

0. — Similar  Computations  as  regards  the  Loan  of 
8,000,000/.,  of  March  1847. 

P. — Statement  in  Detail  of  the  Terms  of  the  several 
Loan.i  1793-1801,  as  given  by  Mr.  Grellier  in 
the  Third  Edition  (1812)  of  his  work  on  the 
subject. 

Q. — General  View  of  all  the  Loans  raised  during 
the  entire  Period  of  the  War,  or  from  1793  to 
1806;  and  computations  as  to  the  General 
Comparative  effect  of  raising  the  Extra  E.x- 
penditure  by  Loans,  or  by  Supplies  within 
the  Year. 

R. — General  Observations  on  the  Contents  of  some 
of  the  Appendices. 


of  Stock  given  for  every  100/.  Money. — Market 
Prices  of  Stock  at  the  time  of  the  Loan. 

C— Loans  raised  by  Mr.  Pitt,  1793-1801.— Amount 
of  the  Annual  Interest  en  each  Loan. 

r.— Income  of  the  United  Kingdom  1792-1802 ; 
and  also  for  181.5, 1825,  and  1852. 

E.— E.vpenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom — same 
years. 

r. — Ket  Revenue  of  Great  Britain  at  seven  dates, 
between  1712  and  1789. 

G. — Imports  and  E.vports.— Great  Britain.— Official 
Values. — Period  of  American  War  1777-83. — 
Peace  1784-92.— Pirst  French  War  1793-1802. 

II. — Corn. — Prices  and  Importations  during  the 
Three  Decennial  Periods  1761-70, 1771-80,  and 
1781-90;  and  for  each  yccir  1791-1802. 

I.— Subsidies  to  Foreign  States  1793-1801. 

J. — Terms  of  the  Loans  raised  by  B'rance  1815-48. 

K.— Mr.  Pitt's  Budgets  1793-1801.— Abstract  of 
New  Ta.ves  Imposed,  with  the  estimated  pro- 
duce when  proposed  to  Pailiament. 
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B.— Loans  raised  hy  Mr.  Pitt,  1793-1801.— Quantity  of  Stock  ^/wn /or 


Sum 

Loans. 

For  every  £100  Money  advanced,  the  Contract 
gave  Stock  and  Long  Annuiiy  as  lollows — 

Kiiiscd 

ill 
Moiifv. 

3 

per  CU. 

4 

per  Ct8. 

5 

per  Cts. 

Long 
Annuity. 

Total 
Rate  Paid. 

£ 

Stock. 

Stock. 

Stock. 

£     S.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

4.500 

1793. 

Loan    (11  Mch.) 

138  8 

4     3    4 

11,000 

i,yo7 

1794. 
II 

Loan    (5  Feb.) 

Navy  Bills    (April) 

100- 

25- 

101 

.      11     5 
for  66-25  yrs. 

4  11     5 

5  1     . 

18,000 
1.490 

1795. 

Loan    (23  Feb.) 

Navy  &  Victs.....(Ap.l) 

100- 

33-3 

108 

.      9     6 
for  65-25  yrs. 

4  16     2 

5  8     . 

18,000 
4,600 

>» 

Loan     (7  Dec.) 

Imperial  Loan    (28  jMay) 

145- 
83-3 

6     6 

for  6  4-25  yrs. 
5      .      . 
for  25  yrs. 

4   13     6 

7  10     . 

7,500 
4,226 

1796. 

Loan    (^lay) 

Navy  &  Victs.  ..  (May) 

145- 

104 

5     6 

for  63-75  yrs. 

4  12     6 

5  4     7 

13  029 

., 

Navy  &  Exch.      (Nov.) 

1  ye- 

138- 

118 

5     7  11 

18,000 

,, 

Loyalty  Loan       (1  Dec.) 

112-5 

5  12     6 

13,000 
1,500 

1797. 

Engl.  &  Irish  Loan  (2  Apl.) 

ns- 

20- 

.      6     . 

for  62'75  yrs. 

6     7     . 

1,C20 

.. 

Impei-ial  Loan  ..  (29  Apl.) 

226-5 

.... 

6  15     6 

15,000 
2,000 

1798. 

Engl.  &  Irish  Loan  (1  MayJ 

200- 

.      4    11 
for  61-75  yrs. 

6     4  11 

3,000 

» 

Loan     (Dec.) 

187-5 

5  12     5 

12,500 
3,000 

!l799. 

Engl.  &  Irish  Loan  (7  June) 

175- 

5     5     . 

18,500 
2,000 

1800. 

Engl.  &  Irish  Loan  ( 1  Mch.) 

157- 

4  14     2 

25,500 
2,500 

il801. 

Engl.  &  Irish  Loan  ( 1 7  Feb.) 

17575 

.... 

5     5     5 

202,372 

5     5     9 

1S55.]  On  the  Loans  raised  ly  Mr.  Fift,  1793-1801. 

every  £100  Money. — Market  Prices  0/ Stock  at  the  time  of  the  Loan. 
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Actual  Maekkt  Prices  at  time  of  Contract. 

Rales  Fielded  by  Actual  Market  Prices. 

3 

per  Cents 

4 
per  Cents. 

5 

per  Cents. 

Lon^ 
Annuity. 

3 

per  Cents. 

4 

per  Cents. 

5 

per  Cents. 

Lon°; 
Annuity. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Yeiirs 
Purcliase. 

£    s. 

d. 

£    S.    d. 

£    s.  d. 

£       s. 

11 

89 

104 

2H 

3  18 

2 

4     9     3 

4   16     2 

4       10 

61 

84 

101 

20 

4     9 

6 

4   15     3 

4    19 

4       15 

08 

85 

106 

20i 

4     8 

2 

4  14     1 

4   14     4 

4       13 

02 

79 

95 

18A 

-4   16 

9 

5     1     3 

5     5     3 

5         4 

02 

78 

95 

184 

4   16 

9 

5     2     7 

5     5     3 

5         4 

05 

83 

102 

19A 

4   12 

3 

4   16     5 

4   18 

4        15 

fiS 

79 

97 

181 

4   12 

3 

5     1     3 

5     3     1 

5         4 

65 

81 

97 

18 

4   12 

3 

4  18     9 

5     3     1 

5         8 

65 

81 

97 

18 

4    12 

3 

4  18     9 

5     3     1 

5         8 

56 

72 

86 

16 

5     7 

5  11     1 

5  16     3 

6         2 

57 

73 

86 

10 

5     5 

3 

5     9     7 

5   16     3 

6         2 

48 

60 

74 

14 

6     5 

6  13     4 

6  15     1 

7 

48 

00 

74 

14 

6     5 

6  13     4 

0  15     1 

7 

48 

58 

71 

13 

-,6     5 

6  17   11 

7     10 

7       12 

54 

66 

80 

15 

5   11 

1 

6     1     3 

6     5 

6       10 

60 

74 

88 

17 

5 

5     8     1 

5  13     7 

5       14 

62 

81 

94 

18i 

'  4  16 

9 

4   18     9 

5     6     5 

5         3 

57 

77 

91 

174 

5     5 

3 

5     3  11 

5     9  11 

5       10 
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These  Three  Tables,  A,  B,  and  C  will,  it  is  believed,  give  a  clear 
insight  into  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  funding  operations  of  1793 
to   1801. 

The  materials  of  the  Tables  have  been  chiefly  obtained  from 
Dr.  Hamilton,  but  the  precise  dates,  quotations  of  prices,  rates  of 
interest,  &c.,  have  been  obtained  from  original  sources. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  tliroughout  these  Tables,  except  in  Table  C, 
I  have  not  pretended  to  give  precise  figures  below  the  thousandth  or 
third  digit  from  the  imit  end :  in  other  words,  I  have  considered 
myself  at  full  liberty  to  dispense  generally  with  the  first  three  vmifc 
figures,  in  order  to  secure  more  space  and  greater  lucidity  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  numerous  columns. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  general  scientific  inquiry  like  the  present, 
it  seems  to  me  that  an  approach  to  accuracy  of  the  nature  now 
described  is  every  way  adequate.  The  case  would  be  diftercnt  if 
the  object  in  view  was  not  to  reason  on  general  results,  but  to  balance 
a  statement  of  account  for  the  pvirposes  of  audit. 

I  also  avail  myself  of  tliis  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  same 
principle  of  discarding  the  three,  and  sometimes  the  four  unit  figures, 
has  been  followed  throughout  all  the  Tables  of  this  Appendix. 

As  already  mentioned  at  page  7  ante,  all  the  Long  Annuities 
quoted  in  these  Three  tables,  A,  B,  and  C,  expire  on  5th  January, 
1860.  The  annuity  of  5Z.  granted  in  connexion  with  the  Imperial 
Loan  of  1795  was  for  25  years  only.  The  amount,  therefore,  of 
Long  Annuity,  granted  from  1793  to  1801,  was  only  311,792?.  per 
annum,  equal,  at  say  an  average  price  of  18  years'  purchase,  to  a 
capital  of  5,61 2,000Z. 

In  the  statements  generally  given  of  the  Loans  raised  during  the 
■whole  of  the  First  French  War,  1st  February,  1793,  to  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  17th  March,  1802,  it  is  usual  to  include  the  8,910,150Z.  of 
Exchequer  Bills  funded  in  November,  1801 — at  an  average  rate  of 
interest  equal  to  57.  5s.  Qd. ; — and  also  the  loan  of  March,  1802,  of 
25,000,0007.  (viz.,  23  millions  for  England,  and  2  millions  for  Ireland), 
raised  at  an  average  rate  of  37.  19^.  2t7.  These  two  operations, 
however,  do  not  fall  properly  under  the  category  of  the  Loans,  of 
which  the  present  Paper  professes  to  treat,  and  hence  their  omission 
in  the  preceding  Table.  In  Appendix  Q  (page  01  seq)  a  general  view 
will  be  found  oif  all  the  Loans  of  the  whole  period  from  1792  to  1816. 
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On  tie  Loam  raised  hy  Mr.  Pitt,  1793-1801. 


[Sept. 


These  Tables  D  and  E  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  from  1792 
to  1802,  have  been  compiled  from  the  materials  given  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, in  that  monument  of  industry  and  skill,  his  quarto  book  of 
tables.  The  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  statement.  No.  11  of 
his  Second  Part.  Previous  to  the  year  1800,  there  were  considerable 
discrepancies  in  most  general  statements  relating  to  finance,  and 
while  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  figures  given  in  these 
tables  (D  and  E),  are  substantially  correct,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
they  may  differ  in  some  respects  from  similar  returns  to  be  found 
in  other  works  of  reputation.  It  was  not  the  least  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
administrative  reforms  that  he  put  an  end  in  a  great  measure  to  con- 
fused statements  of  public  documents  by  introducing  a  greatly  im- 
proved system  of  statistical  records. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Votes  of  men  for  the  Navy  were  45,000 
for  1793  ;  85,000  for  1794 ;  100,000  for  1795  ;  110,000  for  1796 ;  and 
120,000  for  1797-8-9,  and  1800. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  with  equal  clearness  the  number  of  Land 
Forces.     The  votes  for  Militia  and  Eencible  Corps  were  in 
£  £ 


1793  250,000 

1794  1,240,000 

1795  1,631,000 

1796  1,820,000 


1797  1,972,000 

1798  3,798,000 

1799  4,532,000 


F. — Revenue   of  Great  Britain. — Net   Payments  into  the  Exchequer  in  the 

Years  as  under. 


1712.  Peace  of  Utrecht 

1740.  Spanish  War    

,_,,.  I  Commencement  of  Seven  Years' 

17^^-  1     War  

1762.  End  of  ditto 

1774.  Commencement  of  American  War 

1784.  End  of  ditto 

1789.  Peace    


Customs. 

Excise. 

Stamps. 

£ 
1,315 

£ 
1,650 

£ 
93,000 

1,302 

2,580 

117,000 

1,670 

3,351 

129,000 

1,854 

4,592 

265,000 

2,567 

4,570 

notgiven 

3,326 

5,584 

i> 

3,164 

6,861 

" 

Total. 


£ 
3,043 

3,997 

5,150 

6,711 

7,137 

12,995 

15,460 


These  figures  are  compiled  mainly  from  statements  given  by  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  (Hist.  Pub.  Eev.,  II.,  165).  They  are  inserted  as 
convenient  indications  of  the  amount  of  the  Revenue  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  last  century.  In  the  above  table  the  OOO's  are  omitted  in 
the  cols.  Customs,  Excise,  and  Total ;  but  in  the  col.  Stamps  the 
93,000  includes  the  OOO's  at  the  unit  end. 


1855.]  On  the  Loans  raised  ly  Mr.  Pitt,  1793-1801. 
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G. — Imports  and  Exports. — Great  Britain. — Official  Values. — Period  of  the 
American  War,  1777-83. — Period  of  Peace  17B4-02. — First  French 
War  1798  to  1801. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

I'rora 

India  and 

China. 

From 

all  otlier 

Parts. 

Total. 

Total. 

British 
Produce  and 
Manufactures. 

Foreign 
Merchan- 
dize. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1-36 

10-32 

11 

70 

1777-79  (3  yrs.) 

13-10 

8-40 

4-71 

1-35 

10-40 

11 

77 

1780-83  (4    ,,    ) 

13-12 

9-00 

4-13 

3-15 

13-48 

16 

63 

1784-88  (5    „    ) 

16-50 

1300 

4-60 

2-65 

16-44 

19 

07 

1789-92  (4    „    ) 

21-77 

16-00 

5-77 

3-50 

15-76 

19 

26 

1793 

20-39 

13-90 

6-49 

4-46 

17-83 

22 

29 

1794 

26-75 

16-72 

1003 

5-76 

16-97 

22 

73 

4795 

27-31 

16-52 

11-78 

3-37 

19-80 

23 

18 

1796 

30-42 

19-10 

11-32 

3-94 

17-07 

21 

01 

1797 
(1793-97) 

1708 

28-91 

16-90 

1201 

4-21 

17-50 

25 

70 

26-76 

16-63 

10-32 

7-G2 

18-03 

25 

65 

33-80 

20-00 

13-80 

4-28 

22-56 

26 

84 

1799 

36-00 

24-00 

12-00 

4-94 

25-63 

30 

57 

1800 

43-15 

24-30 

18-85 

6-59 

26-20 

32 

79 

1801 
(1798-1801) 

46-90 

25-70 

21-20 

5-86 

23-10 

28 

90 

;V.c96 

'l\\:,0 

16-46 

These  figm'es  are  compiled  maiuly  from  the  Commons'  Eeport  on 
tlie  Outstauding  Demands  on  the  Bank  of  Enghmd,  March,  1797  ; 
and  from  the  Annual  Eegister  for  1799,  (p.  189). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  give  the  Official  Value  only,  that 
is  the  value  as  ascertained,  according  to  a  Custom  House  scale 
of  prices  fixed  in  1697,  and,  therefore,  entirely  obsolete.  Some 
approximation  to  the  Heal  value  was  obtained  by  the  declarations 
made  by  merchants  under  the  Convoy  Act  of  1797,  for  the  years 
1798  to  1800  ;  those  declarations  give  the  following  result,  viz.. 

Exports. — Real  Value. — Declarations  under  Convoy  Act  ofl^QT. 


Year. 


1798 
1799 
1800 


British 
Merchandize. 


£ 
33-15 


38-94 


39-4  7 


Foreign 
Merchandize. 


£ 
not  given. 

11-35 

16-36 


Total. 


£ 
not  given. 

50-29 

55-83 


5r>9 


On  the  Loans  raised  ly  Mr.  Pitt,  1793-1801. 


[Sept. 


These  results  do  not  materially  clliFer  in  the  totals  from  a  calcu- 
lation of  real  value  made  at  the  Custom  House  by  Mr.  Irving,  the 
Inspector,  and  which  was  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

British 
Merchandize. 

Foreign 
Mercliiindize. 

Total. 

1799 

40-08 
45-57 

£ 
8-91 

9-82 

£ 
48-99 

55-40 

1800    

Mr.  Rose,  however,  in  his  pamphlet  ("  Brief  Examination,"  &c.), 
and  it  was  almost  an  official  paper,  gives,  perhaps,  the  best  statement 
now  obtainable  of  the  real  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  between 
1789  and  1805.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  public 
returns  of  the  Custom  House  only  began  to  be  settled  into  any- 
thing like  accurate  form  until  after  the  year  1800,  and  then  mainly 
in  pursuance  of  reforms  of  detail  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had 
felt  most  painfully  in  working  out  his  fiscal  ]jlans,  the  absence 
of  an  adequate  body  of  public  statistics.  Mr.  Eose's  table  is  as 
follows : — 

Statement  of  the  Average  Annual  Real  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports. 
Great  Britain,  during  Periods  of  Five  Years  1789-92, 1795-98,  1802-05, 
as  given  in  Mr.  Rose^ s  pamphlet  0/I8OG. 


Exports. — Keal  Value  of 

Real  Value  of 
Imports 

Periods. 

British  Goods. 

Foreign  and 
Colonial  Goods. 

Total. 

into 
Great  Britain. 

1789-92   (4  yrs.) 
1795-98   (4    „    ) 
1802-05   (4    „   ) 

£ 
27,135,000 

30,648 

42,505 

£ 
7,770,000 

12,393 

14,106 

£ 
34,905,000 

43,042 

56,611 

£ 
37,784,000 

42,261 

53,240 

1855.]  On  the  Loans  raised  hy  Mr.  Pitt,  1793-1801. 
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H. — Corn. — Prices  and  Importations,  S^c,  during  the   Three  Decennial 
Periods,  17G1-70,  1771-80,  1781-90. 


Average 
Price  of 
Wheat. 

Wheat. 
Average  Annual  Excess  of 

Exports. 

Imports. 

£    s.   d. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

1761-70... 

2     2     . 

106,000 

1771-80... 

2     5   10 

29,000 

1781-90.... 

2     8     . 

64,000 

Barley  and  M;ilt. 
Average  Annual  E.vccss  of 


Exports. 


Qrs. 

177,000 

32,000 
96,000 


Imports. 


Qrs. 


Note. — In  these  thirty  years  there  were  oxAj  four  years  during  which  the  annual 
average  price  was  materially  above  the  low  average  of  the  whole  period,  viz.,  1765, 
1767;  '68;  '70. 


Corn. — Prices  a7id  Importations  during  each  of  the  Thirteen  Years  1791- 
1803,  with  the  Amount  o/"  Bounty  Paid  on  Corn  Imported. 


Average 

Annual  Price 

per  Imperial 

Quarter 

of  Wheat. 

Estimated  for  Home  Consumption. 

Estimated 
Import 

Cost. 

Bounties 

Years. 

Wlieat 
Flour. 

All  other             ^  .  , 
Kinds.                •^°*^'- 

Paid  for 

Corn 
Imported. 

1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 

£    s.  d. 
2     8     7 
2     3     0 
2     9     3 

2  12     3 

3  15     2 

Qrs. 

222,000 
4  70, 
22, 
490, 
328, 

Qrs. 

842,000 

918, 
1,139, 

973, 
1,149, 

Qrs. 
1,064,000 
1,388, 
1,211, 
1,463, 
1,47/, 

£ 
1,596,000 
1,735, 
1,211, 
2,194, 
2,954, 

£ 

17911 

to 
1795J 

2   13     8 

306,000 

1,012,000 

1,321,000 

1,940,000 

1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 

3  18     7 
2  13     9 

2  11   10 

3  9     0 
5  13  10 

313,000 

880, 

461, 

396, 

463, 

557,000 
1,100, 
717, 
932, 
585, 

870,000 
1,980, 
1,178, 
1,328, 
1,048, 

2,610,000 

3,960, 

2,356, 

3,320, 

4,192, 

574,000 
28, 
1, 

45, 

17961 
to 

isooj 

3  13     5 

503,000 

730,000  j  1,281,000 

3,288,000 

130,000 

1801 
1802 
1803 

5  19     6 
3     9  10 
2  18  10 

1,264,000 
1,424, 
647, 

874,000     2,138,000 
982,           2,406, 
636,           1,283, 

10,690,000 
6,015, 
2,566, 

1,420,000 
715, 
44, 

1801) 

to 
I8O3J 

4     2     8 

1,112,000         838,000     1,942,000 

6,212,000         726,000 

25i 


On  the  Loans  raised  hj  Mr.  Pitt,  1793-1801.  [Sept. 


The  figures  given  iu  the  preceding  page  are  for  the  ordinary 
Calendar  Year  of  January  to  December ;  and,  as  regards  the  prices  of 
wheat,  therefore,  do  not  indicate  the  real  effect  produced  on  the 
markets  by  the  character  and  results  of  each  harvest.  In  order  to 
render  this  important  point  as  distinct  as  possible,  I  insert  the 
following  table  of  the  monthly  average  price  of  wheat  iu  England, 
arranging  the  months  in  Harvest  Tears,  or  from  September  iu  one 
year  to  August  of  the  next,  so  as  to  include  in  each  column  the  prices 
aftccted  mainly  by  only  one  harvest.  The  quotations  ai-e  for  the 
Winchester  eight-bushel  quarter;  and  as  1  Imperial  quarter  = 
1"0315  Winchester  quarters,  the  corresponding  quotations,  if  given 
for  Imperial  quarters,  would  be,  say  sevenpence  in  the  pound,  higher 
than  the  figures  in  the  table.  The  table  has  been  compiled  from 
a  return  given  by  Mr.  Tooke  (Hist.  Prices,  ii.  390). — The  average 
prices  of  the  difierent  months  should  be  referred  to  in  connexion 
with  the  information  contained  in  the  other  divisions  of  the 
Appendix. 

Monthly  Aveiiage  Prices  of  Wheat  {per  Winchester  Eight-Bushel  Quarter)  in 
England,  arranged  in  Harvest  Years  of  ist  September  to  1st  September,  from 
Ist  January,  1703,  to  1st  September,  1802. 


Harvest 

Year. 

1793. 

'93-'4. 

'94-'5. 

'95-'6. 

'96-'7. 

'97-'8. 

•98-'9. 

'99- 
1800. 

1800- 
'01. 

180r-2. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

£    s.  d. 

2    7    . 
2    6  10 

2    7    9 
2    9    9 
2  11     5 

£    s.   d. 
2    8    9 

2    7     . 
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£    «.  d. 
2  11    6 

2  11     . 

2  12  10 

£    s.   d. 
3  19     . 

3  16    9 

4  3    9 

£    s.  d. 
3    4    5 

3    13 

2  19    9 

£    s.  i. 

2  18  10 

3  .     2 
2  16    4 

£    J.  d. 
2  10    . 

2    8    7 

2    7  11 

£    £.  d. 

3  15     5 

4  3    6 
4    9    9 

£    s.  d. 
5     5  10 

5  6    6 

6  .     2 

£  «.  ,/. 
4  10    4 

3  17    5 

3  11     1 

2    7    8 

2  11     9 

3  19  10 

3     1  10 

2  18     5 

2    8  10 

4    2  11 

5  10  10 

3  19    7 

Dec 

Jau 

Feb 

2    8    9 
2  10    1 
2  10    7 

2  15     . 
2  16    8 
2  18    3 

3  6    3 

4  12    . 
4  13    6 

2  17    3 
2  15     . 
2  12    6 

2  12    9 
2  11    2 
2    9  10 

2    8    5 
2    9    5 
2  10     . 

4  13  10 

4  14    8 

5  1  11 

6  12    6 

6  18    1 

7  5    9 

3  15  5 
3  16  5 
3  14    5 

2    9  10 

2  16    7 

4  10    7 

2  14  11 

2  11    3 

2    9    3 

4  16  10 

6  18    9 

3  15     5 

March  ... 

April 

May  

2  10  10 
9  11    2 
2  11    3 

2  19  11 

3  2    1 
3    4  10 

5     .     . 
4    6    8 
3  15    7 

2    9    8 
2    9    9 
2    9    8 

2  10    2 
2  11    7 
2  11  10 

2  10    3 

2  13    5 

3  .  10 

5    7  10 

5  11  11 

6  .     2 

7  14    4 
7  11    9 
6  10    4 

3  13  6 
3  9  9 
3    5    3 

2    9    7 

2  11    1 

3    2    3 

4    7    5 

2    9    8 

2  11    2 

2  14  10 

5  13    4 

7    5    6 

3    9    6 

June 

July  

Aug 

2  11    2 
2  11    1 

2  10    6 

2  11    6 
2  11  11 
2  12    6 

3  10    1 

4  4    6 

5  8    4 

4    2    . 
4    1     . 
3  15  11 

2  10     . 
2  10    5 
2  12    . 

2  11     . 
2  10    9 
2  11    3 

3    4    . 
3    6    9 
3  13     . 

6    5     . 

6  14  10 
5    3    2 

6    8  11 
6  15    2 
6    19 

3  7  . 
3    9    . 

2  11    . 

2  11  11 

4    7    7 

3  19     8 

2  10  10 

2  11     . 

3    7  11 

6    1     . 

6    8    7 

3    7    9 

2  10    2 

3    5     5 

4    4    4 

2  14    4 

2  13    6 

2  15    3 

5    6     . 

6  11     . 

3  13    1 
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I.— Subsidies  and  Loans  to  Foreign  States,  1793  to  1800,  from  Parlia- 
mentaiy  Papery  No.  4GG,  of  1854,  and  therefore  the  latest  Official  Roturn 
on  the  subject. 

£  £ 

1793.     Hanover 492,000 

Hesse  Cassel 190, 

Sardinia  ; 150, 


832,000 


1794.     Prussia    1,226,000 

Sardinia  200, 

Hosse  Cassel  437, 

Hesse  Darmstadt   102, 

Baden 25, 

Hanover 560, 


2,550,000 


1795.  Germany,  Imperial  Loan  (35  Geo.  IIL  cap.  93)     ....  4,600,000 

Baden 2, 

Brunswick  98, 

Hesse  Cassel  317, 

Hesse  Darmstadt   80, 

Hanover 478, 

Sardinia 150, 

5,725,000 

1796.  Hesse  Darmstadt  20,000 

Brunswick  13, 

33,000 

1797.  Hesse  Darmstadt  57,000 

Brunswick  7, 

Germany,  Imperial  Loan  (37  Geo.  III.  cap.  59) 1,620, 

1,084,000 

1798.  Brunswick  7,000 

Portugal 120, 

127,000 

1799.  Prince  of  Orange    20,000 

Hesse  Darmstadt  5, 

Russia    825, 


1800.     Germany     1,066,000 

German  Princes 500, 

Bavaria   , 501, 

Russia 546, 


850,000 


2,613,000 


1801.     Portugal 200,000 

Sardinia 40, 

Hesse  Cassel 100, 

Germany 150, 

German  Princes 200, 

690,000 


Total  1793  to  1801,  or  till  the  Peace  of  Amiens  i,15,104,000 
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Loans  raised  hy  France,  1815-1848. 


Dates. 

Sum  l!i)rit)«  cd 

in  £  Sterliiij;. 

25  Krancs  =  £1. 

Fund. 

Negotiated  at  tlie 

Price  per  £100 

Money  of 

Rate  of 

Interest 

to  Lender. 

1815  (May  &  June) 

£ 

1,434,528 

5  Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 
51  23 

£    S.    d. 
9  15     2 

1810  &  1817  

2,790,520 

»> 

57-26 

8  14     8 

1817 

316,901 

>> 

59-16       ) 
average  price) 

8     9     0 

1817  &  1818   

13,802,000 

" 

f        57-51        ) 
(average  price i 

8  13  11 

1818  (19  May)    .... 

7,916,376 

„ 

66-50 

7  10     4 

„    (9  Oct.) 

6,600,000 

„ 

67-00 

7     9     3 

1821  (June)    

280,000 
8,504,732 

87-07 
85-55 

5  14  10 
5  16  11 

„    (9  Aug.) 

)> 

1823  (10  July)    .... 

15,559,239 

„ 

89-55 

5  11     8 

1830   (12  Jan.)   .... 

3,200,000 

4  Per  Cent. 

102-07 

3  18     4 

1831  (19  Apl.)    .... 

4,800,000 

5  per  cent. 

84-00 

5  19     0 

„ 

817,556 

,, 

100-00 

5     0     0 

1832  (8  Aug.) 

6,000,000 

4  per  cent. 

98-50 

5     1     6 

1835  (27  Aug.)  .... 

3,647,630 

„ 

97-25 

4     2     3 

„     (29  Sept.)  .... 

992,704 

,, 

97  80 

4     1   10 

1836  (30Mch.)  .... 

929,463 

3  per  cent. 

81-25 

3  13  10 

»     (9  July) 

592,272 

j> 

80-40 

3  14     8 

1837  (25  Aug.)    .... 

3,753,239 

4  per  cent. 

100-00 

4     0     0 

„     (12  Dec.)    .... 

339,408 

3  per  cent. 

100-00 
7S-51i 

4     0     0 

1815-37  

83,337,228 

6,000,000 
8,000,000 

10,000,000 

6     7     3* 

1841     

3  16     6 

1844     

84-75 

3  10     9 

1847-49  

(■    84-75 
\      to 

3  10     9 

to 

1    75-25 

3  19     9 

107,337,228 

1815-49  

5  15     7t 

*  Average  rate  of  Interest  at  which  £"'5,304,875  of  Rentes  were  sold  for 
^^83,337,228. 

t  Average  rate  at  which  £6,201,000  of  rentes  were  sold  for  £107,337,000 
capital. 

This  statement  (J)  of  the  terms  of  the  French  Loans  is  intro- 
duced as  an  interesting  collateral  document.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
spite  of  5  per  cent,  being  the  prevailing  description  of  rente,  it  was 
profitable  towards  the  end  of  the  period  to  negotiate  the  loan  almost 
exclusively  in  3  or  4  per  cents. 
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K.  —  Mr.   Pitt's   Budgets,    1793-1801.  —  New  Taxes  Imposed,  with   the 
Estimated  Produce  when  proposed  to  Parliament. 

In  the  following  Paper  I  have  arranged  in  order  the  principal 
items  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Budgets  from  1793  to  1801,  and  I  have  classitied 
as  far  as  possible  the  several  taxes  under  the  general  divisions  of 
Customs,  Excise,  &c.  A  very  interesting  chapter  might  be  written 
on  the  character  of  the  taxes  proposed  in  these  successive  budgets, 
but  at  present  I  can  now  do  no  more  than  present  the  facts. 

1793  {Four  Items.) 
{Budget  introduced  Wth  March,  1793.) 

£  £  £ 

Assessed  Taxes, — Ten  per  cent,  additional  90,000 

Game  Duty  17,000 

107,000 

Stamps  Bills  and  Receipts    G8, 

Eascine    British  Spirits  112, 


1794  {Eight  Items) 
{Budget  introduced  5th  February,  1794) 

Customs   ....Foreign  Brandy  and  Rum       136,000 

Slate,  Stone,  &  Marble  carried  coastwise       30, 

166,000 

Excise British  Spirits    107,000 

Bricks  and  Tiles 70, 

Glass,  Crown  and  Plate     52, 

Paper 63, 

292, 

Stamps     ....Solicitors'  Indentures    25, 

TaJLP.s  Extra  Taxes  of  1791  continued 430, 


1795  {Ten  Items.) 
{Budget  introduced  23rd  February,  1795.) 

Customs  ....Wine  Imported  500,000 

Tea 180, 

Coffee  and  Cocoa    40, 

Fruits,  Silk,  Timber,  and  Coals 187, 


Excise Home  and  Foreign  Spirits 259,000 


Stamps     ....Marine  Insurances 130,000 

Life  Insurances  30, 

Receipt  and  other  Stamps 68, 


907,000 
259, 

228,000 


Post  Office.  Limitations  in  franking 40, 

Assessed  Taxes Hair  Powder  (21*,  per  head.)  ....  210, 


287,000 


913,000 


1,644,000 
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1796  (Ten /^e»w.) 

{Budget  introduced  1th  December,  1795) 

£  £  £ 

Legacy  Duty  on  Real  and  Personal  Estate  250,000 

The  proposal  for  the  Legacy  Duty  on  Real  estate 

was  defeated,  and  involved  a  reduction  of 13G, 

114,000 

Customs  .  ..Tobacco    170,000 

Wines  and  Sweets  GOO, 

Sugar,  drawback  repealed  180, 

950, 

Excise Salt 32,000 

Hats 40, 

72, 

Assessed  Taxes  ...10  per  cent,  additional  140,000 

Horse   Duty  additionMl 116, 

Horse  Duty  New  rates  100, 

Dogs    100, 

456, 

1,592,000 

1707  {Ticcnti/-nine  Items.) 

{Budget  introduced  1th  December^  179G,  and  a  Supplementary  Budget 
26ih  Ayril,  1797.) 

Customs  ....Tea  240,000 

Coffee  and  Cocoa    30, 

Sugar  280, 

Bar  Iron 43, 

Brimstone,  Hemp,  &c 111> 

Coals,  5*.  per  chaldron  100, 

Sugar,  drawbacks  repealed 22, 

826,000 


Excise Auctions 40,000 

Bricks 36, 

Spirits     220, 

Scots  Distilleries     512, 


Stamps    ....Small  Duties  30,000 

Additions     320, 

Conveyance  Deeds 90, 

Copies  of  Deeds 50, 

Probates  of  Wills    40, 

Bills  of  Exchange  40, 

Advertisements    20, 

Newspaper  Stamps     94, 

Allowance  Certificates    15, 

Gold  and  Silver  Plate     30, 

Fire  Insurance     35, 


808, 


764, 

Post  Office  Increased  Rates  250, 

Assessed  Taxes House  Tax  altered    290,000 

Stage  Coaches     60, 

Horses  employed  in  Agriculture    180, 

Watches,  Clocks,  &c 200, 

Male  Servants     34, 

Pleasure  Horses 24, 


3,436,000 
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1798  {Seven  Items.) 

{Budget  introduced,  2,'Uh  November ^  1797.) 

£  £  £ 

Customs  ....Convoy  Tax  on  Imports  and  Exports..  1,500,000 

Tea Ill, 

1,611,000 

Excise Salt  502, 

Assemed  Taxes. ...Vorraev  assessments  Trebled 4,500,000 

Armorial  Bearings  150, 

4,650, 

Voluntary  Contribution 1,500, 

8,203,000 

[Mr.  Pitt's  plan  for  the  Redemption  of  the  Land  Tax  was  introduced 

2nd  April,  1798.] 

1799. 

{Budget  introduced,  Srd  December,  1798.) 

Income  Tax  ...Tea  per  cent,  on  all  Incomes  of   200/.   and! 

above,  with  smaller  graduated  rates  on  Incomes  >  7,500,000 

of  GO/,  to  200/ j 

1800, 

{Budget  introduced,  2ith  February,  1800.) 

Customs  ....Tea  130,000 

Spirits,  Home  and  Foreign    220, 

350,000 

1801  {Fourteen  Items.) 
{Budget  introduced,  17th  February,  1801.) 

Customs  ....Tea  30,000 

Calicoes,  drawbacks  repealed 155, 

Timber    95, 

Pepper     119, 

Sugar  166, 

Raisins     10, 

Lead    120, 

695,000  ' 

Excise Paper  130,000 

Various  Duties    261, 

391,000 

Stamps    ....Bills  of  Exchange   112,000 

Marine  Insurance    145, 

Conveyance  Stamps    93, 

350,000 

Post  Office...  Increased  rates 150,000 

Assessed  Tis.re*.... Horses  of  all  kinds    306,000 

1,892,000 

Total  of  Taxes  Imposed  in  the  Eight  Years  il25,877,O0O 
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L. — Statement  of  the  Motions  made  in  Parliament  bi/  the  Parti/  in 
Opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  order  to  Defeat  the  Prosecution  of  the  War, 
from  December,  1792,  to  Mai/,  1797. 

In  the  following  List  only  those  Motions  are  inclnded  which  were 
intended  to  raise,  and  which  did  raise  formal  discussions.  If  all  the 
minor  amendments  and  proceedings  which  had  the  same  end  in  view 
had  been  included,  the  catalogue  would  have  been  unwieldly. 

A  short  statement  is  also  given  of  the  three  abortive  negotiations 
for  Peace,  which  took  place  in  1796,  1797,  and  1800. 

The  List  given  in  this  Appendix,  even  when  taken  alone,  is  a  very 
remarkable  catalogue  and  may  serve  to  suggest,  although  at  best  but 
faintly,  some  idea  of  the  inveterate  and  protracted  nature  of  the 
opposition  of  the  AVhig  party  to  the  AVar,  and  to  the  Ministry  by 
whom  that  War  was  carried  on.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Pitt  maintained 
his  numerical  majority,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  anxiety 
and  interruption  occasioned  by  the  constant  necessity  of  meeting 
the  attacks  of  Mr.  Pox  and  his  supporters  must  have  been  very 
great.  The  debates  also  had  considerable  effect  in  increasing  the 
difficulties  of  the  Government  out  of  doors. 

Session  IStk  December,  1792,  to  21st  June,  1793. 

1792. — 15  Dec.  — Mr.  Fos — Motion  for  sending  a  Minister  to  Paris  to  treat  with 
the  Provisional  Government  of  France. — Negatived  without  a 
division. 

,,         21  Dec.  —  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  (Lords) — Motion  to  same  effect. — Nega- 
tived vsfithout  a  division. 
1793. — 18  Feb.  —  Mr.  Fox. — Resolutions  against  the  War  with  France. — Negatived 
270  to  44. 

,,  21  Feb.  —  Mr.  Grey. — ^lotion  for  an  Address  to  restore  Peace  witli  France. 
— Negatived  without  a  division. 

,,  28  Feb.  —  Mr.  Sheridan. — Motion  for  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  to 
inquire  into  tlie  truth  of  the  reports  of  Seditious  Practices. — 
Negatived  without  a  division. 

,,  17  June. — Mr.  Fox. — Motion  for  Re-establishment  of  Peace  with  France. — 
Negatived  187  to  47. 

Session  2\st  January,  1794,  to  Wth  July,  1794. 

1794. — 23  Jan.  —  Earl  Stanhope  (Lords) — Motion  for  acknowledging  the  French 

Republic. — Negatived  without  a  division. 
„         17  Feb.  —  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  (Lords) — JNIotion  for  Peace  with  France. 

—Negatived  103  to  13. 
,,  6  Mch.  — Mr,  Whitbread. — Motion   for   separate   Peace  with   France. — 

Negatived  138  to  26. 
,,  4  April. — Earl  Stanhope  (Lords) — Motion  against  any  interference  with  the 

internal  Government  of  France. — Negatived  without  a  division. 
,,         30  May.  — Mr.  Fox. — Motion  for  putting  an  end  to  the  War  with  France. — 

Negatived  208  to  55. 
,,        30  May.  — Duke  of  Bedford  (Lords) — Motion  in  same  terms. — Negatived 

113  to  13. 

Session  80th  December,  1794,  to  27th  June,  1795. 

1795. —  5  Jan.  —  Earl  Stanhope  (Lords) — Motion  against  interfering  in  the  internal 

state  of  France. — Negatived  01  to  1. 
„         26  Jan.  —  Mr.  Grey. — Motion  for  Peace  with  France. — Negatived  269  to  86. 
,,         27  Jan.  —  Duke  of  Bedford   (Lords) — JNIotion  in  same  terms. — Negatived 

88  to  15. 
„        24  Mch.  — Mr.  Fox. — Motion  for  a  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation. 

Negatived  219  to  63. 
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1795. — 30  Mch.  — Earl  of  Guilford  (Lords) — Motion  in  same  terms. — Negatived 

104  to  14. 
,,        27  May. — Mr.    Wilberforce.  —  Motion   respecting   Peace   with   France. — 

Negatived  86  to  20. 
„  5  June. — Earl  of  Lauderdale  (Lords) — Motion  in  same  terms. — Negatived 

53  to  8. 

Sessioji  29th  October,  1795,  to  19th  May,  1796. 

„  8  Dec.  —  A  Message  from  the  King  announced   that  "  such  an   order  of 

things  had  been  established  in  France  as  had  rendered  him 
vfilling  to  meet  any  disposition  to  negotiation  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  give  it  the  fullest  and 
speediest  effect." 

,,  9  Dec. — Mr.   Sheridan. — Amendment  on   the  Address  in    reply   to    the 

King's  Message. — Negatived  vs^ithout  a  division. 

The  Negotiation  with  France  began  in  March,  1796,  and  after 
various  dehiys.  Lord  Malmsbnry  "was  accredited  to  Paris  on  the  13th 
October,  1796,  and  the  negotiation  was  finally  and  abruptly  bi'oken 
off  by  the  French  Directory  on  the  20th  December,  1796,  and  its 
failure  announced  in  the  London  Gazette  on  the  27th  December, 
1796. 

1796. — 15  Feb.  —  Mr.   Grey. — Motion   respecting   a  Negotiation   for   Peace   with 

France. — Negatived  189  to  50. 
,,         10  Mar.  — Mr.  Grey. — Motion  for  a  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation. 

Negatived  207  to  45. 
,,         10  May. — Mr.    Fox. — Motion   respecting   the    conduct    of  the   War  with 

France. — Negatived  216  to  42. 

Session  27th  September,  1796,  to  20th  July,  1797. 

1796. — 30  Dec.  —  Mr.  Fox. — Amendment  on  the  Address  relative  to  rupture  of  the 

Negotiation  with  France. — Negatived  212  to  37. 
1797. — 23  Mch. — Earl    of   Oxford    (Lords) — Motion    for    Peace   with    France. — 

Negatived  52  to  16. 
„         27  Mch.  — Earl  of   Suffolk    (Lords)— Motion    for    dismissing    Mr.   Pitt. — 

Negatived  104  to  17. 
„         10  April.  — Mr.    Pollen. — Motion    for   Peace   with  France. — Negatived  291 

to  85. 
,,         10  May.  — Mr.  Whitbread. — Motion  of  Censure  on  Mr.  Pitt,  for  his  conduct 

with  respect  to  the  Seamen. — Negatived  237  to  63. 
„         19  May. — Alderman     Combe.  —  Motion   for    dismissing   the    Ministers. — 

Negatived  242  to  59. 
„         30  May. — Duke  of  Bedford  (Lords) — Motion  in  same   terms. — Negatived 

91  to  14. 

A  Second  Negotiation  for  Peace  with  Prance  was  originated  by 
the  English  Government  in  an  official  note  from  Lord  Grenville  to 
the  French  Executive,  dated  1st  June,  1797,  and  in  pursuance  of 
arrangements  arising  out  of  that  note,  Lord  Malmsbury,  as  British 
Plenipotentiary,  met  citizens  Letourneur,  Pleville  de  Pelley,  and 
Maret,  at  Lisle,  on  the  6th  July,  1797.  The  Negotiation  was  finally 
broken  off  by  France  on  the  5th  October,  1797.  Lord  Malmsbury, 
by  the  orders  of  France,  had  quitted  Lisle  for  London  on  the  22nd 
September,  1797. 

Session  2nd  November,  1797,  to  29th  June,  1798. 
The  systematic  opposition  to  the  War  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  terminated  with  the  month  of  May,  1797.     On  the  26th  of  that 
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mouth,  Mr.  Grey  moved  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  effecting  a 
Parliamentary  Eeform,  and  was  defeated  by  256  votes  to  91.  The 
principal  members  of  the  Whig  Party  then  seceded  from  the  House, 
and  ])ersevered  in  their  non-attendance  for  one  or  two  Sessions.  In 
tlic  Session,  therefore,  which  opened  in  November,  1797,  Mr.  Pitt 
was  left  comparatively  free  from  attack :  Mr.  Tierney  was  active  in 
opposition,  but  the  violent  warfare  of  party  was,  for  the  time,  at  an 
end. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  a  Peace 
was  made  by  M.  Talleyrand,  minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  Bona- 
parte, as  First  Consul,  in  the  form  of  a  note  to  Lord  Greuville,  dated 
Paris,  25th  December,  1799.  The  overtures,  however,  made  by 
Prance  were  of  a  nature  which  could  not  be  accepted,  and  the  cor- 
respondence was  terminated  by  Lord  Grenville  in  a  note,  dated  20th 
January,  1800,  

M- — Market  Prices   of   Stocks,  1791-1800   (both  inclusive),    witli   the 

Market  Prices  of  the  Scrip  and  Omnium  of  New  Loans,  and  also  with 

Collateral  Columns,  showing  the  Equatkd  Prices  of  3, 4,  and  5  per  Cent. 

Stocks,  assuming  the  Price  of  the  3  per  Cents,  to  be  given. 

The  following  Tables  for  each  year  from  1791  to  1800,  both  in- 
clusive, have  been  obtained  by  examination  of  the  returns  given  for 
each  month  in  the  Gentlemaii's  Magazine.  Those  returns  were  fur- 
nished by  the  brokers  whose  nauies  they  bear,  and  give  the  highest 
and  lowest  price  of  each  kind  of  stock,  on  each  week  day  of  each 
month :  and  of  tlieir  accuracy,  and  sufficiency  for  the  present  pur- 
])Ose,  there  can  be  no  question. 

In  forming  the  following  Tables  the  highest  and  lowest  price  in 
each  month  has  been  given,  after  a  careful  reference  to  the  daily 
fluctuations  so  recorded.  The  quotations  have  been  confined  to  3  per 
Cent.  Consols  ;  4  per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent,  stocks,  and  to  Long 
Annuities,  as  sufficient  for  the  object  now  in  view. 

The  columns  appropriated  to  New  Loans  contain  an  abstract 
of  all  that  is  recorded  under  the  heads  of  Scrip  and  Omnium,  terms 
too  familiar  to  require  any  explanation  here. 

The  three  columns  of  Equated  Prices  are  inserted  in  order  that 
the  eye  may  at  once  perceive  the  difference  between  the  actual  prices 
of  the  4  and  5  ])er  cents.,  and  the  price  which  they  ought  to  have 
borne  so  as  to  yield  only  the  same  yearly  interest  as  the  3  per  cents. 

The  following  statement  of  the  JDue-Dates  of  the  half-yearly  Divi- 
dends of  tlie  several  kinds  of  public  stocks  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  examining  the  tables  of  prices: 

3  per  cent.  Consols   5th  January  and  5th  July. 

4  ,,         Annuities    5th  April  and  10th  October. 

5  ,,  Annuities    ditto. 

Long  Annuities  18G0    ditto. 

The  Long  Annuities  have  been  granted  at  various  periods,  and 
principally  as  supplemental  additions  to  Loans  principally  raised  in 
permanent  stocks.  All  the  Long  Annuities  expire  on  5th  of  January, 
1860 ;  and  the  quarter's  annuity  between  the  preceding  half-yearly 
date  of  10th  October,  1859,  and  the  day  of  expiry,  will  be  paid  on 
5th  January,  1860.  They  may  be  considered  therefore  as  Annuities 
running  to  the  end  of  the  year  1859. 
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1791. 


Actual  Peices  in  Maekrt. 

Equated  Prices  of  4's  and  S's  to  the 
Price  of  3's. 

3  per  Cent. 
Consols. 

4  per  Cent. 

Consols. 

5  per  Cents. 

Long 
Annuities. 

3's. 

4'3. 

5's. 

Jan 

80  -80i 
80  -8H 
76  -82 

76  -81 

80  -82 
8U-83 

81  -82i 

82  -89 

88  -90 

87  -89 

89  -88 
87^90 

10H-103i 
102  -102i 
102^-1034 

97  -101 

100  -102 

101  -102 

101  -104 
104  -107 
104  -105 

1044 

lOOi-lOH 

lOU-1034 

119  -12U 
1184-119 

115  -121 

1144-1194 
119  -1204 
1204-121 

118  -120 

116  -123 

117  -118 

115  -118 
1174-1181 

118  -119 

Years' 

Purchase. 

24 

24 

24 

24 
22  -23 
234-24 

24 

24  -204 

26^ 

25i 
26  -274 

80 
81 
80 

78 
81 
82 

82 
85 
90 

88 
87 
88 

106 
108 
106 

104 
108 
109 

109 
113 
120 

117 
116 
117 

133 

Feb 

135 

March 

April    

May 

133 

1.30 
135 

June 

136 

July 

136 

Aua" 

141 

Sept 

Oct 

150 

147 

145 

Dec 

147 

1792. 


Actual  Prices  in  Markkt. 


90  -92 
92  -96^ 
96  -97 


92  -97 

87  -95 

914 


91 
90  -924 
884-91 


89  -91 
83  -904 
74  -83 


Kquatcd  Fricf  s  of  -I's  !ind  u'a  to  the 
Price  of  o's. 


3  per  Cent.  4  per  Cent.  5         Ccnts. 

Consols.  Consols. 


102  -10.34 

103  -107 

104  -105J 


100  -105 

97  -101 

100  -101 


100  -103 

101  -103 
lOOJ-102 


1004 
95  -1004 
884-95 


1104 
1104-120 
119  -120 


1184-120 

118  -119 

119  -120 


117  -118 
116  -118 


110  .118\ 
113  -1184 
104  -1134 


Lonj; 
Aniaiitic 


Years' 
Purcliase. 

20 

20 
26  -28 


28 

20 

20  -204 


26 

204 

20 


254 
23  -25 i 
214  -23 


3's. 


91 
94 
96 


94 
92 
91 


91 

91 
90 


90 


80 


4's. 


121 

125 
128 


125 
122 
121 


121 
121 
120 


120 
113 
107 
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1793. 


Jan.  .. 
Feb.  .. 
March 

April  .. 
May  .. 
June  .. 

July.... 
August 
Sept.  .. 

Oct.  ,. 
Nov.  .. 
Dec.    .. 


3  ptT  Cent. 
Consols. 


78  -73 
74  -71 
72  -77 


n  -79 

741-77 

76  -77 


79^-77 
78  -76 
73^-76 


744-75 
74  -75 
74  -75 


Actual  Tnccs  in  Market. 


4  per  Cent. 
Consols. 


92  -89 
89 


89  -90 

90  -91 


91  -94i 
93  -94 

92  -93 


88  -90 


5  per  Cents. 


107  -104 
104  -102 
104  -111 


107  -109 

108  -107 
108  -109 


111 
110  A\l\ 
106  -105 


1064 
106  -108 
109 


Lon^ 
Annuities. 


Years' 
Purchase. 
23  -22 

2U-22 


22 
22 


221 
224 
22 


21 


IS'ew  Loans. 
Actual  Prices. 


I  Equated  Prices  of  4's  and 
5's  to  the  Price  of  S's. 


3  per  Cent. 
Scrip. 


14-2  Pm. 
1  -14  Pm. 
1  -14  Pm. 


1  -\\  Pm. 
1  -14  Pm. 
14-2  Pm. 


14-2  Pm. 

4  1  Pm. 

iPm. 


3'3. 

4's. 

75 

100 

72 

96 

75 

100 

78 

104 

75 

100 

76 

101 

78 

104 

77 

103 

75 

100 

75 

100 

75 

100 

75 

100 

5's. 


125 

120 
125 


130 
125 
126 


130 
128 
125 


125 
125 
125 


1794. 


Actual  Prices  in  Market. 

New  Loans. 
Actual  Prices. 

Eqnated  Prices  of 

■i's  and  o's  to  the 

Price  of  3's. 

3  per  Cent. 
Consols. 

4  per  Cent. 
Consols. 

5 

per  Cents. 

Long 
Annuities. 

3  per  Cent. 
Scrip. 

4  per  Cent. 
Scrip. 

Omnium. 

3's. 

4's. 

5's. 

Jan 

Feb 

March 

74  -68 

67  -65 

68  -66 

89   -84 
84  -83 
82  -83 

ibi 

101 

Years' 

Puj-chase. 

204 

20 

20 

2  Pm. 

.... 

72 
66 
67 

96 

88 
90 

100 
110 
113 

April 

May.... 

June.... 

67  -71 

70  -71 

71  -68 

85 

84  -85 

85  -83 

101-106 
103-104 
103-104 

204 

20 

20 

14-2    Pm. 

2   -3    Pm. 

i-14  Pm. 

14-3     Pm. 
3  -4    Pm. 
2  -3    Pm. 

2  -64  Pm. 
6  -5    Pm. 
54-3    Pm. 

69 
70 
70 

92 
93 
93 

115 
117 
117 

July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept, 

67  -69 

66  -68 

67  -644 

83  -85 

84  -85 
85 

1014 
102 

20 
20 
20i 

1    -14  Pm. 
1-14  Pm. 
1   -14  Pm. 

2  -3    Pm. 
1   -14  Pm. 
1   -14  Pm. 

4-3    Pm. 
1  Dis. 

68 
67 
65 

90 
89 

87 

113 
112 
108 

Oct.  .... 

Nov 

Dec 

644-66 
66  -68 
69  -64 

83 
85  -83 
85  -80 

994-100 
100-102 
103-100 

194-21 
20  -184 

1   -14  Pm. 

1   -14  Pm. 

65 
67 
65 

87 
8J 

87 

108 
112 
108 
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1795. 


Actual  Prices  in  Market. 

New  Loans. 
Actual  Pkicks. 

Equated  Prices  of 

i's  and  5's  to  the 

Price  of  3's. 

3  per  Cent. 
Consols. 

4  per  Cent. 
Consols. 

5 

per  Cents. 

Long 
Annuities. 

Omnium. 

3's. 

4's. 

5's. 

Jan 

Feb. ... 
March 

April  .. 
May ... 
Jane... 

July ... 

Aug.... 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov..... 
Dec 

65  -01 
63  -62 
62  -63 

62  -65 
65  -66 

65  -67 

67  -70 

66  -68 

67  -69 

69  -67 

67  -68 

68  -70 

81   -79 

79  -80 

79 

78 

78  -79 

79  -81 

81  -83 

82  -84 
84  -86 

84  -85 

83  -86 
83  -87 

99  -96 
97  -95 
95 

95  -99 
99  -97 
97^-981 

97  -99 

98  -101 

100-101 
101..103 
101-103 

Years' 

Purchase. 

19  -18 

18i 

181 

184 
184 

\H 

19 
19^-20 

m 

19 
19 

18^.20 

1^-2    Pm. 

U-5     Pm. 
3  -6    Pm. 

6  -9    Pm. 

8  -11  Pm. 
12  Pm. 

7  -10  Pm. 

63 
63 
63 

64 
65 
66 

68 
67 
68 

68 
67 
69 

84 
84 
84 

85 

87 
88 

91 
89 
91 

91 
89 
92 

105 
105 
105 

107 
108 
110 

113 
112 
113 

113 
112 
115 

1796. 


Actual  Prices  in  Market. 

New  Loans. 
Actual  Pkices. 

Equated  Prices  of 

4's  and  5's  to  the 

Price  of  3's. 

3  per  Cent. 

Consols. 

4  per  Cent. 

Consols. 

5 

per  Cents. 

Long 
Annuities. 

Omnium. 

3's. 

4's. 

5's. 

Jan 

Feb 

March 

71  -684 
684-674 
674-70 

844-854 
854-84 
85  -854 

104-101 

100-101 

100 

Years' 

Purchase. 

194 

194 

9  -10  Pm. 
10-8     Pm. 
9  -11  Pm. 

70 

07 
68 

93 

89 
91 

117 
113 
114 

April  .. 
May  . . 
June... 

69  -664 
664-62J 
624-644 

84  -824 
83  -80 
81   -794 

100-99 
99  -96 
96  -94 

18| 

184-174 

174 

11-6    Pm. 
34  Pm. 
24  Pm. 

68 
64 
63 

91 

85 
84 

114 

107 
105 

July... 
Aug.  ... 
Sept.  .. 

644-604 
60  -584 
58  -50 

80  -79 

79  -78 
77  -74 

95  -89 

89  -88 

88   -82 

18  -174 

16  -17 

17  -16 

6  -7  Dis. 

62 
59 
57 

83 
79 
70 

103 

98 
95 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

60  -57 
60  -57 

58  -574 

75  -72 

724-74 

83  -89 
89    834 

86  -88 

16   -16^ 
16 

liOyalty 

Lean 

4Pm.-.His. 

58 
58 
57 

77 
77 
76 

97 
97 
95 
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[Sept. 


1707. 


Actual  I'rices  in  Market. 

New  Loans. 
Actual  Prices. 

Equated  Prires  of 

4's  and  5's  to  the 

Price  of  3's. 

3  per  Cent. 

Consols. 

4  per  Cent. 
Consols. 

5 

per  Cents. 

Long 
Annuities. 

Loyalty 
Loan. 

Omnium. 

3's. 

4's. 

5's. 

Jan 

Feb 

March 

55  -56^ 

56  -51 
51     50 

7U-73 

74  -66 

67 

82J-84 
83  -76 

77  -72 

Years' 
Purchase. 

16 
16  -15i 

15 

4  -5      dis. 
7  -lOMis- 
11-15^  dis. 

55 
53 
50 

73 
71 
67 

92 

88 
83 

April  .. 
May  .... 
June... 

51   -48 

48 
47  -53 

62-60 
60  -64 

73  -76 
76  -74 

75  -78J 

M 
13i-14 

1-2      Pm. 
2-11^  Pm. 

50 

48 
49 

67 
65 
66 

83 
81 
80 

July... 

Aug 

Sept.... 

52  -55 
5U-52^ 
52  -48 

64  -65 
64  -65i 
61  -65 

78 
75  -77 
75  -72 

14i^-15 
15 

14^ 

11-  4  Pm. 

10  Pm. 
11-14  Pm. 

53 
51 
50 

71 

68 
67 

88 
85 
83 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

48  -50 

49  -48 
48  -49 

61  -59 
59  -59i 
59  -60 

71  -73 

72  -71 

72 

13i 
13  -13J 

4   -2     Pm. 
4  Pm. 

49 

48 
48 

66 
65 
65 

80 
81 
81 

1798. 


Actual  Prices  in  Market. 

Kkw  Loans. 
Actual  Pricks. 

Equated  Prices  of 

4's  and  .5's  to  tlic 

Price  of  3's. 

3  ])er  Cent. 
Consols. 

4  per  Cent. 

Consols. 

5 

per  Cents. 

Long 
Annuities. 

4  per  Cent. 
Scrip. 

Omnium. 

3's. 

4's. 

5's. 

Jan 

Feb 

March 

April  .. 
May..., 
June... 

July... 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

49i-47i 

47  -50 
49  -51 

48  -50 

48  -48^ 

49  -49i 

49  -50 
49  -50 
49  -51 

51   -53 
53  -57 
53  -55 

59 

60  -61 

61  -63 

58  '-60 
61   -60 

61  -63 

64  -66 
65 

67 

65  -70 
65  -68 

70 
69  -71 
71  -73 

71  -74 

71  -75 

76 

74  ^75 

76  -78 

77  -79 

80  -82 
82  -87 
82  -83 

Years' 
Purchase. 

13* 

13^-14 

14 

13J 
13i 
14 

14 
14   -15 
14   -15 

15i 

1   -2    Pm. 

1   -2    Pm. 
3  -7    Pm. 
5   -7     Pm. 

7  -12  Pm. 
18-20  Pm. 

New  Loan. 
1   Pm.par. 

48 
48 
50 

49 
48 
49 

50 
50 
50 

52 
55 
54 

65 
65 

67 

66 
65 
66 

67 

67 
67 

69 
73 

72 

81 
81 
83 

82 
81 
82 

83 
83 
83 

87 
92 
90 

]855.] 
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1799. 


Actual  Prices  in  Market. 

New  Loans. 
Actual  Prices. 

Equated  Prices  of 

■i's  and  5's  to  the 

Price  of  3's. 

3  per  Cent. 
Consols. 

4  per  Cent. 

Consols. 

5 

per  Cents. 

Long 
Annuities. 

Omnium. 

3's. 

4's. 

5's. 

Jan 

Feb 

March 

April .. 
May... 
June... 

July.... 

Aug 

Sept  .. 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

55  -53i 

52  -54 

53  -54 

53  -55 

55  -56 

56  -62 

61  -66 

62  -68i 
69  -61 

61  -58 
59  -63 
61  -62 

66  -68 

68  -70 
70  -71 

70 

69  -70 

70  -76 

76  -83 
81  -86 
86  -83 

76i-74 
74  -77 
76  -77 

80  -82 

81  -84 

82  -84 

82  -85 
88  -86 
87  -88 

90  -96 

93  -99 

94  -98 

98  -88 

91  -94 
90  -92 

Purchase. 

Years' 

15^ 

15i-16 

16 

16 

16 

16  -17 

17M9 
19 
19i 

17^ 
17^ 
18 

1  Dis. 
i  dis  1  Pm. 

4  -8    Pm. 

6  -12  Pm. 
9  -20  Pm. 
20-8    Pm. 

11-3    Pm. 

5  -10  Pm. 
10   Pm. 

54 
53 
53 

54 
55 
58 

63 
65 

67 

60 
61 
61 

72 
71 
71 

72 
73 

77 

84 
87 
89 

80 
81 
81 

90 

88 
88 

90 
92 
97 

105 
108 
112 

lOO 
101 
101 

1800. 


Actual  Prices  in  Market. 

New  Loans. 
Actual  Prices. 

Equated  Prices  of  4's  and 
5's  to  the  Price  of  S's. 

3  per  Cent. 
Consols. 

4  per  Cent. 

Consols. 

5  per  Cents. 

Long 
Annuities. 

Omnium. 

3'3. 

4's. 

5's. 

Jan 

60i-63i 

62  -63 

63  -64 

63  -64 

64  -64i 

62  -65 

63  -65 
64^-65 

63  -67 

64  -63 
64  -62i 

76J-78 
77i-80 

80  -81 

82  -83 

81  -82 
81  -82 

81   -84 

83  -85 

84  -85 

80  -84 
80  -81 
78  -80 

91 
92   -94 
94  -95 

96  -98 

98 
98  -99 

96  -99 

97  -99 

98  -99 

98  -99 

99  -99^ 
98 

Years' 

Purchase. 

18 

18 

18^ 

19 

18^ 

18^ 
19^ 
19^ 

19.V 
19 

18 

9-lOA  Pm. 
lA-2     Pm. 

1  -2     Pm. 

2  -3    Pm. 
1^-2    Pm. 

1  Pm. 

2  -4i  Pm. 

3  -5     Pm. 
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N. — Detailed  Computations  of  the  Effect  Produced  during  a  Period  of 
Years  b//  the  Annual  Saving  of  Interest  on  Loans  Contracted  in  Low 
Rate  Stocks  as  compared  with  IIigu  Rate  Stocks. 

This  Appendix  refers  to  the  Table  which,  at  page  29  of  the  text, 
shows  the  comparative  results  of  the  Ten  Largest  Loans,  (1793-1801,) 
as  aelually  raised  in  Low-Rate  Stocks,  and  as  they  would  have  been 
I'aised  in  Five  per  cents.,  carrying  tlie  computation  to  the  1st  January, 
1 S2G,  as  a  date  which  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  mean  date. 

The  two  following  detailed  calculations,  relating  to  the  Loan  of 
4,500,000^,  of  nth  March,  1793,  and  the  Loan  of  18,000,000Z.,  of 
23r(l  February,  1795,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  mode  in  wliich  the 
general  result  of  27,250,000/.,  in  favour  of  the  Low-Eate  Method  (sec 
p;ige  29  ante)  is  arrived  at.  Similar  calculations  were  made  for  the 
other  Eiglit  Cases,  but  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  print  more 
tlian  the  two  following  examples;  and  the  detailed  form  in  which  the 
several  steps  of  the  process  are  explained  in  tlie  computations  pre- 
clude tlie  necessity  of  further  elucidation  of  that  process  here. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  5  per  cents,  were  reduced  to  4  per  cents., 
from  1st  January,  1823  ; — the  4  per  cents,  to  3|  per  cents.,  from  1st 
January,  1831 ; — the  3^  per  cents,  to  3j's,  from  1st  January,  1845  ; 
— and  the  3|'s  to  3  per  cents.,  from  1st  January,  1855.  There  were 
some  fractional  differences  of  date  ;  but  for  the  present  general  pur- 
])ose  they  may  be  disregarded.  In  truth,  therefore,  5  per  cents, 
created  in,  say  1795,  were  not  actually  reduced  to  3's  till  sixty  years 
afterwards  (1st  January,  1855). 

Now  to  follow  out  the  calculation  through  all  the  several  stages 
of  reduction  of  interest  would,  for  the  present  object,  be  a  needless 
refinement,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all  substantial  purposes  will  be 
served  by  taking  the  1st  January,  1820,  as  a  Mean  Date,  on  which  to 
assume  the  reduction  of  the  5  per  cents,  to  3  per  cents. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  Six  per  cent,  is  a  fair  and  proper  rate  of 
interest  to  assume  in  reckoning  the  accumulations.  During  the  War 
money  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  was  certainly  worth  0  per  cent, 
to  the  State.  Some  objections  may  be  made  to  the  rate  of  80  as  the 
price  of  stock  assumed  in  the  calculation ;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  1st  January,  1826,  was  a  period  of  great  depression.  My  reply 
is  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  I  believe  that  I  have  put  the  case  fairly. 
It  is  quite  open  to  any  one  to  carry  out  the  computation  in  all  its 
details,  but  I  do  not  think  that  his  result  would  differ  very  much  from 
mine. 

It  will  be  seen  by  tlie  prices  given  in  Appendix  M,  and  the  Rates 
of  Interest  given  in  Appendix  B,  that  the  Long  Annuities  always 
bore  a  low  relative  price  compared  with  Consols,  and  nearly  always  a 
low  relative  price  as  regards  4  per  cents.,  and  even  5  per  cents. ;  and 
we  are  justified  in  assuming,  even  by  the  evidence  contained  in  the 
})resent  Paper,  that  it  would  have  been  impracticable,  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  have  raised  the  Loans  of  1793-1801  to  a  greater  extent  in 
Long  Annuities  than  was  actually  accomplished.  If  this  part  of  the 
case  could  be  more  fully  investigated  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
conclusion  now  suggested  would  be  amply  sustained.  The  Long 
Annuities  answei'ed  very  well  as  a  supplemental  element  of  the  Fund- 
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iiig,  but  tliey  could  not  liavc  borne  the  weight  of  auy  considerable 
])art  of  the  opei-atiou.  Asa  matter  of  mere  calculation  a  very  plausi- 
ble case  may  be  made  in  favour  of  Long  Annuities  as  a  practical  mode 
of  borrowing;  but  we  cannot  too  constantly  remember  that,  in  nego- 
tiating public  loans,  there  are  contractors  and  stock-jobbers  to  be 
consulted  as  well  as  ingenious  calculations  to  be  made  ;  and,  on  this 
point,  the  passage  from  Mr.  Huskisson's  speech  of  3rd  March,  1813, 
on  the  state  of  the  Finances  and  the  Sinking  Fund  (quoted  in  the 
text  at  page  28  ante),  should  be  borne  in  mind. 


Loan— 23  February,  1795.— £18,000,000. 


Interest  on  Stock  Long 

created.  Auuuity 

3's.  4's.         5's. 

.            ^  ,        ,£  s.d.          £                 £           £          £            £          £  £     {  for 

Average  Kate  ac- 1  ^  jg  2     18,000,000     6,000,000     nil.      540,000     240,000      nil.  85,500    65^ 


Stock  actually  created. 
3's.  4's.  5's. 

£  £  £ 


tually  paid. 


Totals . 


24,000,000  Stock. 


805,500  Interest. 


Estimated  Average' 
Rate  at  which  the 
Loan  could  have 
been  raised  in  5 
Per  Cents,  say 
110  Stock  


5  10 


19,800,000 


990,000        „ 


Differences 


-    4,200,000  Stock. 


+    124,500  Interest. 


Amount  at  6  per  cent,  of  124,500/.  per 
annum  (1795-1825)  for  31  years,  = 
10,558,000/.  money,  which  con- 
verted into  3  per  cent.  Stock  at  80 
as  on  1st  Jan.  1826,  gives    


I  13,197,000 


Difference    8,997,000  Stock. 


From  which  deduct 2,035,000 


Leaves  Net  Difference  against  the 
Five  Per  Cent.  Method  as  on  1st 
Jan.,  1826 


{Being  the  value  at  3|  per  cent,  on  1st  Jan., 
1826,  of  85,500/.  per  annum  Long  An- 
nuity, having34  years  to  run  =  1 ,628,000/. 
money,  which  at  80  gives  3  Per  Cent. 
Stock  2,035,000/. 


6,962,000  Stock. 
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Stock  actually  crkated 
3*s. 


Average   Rate  ac-) 
tiially  paid ) 

Totals 
Ksti  mated  Average' 
llateatwhiclithe 
Loan  could  have 
been  raised  in  5 
Per  Cents.,  say 
105  Stock  


£  s.  d. 
4     3   1 


0,250,000 


4's, 

£ 
nil. 


5's. 

£ 


^5     5     0 


6,250,000  Stock. 
=         4,725,000     „ 


Differences 


-    1,525,000  Stock. 


Amount  at  6  per  cent,  of  48,750^.  per" 
annum  (1793-1825)  for  33  years  = 
5,931,000/.  money,  which  converted  )   5,931,000 
into  3  per  cent.   Stock  at  80  as  on 
1st  Jan.  182G,  gives 


Net  Difference  against  the  Five  Per)     .   ,Qg  „„„ 
Cent.  Metliod,  as  on  1st  Jan.  1826  )      '       ' 


Interest  on  Stock 
created. 


3's. 

£ 
187,500 


4'.s. 

£ 
nU. 


5's. 

£ 

nil. 


Long 
Annuity. 

£ 
nil. 


187,500  Interest. 


236,250 


48,750  Interest. 


(0)     Similar  Computations  as  Regards  the  Loan  for  Ireland,  of   ,£8,000,000. — 

1  March,  1847. 

Average  nite  Stock  cheated.  Annual  Interest. 

01  Interest. 

3's.  3^'s.  3's.  3J's. 

As  actually  raised  in  3  per  cents.,  at  1        J     ^J         8,938,000  ....  268,156 

111-7  Stock,  per  100/.  money j  /  ,  , , 

8,938,000  Stock.  208,156  Interest. 

As  estimated  to  be  raised  in  StV  perl 

cents.,  at  107-5  Stock,  per  100/. >3  15     3       =        8,602,000      „  301,072 

money    J 

-  336,900  Stock.  +        32,916       „ 

Amount  of  32,916/.  per  ann.   in  15v  — — — 

years,  at    5    per    cent,    per    ann.  f  yj,^    ^^ 

converted  into  3  per  cent.  Stock,  at  j 
say  90    J 

Surplus  in  favour  of  3  Per  Cent.  Method    ....    434,000  Stock. 

This  Appendix  O  is  referred  to  in  the  text  (page  32,  ante),  and 
shows  the  detail  of  the  calculations  the  result  of  which  justifies  us  in 
assuming,  that  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  the  difterence  in  favour  of 
the  3  per  cent.  Method  of  borx'owing  woidd  amoimt  to  434,000/.  stock, 
at  90,  or  say  391,000/.,  money.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  calculation, 
in  tliis  case,  is  precisely  the  same  in  principle  as  the  calculations 
referred  to  at  length  in  the  last  Appendix  N. 
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p. — Statement  in  Detail  of  the  Terms  of  the  several  Loans  1703-1801, 
as  given  by  Mu.  Grellier  in  the  Third  Edition  (1812)  of  his  Work  on 
the  subject. 

I  have  already  referred  in  the  text  (page  8)  to  the  very  useful 
book  by  Mr.  Grellier,  intitled  "  Terms  of  all  the  Loans  which  have 
been  raised  for  the  Public  Service,"  &c.,  originally  published  in  1805, 
and  the  third  and  last  edition  of  which  appeared  under  the  Editor- 
ship of  "  R.  W.  Wade,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,"  in  1812. 

As  this  book  is  now  very  rarely  met  with,  I  am  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  embracing  in  tliis  Appendix  those  portions  of  it  which  relate 
to  the  Loans  of  1793-1801.  I  have  printed  the  several  statements 
precisely  as  they  are  given  by  Mr.  Grellier,  venturing  only  upon  a  few 
verbal  alterations  not  worth  particularizing.  I  may  say,  however, 
that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  in  all  cases  the  precise 
dates  on  which  the  Loans  were  finally  contracted  for  by  Mr.  Pitt ; 
for,  as  regards  most  of  those  transactions,  the  Minister  gradually 
adopted  the  course,  as  on  the  whole  most  convenient,  of  arranging 
conditionally  for  the  Loan  before  introducing  his  Budget.  Prac- 
tically, therefore,  the  date  of  the  Loan  was  some  days  earlier  than  its 
public  and  formal  announcement.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  settle 
these  exact  dates,  and  I  hope  generally  with  success — 

nm— March. 
Loan  of  4,500,000Z. 

"  For  every  72Z.  Money  advanced — 

1001.  Stock,  3  per  cent.  Consols;  the  interest  from  5th  Jan.  1793. 

The  instalments  were  10  per  cent,  on  4th  April,  10  per  cent,  on 
31st  May,  on  19th  July,  and  on  16th  August ;  15  per  cent,  on  27th 
September,  on  8th  November,  on  13th  December ;  and  finally  on  2ith 
January,  1794. 

Those  who  paid  in  the  whole  on  or  before  the  12th  December 
were  allowed  discount  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  the  day  of 
completing  their  payment  to  the  24th  January,  1794. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  have  raised  this  Loan  on  4  or  5  per 
cent,  stock ;  but  the  embarrassed  state  of  commercial  credit  having 
caused  a  scarcity  of  money  the  minister  only  received  ofters  from  one 
set  of  subscribers  :  and,  as  they  preferred  3  per  cents.,  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  conclude  the  bargain  in  that  stock  at  the  above  price, 
which  was  between  4  and  5  per  cent,  under  the  current  price.  It 
was  intended  that  the  Commissioners  for  liquidating  the  Debt  should 
have  been  admitted  to  subscribe  for  1,650,000?.,  which  the  amount 
of  the  fund  at  that  time  would  have  enabled  them  to  have  done ;  but 
this  measure  was  relinqiushed  from  the  considerations  that  the  daily 
purchases  made  by  the  Commissioners  contribute  materially  to  keep 
up  the  price  of  stocks ;  and  that  by  such  subscription  the  period 
wlien  the  5  per  cents,  would  become  redeemable  would  be  delayed. 

Mr.  Pitt  admitted  that  the  terms  were  much  more  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  public  than  might  have  been  expected;  but,  having  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  excite  a  competition  without  eftect,  they 
were  the  best  he  could  procure." 
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1794.— 5i!7i  February. 

Loan  of  11,000,000Z. 

"  For  every  lOOZ.  Money  advanced — 

lOOZ.  Stock,  3  per  cent.  Consols ;  the  interest  from  5  Jan.  1794. 

25Z.  Stock,  4  per  cents.         .         .         ditto     10  Oct.  1793. 

lis.  5^.  Long  Annnity  for  66^  years,  ditto  ditto 

The  instalments  were  10  per  cent,  deposit ;  10  per  cent,  on  IStli 
April,  on  6th  June,  and  on  ISth  July  ;  15  per  cent,  on  29th  August, 
on  17th  October,  on  28th  November,  and  finally  on  13th  January, 
1795. 

Those  who  paid  in  the  whole  at  any  time  before  the  27th  of 
November  were  allowed  discount  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  tlie 
sum  paid  in  advance,  from  the  day  of  completing  their  payment  to  the 
13th  January,  1795 ;  and  if  the  whole  of  their  contribution  was  paid 
on  or  before'the  2nd  of  April  were  entitled  to  receive  the  half-year's 
annuity,  due  the  5th  April,  on  the  4  per  cents,  and  Long  Annuity  ; 
or  if  the  whole  contribution  was  paid  on  or  before  the  2nd  July,  the 
7th  October,  or  the  2nd  of  January,  were  entitled  to  receive  the 
respective  half-year's  annuities  then  becoming  due." 

1795. — 1?>rd  February. 

Loan  of  18,000,000Z. 

"For  every  lOOZ.  Money  advanced — 

lOOZ.  Stock  3  per  cent.  Consols ;  the  interest  from  5th  January. 

33Z.  65.  8<Z.,  Stock  4  per  cents.  ditto     10  Oct.  1794. 

Ss.  GfZ.  Long  Annuity  for  65^  years ;  ditto     10  Oct.  1794. 

With  an  agreement  that  for  every  lOOZ.  the  contributor  should 
be  at  liberty  to  contribute  33^.  65.  8^.  to  every  Loan  not  exceeding 
6,000,000Z.  for  the  service  of  the  Emperor ;  and  in  case  no  such  Loan 
should  be  guaranteed  by  Parliament  should  have  a  further  Long 
Annuity  of  4s.  6^.  for  every  lOOZ, ;  or  if  the  Loan  should  be  less  than 
G,000,OOOZ.  a  fiu-ther  Annuity  in  the  proportion  of  GcZ.  per  cent,  for 
every  750,000Z.  the  proposed  Loan  should  fall  short  of  6,000,000Z. 
The  Imperial  Loan  was  afterwards  fixed  at  4,600,000Z ;  the  additional 
Long  Annuity  granted  according  to  the  agreement  was  therefore  \s. 
per  cent. 

The  instalments  were  10.  per  cent,  deposit ;  10  per  cent,  on  17tli 
Ai)ril,  on  12th  June,  and  on  17th  July  ;  15  per  cent,  on  28th  August, 
on  23rd  October,  on  27th  November,  and  finally  on  15th  January, 
1796. 

Those  w^ho  paid  in  the  whole  before  the  20tli  March  were  allowed 
discount  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  23rd  January,  1795,  to  the 
15th  January,  1796  ;  and  those  who  paid  in  th6  whole  after  that  time, 
but  before  tlie  27th  November,  were  allowed  discount  from  the  day 
of  completing  the  subscription  to  the  15th  January,  1796. 

The  Imperial  Loan  being  4,600,000Z.  the  subscribers  to  the  above 
Loan  for  every  lOOZ.  contributed  the  further  sum  of  25Z.  lis.  \\d., 
towards  the  Imperial  Loan,  the  terms  of  the  latter  being  for  every 
lOOZ.  advanced  83Z.  6s.  8J.,  3  per  cents,  and  an  Annuity  of  5Z,  for 
25  years." 
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1795. — Ith  December. 
Loan  of  18,000,000Z. 

"  For  every  lOOZ.  Mouej  advanced — 

120Z.  Stock,  3  percent.  Consols  ;  the  interest  from  5th  July,  1795. 

251.  Stock,  3  per  cent.  Reduced  from  the  10  Oct.  1795. 

Gs.  Gel.  Long  Annuity  for  GH  years  ;         ditto. 

The  instalments  were  10  per  cent.  10th  December,  1795 ;  10  per 
cent.  20th  January,  1796,  on  18lh  March,  and  on  20th  May ;  15  per 
cent,  on  22nd  July,  on  9th  September,  on  1 1th  November,  and  finally 
on  16th  December. 

Those  who  paid  in  the  whole  before  30th  December,  1795,  were 
allowed  discount  at  3j  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  the  day  of  com- 
pleting the  payment  to  the  10th  December,  1796 ;  and  those  who 
paid  in  the  whole  after  30th  December,  1795,  aud  before  10th  Novem- 
ber, 1796,  were  allowed  the  usual  discount  3  ])er  cent,  per  annum. 

The  terms  of  this  Loan  excited  considerable  discussion ;  and  it 
appeared  on  an  investigation  of  the  business,  that  it  might  have  been 
negotiated  at  3^.  Long  Annuity  per  cent,  less;  but  the  Minister 
thought  himself  under  some  obligation  to  accede  to  the  proposal 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  last  Loan.  The  terms  were  settled  25tli 
November,  1795,  a  short  time  previous  to  which  the  Commissiouers 
for  liquidating  the  Debt,  who  had  hitherto  made  all  their  purchases 
in  3  per  cents.,  began  to  purchase  in  the  four  per  cents.  ;  a  measure, 
which  however  proper  in  itself,  certainly  was  not  very  judiciously 
timed,  if  it  was  then  intended  to  make  the  Loan  wholly  in  3  per  cents. 
Upon  a  Message  to  Parliament  (relative  to  peace),  soon  after  the 
Loan  was  fixed ;  and  the  Commissioners  resuming  their  purchases 
in  3  per  cents.,  the  Omnium  got  up  to  10  and  11  per  cent,  pre- 
mium." 

1796.— Mai/. 
Loan  of  7,500,000Z. 

"  For  every  lOOl.  Money  advanced — 

120Z.  Stock,  3  per  cent.  Consols  ;  the  interest  from  5  Jan.  '96. 

25/.,  Stock  3  per  cent.  Reduced  ;  ditto  5th  April. 

5s.  Gd.  Long  Annuity  for  63f  years ;      ditto  5t]i  Api'il. 

The  holders  of  Exchequer  bills,  issued  pursuant  to  the  Exchequer- 
bill  Acts,  of  the  preceding  year,  or  on  the  Vote  of  Credit,  or  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  were  at  liberty  to  pay  in  the  same  as  cash,  in 
making  their  payments  on  this  Loan. 

The  instalments  were  10  per  cent,  on  26th  April ;  10  per  cent, 
on  27th  May,  on  28th  June,  and  on  29th  July  ;  15  per  cent,  on  19th 
August,  on  23rd  September,  and  finally  on  26th  October, 

Those  who  paid  in  the  whole  at  any  time  on  or  before  the  22nd 
September,  were  allowed  discount,  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  from 
the  day  of  completing  their  payment  to  the  26th  of  October. 

The  Omnium  was  at  first  at  a  premium  of  2|  per  cent.,  but  soon 
fell  to  a  discount,  which,  becoming  considerable,  the  holders  of  the 
Omnium  pawned  at  the  Bank  petitioned  the  Directors  to  make  the 
last  payment,  and  hold  the  Omnium  for  some  time.  The  direct  object 
of  the  petition  was  refused,  but  it  was  agreed  to  admit  the  repayment 
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of  the  sums  advanced  by  the  Bank  on  tlic  Omnium  receipts,  by  three 
iiisiahnents,  one-third  on  the  21st  October,  which  was  the  period 
limited,  in  the  bond  given  by  the  parties  pawning,  for  the  re-payment 
of  the  wliolo  money  advanced;  one-third  on  the  2(5th  November; 
and  one-tliird  on  tlie  22nd  December ;  the  parties  paying  5  per  cent, 
interest,  and  making  the  last  payment  on  the  Loan  themselves." 

1796. — 1st  December. 
18,000,000?.    Loyalty  Lqan. 

*'  For  every  lOOZ.  Money  advanced — 

112/.  10s.,  5  per  cents.,  from  lOth  October,  179G,  irredeemable,  un- 
less with  the  consent  of  the  Proprietors,  until  the  expiration  of  three 
years  after  the  5  per  cents,  existing  at  the  time  this  Loan  was  made, 
shall  have  been  redeemed  or  paid  off;  but  with  an  option,  on  the  part 
of  the  Proprietors,  to  be  paid  at  par,  at  their  desire,  on  giving  six 
months  previous  notice,  at  any  shorter  period,  not  less  than  two 
years  from  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  The  payment, 
in  either  case,  to  be  made  in  money,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  holder, 
\n  3  per  cent,  stock,  at  the  rate  of  133/.  Gs.  Sd.,  3  per  cent.  Consols, 
for  every  100/.  5  per  cents. 

The  instalments  were  10  per  cent.  13th  January  ;  10  per  cent. 
17th  March,  on  21st  April,  and  on  2nd  June ;  15  per  cent,  on  21st 
July,  on  25th  August,  on  28th  September,  and  finally  on  31st  October. 

Those  who  paid  before  13th  January  were  allowed  discount  at 
5  per  cent,  per  amium  to  that  time,  and  on  90/.  discount  at  3  per 
cent,  from  13th  January  to  the  31st  October.  Those  who  paid  in 
the  whole  between  the  13th  January  and  the  17th  March  were 
allowed  discount  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum  on  10/.  from  17th  March, 
and  on  80/.  from  the  day  of  completing  their  payment  to  31st 
October.  Those  who  paid  in  the  whole  between  the  17th  March  and 
the  28th  September  were  allowed  the  usual  discount,  at  3  per  cent., 
from  the  day  of  completing  their  payment  to  the  31st  of  October. 

The  subscription  to  this  Loan,  since  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Loyalty  Loan,  was  opened  1st  December,  1796,  and  before  twelve 
o'clock  on  Monday  the  5th  the  whole  18,000,000/.  was  subscribed, 
and  much  more  might  have  been  obtained." 

1797.-26/^  April 
Loan  of  14,500,000/. 

"  Por  every  100/.  Money  advanced — 

125/.  Stock  3  per  cent.  Consols;  interest  from  5th  Jan.  1797. 

50/.   Stock  3  per  cents.  Eeduced     ditto ,  5th  April. 

20/.    Stock  4  per  cents.  .         ditto  5th  April. 

6*.  6d  Long  Annuity  for  62f  years,  ditto  5th  xlpril. 
upon  condition  that  the  Subscribers  should  be  entitled  to  contribute 
in  proportion  to  an  intended  Loan  of  3,500,000/.  for  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  that,  if  provision  should  not  be  made  for  an  Imperial 
Loan  to  the  amount  proposed,  a  deduction  of  6d.  per  cent,  should  be 
made  from  the  Long  Annuity  of  6s.  6d.  for  every  million  that  the 
Imperial  Loan  should  be  less  than  three  millions  and  a  half. 
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The  instalment's  were  10  per  cent,  on  28th  April ;  10  per  cent, 
on  26th  May,  on  21st  June,  on  18th  July,  and  on  15th  August ; 
15  per  cent,  on  15th  Septembex',  on  17th  October,  on  17th  November, 
and  finally  on  29th  December. 

Those  who  paid  in  the  whole  on  or  before  the  17th  November 
were  allowed  discount  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  the  day  of 
completing  their  contribution  to  the  29th  December ;  and  those  who 
paid  in  any  part  of  the  contribution  before  the  days  fixed  for  pay- 
ment of  the  same,  were  allowed  discount  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  sum 
so  paid  in  advance,  from  the  day  of  payment  to  the  days  on  which 
such  sum  would  have  become  payable. 

The  Imperial  Loan  being  fixed  at  1,620,000Z.  the  Long  Annuity 
was  reduced  to  Qs.  per  cent.,  according  to  the  agreement.  The  terms 
of  the  Imperial  Loan  were  226Z.  10*.  Imperial  3  per  cents,  for  every 
lUO^.  advanced ;  interest  from  31st  January." 

\1Q^.—Ist  May. 
Loan  of  17,000,000^. 

"  For  every  1001.  Money  advanced — 

150Z.  Stock  3  per  cent.  Consols ;  the  interest  from  5th  Jan.  '98. 

50Z.         „      3  per  cent.  Eeduced ;  ditto  5th  April. 

4s.  lid.  Long  Annuity  for  61f  years       ditto  5th  April. 

The  instalments  were  10  per  cent,  on  30th  April ;  15  per  cent, 
on  23rd  May;  15  per  cent,  on  22nd  June,  on  20th  July,  and  on 
23rd  August ;  10  per  cent,  on  21st  September,  on  23rd  October, 
and  finally  on  23rd  November. 

Those  who  paid  in  the  whole  on  or  before  22nd  October  were 
allowed  discount  at  Jive  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  the  day  of  com- 
pleting their  contribution  to  the  23rd  November.  The  terms  were 
settled  on  the  23rd  April. 

Exchequer-bills  issued  pursuant  to  37  Geo.  III.,  c.  10,  and  c. 
144,  were  receivable  as  cash  on  the  deposit  or  first  instalment,  also 
3,000,000Z.  which  had  been  raised  by  Exchequer-bills  in  anticipation 
of  the  Loan,  was  repaid  by  making  the  bills  receivable  to  the  amount 
of  1,200,000/.  on  the  second  instalment,  and  1,800,000/.  on  the  third 
instalment.  The  Bank  was  likewise  authorized  to  i*etain  3,000,000/. 
which  they  had  advanced  on  Exchequer-bills  out  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  instalments. 

The  Assessed  Taxes  were  charged  with  the  interest  and  redemp- 
tion of  a  capital  equal  to  the  stock  created  by  eight  millions  of  this 
Loan,  which  charge  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Income-tax ;  but 
the  subscribers  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  arrangement,  the  whole 
loan  being  charged  as  usual  on  the  consolidated  fund,  two  millions  of 
the  sum  borrowed  was  for  the  service  of  Ireland." 

1798.— 7/7i  December. 

Loan  of  3,000,000/. 

"  Eor  every  100/.  Money  advanced — 

100/.  stock  3  per  cent.  Consols,  the  interest  from  5th  Jan.  '99. 

And  87/.  95.  Gd.  3  per  cent.  Reduced,        ditto        10th  Oct.  '98. 
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Tho  instalments  were  10  per  cent,  on  14th  December,  1798 ;  30 
per  cent,  on  22n(l  January,  1799,  on  8th  February,  and  on  22ncl 
February. 

Aa  the  whole  sum  was  thus  to  be  advanced  within  a  short  period, 
no  discount  was  allowed  for  prompt  payment.  The  extent  of  the 
Loan  was  expected  to  have  been  sixteen  or  eighteen  millions,  but  it 
was  thought  proper  to  negotiate  only  3  millions,  and  to  defer  the 
remainder  a  few  months,  till  the  returns  on  tlie  Income-tax  were 
obtained.  On  tlie  7t]i  December,  the  day  on  which  the  terms  of  the 
Loan  were  settled,  3  per  cent  Consols  were  52|,  the  offers  that  were 
made  were  as  follows : — 


Robarts,  Goldsmid,  and  E.  P.  Salomons 

Boyd  and  Company    

J.  Cattye,  for  the  Stock  Exchange    

D.  Giles  

Boldero,  for  the  Bankers    


Consols. 

Reduced. 

£    s.    d. 

100 

90  10     0 

100 

89  13     6 

100 

89  10     0 

100 

88  15     0 

100 

87     9     6 

1799.— 5^7i  June. 
Loan  of  15,000,000?. 

"  For  every  1001.  Money  advanced — 

123Z.  Stock  3  per  cent.  Consols,  the  interest  from  5th  July,  1799. 

50Z.  ditto  Eeduced  ditto  5th  April. 

The  instalments  were  10  per  cent,  on  11th  June  ;  15  per  cent,  on 
19th  July ;  15  per  cent,  on  20th  August ;  15  per  cent,  on  20th  Sep- 
tember, on  22nd  October,  on  22nd  November,  and  finally  on  20th 
December. 

Those  who  paid  in  the  whole  on  or  before  the  21st  November 
were  allowed  discount  at  Jive  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  the  day  of 
completing  their  contribution  to  the  20th  December.  The  whole 
sum  allowed  for  discount  was  162,612Z.  9s.  2d. 

This  Loan  was  settled  5th  June ;  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  the  above 
terms,  and  left  the  contractors  to  offer  on  Long  Annuity ;  but  three  of 
the  parties  agreeing  to  take  it  without  a^iy  Long  Ajinuity  it  was 
divided  equally  between  them.  The  Omnium  experienced  great  vari- 
ations ;  the  premium  was  at  first  4  and  5  per  cent.,  on  20th  August 
it  had  risen  to  19f ,  and  on  the  3rd  September  was  at  22^  ;  it  soon 
after  fell  considerably,  and  on  the  14th  October  was  at  4^,  2\,  3f  ; 
but  on  18th  November  had  got  up  again  to  12. 

Three  Millions  of  the  sum  borrowed  w^as  for  the  service  of  the 
Government  of  Ireland.  The  Income  Tax  was  charged  with  the  inte- 
rest and  redemption  of  a  capital  equal  to  eleven  millions  of  this 
Loan." 
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1800.— 21s^  February. 
Loan  of  20,500,000?. 

"  For  every  lOOZ.  Money  advanced — 

1101.  stock  8  per  cent  Consols,  the  interest  from  5tli  Jan.  1800. 

47Z.  ditto  Eeduced  ditto      lOth  Oct.  1799. 

The  instahnents  were  10  per  cent,  on  28th  February ;  10  per 
cent,  on  10th  April;  10  per  cent,  on  16th  May;  10  per  cent,  on 
20th  June ;  10  per  cent,  on  18th  July ;  10  per  cent,  on  22nd  Au- 
gust ;  10  per  cent,  on  19th  September,  on  17th  October,  on  21st 
November,  and  finally  on  12th  December. 

Those  who  paid  in  the  whole  on  or  before  the  20th  JS'ovember 
were  allowed  discount  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  the  day  of 
completing  their  contribution  to  12th  December.  The  whole  sum 
allowed  for  discount  was  176,672Z.  18s.  Qd. 

The  contract  was  made  on  the  21st  February.  There  were  five 
lists  formed,  but  three  of  them  viz.,  Messrs.  Eobarts  and  Company, 
Sir  F.  Baring,  and  Mr.  Giles,  bid  the  same  terms,  by  agreement,  and 
took  the  Loan  between  them.     The  other  ofiers  were  : — 


Reduced. 


The  Bankers   110  51$ 

The  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange    110  49 

Notwithstanding  the  higli  terms  on  which  the  loan  was  taken,  it 
bore  a  premium  of  2^  per  cent,  immediately.  The  premium  did  not, 
however,  at  any  time  get  above  7  per  cent.,  and  it  was  at  tliis  price, 
only  for  a  day  or  two,  towards  the  end  of  September. 

Two  millions  of  the  sum  borrowed  was  for  the  service  of  Ireland. 
The  Income-tax  was  charged  with  the  interest  and  redemption  of  a 
capital  equal  to  the  stock  created  by  13^  miUious  of  this  loan," 

1801.— 16^  February. 

Loan  of  28,000,000?. 

"  For  every  100?.  money  advanced — 

125Z.  stock  3  per  cent.  Consols,  from  5th  January,  1801. 

50?.  155.         ditto  Eeduced,  from  10th  October,  1800. 

The  instalments  were  10  per  cent,  on  20th  February,  on  I7tli 
April,  on  15th  May,  and  on  19th  June  ;  15  per  cent,  on  17tli  July  ; 
10  per  cent,  on  21st  August,  on  18th  September ;  15  per  cent,  on 
IGth  October ;  and  finally  10  per  cent,  on  11th  December,  1801. 

Those,  who  paid  in  the  whole  on  or  before  the  IStli  October, 
were  allowed  discount  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  day  of  com- 
pleting their  contribution  to  the  11th  of  December. 

The  terms  of  this  Loan  were  settled  on  the  16th  of  February, 
and  it  was  taken  between  two  lists.  The  other  offers  were  as 
follows  : — 
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Consols. 

Reduced. 

The  Bankers   

125 
125 
125 
125 

57 

Newnham  Everett  and  Co 

56 

56 

The  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange    

53 

The  Omnium  was  at  first  at  a  premium  of  3  per  cent. ;  but,  on  the 
24th  of  February,  was  at  1^^,  and  on  the  4th  of  Marcb  at  only  f  ; 
about  three  weeks  after  it  got  up  to  6,  and  on  the  17th  of  April  to 
10,  from  which  time  it  fluctuated  between  5  and  10^  till  the  2nd  of 
October,  when,  on  the  signing  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  being 
known,  it  rose  from  6f ,  the  price  of  the  preceding  day,  to  18  per 
cent.,  and  on  the  20th  of  October  was  at  25  per  cent,  premium." 


Q. — General  View  of  all  the  Loans  raised  during  the  Entire  Period  of 
the  War,  or  from  1793  to  1815/  and  Computations  as  to  the  General  Com- 
parative Effect  of  raising  the  Extra  Expenditure  hy  Loans  or  by  Supplies 
within  the   Year. 

There  are  two  valuable  Tables  (at  pages  422  and  445)  in 
Mr.  McCulloch's  Treatise  on  Taxation  and  the  Funding  System, 
which  taken  together,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  few  supplemental 
columns,  present  perhaps  the  most  complete  and  concise  view  to  be 
met  with  of  all  the  Loans  of  the  entire  period  of  the  War  of  1793- 
1815.  Both  Tables  are  compiled  from  Parliamentary  Papers,  and 
are  believed  to  exhibit  the  facts  as  accurately  as  the  state  of  the 
accounts  in  the  several  departments  admits.  These  two  Tables  are 
included  in  this  Appendix,  and  are  marked  I.  and  II. 

Table  I.  is  founded  upon  the  Table  at  page  445  of  Mr.  McCullocli's 
Treatise,  and  presents  a  general  view  of  the  total  operations  of  each 
year  as  regards  Money  raised,  Capital  Funded,  the  Annual  Charge  of 
the  Loans  in  the  form  of  Dividends  and  Long  Annuity,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Sinking  Fund  ;  and  in  two  special  columns,  4  and 
11,  statements  will  be  found  (in  col.  4)  of  the  Average  Amount 
of  Stock  given  in  each  year  for  the  money  actually  raised  in  that 
year ;  and  (in  col.  11)  of  the  average  rate  of  Interest  paid  for  the 
money  so  obtained.  These  columns  are  useful,  as  reducing  the 
general  results  into  a  form  more  intelligible  and  concise  perhaps  than 
any  other. 

The  general  result  of  the  Table  (I.)  is,  that  from  1793  to  181G 
the  Money  raised  and  the  Stock  created  were  as  follows : 
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1793-181G. 

Money  Actnally 
Raised. 

Capitals  Funded. 

Annual  Charge, 

Actually  raised    

mils. 

584,87 

188,52 

mils. 
879,29 

302,91 

mils. 
30,17 

9,17 

Operation    of  Sinking) 
Fund J 

Leaving    

396,35 

576,38 

21,00 

The  Table  lias  been  divided  into  groups  of  years  corresponding, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  the  operation  of  certain  important  causes 
affecting  the  War,  or  the  mode  of  raising  the  Supplies.  The  years, 
for  example,  1793-1797  was  the  period  of  greatest  difficulty,  and 
the  period  also  when  the  largest  part  ol  the  Supplies  was  raised  by 
Loan.     The  following  is  the  Table — 


Table  I. — Loans  1792-1816. — Money  actually  Raised  ;  Capitals  Funded ;  Annual  Charge  ; 
and  Sinking  Fund  Operations — distinguishing  the  whole  period  into  terms  of  years..— 
{Compiled  principally  from  Pari.  Paper,  No.  14.5,  Session  1822.) 


1 

2 

a      i     . 

5 

6 

i       7 

8 

9        1 

10 

11 

Annual  Charge  on 

Capitals 

SiSKiiVc  Fund 

Average 
Rate 

Years. 

Capitals  Funded, 

and 

Rate  Per  Cent. 

of  Capital 

for 

Funded. 

Opeeations 

MON  FA- 
RAISED. 

Divi- 
dends 

Long 

Total. 

Portions 

of 
Loans  piiid 

Dividends 
on  Stock 
Purchased 

Stock  of 
all  kinds 
Purchased 

of 

Interest 

Paid 

£100  Money. 

1 

on 

Stock. 

Annuity. 

over  to 
Sinking 
Fund. 

I'y 

Sinking 
Fund. 

•'y 

Sinking 
Fund. 

Money 
Raised. 

£ 

Per  Cent 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  s.    d. 

4,53 

1793 

6,25 

139 

19 

19 

1,63 

6 

2,17 

4     4     6 

12,91 

1794 

15,67 

121 

54 

6 

60 

1,87 

8 

2,80 

4  13     . 

42,09 

1795 

55,54 

132 

1,99 

14 

2,13 

2,14 

10 

3,08 

5     1     3 

42,76 

1796 

56,94 

13.5 

2,25 

2 

2,27 

2,64 

13 

4,39 

5     6     . 

14,62 

1797 

(93-97) 

1798 

29,02 

198 

89 

4 

93 

3,36 

20 

6,71 

6     7     . 

116,88 

163,42 

139 

5,86 

26 

6,12 

11,64 

57 

19,15 

5     4     7 

18,00 

35,62 

197 

1,07 

3 

1,10 

3,98 

23 

7,86 

6     2     3 

12,50 

1799 

21,87 

175 

65 

65 

4,29 

21 

7,22 

5     4     . 

18,50 

1800 

29,04 

157 

87 

87 

4,62 

22 

7,31 

4  14     . 

34,41 

1801 

55,95 

162 

1,77 

1,77 

5,12 

25 

8,09 

5     2     9 

23,00 

1802 
(98-02) 
'93-'02 

1803 

30,35 

131 

90 

i 

91 

5,68 

24 

7,73 

3  19     . 

106,41 

172,83 

162 

5,26 

4 

5,30 

23,69 

115 

38,21 

4  19     5 

223,29 

336,25 

150 

11,12 

30 

11,42 

35,33 

172 

57,36 

5     2     2 

10,00 

16,00 

160 

48 

3 

51 

6,02 

31 

10,53 

5     2     . 

10,00 

1804 

18,20 

182 

54 

54 

6,52 

34 

11,39 

5     8     . 

21,52 

1805 

39,54 

183 

1,14 

1,14 

7,18 

37 

12,23 

5     5   10 

18,00 

1806 

29,88 

166 

89 

89 

7,83 

38 

12,81 

4   18   10 

59,52 

(03-06) 

103,62 

173 

3,05 

3 

3,08 

27,55 

140 

46,96 

5     3     4 
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1 

2 

3       1       4 

5 

6 

1       7 

8 

9       1 

10 

11 

Capitals  Funded, 

and 
Rate  Per  Cent. 

Annual  Charge  on 
Funded. 

Capitals 

Sinking  Funi 
Operations. 

Average 
Rate 

Moiicv 

Divi- 

Portions 

Dividends 

stock  of 

of 
Interest 

raised. 

of  Capital 
for 

dends 
on 

Long 

Total. 

of 
Loans  paid 

on  Stocks 
purchased 

all  kinds 
Purchased 

Paid 

£100  Money. 

Stock. 

Annuity. 

over  to 
Sinking 

by 
Sinking 

by 
Sinking 

Money 

Fund. 

T-und. 

Fund. 

£ 

Per  Cent 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  s.    d. 

12,20 

1807 

18,37 

150 

58 

58 

8,91 

42  ■ 

14,17 

4  15     . 

12,00 

1808 

13,69 

114 

59 

59 

9,55 

43 

13,96 

4  18     2 

19,53 

1809 

22,17 

113 

90 

5 

95 

10,17 

45 

14,35 

4  17     2 

16,31 

1810 

19,81 

121 

76 

76 

10,81 

48 

15,66 

4  13     4 

24,00 

1811 

(07-11) 

1812 

29,24 

121 

1,15 

4 

1,19 

11,54 

54 

18,15 

4  18     . 

84,04 

103,28 

122 

3,98 

9 

4,07 

50,98 

232 

76,29 

4  16  10 

27,87 

40,74 

182 

1,48 

1,48 

12,44 

63 

21,11 

5     6     2 

58,76' 

1813 

93,73 

159 

3,14 

9 

3,23 

14,18 

72 

24,12 

5     9  10 

18,50 

1814 

24,69 

133 

85 

85 

12,75 

57 

19,15 

4  11   10 

45,13 

1815 

70,89 

157 

2,58 

2,58 

11, yo 

61 

20,28 

5  14     . 

3,00 

1816 
('12-'16) 

1803-16 
1793-1816 

3,00 

100 

9 

9 

11,49 

55 

18,51 

3     .      . 

153,26 

233,05 

152 

8,14 

9 

8,23 

62,76 

308 

103,17 

5     7     5 

296,82 

439,95 

149 

15,17 

21 

15,38 

141,29 

680 

226,42 

5     3     7 

520,11 

776,20 

149 

26,29 

51 

26,80 

176,62 

852 

283,78 

5     3     . 

64,75 

Irish  Loans. 

General ) 
Total.    / 

103,03 

159 

3,26 

3,32 

11,87 

57 

19,08 

5     2     5 

584,87 

879,29 

150 

29,61 

51 

30,17 

188,52 

917 

302,91 

5     3     . 

Note. — In  both  Tables  I.  and  II.  it  has  been  considered  sufficient  for  the  general  purposes  in  view, 
and  in  order  not  to  perplex  the  eye,  to  omit  throughout  the  four  Jfgures  at  the  unit  end  of  each  amount. 
Thus,  4,50  represents  4,500,000,  and  (in  col.  6  &  7,)  6  represents  60,000,  and  19  represents  190,000. 
In  col.  9  also,  10  represents  100,000. 


The  next  Table  (II.)  is  of  a  more  special  character  than  tlie  last. 
It  was  first  inserted  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell  in  his  work  on  Financial 
Reform,  and  was  framed  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  if  all  the 
Supplies  after  1792  had  been  I'aised  within  the  year  the  nation  would 
have  been  able  to  carry  on  the  whole  of  the  contest  for  a  cost  of 
377  Millions,  instead  of  a  cost  of  429  Millions,  which  is  the  sum 
stated  as  actually  obtained  by  Loan.  The  principle  employed  in  the 
Table  is  to  shew,  first,  in  cols.  2,  3  and  4,  the  Expenditure  required 
to  pay  for  the  services  of  each  year,  j^lus  the  annual  charge  of  the 
Debt  as  it  stood  on  5th  January,  1793  ;  and  then  inserting  in  col.  7 
the  Actual  Net  Eevenue  of  each  year,  to  deduce  in  the  two  last  cols. 
(6  &  7)  the  excess  of  Eevenue  or  of  Expenditure. 

It  is  then  argued  that  in  all  those  years  in  which  upon  the  plan 
assumed,  the  Expenditure  appears  to  be  in  excess,  the  amount  of 
that  excess  was  allowed  by  the  system  of  the  Loans  to  remain  in  the 
pockets  of  the  public,  to  be  employed  by  them  in  pursuit  of  profit. 
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A  computation  is  then  made  of  the  accumulation,  year  by  year,  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent.,  compound  interest  of  all  the  Excesses  of  Expen- 
diture and  all  the  Excesses  of  Eevenue,  and  the  difference  between 
the  two  is  held  to  exhibit  the  result  to  the  nation.     Eor  example: 

£ 
The  Excesses  oi  Expenditure  1792-1816,  are  given  as  amounting  to-j 

195,870,000/.,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  yearly  sums  composing  I     ^^^  gg^  qqq 
this  total,  reckoning  5  per  cent,  compound  interest,  would  stand  j  ' 

on  5th  January,  1817  as J 

The  Excesses  of  Revenue  are  given  as  44,520,000/.,  and  on  a  similar)       j„  g^Q  OOO 
basis  would  stand  at    ) 

Leaving...    377,851,000 

as  a  sum  for  which,  it  is  said,  the  whole  expenses  of  the  "War  might 
have  been  defrayed,  had  all  the  Supplies  been  raised  within  the 
year.  And  as  the  sum  actually  raised  by  Loans  was  429  Millions,  the 
balance  against  the  Loan  Method  is  said  to  be,  say,  52  Millions. 

It  is  admitted  that  this  mode  of  viewing  the  case  is  purely  hypo- 
thetical, and  it  seems  also  to  be  admitted  that  it  would  have  been 
absolutely  impossible  to  have  raised  year  by  year  all  the  money  re- 
quired by  means  of  current  taxes.  The  hypothesis  therefore  can  only 
be  examined  as  such,  and  the  whole  inquiry  can  be  regarded  as  no 
more  than  an  exercise  of  ingenuity. 

The  whole  of  the  formidable  result  however  of  the  52  Millions 
depends  entirely  upon  the  rate  of  interest  being  assumed  to  be  5  per 
cent.  In  point  of  actual  foct  that  rate  is  too  low.  INloney  left  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people  from  1792  to  1816  was  worth  to  them,  and 
therefore  to  the  nation,  fully  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  in  support 
of  this  statement,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  evidence  given  in 
1822,  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Usury  Laws. 

At  Six  per  cent.,  therefore,  and  still  adhering  to  the  figures  given 
in  the  Table — 

£ 

The  Excesses  oi  Expenditure  would  amount  to  484,800,000 

And  the  Excesses  o\  Revenue  to  38,200,000 

446,600,000 
Money  obtained  as  Loans 429,000,000 

Leaving 17,000,000 

as  a  balance  in  Favour  of  the  Loan  Method. 

And  this  result  is  every  way  as  conclusive,  in  its  way  and 
degree,  as  the  more  formidable  result  of  the  52  millions.  How  far 
either  of  the  tests  can  be  said  to  have  any  practical  value  I  leave 
others  to  determine.     The  following  is  the  Table ; — 
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Taulf,  II. — Incomk  and  Expenditure,  V![)2-\^\C)^  showing  the  results  which 
looukl  have  taken  place  if  the  Funded  Debt  had  not  been  increased  after 
17i'2  ;  in  other  words,  if  all  the  Supplies  had  hcen  raised  within  the  Year. 
{Compiled  priticipalli/  from  Returns  laid  before  the  Finance  Committee,  of 
which  Sir  Henry  Parnell  loas  Chair/nan.) 


1. 

3_ 

EXPENDITL'BE 

4. 

5. 

Net 

Rkvf.nie, 

exclusive 

of 

Loans. 

C.        1        7. 
E.xcess  of 

Years. 

Interest  on 
Total  Debt 
as  it  stood 
ath  JnnumiJ, 

17'j:i. 

E.\i)(MnIitiire 

for  War, 

Colonies, 

Home  Govern. 

nient.  &c. 

Total 
Kxp^diture. 

K.xpcndi- 

ture. 

Renenue. 

1792 

a: 

9,62 
9,62 
9,02 
9,62 
9,62 
9,01 

£ 

14,76 
19,70 
34, .HO 
45,81 
30,20 

£ 

17,29 
24,38 
29,32 
43,92 
55,43 
45,82 

£ 

19,26 
19,84 
20,19 
19,88 
21,45 
23,12 

£ 

4,53 

9,13 

24,04 

33,98 

22,69 

£ 
1,90 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

„ 

(92-97) 

57,71 

158,44 

216,16 

123,74 

94,37 

1,96 

1798 

9,61 
9,61 
9,61 
9,61 
9,61 

33,28 
38,16 
39,07 
40,69 
29,61 

42, S9 
47,78 
48,68 
50,30 
39,21 

31,03 
35,60 
34,14 
34,11 
36,37 

11,85 
12,17 
14,54 

16.18 

2,85 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

(98-02) 

48,05 

180,81 

228,86 

171,25 

57,59 

(1792-1802) 

105,76 

339,25 

445,02 

294,99 

151,96 

1,96 

1803 

9,58 
9,58 
9,55 
9,54 

28,29 
37,87 
44,76 
45,48 

37,87 
47,45 
54,31 
55,02 

38,61 
46,17 
50,90 
55,79 

1,28 
3,42 

74 

1804 

1805 

1806  ..  .. 

77 

(03-06) 

38,25 

156,40 

194,65 

191,47 

4,70 

1,51 

1807 

9,52 
9,10 
9,10 
9,10 
9,10 

43,97 
49,82 
52,27 
52,55 

58,64 

53,49 
58,92 
61,38 
61,65 
67,75 

59,34 
62,50 
63,72 
67.14 
65,17 

2,57 

5,84 

1808........ 

3,57 

1809    

2,34 

1810 

5,49 

1811 

(07-11) 

45,92 

257,25 

303,19 

317,87 

2,57 

17,24 

1812 

9,10 
9,10 
9,10 
9,10 
9,10 

00,60 
77,40 
76,23 
60,56 
31,91 

69,70 
86,51 
85,32 
69,66 
41,00 

65,04 
68,75 
71,13 
72,21 
62,26 

4,67 
17,76 
14,19 

1813 

1814 

1815 

2,55 

1816    

21,26 

(12-16) 

45,50 

306,70 

352,19 

339,39 

36,62 

23,81 

(1803-16) 

129,67 

720,35 

850,03 

848,73 

43,89 

42,56 

1792-1816 

235,43 

1,059,00 

1,295,05 

1,143,72 

195,87 

44,52 
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J},. — General  Ohservations  on  the  Contents  of  some  of  the  Appendices. 

In  franiiiic;  the  several  Appendices,  I  have  endeavoured  to  accom- 
pany them  with  such  comments  as  appeared  to  be  necessary  to 
remove  any  ambiguity  as  regards  the  more  immediate  purpose  of 
the  figures  they  contain.  It  will  be  convenient,  however,  to  avail 
myself  of  the  final  pages  of  the  Paper  to  introduce  some  statements 
which  could  not  be  insei-ted  with  equal  propriety  elsewhere. 

And  referring  in  the  first  instance  to  the  monthly  Prices  of  Stocks, 
given  in  Ap])enclix  (M),  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  great  relative  depreciation  of  4  and  5  per  cents,  as  compared 
with  3's  in  1791,  and  still  more  decidedly  in  1792.  The  rise  of  the 
3  per  cents,  to  97,  in  February,  1792,  led  to  an  expectation  that  the 
5's,  and  most  probably  the  4's,  would  be  reduced.  Peculiar  circum- 
■^ stances  prevented  such  a  measure  being  adopted  ;  but  what  was 
considered  the  narrow  escape  of  the  4's  and  5'3  from  reduction  in 
the  summer  of  1792  operated,  to  the  prejudice  of  High  Eate  Stocks, 
for  sometime  after  the  commencement  of  the  War.  When  the  3  per 
cents,  fell  to  GO  and  50,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  former  difference 
between  tlie  market  prices  of  3's  and  5's  should  be  materially  dimin- 
ished. No  depression  of  the  3's,  however,  sufficed  to  remove  that 
diflference  wholly  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  even  from  October,  1797, 
to  September,  1798,  during  which  time  the  3  per  cents,  were  under 
50,  there  was  still  a  relative  depreciation  of  4's  of  not  less  than  7  per 
cent.,  and  of  5's  of  not  less  than  10-12  per  cent.  The  extent  and 
frequency  of  tlie  actual  dealings  in  the  market  iu  the  4's,  and  5's, 
and  iu  Long  Annuities  were  exceedingly  limited  compared  with  tlie 
dealings  in  Consols,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  several 
months  in  succession,  during  Avhich  there  is  not  more  than,  perhaps, 
a  single  quotation  in  each  of  these  descriptions  of  security. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  War  the  Long  Annuities  had,  say,  G5 
years  to  run — and  that  was  a  term  so  extended  as  to  affect  the  secu- 
rity but  little  in  practical  value  on  the  mere  ground  of  its  terminable 
character.  And  even  when  the  Income-tax  of  10  per  cent,  was 
imposed  in  1799,  ttie  Long  Annuities  had  still  Ul  years  unexpired, 
and  the  Tax,  therefore,  did  not  affect  them  in  any  degree  so  oppres- 
sively as  the  present  Income-tax  has  affected,  for  the  last  few  years, 
the  Long  Annuities  now  in  the  market.  During  1797  and  1798  the 
Long  x\nnuities  experienced  a  greater  depression  than  any  other 
kind  of  public  security,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  half-year, 
October,  1797  to  Marcli,  1798,  they  stood  at  13  and  14  years  pur- 
chase. There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  supposing  that 
Mr.  Pitt  could  have  employed  Long  Annuities  to  any  important 
extent  as  a  method  of  funding  for  the  loans  he  required. 

With  reference  to  the  observations,  at  page  19  of  the  text,  on  the 
real  meaning  of  the  theory  which  prescribes  borrowing  at  Par,  it 
is  necessary  to  point  out,  that  so  long  as  the  Usury  Laws  were 
considered  to  be  an  essential  part  of  our  legislation,  the  legal  limi- 
tation of  the  rate  of  interest  to  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  bar  to  the  creation  of  any  public  Stock  bearing  a 
higher  rate  than  5  per  cent.  Practically,  therefore,  the  only  course 
open  to  a  Minister,  determined  to  borrow  only  at  Par,  would  have 
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been  in  Lonjij  AiiTiuities,  or  in  some  otlier  description  of  Annuities; 
and  the  hi<;liest  riited  Stock  to  wliich  he  coidd  have  had  recourse 
would  have  been  5  per  cents.  There  is,  therefore,  the  more  reason 
in  favour  of  the  course  adopted  in  the  Paper,  namely,  a  course  which 
tries  the  question  between  the  Low  Kate  and  High  Rate  methods  by 
a  comparison  of  3  and  5  per  cents. 

The  figures  in  Appendix  Gr,  relative  to  the  course  of  the  Import 
and  Export  Trade,  before  and  after  the  opening  of  the  War,  are  full 
of  curious  interest.  It  will  be  seen  that,  during  the  American  War 
(1777-83),  there  was  scarcely  any  increase  in  the  volume  of  the 
external  trade.  During  the  first  five  years  (1784-88)  after  the  Peace 
of  Paris  the  trade  increased  about  50  per  cent.,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  that  increase  was  with  India,  and  comparing  178-4,  the  first 
year  of  the  Peace,  with  1792,  the  last  year  of  the  Peace,  there  was  an 
increase  in  1792  of  70  or  80  per  cent.  As  we  have  only  the  Ofiicial 
values  to  guide  us  we  can  do  no  more  than  speak  in  very  general 
terms.  Alter  1793,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  Transit  Trade,  that  is,  in  the  import  and  re-export  of  foreign 
merchandize.  The  great  increase  in  the  export  of  British  manu- 
factures did  not  begin  till  1798,  and  generally  it  was  not  till  after 
that  year  that  the  external  trade  of  the  country  really  entered  upon 
that  career  of  marvellous  expansion  which  occurred  diu'ing  the  last 
AVar.  MacPherson  makes  several  statements  which  indicate  the 
enormous  amount  of  the  transfers  of  capital  which  took  place  to  this 
country  after  it  became  apparent  that  it  was  the  only  safe  asylum  for 
property  remaining  in  Europe. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  statement  at  page 
22  of  the  difficulty  of  raising  large  supplies  by  taxes  early  in  the 
War,  that  even  Mr.  Pitt's  estimate  of  7|  millions  as  the  produce  of 
the  10  per  cent.  Income-tax  was  found  to  be  very  greatly  beyond 
the  sum  actually  obtained.  It  will  be  seen  from  Appendix  D  that 
the  whole  produce  of  the  tax  in  1800,  the  second  year  of  its  assess- 
ment, was  under  5  milHons. 

The  delay  in  the  appearance  of  this  Appendix  in  the  Journal  ena- 
bles me  now  (July  1855,)  to  say  that  an  actual  calculation  has  afforded 
conclusive  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement  contained  at 
pages  133-4  ante,  and  in  Appendix  N.  seq.,  as  regards  the  Compara- 
tive Eesults  of  the  Ten  Largest  Loans  of  1793-1801.  The  statement 
made  in  the  passages  referred  to  is  in  substance,  that  by  assuming, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  readiness  of  calculation,  a  commuted 
date  of  1st  January,  1820, 1  have  understated  the  arithmetical  results 
in  favour  of  my  view.  An  actual  calculation  has  now  been  made 
according  to  the  actual  facts  in  all  their  detail,  and  the  conclusions 
presented  by  this  calculation  prove,  beyond  all  question,  that  the 
statements  at  pages  133-4,  and  in  Appendix  N,  are  very  considerably 
within  the  truth. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

The  British  Association  and  Statistical  Science. 

[Extracts  from  the  Earl  of  Harrowby's  Inaugural  Address  to  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  delivered  at  the  Meeting  in  Liverpool  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1854.] 

I  "WILL  now,  with  your  permission,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
some  other  departments  of  our  work,  such  as  Greography,  Ethno- 
graphy, and  Statistics,  which  are  more  connected  with  my  own 
pursuits,  which,  affected  as  they  are  by  the  character  of  man,  the 
uncertainties  of  his  will,  and  the  accidents  of  his  physical  and  moral 
nature,  and  thus  being  less  the  subjects  of  direct  and  pure  experi- 
ment, seem  at  first  sight  to  be  hardly  reducible  to  those  fixed  laws 
which  it  is  the  object  of  science  to  investigate  and  ascertain.  Eor 
these  reasons,  indeed,  among  others,  these  branches  of  study  formed 
at  first  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  British  Association,  and  there 
was  some  doubt  about  their  subsequent  admission. 

Nevertheless,  I  rejoice  that  they  were  so  admitted.  The  appre- 
hension that  they  must  introduce  the  spirit  of  party  into  our  pro- 
ceedings has  been  most  honourably  disappointed ;  and  as  one,  who, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  member  of  the  legislature,  have  to  act  from  time 
to  time  on  the  subject  of  some  of  their  inquiries,  I  cannot  but  express 
my  gratitude  for  the  assistance  which  they  have  aflbrded,  both  by 
informing  and  forming  the  public  mind  on  many  important  ques- 
tions ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  lesson  they  have  taught  on  the  import- 
ance of  testing  every  theory  by  a  patient  collection  and  impartial 
discussion  of  the  facts  ;  in  a  word,  for  having  imported  the  spirit  of 
science  into  what,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  called 
politics,  instead  of  importing  the  spirit  of  politics,  in  its  narrower 
sense,  into  science. 

What  is  more  important  than  to  rescue  questions  of  this  nature, 
such  as  Finance  and  Political  Economy,  for  instance,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  from  the  domain  of  party  contention  ?  And  liow  can  we 
better  contribute  to  that  desirable  result,  than  by  discussing  the 
carefully  collected  facts  in  a  scientific  spirit  on  an  arena  within 
which  no  party  passion  is  excited,  no  party  allegiance  is  acknow- 
ledged, no  party  victory  has  to  be  lost  or  won,  and  when  men  are  at 
liberty  to  convince  and  be  convinced  without  risking  a  charge  of 
treachery  or  a  change  of  ministry  as  the  consequence  ?  But,  in  fact, 
these  studies  could  not  fairly  have  been  excluded  from  our  peripatetic 
university  of  science. 

Who  shall  separate  Political  altogether  from  the  influences  of 
Physical  Geography,  or  Ethnology  from  Physiology,  or  the  destinies 
of  man  upon  tliis  globe  from  the  study  of  his  physical  nature  ?  By 
its  employment  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  one  branch  of  statis- 
tics is  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  higher  mathematics, 
and  the  actuary  is  thus  enabled  to  extract  certainty  in  the  gross  out 
of  uncertainty  in  the  detail,  and  to  provide  man  with  the  means  of 
securing  himself  against  some  of  the  worst  contingencies  to  which  his 
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life  and  property  are  exposed.  In  fact,  statistics  themselves  are  the 
introduction  of  the  principle  of  induction  into  the  investigation  of 
the  affairs  of  human  life  : — an  operation  which  requires  the  exercise 
of  at  least  the  same  philosopliical  qualities  as  other  sciences.  It  is 
not  enough  in  any  case  merely  to  collect  facts  and  reduce  them  into 
a  tabular  form.  They  must  be  analyzed  as  well  as  compared ;  the 
accompanying  circnmstauces  must  be  studied  (which  is  more  difficult 
in  moral  than  in  material  investigations),  that  we  may  be  sure  tliat 
we  are  (that  is  to  say,  in  reality  calling  the  same  things  by  the  same 
names)  treating  of  the  same  tacts  under  the  same  circumstances ; 
and  all  disturbing  influences  must  be  carefully  eliminated  before  any 
such  pure  experiment  can  be  got  at  as  can  fairly  be  considered  to 
have  estat)lished  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  In  some  cases  this  is 
easier  than  in  others.  In  regard  to  tlie  probabilities  of  life  or  health, 
for  instance,  there  are,  at  least,  no  passions  or  prejudices,  no  private 
interests  at  work,  to  interfere  with  the  faithful  accumulation  of  the 
facts,  and  if  they  be  numerous  enough,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
their  number  would  be  a  sufficient  protection  against  the  eff"ect  of 
any  partial  disturbances.  But  even  here,  caution,  and  special,  as 
well  as  extensive  knowledge,  are  required.  There  are  disturbing 
influences  even  here, — habits  of  life,  nature  of  employment,  immigra- 
tion or  emigration,  ignorance  or  mis-statement  of  age,  local  epidemics, 
&c.,  which  leave  sources  of  error  in  even  the  most  extended  investi- 
gations. Still  results  are  attained,  errors  are  more  and  more  care- 
fully watched  against,  and  allowed  for,  or  excluded,  and  more  and 
more  of  certainty  is  gradually  introduced.  And  here  I  should  not 
omit  to  notice  the  valuable  services  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  not 
long  ago  established,  and  who  are  represented  in  our  Statistical 
Section.  They  discuss  all  questions  to  which  the  science  of  proba- 
bility can  be  applied  ;  and  that  circle  is  constantly  extending : — 
.  assurance  in  all  its  brancbes,  annuities,  reversionary  interests,  the 
laws  of  population,  mortality,  and  sickness ;  they  publish  Trans- 
actions ;  and  what  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  this,  as  indeed  in 
any  branch  of  inductive  science,  they  hold  an  extensive  correspon- 
dence with  foreign  countries.  In  fact,  they  are  doing  for  the 
contingencies  of  human  life,  and  for  materials  apparently  as  uncer- 
tain, something  like  what  Meteorology  is  doing  for  the  winds  and 
waves. 

What  shall  I  say  to  the  statistics  of  crime,  of  education,  of 
pauperism,  of  charity,  at  once  and  reciprocally  the  effect  and  tho 
cause  of  that  increasing  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  people, 
which  so  favourably  distinguishes  the  present  age  ?  AVho  can  look 
at  the  mere  surface  of  society,  transparently  betraying  the  abysses 
which  yawn  beneath,  and  not  desire  to  know  something  of  their 
secrets,  to  throw  in  the  moral  drag,  and  to  bring  to  the  light  of  day 
some  of  the  phenomena,  the  monstrous  forms  of  misery  and  vice 
which  it  holds  within  its  dark  recesses  ? — and  who  can  look  at  these 
things,  no  longer  matter  of  conjectui'e,  but  ascertained,  classed,  and 
tabled,  without  having  the  desire  awakened  or  strengthened  to  do 
something  towards  remedying  the  evils  thus  revealed,  and  without 
feeling  himself  guided  and  assisted  towards  a  remedy  ?  Yet  here, 
more  than  in  other  cases,  should  a  man  suspect  himself ;  here  should 
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he  guard  himself  against  hasty  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  results ;  for  here  are  disturbing  influences  most 
busily  at  work,  not  only  from  without,  but  from  within, — not  only  in 
the  nature  of  the  facts  themselves,  but  in  the  feelings,  passions, 
prejudices,  habits,  and  moral  constitution  of  the  observer. 

Still  the  tabling  of  the  facts  is  of  infinite  importance.  If  they 
disturb,  as  they  are  sure  to  do,  some  feeling,  some  prejudice,  some 
theory,  some  conviction,  it  will  be  felt,  that  any  how  the  facts  have 
to  be  accounted  for;  further  investigation  will  follow;  and  if  it 
appear  that  no  correction  is  required,  the  truth  will  be  established, 
and  the  hostile  theory  will,  sooner  or  later,  give  way  and  disappear. 
In  these  things  it  is,  of  course,  more  tliau  usually  important  that  the 
fiicts  to  be  selected  for  collection  should  be  such  as  are,  in  their  own 
nature  and  under  the  circumstances,  likely  to  be  ascertained  cor- 
rectly, and  that  the  business  of  collection  shoidd  be  iu  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  no  bias  to  do  it  otherwise  than  fairly,  no  interest  in 
the  resvdt ;  and  this  was,  I  believe,  kept  studiously  in  view  by  those 
who  had  the  management  of  our  great  statistical  work,  the  recent 
Census  of  our  own  country,  which  we  are  still  studying ;  but, 
whether  they  were  successful  or  not,  in  this  respect,  has  already 
become  matter  of  discussion. 

The  work  itself  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  greatest  monuments 
that  has  ever  been  presented  to  a  nation,  as  a  record  of  its  own. 
constituent  elements  and  conditions;  compiled  and  commented  on 
with  singular  industry,  judgment,  acuteness,  and  impartiality, — the 
Domesday-book  of  the  people  of  England,  as  the  great  volume  of  the 
Conqueror  was  of  its  surface. 

Nor  can  I,  while  speaking  of  statistics,  avoid  referring  to  the 
Statistical  Congress  which  took  place  at  Brussels,  about  this  time 
last  year;  which  had  mainly  for  its  object  to  produce  uniformity 
among  different  nations  in  the  selection  of  the  facts  which  they 
should  record,  and  in  the  manner  of  recording  them ;  without  which, 
indeed,  no  satisfactory  comparisons  can  be  established,  no  results 
Can  safely  be  deduced.  To  bring  about  such  an  uniformity  absolutel}'' 
is,  I  am  afraid,  hopeless ;  inasmuch  as  the  grounds  of  difference  are, 
in  many  cases,  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  laws,  the  institutions,  and 
the  habits  of  the  different  countries,  that  no  hammer  of  the  statist  is 
likely  to  remove  them. 

To  understand,  however,  the  points  of  difference,  even  if  they  are 
not  removed,  is,  in  itself,  one  great  step  toAvards  the  object.  It  at 
least  prevents  false  conclusions,  if  it  does  not  fully  provide  the  means 
of  establishing  the  true  ones.  It  gets  rid  of  sources  of  error,  even  if 
it  fail  of  giving  the  full  means  of  ascertaining  truth.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  criminal  statistics.  We  wish  to  ascertain 
the  comparative  prevalence  of  different  crimes,  either  at  different 
times  or  in  different  countries.  Tor  this  purpose  must  we  not 
know  under  what  heads  the  jurists  and  statists  of  the  times  or 
countries  to  be  compared  array  the  various  offences  which  are 
recorded ;  with  what  amounts  of  penalty  they  were  visited ;  and 
with  what  rigour,  from  time  to  time,  the  penalties  were  enforced  ? 

That  which  is  called  manslaughter  in  one  country,  and  assassina- 
tion in  another,  is  called  murder  in  a  third.     That  which,  in  ono 
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country  is  punished  witli  death,  in  another  is  visited  hy  imprison- 
ment. The  bankruptcy  which  in  one  country  is  a  crime,  in  another 
is  a  civil  ofience.  The  juvenile  offences  which  in  one  country  are 
punished  by  imprisonment,  and  swell  the  criminal  calendar,  in 
another  are  treated,  as  they  should  in  many  cases  be,  only  as  a 
subject  of  compassion  and  correction, — take  no  place  in  the  criminal 
calendar  at  all. 

Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  a  large  proportion 
of  these  investigations,  whether  into  morals,  health,  education,  or 
legislation,  and  which  must  always  distinguish  them  from  those 
whicli  deal  either  with  matter  or  defined  abstractions,  that,  in  using 
the  same  terms,  we  are  often  uncertain  whether  we  mean  the  same 
thing ;  whether,  in  fact,  when  we  are  using  the  same  denominations 
the  same  weights  and  measures  are  really  employed.  Such  con- 
ferences, however,  as  those  of  Brussels  tend  much  to  limit  the  extent 
of  error. 

Among  the  objects  which  may  best  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Statistical  Section,  at  the  present  moment,  will  be  the  discussion  of 
a  decimal  coinage,  and  the  statistics  of  agricultural  produce.  It  is 
important  in  regard  to  both,  that  by  previous  sifting  and  discussion 
not  only  the  best  conclusion  should  be  arrived  at,  but  the  subject 
should  be  so  familiarized  to  general  apprehension  as  to  secure  the 
widest  co-operation.  In  regard  to  a  change  in  the  coinage,  the 
interests  and  feelings  of  the  lower  classes  must  be  especially  con- 
sulted ;  and,  with  this  view,  without  expressing  any  ultimate  opinion, 
I  would  recommend  to  those  who  are  considering  the  question, 
the  perusal  of  a  pamphlet,  full  of  important  matter,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Laurie,  the  work  of  the  last  hours  of  a  man  of  eminent  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  which  he  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  communicate 
in  person,  as  a  paper,  to  the  present  Meeting.  AVitli  regard  to  the 
statistics  of  agriculture,  the  main  object  is  to  procure  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  as  shall  guide  the  operations  of  the  consumer  and 
the  merchant.  I  would  suggest  that  they  should  be  taken  and 
published  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  once  in  the  spring,  recording 
the  extent  of  soil  devoted  to  each  kind  of  grain, — a  fact  easily  ascer- 
tained ;  the  second  time  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is  concluded, — • 
announcing  the  amount  of  the  crop,  as  ascertained  on  several  speci- 
men fields  under  different  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate,  and 
applying  it  in  due  proportion  as  a  multiple  to  the  acreage  already 
published.  A  really  accurate  census  of  the  harvest  is,  I  believe, 
impracticable,  at  least  within  the  period  which  would  alone  make  it 
valuable  for  present  use ;  and  the  approximation  which  I  have  sug- 
gested would,  I  conceive,  be  adequate  to  the  purpose. 
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THE  MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS, 
REGISTERED  IN  THE  DIVISIONS,  COUNTIES,  and  DISTRICTS  ok  ENGLAND. 

The  Marriages  for  the  Quarter  ended  December,  1854,  and  the  Births  and 
Deaths  for  the  Quarter  ended  March,  1855, 

AS    PUBLISHED    BY    AUTHORITY    OF    THE    BEGISTRAR-GENERAI.. 

This  return  comprises  tlie  birtlis  and  deaths  registered  by  2,196  registrars  in  all  the 
districts  of  England  during  the  Winter  quarter  that  ended  on  March  31st,  1855; 
and  the  marriages  in  12,110  churches  or  chapels,  about  3,594  registered  places  of 
worship  unconnected  with  the  Established  Church,  and  627  superintendent  registrars' 
offices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  December  31st,  1854. 

The  general  result  of  the  returns  is  of  a  mixed  character  ;  for  from  the  exces- 
sively cold  weather  the  mortality  of  the  quarter  is  the  highest  on  record  since  the 
commencement  of  the  registration,  while  the  births  and  marriages  are  above  the 
average  numbers  of  the  seasons. 

Marriages.— 47,666  marriages  were  celebrated,  or  95, .332  persons  were  married, 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1854.  Although  the  number  is  less  than  the  number 
for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1853,  it  exceeds  the  average.  The  marriages  in  the 
year  1854  were  at  the  rate  of  850  in  every  100,000  of  the  population,  and  at  the  rate 
of  1-013  in  the  quarter  which  includes  Christmas,  and  is  the  season  in  which  there  is 
the  greatest  predilection  for  marriage  in  England. 

The  marriages  have  fallen  off  in  London,  in  the  parts  of  Kent  round  Maidstone, 
in  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  the  seaports,  which  have  been  affected  by  the  absence 
of  seamen  in  the  war;  in  Northamptonshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Cornwall,  Shropshire, 
Staffordshire,  Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  and  Westmor- 
land. The  marriages  in  Manchester  and  Ashton  decluied,  but  in  the  aggregate  the 
marriages  in  Lancashire  were  not  below  the  average. 

Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the  Years  1843-55  and  in  the  Quarters 

of  those  Years. 


Years 1843 


Marriages 

Births 

Deaths    ... 


123818 

27325 

346445 


Quarters  ended 
tlie  last  day  of 

Miirch 

June    

September  .. 
December  ., 


March 

June    , 

Septemlier 
December 


March 

June    

September 
December  . 


132249 
540763 
356933 


14374:' 
543521 
349366 


1846 


1 15664 
572625 
390315 


1847 


1358 to 
539965 
423304 


13823(1 
563059 
399833 


1819 


141883 
578159 
440839 


15274-! 
593422 
368995 


1851 


154206 
615865 
395396 


158782:161021  159.>49 
624012  612377  634506 
407138,421807  438239 


Marhiages. 


25285 

26387 

29551 

31417  27480 

28398 

28429 

30567 

32724 

32977 

35014 

33144 

31113 

34268 

35300 

37111  35197 

s-n-21 

35844 

39204 

3«635 

40092 

40335 

40389 

28847 

31675 

35003 

35070;  324:59 

32995 

33874 

37636 

37316 

38400 

39786 

38150 

38573 

39919 

4.:3889 

42066  40729 

42116 

43736 

45337 

45531 

47313 

48886 

47666 

131279 
128161 
131048 


143578 
136941 
130078 
130166 


143080 
136853 
132369 
131219 


145108  146453 
149450439072 
138718  127173 
139349  [127267 


1:39736 
149760 
140359 
133204 


153772 
153693 
135223 
135471 


I 
144551157286 
155865  159073 
1469111150594 
14609514891 


1618031 
159031 
151222 
151956 


161634 
158718 
147581 
144444 


160892 
172420 
154735 
146459 


94926 

87234 
76792 
87493 


101024 
85:337 
79708 
90864 


104664 
89149 

74872 
80681 


89  t84 
90230 
101664 
108937 


119672  120032 

10671y  99727 

93435  87638 

103479  92436 


105870 
102153 
135227 
97589 


98430 
92871 
85849 
9184 


105359 
99458 
91499 
99080 


106358 

100625 

100385 

99770 


118273 
107861 
92332 
103341 


111970 
102666 
li:39:',9 
109664 


The  numbers  up  to  1851  have  appeared  in  the  Annual  Reports. 
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Births. — KiO.lSG  childien  who  were  born  alive  had  their  names  inscribed  on 
the  registers  in  the  three  montlis  of  January,  February,  and  March.  This  number 
exceeds  by  twenty  tliousand  tlie  number  that  apjiears  in  the  return  for  the  preceding 
quarter,  and  by  five  tliousand  the  inimbers  in  the  return  for  the  corresiionding 
first  (juarter  of  1854.  The  rate  of  births  was  3  GO  per  cent.  The  increase  of  births 
is  chiefly  in  London,  in  the  West  Midland  Counties,  in  the  Northern  Counties,  and 
in  Wales. 

Increase  of  Population. — As  the  number  of  births  was  1GG,186,  and  of  the 
deaths  134,605,  the  excess  indicates  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  was 
31,581  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year.  In  the  same  ))eriod  3G,G77,  or, 
exi'lusive  of  2,217  foreigners,  34,4G0  emigrants,  lelt  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  which  the  Government  has  Emigration  officers.  About  15,80G  of  the  emigrants 
were  of  English  origin  ;  so  that  the  natural  increase  by  births  would  be  diminished 
to  this  extent,  if  there  were  no  compensating  immigration  of  the  Irish  and  Scottish 
population  into  England. 

The  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  has  fallen  from 
51.'.)2'J  in  the  winter  of  1851  to  3G,0G7  in  the  winter  quarters  of  1854,  and  18,427 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  presesit  year.  The  emigrants  to  the  Australian 
colonies  were,  in  the  quarters  that  ended  on  March  31st,  1,003  in  1847,  2,'J42  in 
1851,  and  17,444  in  1855.  The  remarkable  diminution  in  the  number  of  emigrants 
from  Ireland  to  the  United  States  deserves  attention.* 

England"^: — Annual  Rate  per  cent,  of  Marriage,  Birth,  and  Death,  during  the 
Years  1845-55,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 


Estimated  Pojnilation 
of  EiiglKiul  intliou- 
saiuls  in  tlie  middle 
of  each  Year 


Yeaks 


Marriages. 
Biiths  .... 
Deaths  .... 


Quarters  ended  the  last 
day  of 

March  

June 

September   

December 


Marcli  

June 

September 
December.. 


March  

June 

Septeml)er 
December.. 


16721 


•860 
3-251 


•861 
3  -383 
2-306 


17132    17340   17552 


1847 


•793 
3152 
2-471 


1848 


•797 
3-2i7 
2-306 


1849 


17766 


1850 


•860 
3-340 
•2  -077 


17983 


3-425 
2-199 


18206 


3  •428 
2-236 


-891  -856 
3-328!3^408 
2^292 '2 -354 


Mean, 
1845-54 


•846 
3  326 

2  •284 


1855 


Marriages. 


•721 

•757 

•655 

OGl 

•661 

•702 

-7+2 

•730 

•775 

•726 

•713 

•849 

•882 

•820 

•805 

■822 

•888 

•864 

•885 

■880 

•872 

•857 

•830 

•822 

•751 

•755 

•766 

■840 

•822 

•836 

•856 

•812 

•809 

1^038 

•983 

•940 

•961 

•986 

1-010 

1^000 

1^027 

1^050 

1  -013 

1^001 

3-491 

3-498 

3-488 

1 
3^252:3^575 

3  -321 

3-567  Is  •582 

3^576 

3^523 

3  -487 

3-291 

3-551 

3  •265 

3 -474  3  523 

3-530 

8-557  3-509 

3  464 

3^722 

3-489 

3-140 

3-251 

2 -915 

3-211  3-056 

3-281 

3-317  3  291 

3^177 

3^29+ 

3-196 

3  103 

3-256 

2^938 

3-03813-053 

3-253 

3^270  3  298 

3^101 

3^111 

3  142 

3 -602 


Deaths. 


2 •SSI  2^157 

2-850 

2-794 

2-462 

2-261 

2-388 

2-354 

2-617 

2  •452 

2  489 

2  144  2  144 

2-506 

2-313 

2-341 

2-107 

2-224 

2-221 

2-354 

2^21fi 

2^257 

1-776  2-382 

2-163 

2-005 

3  -057 

1-917 

2-015 

2-185 

1-988 

2-425 

2^191 

1-908  2-545 

2  -389 

2-108 

2-199 

2-045 

2-176 

2-165 

2-219 

2^330 

2-208 

2*918 


*  The  table  may  be  read  thus,  without  reference  to  the  decimal  points : — In  the  year  1818,  to  100,000  of  tlie 
population  of  England  there  were  797  marriages,  3,247  liirths,  and  2,30C  deaths  registered.  The  annual  rates  of 
man-iage  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  were  -661,  -805,  -755,  and  -961  per  cent.;  the  rates  of  death  2794,  2-313, 
2-005,  and  2-108  per  cent.  In  reading  the  population  on  the  first  line  add  three  ciphers  (000).  The  three 
months  January,  February,  March,  contain  90,  in  leap  year  91  days;  the  three  months  April,  .May,  June,  91 
days ;  eacli  of  the  two  last  quarters  of  the  year  92  days.  For  tliis 'inequality  a  correction  has  been  made-"in  the 
calculation. 


*  From  a  Return  with  wliich  the   Registrar-General  has  been  favoured  by  the 
Emigration  Commissioners. 
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The  Pricks  of  Provisions,  and  the  Weather. — The  cost  of  food  and  the 
state  of  trade  influence  the  number  of  the  birtlis,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and,  as  well 
as  the  weatlier,  produce  great  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  piijiulation.  The  price 
of  wheat  has  been  more  tlian  50  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  in  the  quarter  of  1853  that 
ended  on  March  31st,  but  9s.  Id.  per  quarter  lower  than  it  was  in  the  be. inning  of 
1854.  Beef  is  25  per  cent,  dearer  than  it  was  in  1853,  and  7  per  cent,  dearer  than  it 
was  in  1854.  Mutton  has  been  cheaper  than  it  was  in  1853,  and  so  have  been  pota- 
toes. The  meteorology,  and  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  severe  weather,  are 
described  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  p.  295. 

The  Average  Prices  of  Consols,  of  JVheat,  Meat,  and  Potatoes,  also  the  Average 
Qiiantiti/  of  Wheat  sold  and  imported  JVeeklj/,  in  each  of  the  nine  Quarters  ended 
March  o\st,  1855. 


Quarters 
ended 

Average 

Price 

of 

Consols 

(f..r 
Money.) 

Average 

Price  of 

Wheat  per 

Quarter  in 

England 

and  Wales. 

Wheat  sold  in 

the  290  Cities 

and  Towns  in 

England 

and'Wales 

making 

Retnrjis. 

Wheat  and 
Wheat  Flonr 
entered  tor 
Home  Con- 
snniption  at 
Cliiet  Ports  of 
Great  Britain. 

Average  Prices 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 

Leadenhall 

and  Newgate  Markets 

(by  the  Carcase). 

Average  Prices  of 

Potatoes 
(York  Uegents) 
per  Ton  at 
Waterside 
Market, 
Soutliwark. 

Average  ^■nnll 
wee 

er  of  Quarters 
kly. 

ISeef. 

Mutton. 

1853 

£ 

Mar.  31. 

99| 

45s.     7d. 

95,115 

6:5,530 

■.\%d.—b\d. 
Mean  4  it?. 

4^d.—C4d. 
Mean  5f  rf. 

llOs.— 145.y. 
Mean  127s.  6f/. 

June  30. 

100^ 

44s.    M. 

84,559 

82,623 

\d.—h^d. 
Mean  4|fZ. 

bd.—C^d. 
^lean  5§rf. 

110s.— ]4.-)S. 
Mean  \27 s.Gd. 

Sept.  30. 

97 

51s.  \0d. 

8G,087 

120,020 

A\d.—(3d. 
Mean  b\d. 

bd.-7id. 
Mean  (iir/. 

110s.— 125s. 
Mean  l\7s.Gd. 

Dec.  31. 

93| 

G9s.  10^. 

79,002 

91,G27 

4d.—6d. 
Mean  bd. 

4-}d.—7d. 
Mean  b^d. 

135s.— 165s. 
Mean  150s. 

1854 

Mar.  31. 

91 

79s.    Grf. 

GO, 022 

103,519 

4ld.—Q^d. 
Mean  b}d. 

4id.—7d. 
]Mean  5|rf. 

120s.— IGOs. 
^lean  140s. 

June  30. 

m 

78s.    Ad. 

55,842 

103,331 

4id.—eid. 
Mean  5|rf. 

4^d.—ey. 

Mean  b^d. 

137s.— 172«. 
Mean  155s. 

Sept.  30. 

93', 

63s.  lOrf. 

56,389 

48,135 

4^d.—GU. 
Mean  5f  rf. 

bd.—7d. 
Mean  6c?. 

75s. — S5s. 
Mean  80s. 

Dec.  31. 

93| 

G8s.    M. 

128,783 

19,513 

4-Jrf.— GffZ. 
Mean  b^d. 

bd.—7d. 
Mean  6d. 

95s.— 105s. 
Mean  100s. 

1855 

Mar.  31. 

91| 

G9s.  11</. 

88,000 

33,821 

4fr/.— G.lrf. 
Mean  5|(/. 

4ld.—Ghi. 
Mean  b^d. 

1  Cos.- 120s. 
Mean  1 1 2s  Gd. 

Col. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Note. — The  total  number  of  quarters  of  wheat  sold  in  England  and  Wales  for  tlie  13  weeks 
ended  March  31st,  1853,  1,236.493;  for  the  13  weeks  ended  June  30th,  1853,  1,099,261;  for 
the  13  weeks  ended  September  30th,  1853,  1,119,128  ;  for  the  14  weeks  ended  December  31st, 
1853,  1,106,027  ;  for  the  13  weeks  ended  JIarch  31st,  1854,  780,282  ;  for  the  13  weeks  ended 
June  30th,  1854,  725,946;  for  the  13  weeks  ended  September  30th,  1854,  733,059;  for  the 
13  weeks  ended  December  31st,  1854,  1,074,173;  and  for  the  13  weeks  ended  March  31st, 
1855,  1,143,999.  The  total  number  of  quarters  entered  for  Home  Consumption  was,  respec- 
tively, 825,886;  1,074,095;  1.560,255;  1,191,149;  1,345,743;  1,343,305;  625,755;  253,669; 
and  439,676. 

Columns  2,  3,  and  4  are  compiled  from  the  official  returns  )nibli.shcd  in  the  London  Gazette; 
columns  1,  5,  6,  and  7  are  derived  from  the  London  market  returns  published  in  the  Economist. 
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State  of  the  Public  Health. — The  health  of  the  population  generally  has 
been  bad;  and  the  mortality  has  f;reatly  exceeded  the  average.  134,605  deaths  have 
been  registfred,  which  is  20,000  in  excess  of  the  corrected  average  of  the  winter 
quarters.  Tills  addition  to  the  ordinary  mortality  of  winter,  which  is  in  England  the 
most  fatal  season,  is  refeiabh;  to  tlie  low  temperature,  with  the  consequent  hard 
times,  against  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  poorer  classes  to  make  an  adequate  provision; 
and  in  other  countries,  where  tliere  is  no  such  system  of  relief  as  is  administered 
under  the  English  poor  law,  the  suttering  and  the  mortality  are  much  greater  in 
severe  seasons  tlian  they  are  in  England. 

Persons  of  advanced  ages  among  all  classes  have  been  cut  off  in  great  numbers, 
and  have  thus  fallen  before  they  had  passed  through  the  evening  of  life,  \oung 
children  have  also  died  in  considerable  numbers.  Bronchitis  and  the  congestive 
diseases  of  the  lungs  have  been  the  immediate  causes  of  death.  The  frost,  which 
braces  the  nerves  of  the  hardy  and  strong,  chills  the  veins  of  tlie  aged  and  weakly. 
The  temperature  of  the  night  falls,  as  Mr.  Glaisher  shows,  11°  on  an  average  below 
the  temperature  of  the  day;  and  it  is  in  the  night  undoubtedly  that  the  respiratory 
organs  are  most  frequently  injured,  when  the  water  freezes  in  the  bedrooms  of  houses 
that  are  not  warmed  by  fires,  or  by  warm  air  diffused  by  Dr.  Arnott's  and  other 
admirable  inventions. 

The  mortality  in  the  country  districts  was  at  the  annual  rate  of  2G  deaths  in  1,000 
living;  in  the  town  districts  at  the  rate  of  32  in  1,000  living  ;  out  of  equal  popula- 
tions, there  were  six  funerals  in  tlie  towns  to  every  five  funerals  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts; and  the  trwn  population  is  increasing  by  immigration  much  faster  than  the 
country  population  ;  so  that,  unless  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of 
the  artisans,  the  tradesmen,  and  the  professional  and  wealthy  classes  in  towns,  are 
immediately  ado])ted,  the  lives  of  many,  and  the  vigor  and  energies  of  large  masses  of 
the  English  population,  will  be  lost,  or  for  ever  impaired. 


Deaths  in 

the  Winter  Quarters. 

1815 

1816 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

Total 
1845-54 

1855 

In     117    Dis- 

tricts,    cuni- 
prisiiig      thei 
chief  towns  ..  1 
lu    511    Dis- 
tricts,    com- 

49996 

43850 

56105 

57710 

51017 

46066 

52333 

52408 

57092 

56300 

522877 

64896 

prising  cliielly  1 
small    towns 

51GG8 

45634 

63567 

6C3:32 

54853 

52364 

530-26 

53950 

61181 

55670 

557235 

69709 

and    country 
parislies 

Total 

101064 

59484 

11967^1^01)3:1) 05870  9843(1 

l(i5S59 

106.!58,118273|lll970 

1080112 

134605 

Population,  Deaths,  and  Mortality 

per  cent,  in  the  Winter  Quarters 

1845-55. 

Population  Enumerated. 

Deaths 

in  10 

Winter 

Quarters, 

18i5-54. 

Annual 
Rate  of 
.Moitality 
of  10 
Winter 
Qurutcrs, 
1845-54. 

.Vnnual 
Kate  of 

June  6-7th, 
1841. 

March  31st, 
1851. 

Mortality 

in  tlie 

Winter 

Quarter 

1855. 

In  117  Districts,  com- j 
prising     the     chief 
towns      1 

6,612,958 
9,301,190 

7,886,473 
10,041,136 

522,877 
557,235 

2-724 
2-246 

3-199 

In  51 1  Districts, com-  ^ 
prising  chiefly  small  ( 
towns  and  country  / 
parishes   J 

2-632 

All  England  

15,914,148    ,17,927,609     1,080,112 

2-489 

2-918 

1855.] 
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The  13-1,605  deaths  do  not  include  deaths  that  have  or.curred  at  sea  during  the 
quarter,  and  have  been  entered  upon  the  marine  register,  neither  do  they  include  the 
deaths  among  our  soldiers  abroad,  as  no  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  placing  the 
names  of  tlie  men  viho  die  in  the  service  of  their  country  abroad,  on  the  national 
registers. 

The  excess  of  mortality  in  the  quarter  is  diffused  over  the  whole  kingdom  ;  nor  is 
it  evident  that  the  northern  have  suffered  more  than  the  southern  counties.  The 
deaths  in  London  exceeded  by  5,222,  or  one-fifth  part,  the  deaths  in  the  winter 
quarter  of  1854  ;  the  deaths  in  the  rest  of  England  were  19,413,  or  nearly  in  the 
same  degree  in  excess  of  that  season.  In  the  South-Eastern  Counties  the  deaths 
were  11,253  in  the  place  of  8,446.  The  Epsom  district  suffered  from  scarlatina; 
Guildford  from  small-pox  and  measles ;  Farnham  from  fever,  measles,  hooping- 
cough,  and  diarrhoea.  The  deaths,  for  the  first  time,  exceed  the  births  in  Farnham. 
In  the  Bexley  sub- district,  in  Kent,  there  were  as  many  as  forty  cases  of  small-pox 
at  one  time:  only  those  unvaccinated  died.  Scarlatina  prevailed  in  Folkstone, 
Elham,  Portsmouth,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Kintbury,  Faringdon,  and  Fyfield.  In  the 
barracks  at  Winchester,  occupied  by  about  2,000  men,  chiefly  recruits  and  invalid 
depots,  40  men  have  died,  chiefly  of  acute  pulmonary  complaints.  46  deaths 
occurred  in  the  new  military  hospital,  Portsea.  Small  pox,  imported,  it  is  believed, 
by  the  Essex  Rifles,  was  the  cause  of  6  deaths  in  Windsor,  where  also  2  children 
died  in  February  of  choleraic  diarrhoea  in  a  cleanly  country  cottage. 

The  South  Midland  Counties  suffered  from  scarlatina  and  fever  in  several  dis- 
tricts. In  Oxford  25  deaths  occurred  from  small-pox,  and  the  deaths  exceeded  the 
births  in  number.  In  Cambridge  the  mortality  was  high.  In  Leighton  Buzzard  the 
deaths  were  nearly  double  the  average. 

In  some  districts  of  the  Eastern  Counties  measles,  small-pox,  and  hooping-cough 
prevailed.  The  mortality  was  high  in  Norwich  and  several  other  places,  but  the 
mortality  was  not  more  than  a  sixth  part  higher  than  it  was  in  1853.  The  mortality 
in  the  South-Western  Division,  where  the  climate  is  milder,  rose  to  the  same  extent. 
In  Salisbury  the  deaths  in  the  winter  quarters  of  1853  and  1855  were  77  and  78  ; 
and  the  same  result  is  noticeable  in  districts  all  over  the  country,  which  must  have 
been  exjiosed  to  nearly  the  same  degree  of  cold  as  the  districts  in  which  the  cold 
winter  proved  most  fatal.  Cold,  under  the  shelter  of  houses  in  civilized  states,  only 
destroys  people  indirectly,  by  inducing  diseases ;  is  chiefly  fatal  to  the  aged  or 
feeble;  and  it  arrests  some  classes  of  diseases;  so  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  mortality  of  a  district  may  be  lower  in  a  cold  than  it  is  in  a  mild  winter. 

Influenza  was  epidemic  in  Saint  Agnes,  Truro;  typhus  in  Lerrin,  Liskeard; 
Plymouth  and  the  surrounding  districts  are  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  sanitory  state. 
In  Bath,  Clifton,  and  Cheltenham,  the  mortality  was  above  the  average. 

The  West  Midland  Counties  suffi-red  somewhat  less  than  the  counties  of  the 
previous  division.  The  mortality  was  high  in  Hereford,  where  measles  was  epidemic, 
and  somewhat  above  the  average  in  Gloucester,  Shrewsbury,  Staff()rd,  Worcester,  and 
Warwick.  2,101  deaths  were  registered  in  Birmingham  and  Aston;  103  less  than 
the  deaths  in  the  winter  quarter  of  1854,  but  359  more  than  the  deaths  in  the  winter 
quarter  of  1853. 

In  the  North  Midland  Counties  the  mortality  was  raised  to  nearly  the  same 
extent  (one-seventh)  as  in  the  other  Midland  Counties;  the  districts  of  Leicester, 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  exhibited  little  or  no  increase.  Scarlatina, 
measles,  and  hooping  cough  prevailed  extensively  in  Lincolnshire. 

Cheshire  exhibited  no  inciease  ;  Lancashire  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  mortality. 
3,678  deaths  were  registered  in  Liverpool  and  West  Derby  ;  3,262  in  Manchester  and 
Salford ;  the  latter  number  being  considerably  above  the  average. 

Yorkshire  suffered  less  than  other  divisions.  In  Leeds  and  Hunslet,  where  1,818 
deaths  were  registered,  the  mortality  was  below  the  average  of  the  place ;  and  in 
Sheffield  and  York  the  mortality  was  about  the  average. 

Measles  and  scarlatina  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  the  Northern  Counties  ;  but ' 
the  mortality  was  not  raised  one-thirteenth  part  above  the  average.  In  Monmouth- 
shire and  Wales  the  same  diseases  were  epidemic,  and  the  mortality  was  raised  about 
one-sixth  above  the  mortality  of  the  winter  of  1853.  The  registrar  of  Wrexham 
says,  "  The  severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  high  price  of  provisions  of  all  kinds,  have 
had  a  considerable  effect  on  the  health  of  young  and  old  people." 
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On  the  Meteorology  of  England  and  Scotland  during  the  Quarter  ended 
March  8l5«,  1855.    By  James  Glaishek,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  of  the  British 

Meteorological  Society. 

From  January  1st  to  January  Otli  the  weather  was  very  warm,  and  the  mean  daily 
excess  of  temperature  was  11°  nearly.  On  January  9th  the  temperature  was  as  high 
as  50°,  and  on  January  10th  it  decreased  to  2fj°;  January  10th,  11th,  I'ith,  and  13th, 
were  days  of  average  temjierature ;  on  the  14th  a  very  cold  }>eriod  set  in,  and  con- 
tinued with  great  severity  until  February  24th;  on  some  days,  about  the  middle  of 
February,  the  defect  of  temperature  was  as  large  as  15°,  1G°,  17°,  and  18°,  on  several 
consecutive  days;  and  the  mean  daily  defect  for  the  42  days  ended  February  24th 
was  9°'5  ;  this  long  period  was  followed  by  a  few  days  differing  but  little  from  their 
average  temperatures;  but  on  March  fith  the  cold  again  set  in,  and  continued,  with 
the  exception  of  the  days  from  the  IGth  to  the  20th,  to  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
average  daily  defect  amounting  to  6°. 

In  January  the  temperature  was  as  low  as  13°  and  14°  at  different  places  on  different 
days.  In  February  it  was  as  low  as  3°  to  10°  at  many  places  in  several  instances. 
The  lowest  temperature  experienced  about  London  was  7°,  but  the  extreme  lowest 
temperature  was  noticed  at  Berkhampstead,  on  February  18th,  and  was  0°"8;  on  the 
same  night  it  was  2°*5  at  Belvoir  Castle ;  and  it  was  low  everywhere. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  for  the  quarter  ended  February,  con- 
stituting the  three  winter  months,  was  35°'2,  being  2°"5  below  the  average  of  84  years. 


Temperature  of 

Elastic 
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of 

Vapour. 

Weiglit 
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Evaporation. 
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Air— 
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64 
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h'ote. — In  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (  — )  minus  signifies  below  the  average,  and  that 
the  sign  {  +  )  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 
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REVENUE. 


An  Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  Years  and  Quarters  ended  SOth  June,  1854  and  1855 ;  showing  the 
Increase  or  Decrease  thereof  .^{Continued  from  page  195.) 


Years  ended  30t!i  June. 

Sources  of  Revenue. 

I85i. 

1S55. 

Increase. 

l)ecrcasc. 

Customs 

Excise    

£ 
20,284,369 

15,206,380 

0,916,320 

3,160,865 

6,370,500 

1,247,000 

325,000 

960,572 

£ 
21,242,795 

16,976,397 

7,187,892 

2,937,239 

11,456,171 

1,239,424 

270,572 

901,904 

£ 
958,426 

1,770,017 

271,572 

5,085,671 

£ 

Stamps  

Taxes 

Property  Tax     

Post  Office 

Crown  Lands 

Miscellaneous    

223,426 

7,576 
54,428 
5:-!, 668 

Totals 

54,470,806 

62,212,394 

8,085,686 

344,098 

Net  Iucreasei:7,741 ,588 

Quarters  ended  30th  June. 

Sources  of  Revenue. 

1854. 

1855. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

£ 
5,221,445 

3,978,299 

1,773,358 

1,515,304 

1,976,355 

384,000 
65,000 

160,326 

£ 
5,465,466 

4,613,568 

1,828,300 

1,316,400 

2,177,889 

289,267 
03,000 

325,772 

£ 
244,021 

635,269 

54,942 

201,534 
165,446 

£ 

Stamps  

Taxes  

198,901. 

Property  Tax 

Post  Office 

91,733 

Crown  Lands 

Miscellaneous    

2,000 

Totals 

15,074,087 

16,079,062 

1,301,212 

295,637 

Net  Increase 

jf  1.005,575 

vol;  xtiit.     v.viiT  iir. 
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CORN. 


-  Aocraffe  Prices  of  Corn  per  Imperial  Quarter  in  England  and  Wales,  during  each 
Week  of  the  Second  Quarter  of  1855  ;  together  with  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
A  verage — ( Continued  from  p.  1 97 . ) 

[Coinniunicated  by  H.  F.  Jadis,  Esq.,  Comptroller  of  Corn  Returns.] 


Weeks  ended  on  a  Saturdav, 

Weekly 

Average. 

\S66. 

AMieat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

April              7     

s.     d. 
68     5 
68     4 
68     8 
68     4 

s.     d. 

30  8 

31  1 
31     5 
31     6 

s.     d. 

24  11 

25  10 
25   10 
25     9 

s.    d. 
42     2 

39  11 
38  11 

40  10 

40 
41 
41 
41 

d. 
8 
2 
5 
6 

s.    d. 
37     9 

14    

39     2 

21     

36  10 

„              28    

39     2 

Average  for  April 

68     5 

31     2 

25     7 

40     5 

41 

2 

38     2| 

May              5     

69     5 
73     4 
76     1 
76   10 

31     3 

31  10 

32  5 
32  11 

26     0 

26  11 

27  9 

28  1 

38     0 
40     9 
44     3 
44     5 

41 
43 
44 
45 

7 
2 
5 
2 

38     7 

12    

40     2 

19    . 

26    

42     4 
40     3 

Average  for  May 

73  11 

32     1 

27     2 

41    10 

43 

7 

40     4 

June              2    

77     7 
77     5 
77     5 
76     7 
75  11 

33     2 

33  11 

34  0 
34     3 
34     3 

28     2 
28  10 

28  7 

29  3 
28    8 

44  7 
47     4 

45  10 
45     9 
45     6 

46 
46 
46 
47 
46 

4 
1 
6 

1 
6 

42     3 

9     

42     1 

„              16    

43     6 

23    

43     1 

30    

43     8 

Average  for  June 

76   llj 

33  11 

28     8 

45     9i 

46 

6 

43  11 

Average  for  the  Quarter  . . 

73     4| 

32     6 

27     3 

42  11 

43 

lU 

40     8 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


Fluctuations  in  the  Stock  and  Share  Markets  during  the  Months  of  April,  May,  and 
and  (Tune,  1855.— [Contimicd  from  p.  197.) 


stocks  and  Shares. 

Amt. 

of 
Share. 

Amt. 

Price  on  the 

Highest  Price  during 
the  Months  of 

Lowest  Price  during 
the  Months  of 

Paid. 

2  April. 

2  May. 

1  June. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Stock 

20 
Stock 

20 
20 

100 
100 
20 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

m 

100 
100 
100 
100 

16 

20 

92| 

7s.h 

98 
62 

lU 

88i 

993 

69f 

76^ 

13 

603 

83 

714 

49 

35 

22i 

BSA 

8s.  6d. 

Pm. 

973 

59 

Hi 

89i 
63i 
97i 
681 
751 
124 
59j 
79f 
703 
473 

S-H 
24 

911  x.d. 

17*.  6d. 

Pm. 

102 
65 
12i 
93 

684 
1034 
75 
83 
123 
63i 
85 
754 
524 

363 
25 

923 
10  Pm. 

994 

62 

111 

89i 

654 

993 

691 

76i 

13 

61 

834 

72 

49i 

351 

24i 

92f 
5*.  Pm. 

1024 
652 

12| 
93i 
69i 
1044 
751 
83 
12f 
64 
854 
76 
533 

36| 
25- 

93 
23*. 

104 
65 
124 
944 
69 

1043 
75i 
82| 
121 
64i 
854 
764 
524 

374 
253 

881 
is.  Pm. 

974 

583 

Hi 

88 

62| 

97 

68 

75 

121 

594 

794 

704 

474 

34i 

88| 
igj.Pm. 

971 

584 

Hi 

89 

633 

96| 

68 

75 

12 

594 

794 

70 

474 

If 

904 

Kxcliequer  Bills  

Railways. 
Brighton  

13j. 

lOOi 

Caledonian  

624 

121 

92i 
67 

Great  Western    

London  &  North-Western 
Midland    

101 

73j 

Lancashire  and  Yorksliire 
North  Staffordshire    

81  i 
12t 
61 

831 

74 
501 

York,Newcastle,&  Berwick 
York  and  North  Midland.. 

Northern  of  France    

.S54 

x2 
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CURRENCY. 

Bank  of  England. 

Ati  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  1th  and  Sth  Victoria,  c.fi2,for  each  Week  ended 
on  a  Saturday,  for  the  Second  Quarter  o/1855. — {Continued  from  p.  199.) 

[Coni)>ile(l  from  the  "  Bankers'  Magayine."] 


ISSUE   DEPARTMENT. 


Date. 

Notes 
Issued. 

Notes  in 
hands  of 
PnhUc. 

Government 
Debt. 

Other 
Securities. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 

Silver 
Bullion. 

1855. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

April     7    ... 

28,392,500 

19,812,360 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

14,.392,500 

„       w   ... 

28,351,365 

20,383,830 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

14.351,365 

21    ... 

28,372,290 

20,282,865 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

14,372,290 

28    ... 

28,791,785 

20,359,680 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

14,791,785 

May       5    ... 

28,911,030 

20,168,430 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

14,911,030 

„        13    ... 

29,336,510 

19,919,335 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

15,336,510 

„        19    ... 

29,902,550 

19,621,940 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

15,902,550 

„        26    ... 

30,337,685 

19,617,315 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

16,337,685 

June      2    ... 

31,083,175 

19,740,205 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

17,083,175 

9    ... 

31,056,94.5 

19,451,172 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

17,056,945 

„        16    ... 

31,350,395 

19,536,195 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

17,350,395 

2.3    ... 

31,429,435 

19,542,125 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

17,429,435 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


Date. 

Proprietors' 
Capital. 

Rest. 

Public 
Deposits. 

Otlier 
Deposits. 

Seven  Day 

and 
other  Bills. 

Total  Dr. 

1855. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

April      7.   ... 

14,553,000 

3,085,593 

6,008,895 

11,396,875 

904,839 

35,919,202 

;,     14  ... 

14,553,000 

3,123,446 

2,720,640 

14,233,796 

947,721 

35,578,603 

21    ... 

14,553,000 

3,127,862 

4,450,664 

13,019,567 

928,357 

36,079,450 

28    ... 

14,553,000 

3,131,759 

4,468,013 

13,173,482 

972,072 

36,298,326 

May       5    ... 

14,553,000 

3,136,435 

4,337,590 

12,645,651 

1,090,536 

35,763,212 

„        12    ... 

14,553,000 

3,165,785 

2,733,908 

12,205,207 

1,028,140 

33,686,040 

19    ... 

14,553,000 

3,170,300 

3,358,272 

12,230,771 

991,720 

34,304,063 

26    ... 

14,553,000 

3,172,157 

5,196,161 

11,932,316 

1,020,359 

35,873,993 

June      2    ... 

14,553,000 

3,112,943 

5,211,168 

13,282,876 

985,884 

37,145,871 

9    ... 

14,553,000 

3,114,923 

5,447,207 

13,168,985 

1,036,692 

37,320,807 

16    ... 

14,553,000 

3,123,055 

5,586,754 

13,307,714 

1,034,770 

37,605,293 

„        23    ... 

14,553,000 

3,126,279 

6,486,685 

13,224,470 

986,492 

38,376,926 

Date. 

Government 

Securities. 

Other 
Securities. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 

Total  Cr. 

1855. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

April      7    ... 

13,026,749 

13,655,995 

8,580,140 

686,818 

35,949,203 

„        14    ... 

13,673,713 

13,266,068 

7,967,535 

671,287 

35,578,603 

21    ... 

14,274,373 

13,032,442 

8,089,425 

683,210 

36,079,450 

28    ... 

14,214,373 

12,944,224 

8,432,105 

707,624 

36,298,326 

May       5    ... 

13,591,373 

12,721,050 

8,742,600 

708,189 

35,763,213 

12    ... 

11,016,374 

12,543,800 

9,417,175 

708,691 

33,686,040 

19    ... 

10,823,132 

12,455,155 

10,280,610 

745,166 

.34.304,063 

26    ... 

12,110,721 

12,.313,80S 

10,7.^0..'-.70 

727,096 

35,873,993 

June      2    ... 

12,677,816 

12,419,158 

11,342,970 

705,927 

37,145,871 

9    ... 

12,702,488 

12,305,431 

11,605,775 

707,113 

37,320,807 

16    ... 

12,681,068 

12,399.704 

11,814,200 

710,321 

37,605.293 

23    ... 

12,896,068 

12,853,957 

11,887,310 

739,591 

38,376,926 
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Tlie  Effect  of  the  War,  in  Itiissia  and  England,  vpon  the  Principal 
Articles  of  Russian  Produce.     By  Richaed  Valpt,  Esq. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow, 
September,  1855.] 

The  relative  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  commerce  of  Eussia  and 
England,  in  respect  of  the  principal  articles  of  Russian  produce, 
gives  rise  to  a  conflict  of  opinions.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present 
paper,  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  and  some  statistics,  upon  the  subject, 
confining  them,  however,  to  articles  commonly  known  as  Baltic  pro- 
duce, in  which  the  two  countries  have  traded  principally  with  each 
other. 

It  is  a  nice  point  as  to  which  party,  the  producer  or  the  consumer, 
suffers  the  most  from  an  interruption  of  trade,  because  so  many 
contingencies  influence  the  consequent  pressure  ;  but  the  cessation 
of  a  direct  commercial  intercoiu-se  is  most  probably  attended  with 
more  embarrassment  in  Russia  than  in  England  to  the  parties  inter- 
ested in  particular  articles  of  merchandize.  In  Russia  absolute  ruin 
would  be  the  lot  of  many  producers,  and  persons  engaged  in  the 
export  of  raw  materials,  if  access  to  the  consuming  markets  was 
cut  off;  while,  in  England,  the  attraction  of  the  same  substances 
from  other  quarters,  and  the  substitution  of  other  articles  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  would  materially  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  loss  of 
the  usual  supplies. 

These  remarks  may  be  received  as  siipporting  a  prohibition  of 
all  import  into  this  country  of  Russian  produce,  a  policy  which  is 
often  advocated,  because  of  the  greater  blow  that  would  be  inflicted 
upon  the  resources  of  Russia.  It  may  be  observed,  in  explanation, 
that  as  the  stoppage  of  the  export  trade  of  Russia  to  all  countries 
could  not  be  eft'ected  under  present  circumstances,  this  country  would 
certainly  be  placed  in  a  disadvantageous  position,  in  comparison  with 
neutral  countries,  if,  whilst  their  markets  received  Russian  produce 
by  land,  we  resolved  rigorously  to  exclude  all  Russian  produce  from 
our  own  markets. 
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The  principal  productions  of  Russia,  which  come  to  us  from  the 
Baltic,  are  tallow,  flax,  hemp,  linseed,  and  bristles.  As  there  is  no 
considerable  number  of  manufactories  in  Eussia  to  create  a  large 
home  demand,  a  very  larj^e  proportion  of  the  produce  is  exported. 
In  ordinary  times,  the  chief  proportion  of  the  total  quantities  of 
produce  exported  is  sent  to  England.  It  also  happens  that  the 
principal  articles  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  importing  from  the 
Baltic  ports  of  Russia,  constitute  our  chief  supply  of  such  articles. 
England,  therefore,  offers  to  Russia  the  largest  market  for  the  dis- 
posal of  her  principal  productions ;  and  Russia  affords  to  England 
the  principal  supplies  of  certain  raw  materials. 

The  following  table  of  the  Exports  from  Russia,  distinguishing  the 
proportions  to  England,  and  of  the  Imports  into  England,  with  the 
proportions  from  Russia,  shows  the  relative  importance  of  England 
and  Russia  to  each  other,  in  the  demand  and  supply  of  the  articles 
enumerated*. 

EXPOKTS   FROM   RUSSIA, 


Annual  Average.— Three  Years.— 1850-51-53. 

Articles. 

Total 

Quantities. 

Quantities  to 
England. 

Proportions  to 
England. 

Tallow cwts. 

Flax „ 

Hemp ,, 

Linseed    qrs. 

Bristles    cwts. 

927,003 

1,203,129 

909,997 

848,076 

25,540 

713,700 
770,021 
517,548 
510,048 
16,012 

77  per  cent. 

64         „ 

56 

60 

63 

Impoets  into  England. 


Annual  Av 

erage.— Three  Years.— 1850-51-53. 

Articles. 

Total 
Quantities. 

Quantities  from 
Russia. 

Proportions  from 
Russia. 

Tallow 

...cwts. 

1,170,471 

753,785 

64  per  cent 

Flax 

,J 

1,473,228 

1,002,655 

67 

Hemp 

...   „ 

1,138,778 

601,362 

53 

Linseed   . ... 

...qrs. 

679,619 

463,620 

68 

Bristles    .... 

...cwts. 

29,008 

23,615 

81         „ 

*  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  quantities  representing  the  Russian 
exports  to  England,  and  the  English  imports  from  Russiaj  but  such  a  discrepancy  is 
not  uncommon.  The  corresponding  entries  of  the  same  articles  in  the  custom-house 
accounts  of  two  countries  are  seldom  found  to  agree. 
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The  large  proportion  of  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the 
total  of  such  exports  from  Eussia  went  to  England;  and  of  the 
total  of  such  imports  into  England,  the  like  proportion  came  from 
Kussia.  In  their  trade,  therefore,  in  certain  important  raw  materials, 
the  two  countries  have  been  almost  equally  dependent  upon  each 
other. 

Such  was  the  state  of  trade  between  Eussia  and  England  in 
time  of  peace,  and  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  1850-51-52. 
If  we  compare  with  this  average  our  imports  of  Eussian  produce 
in  the  years  1853  and  1854,  we  shall  see  the  effects  of  an  antici- 
pated interruption  in  our  supply,  and  of  the  first  year  of  actual 
warfare. 

In  1853,  under  the  inflnence  of  political  events,  there  was  a  large 
increase  of  our  imports,  especially  from  Eussia  itself ;  but  in  1854, 
with  the  exception  of  tallow  and  bristles,  the  total  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  were  well  maintained,  while  the  supplies  fi'om 
Eussia  were  materially  diminished.  The  following  are  the  quantities 
and  proportions  for  1853  and  1851,  compared  with  the  average  of 
the  previous  three  years : — 


Total  Imports  into  United  Kingbom. 

Articles. 

Average 

of 

1850-.51-53. 

1853. 

18.54. 

Increase  or  Decrease. 

1853, 
Over  Average. 

1854, 
Over  Average. 

Tallow....  cwts. 

1,170,471 

1,175,754 

749,721 

+    0^  percent. 

—  36  per  cent. 

Flax „ 

1,473,228 

1,883,374 

1,303,235 

+  28         „ 

-12 

Hemp  ....    ,, 

1,138,778 

1,237,872 

1,211,297 

+    9 

+    6       „ 

Linseed.,  qrs. 

679,619 

1,035,335 

828,513 

+  34 

+  22       „ 

Bristles.,  rwts. 

19,339 

28,902 

16,141 

+  49 

-16       „ 

I 

M  ports  from 

Russia. 

Average 

of 

1S50-51-53. 

1853. 

1854,* 
through 
Prussia. 

Increase  or  Decrease. 

1853, 
Over  Average. 

1854, 
Over  Average. 

Tallow....  cwts. 

753,785 

845,962 

342,934 

+  12  per  cent. 

—  54  per  cent. 

Flax „ 

1,002,655 

1,287,993 

651,994 

+  28 

-35       „ 

Hemp  ....    „ 

601,362 

813,231 

386,824 

+  35 

-37       „ 

Linseed.,  qrs. 

463,620 

765,019 

402,694 

+  65 

-13       „ 

Bristles.,  cwts. 

15,181 

22,123 

7,326 

+  4^        „ 

-52       ,, 

*  After  deducting  the  average  imports  from  Prussia  before  the  war. 
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This  table  indicates,  therefore,  that,  in  comparison  with  the 
average  of  1850-51-52,  our  total  imports  of  these  articles,  in  1853, 
increased  from  0^  to  49  per  cent.,  and  our  imports  from  Eussia,  from 

12  to  05  per  cent.  In  1854,  our  total  imports  of  tallow,  bristles,  and 
liax,  decreased  36,  16,  and  12  per  cent,  respectively,  whilst  hemp  and 
linseed  were  increased  by  6  and  22  per  cent.  But  upon  all  these 
articles  imported  from  Russia  in  1854,  there  was  a  decrease  of  from 

13  to  54  per  cent.,  and  the  13  per  cent,  (for  linseed)  is  exceptionally 
small,  because  large  quantities  of  that  article  came  from  the  Black 
Sea,  where  the  blockade  was  not  then  rigidly  enforced.  As  far, 
therefore,  as  the  Russian  trade  with  England  is  concerned,  the 
blockade  of  the  Baltic  ports,  in  1854,  may  be  said  to  have  stopped 
one-half  of  the  usual  Russian  exports.  And  although,  in  1853, 
Russia  sent  to  England  considerably  more  produce,  the  exports  from 
Russia  to  all  countries  were  not  correspondingly  increased.  Russia 
was  not,  thereibre,  compensated  for  the  great  diminution  of  trade,  in 
1854,  by  a  previous  increased  activity  in  1^53. 

The  increased  exports  to  England  in  1853,  may  be  estimated  by 
a  comparison  of  their  proportion  to  the  total  exports  in  1853,  and  on 
the  average  of  1850-51-52.  Of  the  total  exports,  there  went  to 
Enofland — 


Tallow  . 

Flax 

Hemp  . 
Linseed 
Bristles 


On  the  Average 

of  the  Three  Years, 

1800-51-5^.* 

In  1853.+ 

77  per  cent. 

87  per  cent. 

64 

74 

56 

72         „ 

60 

63 

63 

66 

*   Per  centage,  on  average  of  1850,  51,  and  52,  of  Russian  imports  compared 
with  entire  supply, 
t  Ditto  for  1853. 


The  importance  of  the  Russian  exports,  in  1853,  as  compared  with 
previous  years,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
quantities  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  in  each  year,  froin  1850 
to  1853.  The  average  quantities  of  these  exports,  in  1850-51-52, 
have  already  been  stated,  but  these  more  detailed  particulars,  from 
the  Russian  accounts,  will  not  be  uninteresting. 
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Exports  fkom  Russia. 


Quantities. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Years. 

Total. 

To  England. 

Total. 

To  England. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

[  1850 

1,065,118 

753,111 

1,727,056 

1,209,877 

Tallow 

J   1851 

903,811 

787,760 

1,575,709 

1,280,818 

•••)   1852 

752,082 

600,231 

1,25.3,793 

994,676 

I  1853 

936,080 

840,439 

1,777,883 

1,600,446 

(  1850 

1,384,588 

945,333 

1,768,455 

1,237,149 

Flax 

1   1851 

973,700 

625,202 

1,432,981 

949.473 

•  ■■•]   1852 

1,251,099 

739,467 

1.604,230 

978,832 

\  1853 

1,383,440 

1,020,590 

1,906,703 

1,479,729 

r  1850 

1  1851 

• •  1  1852 

I.  1853 

875,550 

510,990 

1,037,922 

615,298 

Hemp 

977,963 

557,473 

1,159,944 

669,132 

870,480 

484,180 

1,060,044 

596,259 

1,147,900 

806,072 

1,488,052 

1,052,221 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

r  1850 
J   1851 

771,982 

496,855 

1,151,436 

704,187 

Linseed. 

807,058 

472,448 

1,575,709 

731,399 

■■••]   1852 
I  1853- 

905,188 

560,843 

1,376,887 

835,744 

1,178,723 

742,345 

1,790,398 

1,173,801 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

(■  1850 

26,793 

17,917 

415,305 

307,940 

Bristles 

I  1851 

25,971 

15,142 

360,100 

248,131 

■■■]   1852 

23,857 

14,978 

351,989 

253,839 

I  1853 

28,031 

19,048 

422,753 

318,409 

A  comparison  of  these  figures  proves  that  the  total  exports  of 
these  articles  from  Eussia  in  1853,  were  not,  in  general,  beyond  the 
largest  amounts  in  the  previous  three  years. 

Tlie  value  given  in  the  last  table  of  the  produce  exported  from 
Eussia,  shows  how  considerable  is  the  worth  of  the  Russian  produce 
of  which  England  has  hitherto  taken  so  large  a  share.  In  1853, 
Eussia  exported  these  articles  to  the  value  of  7,445,789?.,  and  the 
proportion  which  went  to  England  alone,  amounted  to  5,624,660?., 
or  75  per  cent. 

In  the  absence  of  returns  of  the  total  exports  of  Eussian  produce 
in  1854,  we  may,  perhaps,  estimate  the  quantities  by  our  own  imports. 
The  imports  of  Eussian  produce,  as  recorded  in  England,  are,  however, 
larger  than  the  Eussian  returns  of  exports  to  England. 

Upon  the  average  of  1850-51-52,  there  was  an  excess  in  the 
English  accounts  of  5  per  cent,  for  tallow ;  30  per  cent,  for  flax ; 
16  per  cent,  for  hemp ;  and  47  per  cent,  for  bristles.  Eor  linseed, 
the  excess  was,  in  the  Eussian  accounts,  to  the  extent  of  9  per  cent. 
The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  reduction  in  the  ratio 
of  these  per  centages,  (except  for  linseed  which  will  require  an  addi- 
tion,) may  be  taken  as  the  quantities  which  would  be  given  in  the 
Eussian  accounts  for  the  exports  to  England,  and,  by  adding  the 
same  per  centage  proportions  for  the  exports  to  all  other  countries, 
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as  iu  1853,  we  shall  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  total  exports  of  the 
chief  articles  of  produce  from  Eussia  in  1854. 

The  next  table  exhibits  this  estimate  in  comparison  with  the 
average  exports  in  1850-51-52,  and  the  percentage  difference  between 
1854  and  the  average  year.  As  a  test  of  the  probable  approxima- 
tion of  the  estimated  to  the  actual  exports,  some  figures  from  a 
foreign  return  are  added,  of  the  exports  from  the  Prussian  ports  in 
1854. 


Articles. 

Average  Annual 
Exports  from 
Kussiii  in  the 
Three  Years 
lS.W-51-52. 

Estimated 

E.xports 

from  Russia 

in  lS.5i. 

Exports  of 
Russian  Produce 

from 

Prussian  Ports 

iu  Iboi. 

Per-Centage 

Ditferences 

between  185J- 

and  Average  of 

1850-51-oi. 

Tallow  

..cwts. 

...qrs. 
..cwts. 

927,003 

465,500 

453,641* 
1,148,068* 

50  per  cent. 

Flax   

Hemp    .... 

1,203,129 
909,997 

702,147  N 
451,295    [ 

Decrease. 
41       „ 
50       „ 

2,113,126 

1,153,442  J 

Linseed 

Bristles 

848,076 
25,540 

696,723 

*  From  a  return  by  Dr.  Hubner,  of  Berlin,  after  deducting,  for  the  usual  trade  of 
Prussia,  quantities  to  the  extent  of  the  exports  in  1853. 


Prom  the  near  agreement  of  the  estimated  exports  Avith  the 
exports  from  the  Prussian  ports,  we  may  assume  that  this  estimate 
represents,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  actual  Eussian  exports  in 
1854.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Eussian  produce,  in  1854,  were  generally  less  by  nearly 
50  per  cent,  tlian  on  an  annual  average  before  the  war ;  and  this 
last  table  of  the  probable  exports  from  Eussia  exhibits  about  the 
same  diminution.  In  a  rettum  from  Liibeck,  published  by  the  French 
government,  it  is  stated  that  the  total  quantities  of  the  principal 
articles  exported  from  Eussia  to  that  place,  were  98,849  cwts.,  in 
1853,  and  but  40,889  cwts.  in  1854,  the  decrease  being  57,960  cwts., 
or  58  per  cent.  There  can  hardly,  therefore,  exist  a  doubt  that  the 
compulsory  stoppage  of  the  Eussian  trade  by  sea  has  already  reduced 
the  foreign  commerce  of  Eussia  to  one-half  of  what  it  was  before 
the  war. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  comparative  results  for  the 
present  year,  1855.  Our  imports  of  Eussian  produce  from  the 
Baltic  have  usually  been  received  almost  entirely  in  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  imports  in  the  first  six  months  of  past 
years  are  too  inconsiderable  to  afford  the  means  of  judging  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  trade  in  each  year.  It  is  probable  that 
the  shipment  of  the  articles  from  the  Prussian,  instead  of  the  Eussian 
ports,  in  1855,  may  so  alter  the  time  of  arrival  in  this  country,  as  to 
change  considerably  the  proportions  of  our  imports  in  the  first  and 
second  six  months  of  the  vear. 
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Although  the  imports  iu  the  first  six  months  of  1855  will  not 
enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  supplies  of  Eussian  produce 
that  will  probably  reach  us  during  this  year;  a  statement  of  our 
imports  is  given,  as  some  points  of  interest  will  be  found  in  it.  The 
first  item  that  will  attract  attention,  is  the  very  large  receipts  of 
tallow,  which  amount  to  323,495  cwts.  against  from  50  to  60,000 
cwts.  in  tlie  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  three  years.  This 
large  difference  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  the  rate  of  increase 
we  are  to  expect  in  the  year.  It  must  remain  to  be  seen  whether 
this  large  supply  is  chiefly  produce  intended  to  be  sent  to  England, 
but  which  could  not  be  forwarded  in  1854,  when  there  was  a  larger 
decrease  iu  our  imports  of  Eussian  tallow,  than  of  the  other  principal 
articles,  or  whether  the  diflference  in  the  place  of  export  has  led  to  the 
larger  portion  of  the  year's  supply  arriving  at  an  earlier  period  in 
1855,  than  in  former  years.* 


1st  6  months 

Imported  from 

Russia  and  \ik 

Prussia. 

Imported  from 
other  Countries. 

Total. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

r  of  1852 

47,490 

194,979 

242,469 

Tallow 

)   „  1853 
•  ■•)   „  1854 

58,605 
50,934 

146,744 
205,742 

205,349 
256,676 

'^  „  1855 

323,495 

134,245 

457,740 

1st  6  months 

{  of  1852 

195,774 

305,102 

400,876 

Flax    ... 

1   „  1853 
•  •  j  „  1854 

274,104 
167,394* 

353,072 

476,441 

627,176 
643,835 

I  „  1855 

128,627t 

179,108 

307,735 

1st  6  months 

(■  of  1852 

10,777 

269,380 

280,157 

Hemp... 

1    „  1853 

41,013 

203,715 

244,728 

••)    „  1854 

34,993 

293,511 

328,504 

I  „  1855 

97,441 

521,843 

619,284 

1st  6  months 

(  of  1852 

118,662 

126,472 

245,134 

Linseed 

1   ,,  1853 
•■••  j    „  1854 

126,342 
133,262 

148,559 
139,682 

274,901 
272,944 

I  „  1855 

101,101 

349,892 

450,993 

*  Including  imports  from  Prussia,  but  with  a  deduction,  for  Prussia's  own  exports, 
of  the  amount  of  imports  received  thence  in  1853. 

t  The  whole  from  Prussia,  and  too  small  an  amount  for  a  reduction  as  in  1854. 


*  The  subsequent  imports  of  tallow  from  Russia  and  Prussia  in  the  three  months 
ended  30th  September,  which  amounted  to  the  proportionately  smaller  quantity 
of  106,852  cwts.,  show  that  our  imports  in  1855  will  have  principally  arrived  in  the 
first,  and  not  in  the  second  six  months  of  the  year.  The  quantities  imported  in  1855 
will  be  larger  than  in  1854,  but  the  average  of  1854  and  1855  will  be  far  below  the 
annual  average  before  the  war.  The  exports  of  tallow  from  Russia  in  the  early  part 
of  1855  were  increased  by  produce  intended  for  export  in  1854,  but  which  was  de- 
tained by  the  early  setting-in  of  winter  and  the  stoppage  of  the  ways  of  communica- 
tion.    Recent  commercial  accounts  from  Russia  report  a  falling-off  in  the  exports  in 
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Of  flax,  hemp,  and  linseed,  tlie  quantities  received  from  Russia 
are  too  small  to  call  for  remark.  With  respect  to  the  imports  of 
these  articles  from  other  countries  than  liussia,  the  half-yearly 
returns  are  of  more  value,  as  the  imports  have  taken  place  nearly 
equally,  in  the  first  and  second  six  months  of  each  year.  A  consider- 
able increase,  in  185.5,  will  be  observed ;  and  this  increased  supply 
has  been  chiefly  obtained  from  British  India. 

The  extent  of  the  exports  of  produce  from  Russia,  and  of  our 
imports  of  such  produce,  before  and  since  the  war,  having  now  been 
examined,  we  may  endeavour  to  investigate  the  respective  efi"ects  of 
the  war  upon  the  two  countries;  and,  for. this  purpose,  we  must 
turn  from  quantities  to  value. 

The  expectation  and  outbreak  of  war  created  a  pressing  and 
speculative  demand  for  Russian  produce  in  this  country,  and  induced 
a  prevalence  of  high  prices ;  and  comparatively  large  imports  from 
aU  countries  did  not  save  the  English  consumer  from  the  disad- 
vantages of  advancing  prices.  The  cost  of  articles  may  have  been 
unnecessarily  enhanced  in  the  English  markets ;  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  consequent  loss  to  the  English  consumer  may  have 
been  greater  in  proportion  than  the  gain  to  the  Russian  producer. 

The  high  prices  of  1854,  consequent  upon  the  interruption  of 
commercial  operations,  have  not  been  maintained  in  1855. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  prices,  in  England,  of  the  principal  articles 
of  Russian  produce,  are  shown  in  the  next  table,  (p.  309,)  which 
contains  the  first  weekly  quotation  of  prices  in  each  month,  for  each 
year,  from  1852  to  1855,  taken  from  the  London  price  current. 

With  reference  to  these  prices,  for  each  year,  it  may  be  remarked 
that — 

In  1852,  the  range  closely  corresponded  with  the  previous  years, 
1850  and  1851. 

In  1853,  tallow  and  hemp,  alone,  experienced  any  considerable 
rise.  Tallow  varied  from  44s.  3(i.  to  58^.  Qd.,  against  35s.  Qd.  to 
47s.  3f/.  per  cwt.,  in  1852 ;  and  hemp  from  35/.  to  39Z.  10s.,  agaiust 
2dl.  10s.  to  38Z.  10s.  per  ton,  in  1852.  Tallow  continued  to  advance 
throughout  the  year,  but  hemp  declined  after  the  first  four  months. 

In  1854,  all  the  articles  rose  in  price,  particularly  upon  the 
declaration  of  war  in  March ;  and  hemp  was  then  very  much 
advanced,  in  comparison  with  1853  ;  the  highest  price  for  tallow  was 
67s.  Qd.  against  58s.  Qd.;  for  flax,  56Z.  against  41Z.;  for  hemp,  70Z. 
against  39Z.  10s;  and  for  linseed,  65s.  against  48s.  Tallow  and 
linseed  remained  high  throughout  the  year,  but  flax  and  hemp  soon 
fell,  and  considerably,  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  1855,  only  linseed  shows  as  high  a  price  as  in  1854,  and  it 
has  advanced  from  65s.  to  72s.  per  qr.  Tallow  has  declined,  and 
having  been  at  49s.  3J.,  or  10s.  below  the  lowest  of  1854,  was  55s. 
in  August,  or  about  10s.  below  the  highest  in  1854.     Hemp  is  also 

the  present  year.  ]Messrs.  Smith's  circular  of  October  29th  states  that,  according  to 
accounts  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  8th  of  October,  the  quantities  of  tallow  dispatched 
were  48,553  casks  in  1855,  and  66,154  in  1854.  Of  the  quantity  dispatched  this 
year,  19,000  casks  have  arrived,  and  of  the  remaining  30,000,  it  is  thought  under 
15,000  may  reach  the  German  Ports  before  the  winter  sets  in.  This  would  show  an 
export  of  34,000  casks  out  of  48,553  dispatched. 
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much  lower,  having  been  56Z.  in  January,  as  compared  with  70Z.  in 
April,  1S54,  and  in  August  it  was  44Z.  IQs.  Elax  is  quoted  at  40?. 
to  46/.,  in  August,  against  5GZ.,  in  May,  1854. 

For  the  important  articles,  tallow,  hemp,  and  flax,  there  has  been, 
in  England,  a  considerable  reduction  of  price,  in  1855. 

It  does  not  appear  tliat  prices  have  risen  in  Russia  to  compensate 
the  producers  for  the  greatly  diminished  exports.  In  the  absence  of 
more  complete  information,  respecting  prices  in  Eussia,  the  following 
quotations  are  given. 

{December,  1852 — at  St.  Petersburg — New  Tallow,  about  41«.  per  cwt. 
March,        1853  ,,  ,,  about  the  same  price. 

July,  1855  „  „  32*.  lOrf.  per  cwt. 

Flax       [December,  1852 — at  St.  Petersburg    about  37/.  per  ton. 


(12  heads).!  ^^^'■''^'        ^^^^  "  about  29/.       „ 

'■[July,  1855 — at  Kovno,  on  the  frontier about33/.  15*.perton 


Hemp 

Tclean). 


(December,  1852 — at  St.  Petersburg    about  28/.  per  ton. 
jMarch,         1853                   „                 about  29/.       ,, 
July,            1855 — at  Kovno,  on  the  frontier about32/.5s.  „ 


AVith  an  actual  decrease  between  the  prices  in  July,  1855,  and 
December,  1852,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  prices,  in  Eussia,  could 
have  risen,  in  1854,  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion  as  in 
England.* 

The  prices  here  quoted  for  1855  are  unfavorable  to  the  Russian 
producer.  "With  low  prices,  working  expenses  increased  by  the 
pressure  of  the  war,  and  an  enhanced  cost  of  transport,  the  producers 
must  now  be  placed  in  a  most  unfavorable  position. 

It  is  true,  that  a  considerable  addition  to  the  market  price  is  paid 
in  Eussia  for  the  transport  of  produce  by  land  to  the  frontier,  but 
this  extra  payment  to  a  class  of  persons  who  convey  the  produce, 
probably  at  a  low  profit  upon  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  property 
employed,  and  for  want  of  their  usual  occupation,  cannot  compensate 
the  nation  for  the  loss  suffered  by  the  serious  check  upon  the  chief 
sources  of  wealth. 

The  cost  of  transport  by  land,  in  Eussia,  is  increasing ;  and  as 
it  must  continue  very  higli,  that  alone  will  prevent  the  existence 
of  any  considerable  trade.  With  a  price  of  32?.  10s.  per  ton,  for 
tallow,  at  St.  Petersburg,  no  less  than  14Z.  10s.,  in  addition,  is 
stated  to  be  the  cost  of  carriage  to  Memel,  with  5Z.  more  for 
delivery  in  London.  If  19Z.  10s.  per  ton,  is  the  cost  of  conveyance 
to  London,  instead,  perhaps,  of  less  than  one-fourth  that  amount, 

*  The  following  annual  range  of  prices  in  Russia  has  since  been  received,  and 
prove  that  no  material  advance  was  established  in  1854,  and  that  low  prices  have 
prevailed  in  1855. 

1853.  1854.  1855. 

5.   d.     s.   d.  s.  d.     s.   d.  s.       s.   d. 

Tallow,  new,  per  cwt.  37  9  to  44  7t     28  9  to  38  7t     32  to  34  9t 

£  s.     £                      £      £  £ 

Hemp,  clean,  per  ton     24  3  to  28J       30  to  40^         31t 

£  £       £ 

Flax,  12  head 31+  30  to  32 J 

t  At  St.  Petersburg.  J  At  Kovno. 
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when  the  sea  passage  was  open,  the  price,  in  Eussia,  must  remain 
very  low,  for  tallow  to  come  to  England,  in  competition  with  supplies 
from  other  countries,  and  also  with  the  important  article  of  palm  oil, 
the  import  of  which  has  greatly  increased,  and  which  can  be  much 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tallow. 

That  Eussia  can  export  by  land  what  she  has  hitherto  sent  by 
sea,  is  next  to  impossible.  Tlie  distances  to  be  traversed,  the  com- 
parative absence  of  practicable  routes,  and  the  bulk  of  the  ai'ticles 
to  be  forwarded,  would  be  great  impediments  in  time  of  peace,  even 
when  all  the  resoui^ces  of  the  country  were  in  free  operation. 

A  French  report  from  Liibeck  thus  enumerates  the  obstacles  to 
an  extensive  trade  in  Eussia  by  land  : — "  Insufficient  means  of 
carriage  ;  want  of  roads,  and  necessary  depots  ;  damage  to  merchan- 
dise ;  and  increased  cost  of  carriage."  In  this  country  even,  it 
would  not  be  found  an  easy  matter  to  transport  large  quantities  of 
such  articles  as  coal  and  cotton,  from  one  extremity  of  the  land  to 
the  other,  (and  that  distance  does  not  afford  an  adequate  comparison 
w^th  the  journeys  that  must  be  performed  in  Eussia,)  if  only  the 
ordinary  roads  and  some  extent  of  inland  navigation  were  available. 

The  results  of  tlie  inquiry  attempted  in  the  present  paper  may 
be  thus  stated  : — 

That,  previous  to  the  war,  Eussia  exported  her  principal  Baltic 
produce  chiefly  to  England,  and  England  imported  such  productions 
chiefly  from  Eussia. 

That,  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  exports  of  produce  from 
Eussia  have  diminished  to  a  greater  proportionate  extent  than  the 
general  imports  of  such  articles  into  England. 

That  there  has  not  been  an  increase  of  value  of  produce  in  Eussia, 
to  compensate  the  producer  for  the  decrease  of  exports ;  whilst 
supplies  from  other  countries  than  Eussia,  and  the  use  of  substi- 
tutes, will  prevent  the  consumer,  in  England,  sulfenng  from  very 
high  prices. 

That  the  difficulties,  and  consequent  expense,  of  transport  by 
land,  in  Eussia,  render  the  injuries  of  the  blockade  necessarily  very 
severe. 
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On  tlie  Fluctitationa  in  tlie  Numhcr  of  Birtlis,  Deaflis,  and  Marriages, 
and  in  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  Special  Causes,  in  the  Metrojwlis, 
during  the  last  Fifteen  Years,  from  1840  to  1854,  inclusive.  By 
AViLLiAM  -A.  Guy,  M.B.,  Cantab.;  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College 
of  Physicians ;  Frofessor  of  Forensic  Medicine,  King's  College; 
Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital;  and  one  of  the  Honorary 
/Secretaries  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow, 
September,  1855.] 

The  objects  which  I  have  iu  view  in  the  present  communication  are, 
1st,  to  reduce  tlie  facts  contained  iu  the  "  summary  of  births,  deatlis, 
and  causes  of  deaths  in  London,  for  the  fifteen  years,  1840-1854, 
compiled  from  the  Weekly  Returns,  and  published  by  authority  of 
the  Registrar  General,"  to  a  form  admitting  of  comparison  of  one 
year  with  another,  and  useful  for  purposes  of  reference ;  and  2nd,  to 
invite  attention  to  the  most  remarkable  results  of  such  a  comparison 
of  year  with  year,  and  especially  to  the  fluctuations  occurring  iu  the 
mortality  from  special  causes. 

I.  For  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  of  these  objects,  the  "Sum- 
mary" to  w'hich  I  have  just  referred  supplies  all  the  necessary  ma- 
terials, inasmuch  as  it  not  only  tabulates  the  births,  and  the  deaths 
from  all  causes  and  from  special  causes*,  for  each  of  the  fifteen  years, 
but  also  states  the  estimated  number  of  the  population  of  the  metro- 
polis for  each  of  those  years.  All,  therefore,  that  remained  to  be  done, 
in  order  to  reduce  these  numerical  facts  to  a  form  admitting  of  com- 
parison, was  to  equalize  the  length  of  the  several  years  by  reducing 
them  to  the  common  standard  of  365  days,  and  to  make  choice  of 
some  convenient  number  of  living  persons  to  which  to  refer  the 
annual  return' of  births  and  deaths.  Eor  this  purpose  I  have  selected 
the  number  of  one  million.  The  tables  in  the  Appendix  are  the  re- 
sults of  this  twofold  work  of  equalizatiou.  They  display,  for  the 
fifteen  years  1840  to  1854  inclusive,  the  mimber  of  births  and  deaths 
in  a  million  persons  living  during  a  year  of  3(55  days. 

II.  Before  I  proceed  to  make  tliat  comparison  of  year  with  year, 
and  to  notice  more  especially  the  fluctuations  in  the  mortality  from 
special  causes,  which  I  have  stated  to  be  the  second  object  of  this 
communication,  I  must  invite  attention  to  certain  circumstances 
which  are  known  to  affect  the  value  both  of  the  individual  facts  and 
of  the  aggregate  results. 

In  reference  to  the  return  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  state  that  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  marriages  and  deaths  is  truly  reported,  the  reported 
number  of  births,  in  consequence  of  the  registration  of  births  not 
being  compulsory,  has  generally  fallen  short  of  the  actual  number, 
especially  in  the  first  years  of  the  series.  This  circumstance  will  have 
to  be  borne  in  mind  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
number  of  births. 

The  number  of  deaths,  as  I  have  just  stated,  is  believed  to  be  truly 

*  I  have  been  favoured  by  Dr.  Farr  with  a  return  of  the  marriages  for  thirteen 
out  of  the  fifteen  years,  which  return  is  embodied  in  Table  I.  of  the  Appendix. 
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reported;  and  it  is  not  till  we  come  to  consider  tlie  deaths  from  special 
causes  that  we  have  occasion  to  feel  any  misgiving  as  to  the  value  of 
the  figures  contained  in  the  tables.  There  are  several  circumstances 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  individual 
flicts  as  well  as  of  the  aggregate  results.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  during  the  whole  period  of  fifteen  years  over  which 
the  returns  extend,  tlie  attention  of  the  Registrar- General  has  been 
steadily  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  registration,  by  instruc- 
tions addressed  to  the  registrars  themselves,  to  medical  men,  and  to 
coroners.  As  early  as  1843  a  "  Statistical  Nosology,"  very  carefully 
and  skilfully  prepared,  was  issued  from  the  central  office,  with  circular 
letters  addressed  to  the  registrars  on  the  one  hand  and  to  medical 
practitioners  on  the  other,  the  one  with  the  signature  of  the  Kegistrar- 
General,  the  other  having  the  joint  signatures  of  the  then  Presidents 
of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  Master 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  These  circulars,  which  cannot  fail  to 
have  had  considerable  effect  upon  the  registration  of  the  causes  of 
death,  were  followed  in  18-15  by  Instructions  to  Coroners,  accompa- 
nied by  a  classification  of  the  causes  of  violent  deaths.  In  this  same 
year,  1845,  the  Eegistar- General  effected  a  still  more  important  im- 
provement, by  distributing  to  every  qualified  medical  practitioner 
throughout  the  country  blank  forms  of  certificates  of  ffital  diseases. 
Successful  efforts  were  also  made  to  obtain  correct  returns  from 
hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  during  these  fifteen  years,  from  1840  to 
1854  inclusive,  the  registrars,  the  coroners,  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion, were  receiving  a  statistical  education  at  the  hands  of  the 
Eegistrar- General ;  that  they  were,  year  by  year,  becoming  more 
proficient  in  the  work  of  registration,  and  that,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  several  columns  of  the  tables,  which  embody  the  annual 
results  of  this  educational  training,  do  not  (with  exceptions  presently 
to  be  pointed  out,)  admit  of  strict  comparison  one  with  another. 

It  lias  been  just  stated  that  the  very  important  step  of  issuing  to 
all  qualified  medical  practitioners  printed  blank  forms  of  certificates 
of  the  causes  of  death  was  taken  in  the  year  1845,  being  the  sixth 
year  of  the  series  of  fifteen  years  now  under  review.  This  year, 
therefore,  constitutes  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  registration 
in  this  country ;  and  the  year  1846  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  year 
in  which  the  new  forms  came  into  full  operation.  The  last  seven 
years,  from  1848  to  1854  inclusive,  may,  therefore,  be  conveniently 
selected  out  of  the  whole  period  of  fifteen  years,  as.admitting  of  com- 
parison of  one  year  with  another.  The  statistical  education  just 
alluded  to  having  been  completed  in  1 845,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  before  the  year  1848  the  returns  of  the  causes  of  death  will  have 
attained  to  all  the  accuracy  of  which  they  are  susceptible  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  race  of  medical  men;  and  that  neither  fashion, 
nor  new  theories,  nor  increasing  knowledge,  will  have  materially 
affected  them  in  so  short  a  period  of  time.  In  the  longer  period  of 
fifteen  years,  even  in  the  absence  of  statistical  instruction,  some 
changes  would  doubtless  have  taken  place  in  medical  opinions  as  to 
the  causes  of  death  ;  but  as  these  changes  will  not  affect  the  diseases 
most  easy  of  diagnosis,  such  as  typhus  fever,  the   eruptive  fevers, 
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diarrhopa,  &c.,the  tables -n-ill  still  be  found  in  many  parts,  throughout 
the  whole  period  embraced  in  them,  to  furnish  tlie  materials  of  a  just 
comparison. 

In  carrying  out  that  comparison  of  year  with  year,  which  I  have 
stated  to  be  my  second  object,  I  propose  to  comment  upon  the  several 
tables  whicli  form  the  A])pendix,  in  the  order  in  whicli  they  are  placed, 
beginning  with  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  ending  with  the 
more  considerable  of  the  special  causes  of  disease.  In  tliis  running 
commentary  I  propose,  as  I  liave  just  stated,  to  direct  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  jluctuations  in  tlie  mortality  from  special  causes. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  I  should  here  point  out  the  measure 
of  fluctuation  wliich  I  am  about  to  employ.  That  wluch  seems  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum 
of  all  the  successive  diflferences  between  year  and  year,  whether  in 
excess  or  defect,  by.  the  number  of  those  dilferences,  and  then 
reducing  that  quotient  to  a  per-centage  proportion  of  the  average  of 
all  the  years.  I  propose  to  call  this  per-ceutage  the  Measure  of 
Fluctuation. 

As  such  verbal  explanations  as  these  are  apt  to  be  imperfectly 
understood  without  the  aid  of  an  example,  I  will  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  taking  the  births  and  deaths  in  the  metropolis  for  the 
short  period  of  five  years,  from  1840  to  1844  inclusive. 

The  numbers  of  births  to  a  million  persons  living  in  the  me- 
tropolis for  the  five  years  in  question,  were,  30,348,  30,618,  31,512, 
31,357,  and  31,716,  yielding  an  average  of  31,110.  The  four  succes- 
sive differences  between  these  numbers  are  270,  894,  155,  and  359 ; 
and  tlie  average  difference  419'5.  A  calculation  based  upon  these 
two  averages  (the  average  number  and  the  average  difference,) 
yields  a  per  centage  of  1'35,  which  per-centage  is  the  Measure  of 
Fluctuation. 

Again,  the  numbers  of  deaths  occurring  in  a  million  persons  in 
the  metropolis  during  the  same  period  of  five  years  were,  25,187, 
24,179,  23,682,  24,929,  and  24,860,  yielding  an  'average  of  24,567 ; 
and  four  successive  differences  of  1.008,  497,  1,247,  and  69,  of  which 
the  average  is  705'25.  The  per-centage,  or  Measure  of  Fluctuation, 
is,  therefore,  2'87. 

In  this  period  of  five  years,  therefore,  the  deaths  fluctuated  as 
2'87,  the  births  as  i*34,  the  one  amount  being  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  the  other.  In  other  words,  the  causes,  whatever  they  may 
be,  which,  by  their  combined  operation  from  year  to  year,  brought 
about  the  ascertained  number  of  births,  were  nearly  twice  as  uniform 
in  their  operation  as  those  causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  issued 
the  ascertained  number  of  deaths. 

I  shall  have  occasion  also  to  make  use  of  the  greatest  and  least 
numbers  in  each  series  of  facts ;  reducing  the  difference  between 
them,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Extreme  Fluctuation,  to  a  per-centage 
proportion  of  the  maximum  numbers. 

Having  thus  given  some  account  of  the  tables  which  form  the 
Appendix  to  this  communication,  and  of  the  meaning  of  the  columns 
beaded  "Mean  Fluctuation,"  and  "Extreme  Fluctuation, "  I  proceed 
to  pass  the  several  tables  briefly  under  review,  making  such  comments 
upon  them  as  the  figures  they  comprise  seem  most  naturally  to  suggest. 
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Table  I. — Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 

The  births,  whicli  amount,  on  an  average  of  the  fifteen  j^ears,  to 
32,028  in  the  million,  have  fluctuated  between  a  minimum  of  30,348 
and  a  maximum  of  33,736,  the  first  number  having  been  registered  in 
the  first  year,  the  last  number  in  the  last  year,  of  the  series.  The 
mean  fluctuation  in  the  intervening  period  has  amounted  to  nearly 
2  per  cent. 

The  deaths,  it  will  be  observed,  have  been  subject  to  much  greater 
fluctuation.  They  have  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  20,925  to  a 
maximum  of  30,078,  the  average  being  24,864.  The  mean  fluctuation 
is  represented  by  the  figures  9-51 ;  or  little  short  of  10  per  cent. 
It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  the  highest  and  lowest  numbers,  instead 
of  occurring,  as  in  the  case  of  the  births,  in  the  first  and  last  years  of 
the  series,  occur  in  the  two  consecutive  years  1849  and  1850. 

The  marriages,  for  the  shorter  period  of  thirteen  years,  present  an 
amount  of  fluctuation  intermediate  between  that  of  the  births  and  of 
the  deaths.  The  average  number  of  marriages  is  10,136  ;  the  extremes 
are  9,408  and  10,966.  The  mean  fluctuation  is  3*75,  and  the  extreme 
fluctuation  14"20. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  folloAv  the  same  order  as  the  mean 
fluctuations.  Thus  the  mean  and  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  births 
were,  respectively,  1*95  and  10'04:  in  the  marriages  3"75  and  J4-20; 
in  the  deaths  9-51  and  30-38. 

The  births,  as  it  will  appear  from  the  last  line  of  the  table,  are 
uniformly  in  excess  of  the  deaths,  and  even  the  fatal  year  1849  forms 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  excess  varies  from  1838  in  that  year 
to  11,086  in  the  year  following. 

Table  II. — Births  and  Deaths,  Males  and  Females. 

In  distinguishing  the  births  and  deaths  as  male  and  female,  we 
have  occasion  to  observe  that  both  the  mean  and  extreme  fluctuations 
in  births  and  deaths  are  somewhat  greater  in  females  than  in  males. 
As  the  difterences,  however,  are  not  very  considerable,  it  will  suffice 
to  have  pointed  out  the  fact. 

Table  111.— Deaths  at  the  Three  Ages  0-15,  15-60,  and  60  and 

upicards. 

There  is  in  this  table  a  difference  worth  observing  both  in  the 
years  in  which  the  greatest  and  least  numbers  of  deaths  occur,  and  in 
the  mean  and  extreme  fluctuations.  The  years  of  the  maxima  and 
minima  do  not  coincide  for  the  three  ages ;  nor  are  the  rates  of  fluc- 
tuation the  same.  Between  the  ages  of  15  and  60  the  years  of  the 
greatest  and  least  number  of  deaths  are  the  same  as  for  the  total 
mortality  at  all  ages.  They  are  the  years  1849  and  1850.  The 
minimum  number  between  the  ages  of  0  and  15  also  occurs  in  the 
year  1850 ;  but  this  is  the  only  coincidence.  The  greatest  mean  and 
extreme  fluctuation  occurs  in  the  period  from  15  to  60;  the  least  mean 
fluctuation  from  0  to  15  and  the  least  extreme  fluctuation  from  60  years 
of  age  upwards.  The  occurrence  of  the  least  mean  fluctuation  in 
persons  under  15  years  of  age  was,  perhaps,  scarcely  to  be  expected. 
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Table  IV. —  Deatlis  in  Five  Districts. 

This  table,  too,  presents  some  results  woi'tliy  of  notice.  In  the 
first  place  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  East  Districts  alone  do  the 
maxima  and  minima  coincide  with  the  maxima  and  minima  of  the 
total  deaths.  In  the  South  Districts  the  maximum  number  falls  in 
the  same  year,  1849,  but  the  minimum  number  in  the  year  previous, 
instead  of  in  the  year  following:;.  In  the  West  and  Central  Districts, 
again,  the  minima  coincide  with  the  minimum  of  total  deaths ;  while 
the  West  and  North  Districts  are  distinguished  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  greatest  number  of  deaths  in  the  last  year  of  the  series,  1854. 

But  the  columns  which  embody  the  average  number  of  deaths, 
and  the  mean  and  extreme  fluctuations,  present  results  still  more 
striking.  The  mortality  of  the  Southern  Districts  of  the  metropolis 
is  shown  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  mortality  of  all  the  other  dis- 
tricts, while  the  rate  of  fluctuation,  whether  measured  by  the  mean  or 
extreine  values,  is  proportionably  still  greater.  The  figures  are  sufii- 
ciently  curious  to  deserve  to  be  inserted  in  this  place.  The  mean 
numbers  of  deaths  per  million  inhabitants  for  the  five  districts  are  as 
follows  :— 

West  Districts    3,676  deaths. 

Central     ,,  4,402       „ 

North       ,,  4,670      ,, 

East  ,,  5,435       ,, 

South       ,,  6,535      ,, 

The  fluctuation,  whether  measured  by  mean  or  extreme  results, 
does  not  exactly  coincide  with  these  figures  ;  nor  is  the  order  of  the 
districts  the  same.  This  wdl  appear  from  the  following  tabular 
comparison : — 


North  Districts 
West         ,, 
Central     ,, 
East  ,, 

South        „ 


Mean 

Extreme 

Fluctuation. 

Fluctuation. 

5-67 

18-58 

8-49 

31-97 

9-45 

28-65 

9-56 

31-66 

21-50 

48-20 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  these  five  groups  of  districts  two  (the  East 
and  the  South)  occupy  the  same  relative  position  in  both  tables.  But  if 
the  extreme  fluctuation  had  been  made  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  second  table,  the  West  Districts  would  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
East,  and  the  South  Districts  alone  would  have  retained  their  place  at 
the  bottom  of  both  tables.  Everything,  therefore,  combines  to  pro- 
claim the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the  districts  on  the  south  of  the 
Thames.  AVhen  contrasted  with  the  most  healthy  group  of  districts 
(the  West)  their  mortality  is  as  6,535  to  3,676 ;  and  when  compared 
with  the  districts  subject  to  least  fluctuation  (the  North,)  their  mean 
fluctuation  is  as  21-50  to  5-67,  and  theii-  extreme  fluctuation  as  48-20 
to  18'58.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  character  of  fluctuation  the 
North  and  the  South  should  be  found  occupying  the  two  extremes. 
The  only  cause  which  seems  capable  of  explaining  a  difference  so 
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remarkable  and  so  considerable  is  tbe  prevalence  of  epidemics  on  tbe 
south  side  of  the  Thames,  and  the  comparative  immunity  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  higher  districts  on  the  north  side  enjoy  from  these 
scourges  of  the  human  race.  The  figures  contained  in  the  two  tables 
now  under  consideration  furnish  a  new  niducement,  it  any  were 
required,  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  the 
low-lying  districts  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames.  If  such  im- 
provement should  be  found,  after  a  term  of  years,  to  have  had  little 
effect  on  the  rate  of  mortality,  or  the  prevalence  of  epidemics,  every 
discouragement  ought  to  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of 
buildings  in  so  low  and  unhealthy  a  locality. 

Table  V. — DeatJis  from  Special  Causes. 

This  table  consists  of  three  parts  : — 1.  The  deaths  from  all  causes, 
and  from  specified  causes;  2.  The  deaths  from  seventeen  principal 
groups  of  causes ;  and,  3.  The  deaths  from  the  special  diseases  com- 
prised in  the  first  eleven  of  these  principal  groups.  As  attention  has 
already  been  drawn  to  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  it  only  remains  to 
consider  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  table. 

The  deaths  from  seventeen  principal  groups  of  causes  present  some 
salient  points  worthy  of  attention.  The  seventeen  groups  admit,  in 
the  first  place,  of  being  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  characterised 
by  a  high,  the  other  by  a  low,  or  moderate,  mean  fluctuation.  At  the 
head  of  the  first  class  stands  the  group  of  zymotic  diseases,  followed 
in  order  by  diseases  of  the  skin,  &c.,  sudden  deaths,  malformations, 
atrophy,  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  with  a  mean  fluctua- 
tion varying  from  31"24,  in  the  case  of  zymotic  diseases,  down  to  1 1*26, 
in  the  case  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  At  the  head  of  the 
second  class  stands  age,  followed  in  order  by  diseases  of  the  joints, 
bones,  rheumatism,  &c. ;  diseases  of  the  uterus,  (including  puerperal 
diseases,  &c.) ;  diseases  of  the  heart,  &c. ;  diseases  of  the  kidneys ; 
violence,  privation,  &c. ;  dropsy,  cancer,  and  other  diseases  of  uncer- 
tain seat ;  debility  from  premature  birth,  &c. :  tubercular  diseases ; 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs ;  and,  lastly,  those  of  the  brain, 
nerves,  &c.  The  mean  fluctuation  in  the  case  of  this  second  class 
varies  from  1071,  in  the  case  of  death  from  old  age,  down  to  3*50  in 
the  case  of  diseases  of  the  brain,  nerves,  &c.  Of  the  whole  seventeen 
groups  the  zymotic  diseases  are  those  which  present  the  highest 
mean  rate  of  fluctuation,  and  the  diseases  of  the  brain,  nerves,  &c., 
the  lowest. 

Now  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  the  group  which  comes  next 
in  order  to  zymotic  diseases  is  one  which  obviously  owes  its  place  to 
the  circumstance  of  its  comprising  one  disease  at  least  which  has,  of 
late  years,  become  epidemic,  and  has  thus  obtained  a  right  to  be 
placed  itself  in  the  zymotic  group,  namely,  carbuncle.  This  disease 
which,  in  the  first  seven  years  of  the  fifteen,  caused  a  number  of 
deaths,  varying  from  1  to  4,  in  the  last  seven  years  caused  a  mimber 
of  deaths  varying  from  7  to  36.  A  similar  increase  has  taken  place 
under  the  heads  of  "  Phlegmon,"  and  "Disease  of  Skin,  &c.,"  which 
heads  complete  the  group  now  under  consideration.  If  we  set  aside 
this  group  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  as  now  properly  belonging  to  the 
zymotic  class,  in  respect  of  one  of  its  constituents  at  least,  we  come 
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next  in  oi'dcr  to  the  group  designated  "  Sudden,"  and  numbered 
"  16."  The  menu  rate  ol"  fluctuation  in  this  group  is  17'46.  But  it 
will  be  observed  that  in  the  first  three  years,  1S40,  1841,  and  1842, 
the  number  of  cases  recorded  under  this  head  is  unusually  large,  and 
that  the  figures  in  subsecjuent  years  show  a  tendency  to  fall  off  year 
by  year.  Now  this  is  just  one  of  those  groups,  or  classes,  in  which 
we  shoiild  expect  the  iustriictions  of  the  Eegistrar- General  to  work 
the  greatest  change.  We  see,  accordingly,  that  coincident  with  the 
issue  of  the  "Statistical  Nosology"  (in  the  year  1843),  there  was  a 
sudden  fall  from  the  maximum  455  down  to  343,  followed  by  a  pro- 
gressive diminution;  and  that  the  large  numbers  of  the  fi.rst  three 
years  were  never  again  attained.  But  though  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  group  has  undergone  considerable  changes  from  the 
causes  now  ass  igned,  it  is  still  open  to  very  large  fluctuations,  as  will 
appear  when  it  is  stated  that  the  mean  fluctuation  for  the  last  seven 
years  amounts  to  no  less  than  17*88,  being  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
mean  fluctuation  for  the  whole  fifteen  years.  Some  cause  uncon- 
nected with  defects  in  registration  must,  therefore,  be  in  existence  to 
account  for  the  fluctuations  to  which  this  group  is  subject.  The  con- 
siderable number  of  sudden  deaths  recorded  in  the  fatal  years,  1847, 
1849,  and  1854,  renders  it  probable  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  this 
fluctuation  is  due  to  epidemic  influences. 

JN'ext  in  order,  when  measured  by  the  amount  of  fluctuation 
(15'84),  is  the  group  distinguished  as  "Malformations,"  in  which  we 
observe  a  considerable  increase  in  the  year  1843,  with  a  further 
increase  in  1845,  which  can  only  be  reasonably  explained  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  results  from  improved  registration  following  the 
instructions  of  the  Eegistrar-General. 

The  group  headed  "Atrophy"  follows  after  that  headed  "Malfor- 
mations," with  a  mean  fluctuation  of  14"68.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  smallest  number  of  deaths  assigned  to  this  cause  (171),  took 
place  in  1840,  the  first  of  the  series  of  fifteen  years,  and  the  largest 
number  (826),  in  the  last  year  of  the  series,  1854.  So  considerable  a 
difference  is  almost  sufiicient  of  itself  to  show  that  this,  too,  is  a  group 
in  which  a  great  change  in  the  mode  of  registration  has  taken  place. 

The  group  of  "  Diseases  of  the  liespiratory  Organs"  does  not  call 
for  any  special  comment.  Considering  that  it  comprises  diseases 
which  are  strikingly  aff'ected  by  atmospheric  changes,  and  especially 
by  any  considerable  fall  of  temperature  in  the  colder  season  of  the 
year,  the  group  presents  a  moderate  amount  of  fluctuation,  both 
mean  and  extreme.  The  mean  fluctuation  is  11'26,  the  extreme 
fluctuation  31*15. 

Of  the  six  groups  constituting  the  first  of  the  two  classes  into 
which  the  seventeen  groups  have  been  arbitrarily  divided,  one  headed 
"Diseases  of  the  Skin,  &c.,"  has  been  shown  to  belong  properly  to 
the  Zymotic  group,  and  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
("Diseases  of  the  Eespiratory  Organs,")  to  owe  much  of  their  high 
rate  of  fluctuation,  in  all  probability,  to  improvements  in  registration. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  cause  of  fluctuation  that 
can  compete  with  those  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere 
which  give  rise  to  the  diseases  commonly  designated  as  infectious, 
contagious,  and  epidemic,  or  grouped  under  the  still  more  compre- 
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hensive  title  of  "Zymotic  Diseases."  Between  tlie  figures  (31"24) 
which  represent  the  mean  fluctuation  of  this  cLiss  of  maladies,  and 
those  (17'46)  which  represent  the  mean  fluctuation  of  the  group 
headed  "Sudden,"  the  difference  is  very  considerable;  and  a  still 
more  remarkable  difference  prevails  between  the  first-named  group 
and  the  several  members  of  the  second  class  into  which  tlie  whole 
seventeen  groups  have  been  ai'bitrarily  divided.  The  mean  fluctua- 
'tiou  in  this  second  class  ranges  from  10"7l  down  to  350;  numbers 
which  present  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  high  rate  of  fluctuation 
of  the  Zymotic  group. 

In  the  group  headed  "Age,"  which  presents  a  mean  fluctuation  of 
1071,  there  is  that  gradual  falling  off  in  the  numbers  registered 
which  would  seem  to  correspond  to  a  very  probable  transference  of 
registered  deaths  from  a  comparatively  indefinite  heading  to  other 
headings  ch.aracterized  by  greater  precision. 

The  very  different  and  much  more  definite  group  headed  "  Diseases 
of  Joints,  Bones,  viz.,  Rheumatism,  &c.,"  shows  very  nearly  the  same 
mean  and  extreme  fluctuation  as  this  last  group  ;  and  will  serve  as  a 
caution  against  drawing  very  positive  inferences  from  mere  numerical 
results. 

The  next  group  ("  Diseases  of  Uterus,  viz.,  Puerperal  Diseases, 
&c.,")  presents  no  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice. 

The  group  of  "Diseases  of  the  Heart,  &c.,"  shows  an  increase  in 
1843,  with  a  progressive  increase  up  to  the  maximum  in  1847,  which 
would  seem  to  justify  its  being  classed  with  t]\ose  on  which  the 
instructions  of  the  Registrar- General  have  produced  a  decided  effect. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  many  deaths  registered  in  the 
early  years  of  this  series  of  fifteen  years  as  "  Dropsy,"  have,  for  many 
years  past,  been  entered  under  the  more  fitting  heading  of  "Diseases 
of  the  Heart." 

The  same  observation  applies  with  nearly  equal  force  and  justice 
to  the  group  next  in  order,  namely,  "Diseases  of  the  Kidneys."  The 
progressive  increase  in  the  numbers  registered  under  this  head  corres- 
ponds with  the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years 
in  the  discrimination  of  this  class  of  diseases.  This  group  also  has, 
doubtless,  been  reinforced  from  the  less  definite  class  of  "Dropsy." 

The  group  headed  "Violence,  Privation,  &c.,"  is  only  so  far 
worthy  of  note  as  that  the  amount  of  fluctuation  (6-89)  appears  to 
be  very  small  when  it  is  considered  how  largely  the  human  will  ope- 
rates to  bring  about  the  fatal  results  registered  under  these  titles. 

The  mixed  group  designated  "  Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  others  of  un- 
certain seat,"  presents,  as  will  be  seen,  a  low  mean  fluctuation  with  a 
considerable  extreme  fluctuation.  The  group  headed  "  Debility  from 
Premature  Birth,  &c.,"  has  a  still  lower  mean  fluctuation,  and  a 
moderate  extreme  fluctuation. 

"Tubercidar  Diseases,"  and  "Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs," 
are  equaDy  remarkable  for  a  low  mean  fluctuation  (4-25  in  each  case), 
and  a  small  extreme  fluctuation  (28'02  and  26*92 ). 

"Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  &c.,"  stand  at  the  bottom  of  this 
class,  as  showing  the  least  amount  of  fluctuation,  whether  measured 
by  mean  or  extreme  results.  Between  this  steady  class  and  the  highly 
fluctuating  group  of  "Zymotic  Diseases,"  the  contrast  is  certainly 
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•  very  striking.    During  the  last  seven  years  this  group  of  "Diseases  of 
the  Brain,  iVerves,  &c.,"  shows  a  mean  fluctuation  of  only  3'04. 

I  now  propose  to  consider,  very  briefly,  the  thii'd  division  of 
Table  V.,  or  that  which  shows  the  number  of  deaths  year  by  year 
from  individual  diseases,  together  with  the  fluctuations,  mean  and 
extreme,  to  which  they  are  subject. 

The  first  and  largest  division  in  this  pai't  of  the  table  consists  of 
the  diseases  now  known  as  Zymotic  diseases,  but  formerly  as  the  ' 
class  of  endemic,  epidemic,  and  contagious  diseases.  The  group  of 
Zymotic  Diseases,  which  at  present  comprises  eighteen  separate 
maladies,  but  which  admits  of  still  further  extension,  by  being  made 
to  embrace  at  least,  Quinsey,  from  Group  7,  and  Carbuncle,  from 
Group  11,  has  been  already  pointed  out  as  being  characterized 
beyond  all  the  principal  groups  of  diseases  by  the  very  considerable 
fluctuation,  mean  and  extreme,  to  which  it  is  subject. 

As  the  princi])al  diseases  belonging  to  this  class  are  remarkable 
for  the  readiness  with  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  even  by  non- 
professional persons,  they  are  not  likely  to  have  been  affected  by  im- 
provements in  registration  or  in  medical  science.  The  whole  fifteen 
years,  therefore,  are  equally  available  for  comparison ;  and  as  these 
diseases  are  of  great  importance  in  their  relation  to  the  public  health, 
T  shall  begin  by  arranging  the  more  considerable  of  them  in  the  order 
of  their  fluctuation,  beginning  with  that  which  exhibits  the  greatest 
mean  fluctuation,  and  then  proceed  to  ofler  such  remarks  as  the 
figures  suggest. 

Table  showing  the  Mean  and  Extreme  Fluctuation  of  the  Zymotic  Class  of 

Diseases. 


1.  Cholera 

2.  Influenza  

3.  Small  Pox 

4.  Scaiiitina 

5.  Measles 

6.  Dysentery 

7.  Carbuncle*   

8.  Hooping  Cough 

9.  Diarrhoea 

10.  Typhus 

11.  Purpura (Scurvy) 

12.  Erysipelas     

13.  Quinseyt 

14.  Thrush 

15.  Croup    

16.  Ague 

17.  Remittent  Fever 

18.  Infantile  Fever.... 

19.  Syphilis     

20.  Hydrophobia    .... 


Maximum. 


6,209 

562 

890 

2,132 

1,122 

163 

36 

1,217 

1,522 

1,600 

36 

260 

53 

170 

229 

15 

52 

26 

76 

3 


15 

35 

87 

354 

249 

38 

1 

582 

246 

615 

6 

113 

22 

63 

130 

5 

9 

9 

11 

1 


Mean. 


730 
110 
399 
899 
575 

85 

9 

857 

747 

951 

17 
164 

34 
103 
167 

10 

30 

17 

43 
0-73 


Mean 
Fluctuation. 


153-97 

95-45 

69-92 

59-51 

41-74 

34-12 

33-33 

31-04 

29-45 

23-55 

23-53 

17-68 

17-65 

10-68 

8-98 

•23 

•22 

•20 

•15 

38-35 


E.xtreme 
Fluctuation. 


•76 
•77 
-22 
•40 
-92 
-68 
•22 
•17 
•83 
•56 
•33 
•54 
•49 
•94 
•23 
•66 
•70 
•38 
•52 
•66 


From  Group  11. 


f  From  Group  7. 


There  are  three  diseases  in  this  list  which  scarcely  admit  of  being 
considered  separately,  inasmuch  as  the  mortality  set  down  to  two  out 
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of  three  of  them  is  evidently  swollen  b_y  cases  really  due  to  the 
remaining  one.  These  diseases  are  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera. 
That  cases  of  cholera  are  entered  under  the  heads  of  Diarrhoea  and 
Dysentery,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  greatest  number  of 
cases  of  both  these  diseases  entered  in  any  one  year  is  set  down  for 
the  year  1849,  in  which  the  Asiatic  cholera  was  at  its  maximum;  and 
that  a  similar  excess  of  cases  of  diarrhoea  occurs  in  tlje  year  1854, 
when  cholera  was  also  rife.  It  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  common  English  cholera  to  the  Asiatic  cholera 
that  entries  under  the  single  head  of  "  Cholera"  are  made  year  by 
year.  Two  diseases  have  thus  come  to  be  considered  as  one.  The 
subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  entered  each  year  under 
these  three  heads,  together  with  the  aggregate  numbers,  and  the  fluc- 
tuations to  which  they  are  subject  singly  and  collectively.  The  table 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  consisting  each  of  seven  years,  (with  an 
intermediate  year,  1847).  In  the  first  septennial  period  we  had  no 
visitation  of  epidemic  cholera,  while  in  the  second  period  we  suffered 
Irom  two  such  visitations.  By  comparing  the  two  periods  we  shall 
know  what  excess  of  mortality  is  due,  in  the  second  period  of  seven 
years,  to  two  visitations  of  Asiatic  cholera. 


1840. 
33 

1841. 

15 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

Average 
of  the 
7  Years. 

Mean 
Fluctua- 
tion. 

E.xtrenie 
Fluctua- 
tion. 

1847. 

Cholera    .... 

G2 

44 

32 

21 

108 

45 

71-11 

86-11 

52 

Diarrhoea... 

246 

248 

369 

428 

348 

407 

1,022 

438 

35-62 

75-93 

886 

Dysentery.. 

38 

42 

79 

139 

62 

48 

74 

69 

52-17 

72-66 

138 

Total... 

317 

305 

510 

611 

442 

476 

1,204 

552 

37-68 

74-66 

1,076 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

Average 
of  tlie 
7  Years. 

Mean 
Fluctua- 
tion. 

E.xtreme 
Fluctua- 
tion. 

Cholera    .... 

292 

6,209 

55 

90 

67 

351 

4,269 

1,619 

168-12 

99-11 

Diarrhoea... 

857 

1,522 

812 

960 

897 

921 

1,290 

1,037 

31-82 

46-65 

Dysentery.. 

150 

163 

78 

72 

63 

65 

1,337 

70 

94 

21-28 

61-35 

Total ... 

1,299  7,894  j  945 

1,122 

1,027 

5,629 

2,750 

111-09 

88-02 

It  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  these  tables,  that  the  total  mortality 
in  a  million  of  persons  living  in  the  metropolis  from  English  cholera, 
diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  in  the  first  seven  years  (1840  to  1846  inclu- 
sive,) in  which  there  was  no  visitation  of  Asiatic  cholera,  was  3,865, 
or  an  average  of  552  per  annum  ;  while  in  the  last  seven  years  (1848 
to  1854  inclusive,)  the  total  mortality  was  19,253,  or  an  average  ot 
2,750.  The  excess  of  mortality,  which  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  due  to  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  last  seven  years  was,  therefore, 
19,253  —  3,865,  or  15,388 ;  and  the  annual  excess  2,750  —  552,  or 
2,198.  The  excess  now  spoken  of  must  be  understood  to  consist  of 
the  additional  deaths  for  th<3  three  diseases,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and 
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dysentery,  and  not  of  the  addition  made  by  the  visitations  of  Asiatic 
cholera  to  tlie  mortality  from  all  causes. 

The  deatlis  from  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery  combined,  in 
the  first  seven  years,  will  be  found  to  have  reached  their  maximum  in 
the  year  1S4G,  the  hottest  year  of  the  fourteen,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion (ISil)  the  year  of  the  greatest  rain-fall.  This  was  also  the 
second  year^of  the  potato  failure,  and  food  was  dear. 

The  relation  existing  between  a  high  mortality  from  these  diseases 
and  a  high  tempemture  is  very  apparent,  and  will  be  distinctly  per- 
ceived in  the  following  tabular  comparison,  in  which  the  mortality 
and  the  annual  average  temperature  are  placed  side  by  side,  begin- 
ning with  the  lowest  mortality  and  the  lowest  mean  temperature 
respectively. 


Years. 


1841 
1840 
1844 
1845 
1842 
1843 
1846 


Deathg  from 

Cliolera,  Diarrhoea, 

and  Dysentery. 


305 
317 
442 
476 
510 
611 
1,204 


Mean  Annual 
Temperature. 


47-6 
47-7 
48-6 
48-7 
49-4 
49-6 
51-3 


Years. 


1845 
1840 
1844 
1841 
1843 
1842 
1846 


There  are  here  three  coincidences  in  relative  position  between 
mortality  and  temperature ;  and  the  year  of  highest  mortality  is  the 
year  of  the  highest  annual  temperature,  No  other  atmospheric  con- 
dition which  can  be  expressed  in  figures  bears  any  similar  relation  to 
the  mortality  from  these  causes. 

If  we  assume  the  yearly  average  of  552  deaths  from  cholera, 
diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  during  the  seven  years  from  1840  to  1846 
inclusive,  to  be  the  true  average  from  these  three  analogous  diseases, 
and  consider  them  as  one  disease,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  point 
out  the  order  of  importance  of  the  several  maladies  comprised  in  this 
group  of  Zymotic  diseases.  The  disease  which  commits  the  greatest 
ravages  among  the  population  of  the  metropolis  is  typhus  fever.  The 
deaths  set  down  to  this  cause  amount  to  951  in  the  million  inhabit- 
ants. Scarlatina  comes  next  in  order,  as  the  cause  of  899  deaths. 
Hooping-cough  occupies  the  third  place,  and  gives  rise  to  857  deaths. 
Measles  proves  fatal  to  575  persons;  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery 
collectively,  to  552  persons ;  small  pox,  to  399 ;  croup,  to  167 ; 
erysipelas,  to  164  ;  influenza,  to  110 ;  thrush,  to  103  ;  syphilis,  to  43  ; 
quinsey,  to  34 ;  remittent  fever,  to  30 ;  infantile  fever  and  purpura, 
each  to  17  ;  ague,  to  10 ;  carbuncle  to  9 ;  and  hydrophobia,  to  less 
than  1,  in  the  year. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  mean  and  extreme  fluctuation  of  diseases 
belonging  to  the  Zymotic  class  are  extremely  curious.  The  diseases 
which  give  rise  to  the  greatest  mortality,  and  especially  those  that 
belong  to  the  class  of  contagious  or  infectious  maladies,  are  all  to  be 
foimd  occupying  a  high  place  in  the  table.  Cholera,  as  it  is  natural 
to  expect,  occupies  the  first  place,  for  its  visits  have  been  few,  and 
the  mortality  caused  by  it  considerable.     Influenza  comes  next  in 
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order,  then  small  pox.  But  the  fluctuation  of  small  pox  is  materially 
increased  by  legislation.  Scarlatina  follows  small  pox,  and  measles 
scarlatina.  'At  the  otlier  end  of  the  scale,  and  contrasting  in  a 
remarkable  manner  with  the  diseases  just  mentioned,  are  three 
diseases  (ague,  remittent  fever,  and  infantile  fever,)  which  are  neither 
infectious  nor  contagious,  and  one  malady  (syphilis),  which  stands  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale,  with  a  mean  fluctuation  of  less  than  one-sixth 
])er  cent.,  and  stands  alone  as  having  taken  its  rise  in  causes  over  which 
the  patient  can  exercise  complete  control.  It  is  certainly  well  worthy 
of  remark  that  a  disease,  so  directly  resulting  from  an  act  of  volition, 
should  issue  in  a  mortality  varying  so  little  from  one  year  to  another, 
though  presenting  a  range  of  mortality  (from  11  to  76,)  little  inferior 
to  that  of  several  diseases  characterized  by  a  very  considerable  mean 
fluctuation.  The  small  mean  fluctuation  of  syphilis  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  the  number  of  facts  on  which  the  calculation  is 
founded  is  inconsiderable. 

The  group  of  diseases  marked  2  in  Table  V.,  and  comprising 
dropsy,  cancer,  and  several  diseases  of  uncertain  seat,  is  characterized 
by  a  moderate  mean  fluctuation,  the  smallest  fluctuation  being  in  the 
case  of  cancer. 

The  group  which  follows  next  in  order  (Tubercular  Diseases)  is 
also  subject  to  a  moderate  mean  fluctuation;  and  it  comprises  one 
very  important  disease,  namely,  puhnonary  consumption,  which  sliows 
a  remarkable  degree  of  steadiness,  wliether  we  test  it  by  the  mean  or 
by  the  extreme  fluctuation.  This  fatal  malady  of  the  young  adult 
proved  fatal,  in  the  fifteen  years  comprised  in  the  table,  to  a  maximum 
of  3,941,  a  minimum  of  2,615,  and  an  average  of  3,230,  in  the  million, 
being  little  less  than  a  seventh  part  of  the  total  deaths  at  all  ages, 
and  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  deaths  from  15  to  60.  The  average 
number  of  deaths  from  this  fatal  disease  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  13 
per  cent,  of  all  the  specified  causes  of  death  at  all  ages,  and  39  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  from  15  to  60  years  of  age. 

The  diseases  of  the  fourth  group,  or  those  of  the  Brain,  'Nevxes, 
&c.,  vary  considerably  in  their  rate  of  fluctuation ;  Inflammation  of 
the  Brain,  Apoplexy,  and  Palsy,  and  the  less  defined  group  of 
Diseases  of  the  Brain,  presenting  a  very  moderate  rate  of  fluctuation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  very,  considerable  class  of  "Convulsions" 
presents  a  very  high  rate  of  fluctuation. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  groups,  consisting  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart 
and  of  the  Lungs,  are  characterized  by  a  moderate  rate  of  fluctua- 
tion, ranging  from  a  minimum  of  8'13  to  a  maximum  of  22"12. 

The  diseases  of  the  seventh  group,  or  those  of  the  Digestive 
Organs,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  small  class  of  Diseases  of 
the  Spleen,  also  present  a  very  moderate  rate  of  fluctuation,  the 
minimum  being  8"86,  and  the  maximum  23'53. 

The  remaining  groups  do  not  demand  special  notice.  The  columns 
of  fluctuation  contain  no  figures- calculated  to  arrest  the  attention. 

The  object  with  which  this  communication  was  taken  in  hand  is 
sufficiently  answered  by  the  publication  of  the  five  tables  in  the 
Appendix,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  very  useful  for  purposes 
of  reference ;  and  by  the  running  commentary  which  constitutes  the 
text.  I  may  yet  take  an  opportunity  of  turning  to  other  account  the 
figures  contained  in  the  tables  which  form  the  Appendix. 
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Table 
Deaths  in  Seventeen  Classes  {in  1,000,000 


CAUSES  or 

DEATH. 


Ai,i.  Causes 

Specified  Causes 

Diseiuea  : 

1.  Zymotic  Diseases 

2.  Dropsy, Caucer,aiid  \ 

others  ol' uncertain  > 
seat J 

3.  Tubercular  Diseases.. 

4.  Of  Brain,  Nerves,  &c. 

5.  Of  Heart,  &c 

6.  Of  Respiratory  Organs 

7.  Of  Digestive  Organs. 

8.  Of  Kidneys  

9.  Of  Uterus;  viz.PuO 

erperal    Dis.,    &c.  j 

10.  Of  Joints,  Bones; 

viz.    Klieumaasm, 
&c 

11.  OfSliin,  &c 

12.  Malformations 

13.  Del)i]ity  from  Pre-") 

matm-e  Birth,  Scc.J 

14.  Atrophy 

15.  Age    

16.  Sudden 

17.  Violence,  Privation, ) 

&c j 

1.  Sraall-pox 

Measles 

Scarlatina 

Hooping  Cough  

Croup    

Thrush 

Diarrhoea 

Dysentery    

Cholera 

Influenza  

Purpura,  Scurvy 

Ague 

Remitient  Fever 

Infantile  Fever    

Typhus 

Erysipelas    

Syphifis 

Hydrophobia   

2.  Hsemorrhage    

Dropsy  

Abscess 

Ulcer 

Fistula  

Mortification    

Cancer 

Gout 

3.  Scrofula    

Tabes  Mesenterica.. 

Phthisis    

Hydrocephalus   


1810. 

1811. 

1812. 

1843. 

184-1. 

1845. 

1816. 

1847. 

25,206 

21-,]  97 

23,699 

24,947 

24,878 

23,392 

23,306 

27,105 

2-1,946 

23,964 

23,463 

24,735 

24.773 

23,306 

23,220 

27,044 

4,575 

4,226 

4,046 

5,160 

5,520 

4,636 

4,549 

6,285 

1,791 

1,619 

1,612 

1,409 

1,415 

1,243 

1,017 

1.072 

5,113 

5,038 

4,858 

4,881 

4,680 

4,465 

4,643 

4,462 

3,328 

3,110 

3,016 

3,041 

3,134 

2,918 

2,936 

2,961 

543 

530 

548 

634 

786 

832 

846 

S52 

3,491 

3,511 

3,441 

3,604 

3,661 

3,683 

3,411 

4,998 

1,742 

1,693 

1,640 

1,695 

1,530 

1,547 

1,629 

1,604 

134 

125 

169 

163 

185 

232 

257 

284 

257 

272 

233 

271 

252 

284 

317 

336 

171 

134 

146 

163 

164 

166 

236 

247 

13 

10 

20 

16 

n 

26 

41 

43 

25 

19 

23 

43 

43 

63 

91 

87 

602 

595 

601 

530 

502 

474 

518 

564 

171 

194 

239 

264 

322 

360 

564 

628 

1,884 

1,803 

1,753 

1,816 

1,601 

1,435 

1,064 

1,405 

400 

406 

455 

343 

292 

257 

200 

302 

706 

649 

663 

607 

675 

685 

841 

814 

673 

563 

188 

225 

890 

410 

122 

428 

617 

520 

677 

741 

583 

1,122 

355 

797 

1.064 

354 

641 

969 

1,494 

525 

441 

643 

582 

1,217 

839 

9S0 

637 

879 

966 

718 

204 

209 

229 

200 

203 

170 

132 

132 

170 

139 

129 

141 

128 

119 

lis 

93 

246 

248 

369 

428 

348 

407 

1,022 

8S6 

38 

42 

79 

139 

62 

48 

74 

138 

33 

15 

62 

44 

32 

21 

lOS 

52 

38 

118 

41 

53 

6G 

35 

55 

562 

9 

6 

8 

7 

10 

12 

13 

36 

5 

8 

10 

11 

14 

8 

9 

15 

16 

9 

9 

12 

16 

15 

34 

43 

12 

12 

9 

13 

13 

15 

26 

22 

687 

615 

615 

1,070 

837 

630 

853 

1,428 

1G9 

131 

123 

113 

158 

149 

165 

235 

11 

15 

16 

23 

28 

40 

56 

01 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

93 

94 

94 

85 

91 

74 

80 

96 

1,137 

1,030 

1,026 

913 

822 

050 

35H 

430 

117 

90 

71 

55 

51 

31 

31 

37 

13 

13 

13 

11 

13 

14 

25 

36 

9 

7 

6 

13 

5 

8 

13 

6 

146 

129 

94 

115 

99 

91 

84 

87 

254 

253 

270 

281 

308 

352 

402 

353 

22 

33 

38 

26 

26 

23 

25 

27 

58 

56 

57 

72 

79 

86 

146 

125 

135 

139 

149 

231 

22^ 

287 

409 

444 

3,941 

3,914 

3,740 

3,649 

3,503 

3,258 

3,271 

3,144 

979 

929 

912 

929 

870 

834 

817 

749 
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Inhabitants,)  in  365  days. 


Average 

of  the 

15 

Alcan 

Extreme 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

Fluctua- 

I'luc-tua- 

Years. 

tion. 

tion. 

■2a,^n 

30,080 

20,940 

23,399 

22,474 

24,411 

29,380 

24,883 

9-51 

30-38 

25,716 

29,945 

20,790 

23,235 

22,304 

24,140 

29,105 

24,712 

9-55 

30-57 

7,938 

12,302 

4,135 

5,234 

_  4,904 

5,315 

10,541 

5,957 

31-24 

67-11 

1,026 

1,029 

985 

996 

9S6 

1,040 

1,038 

1,226 

5-22 

45  00 

4,155 

3,949 

3,680 

4,152 

4,068 

4,191 

4,071 

4,427 

4-25 

28-02 

2,720 

2,743 

2,573 

2,561 

2,487 

2,663 

2,687 

2,858 

3-50 

25-27 

760 

848 

847 

918 

894 

936 

909 

785 

8-02 

44-33 

3,615 

3,625 

3,371 

3,936 

8,497 

4,319 

4,011 

8,747 

11-26 

31-15 

1,438 

1,379 

1,273 

1,350 

1,340 

1,335 

1,365 

1,504 

4-25 

26-92 

275 

257 

263 

255 

274 

296 

297 

231 

7-80 

57-91 

346 

819 

288 

263 

274 

234 

258 

280 

9 -SO 

32-66 

186 

200 

205 

198 

216 

199 

203 

189 

10-60 

45-75 

39 

33 

87 

37 

54 

50 

70 

33 

23-34 

85-71 

96 

75 

76 

68 

83 

75 

80 

63 

15-84 

80-21 

511 

552 

568 

657 

652 

643 

689 

579 

5-01 

31-20 

573 

590 

494 

553 

554 

720 

826 

470 

14-68 

79-30 

969 

985 

930 

987 

956 

969 

911 

1,298 

10-71 

51-64 

264 

314 

291 

218 

179 

198 

260 

292 

17-46 

60-66 

805 

745 

774 

846 

887 

958 

889 

769 

6-89 

36-64 

725 

228 

215 

451 

488 

87 

2G9 

899 

69-92 

90-22 

512 

507 

421 

559 

249 

402 

558 

575 

41-74 

69-92 

2,132 

7;;() 

943 

507 

536 

1,057 

825 

1,371 

899 

59-51 

83-40 

1,031 

678 

913 

649 

1,058 

985 

857 

31-04 

52-17 

130 

142 

133 

133 

112 

149 

195 

167 

8-98 

43-23 

94 

78 

63 

69 

65 

66 

72 

103 

10-68 

62-94 

857 

1,522 

812 

960 

897 

921 

1,290 

747 

29-45 

83-83 

■      150 

163 

78 

72 

63 

65 

70 

85 

84-12 

76-68 

292 

6,209 

55 

90 

67 

351 

4,269 

780 

153-97 

99-76 

295 

56 

47 

150 

49 

45 

41 

110 

95  -45 

93-77 

28 

24 

19 

22 

23 

22 

22 

17 

23-53 

83  -83 

15 

12 

8 

8 

7 

10 

10 

10 

-23 

66-66 

43 

35 

88 

52 

38 

41 

49 

30 

-22 

82-70 

20 

16 

19 

25 

19 

21 

18 

17 

•20 

65-38 

1,600 

1,090 

829 

992 

897 

1,057 

1,084 

951 

23-55 

61-56 

260 

202 

161 

147 

141 

129 

179 

164 

17-68 

56-54 

55 

44 

53 

55 

58 

66 

76 
3 

43 
0-73 

-15 
38-35 

85-52 
66-66 

79 

90 

94 

76 

'97 

84 

77 

87 

11-61 

23-93 

363 

380 

336 

346 

336 

887 

356 

588 

12-41 

70-45 

44 

40 

38 

38 

41 

51 

49 

52 

16-39 

73-50 

25 

25 

23 

SO 

21 

22 

28 

20 

18-08 

69-44 

8 

7 

8 

10 

6 

12 

10 

8 

41-37 

61-54, 

96 

81 

78 

96 

72 

81 

85 

95 

13-68 

50-70 

392 

382 

383 

385 

888 

432 

407 

349 

6-60 

41-20 

19 

24 

25 

25 

25 

21 

26 

25 

16-17 

50-00 

165 

156 

131 

161 

185 

177 

178 

122 

14-75 

69-75 

SSi 

370 

324 

343 

347 

384 

438 

307 

12-70 

69-55 

2,939 

2,777 

2,645 

2,970 

2,875 

2,992 

2,833 

3,230 

4-45 

32  -88 

667 

646 

580 

678 

661 

638 

622 

767 

6-00 

40-75 
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Table  V.— 
Deaths  in  Seventeen  Classes  {in  1,000,000 


CAUSES  OF 
DEATH. 


4.   Cephiilitis 

Apoplexy  

I'iiraljsis  

Delirium  Tremens  ... 

Chorea  

Epilepsy    

Tetanus    

Insanity    

Convulsions 

Disease  of  Brain,  Sec 


5.  Pericarditis  

Aneurism 

Disease  of  Heart,  &c 


6.   Laryngitis    

Broncliitis    

Pleurisy    

Pneumonia  

Asthma 

Disease  of  Lungs. 


10. 


Teething  

Quinsey    

Gastritis   ') 

Enteritis  i 

Peritonitis    

Ascites 

Ulceration  of  Intes-  "^ 

tines j 

Hernia 

Ileus 

Intussusception  

Stricture  of  Intes-) 

tines i 

Disease  of  Stomach,  ( 

&c j 

Diseaseof  Pancreas... 

Hepatitis 

Jaundice  

Disease  of  Liver  

Diseaseof  Spleen 


8.   Nephritis  

Ischuria    

Diabetes   

Stone 

Cystitis 

Strictui'e  of  Urethra. 
Di.sease  of  Kidneys,  ■) 

&c :...j 


Paramenia    

Ovarian  Dropsy  

Childbirth     

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c. 


Arthritis  

Rheumatism     

Disease  of  Joints,  &c. 


11.    Carbuncle 

Phlegmon 

Disease  of  Skin,  &c... 

Causes  not  specified.. 


335 

477 

452 

4G 

2 

120 

14 

2!) 

1,625 

228 


14 
271 

47 

3,057 

728 

874 


524 

40 

532 


1841. 


:;2<.) 

4(13 

401 

44 

3 

97 

11 

23 

1,4^4 


16 

19 
495 

14 

.355 

50 

1,«()0 

723 

410 

488 
38 

511 

32 


23 

17 

3S 

40 

49 

55 

37 

69 

14 

7 

15 

14 

137 

96 

1 

1 

32 

32 

52 

59 

211 

233 

2 

1 

74 


5 

10 

184 

73 

1 

64 


233 


311 
426 

406 

40 

•2 

99 

8 

24 
1,452 

248 

17 
13 

518 

10 

355 
39 

2,054 
581 
403 

478 


34 
16 

41 

49 
65 
4 
11 


27 

55 
200 


168 
52 


62 

81 


15 

236 


306 

475 

437 

49 

1 

99 

9- 

24 

1,387 


28 
19 

587 


415 

46 

2,169 

399 

490 
49 

449 

39 
31 

54 

47 

12 

11 


102 


13 
>93 

58 

3 
64 
101 

3 

1 

12 


314 

442 

47 

6 

109 

14 

36 

1,3.50 

252 

57 

21) 

709 


578 

47 

2,005 

585 

421 

358 
53 
30 

374 

56 
44 

34 

51 

67 

10 

137 

1 

40 

64 

197 


11 

1 

11 

13 

29 

113 


7 
105 


2sr 

548 

429 

55 

4 

124 

10 

33 

1,159 

269 


756 

38 

816 

61 

1,886 
532 
350 

348 
26 
30 

313 
76 
42 


46 

55 

17 


1 

64 

57 

247 

4 


14 

195 

67 

5 
69 


291 
607 

47S 

73 
1 

119 

9 

44 

990 

294 


57 

1,154 

69 

1,496 

381 

284 

230 
26 
47 
260 
101 
50 

74 
69 

68 
21 


179 

104 

68 

304 


11 
15 

11 

179 


24 
212 
'73 

4 
128 
104 

1 
15 
25 
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Continued. 
Inhabitants,)  in  365 


Average 

of  the 

15 

Mean 

Extreme 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

Fluctua- 

Fluctua- 

tion. 

tion. 

Years. 

2,"  2 

242 

226 

227 

219 

220 

253 

280 

5-00 

34-63 

555 

549 

572 

528 

483 

534 

527 

524 

7-06 

29-83 

47i 

487 

497 

449 

423 

483 

509 

458 

611 

21-22 

63 

72 

67 

55 

51 

58 

65 

57 

1216 

45-21 

3 

1 

6 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

54-54 

83-33 

1.34 

150 

123 

137 

153 

165 

150 

132 

12-13 

41  07 

6 

11 

8 

9 

10 

4 

7 

9 

31  11 

71-43 

42 

39 

41 

47 

47 

53 

46 

38 

13-16 

56-60 

931 

906 

760 

856 

841 

871 

855 

1,098 

60-93 

53-23 

280 

286 

273 

252 

257 

261 

270 

264 

4-16 

22-45 

54 

53 

53 

58 

48 

37 

52 

42 

20-40 

72-41 

31 

37 

38 

34 

29 

41 

35 

29 

18-73 

68-30 

675 

758 

756 

826 

817 

858 

832 

715 

8-13 

43-17 

84 

84 

81 

8t 

84 

95 

131 

61 

17-45 

92-37 

1,358 

1,425 

1,415 

1,6S7 

1,552 

2,083 

1,814 

1,148 

22-12 

87-00 

79 

66 

56 

80 

64 

67 

62 

63 

20-63 

64-54 

1,568 

1,079 

1,340 

313 

1,5.57 

1,356 

1,571 

1,585 

1,740 

10-93 

38-22 

297 

289 

345 

260 

332 

264 

452 

19-47 

64-28 

229 

182 

166 

183 

isl 

171 

155 

283 

lU-99 

63-18 

207 

243 

215 

253 

234 

268 

292 

325 

12-48 

60-50 

39 

36 

31 

31 

23 

22 

28 

34 

17-65 

58-49 

43 

38 

42 

44 

33 

30 

33 

}     316 

8-86 

69-74 

209 

179 

160 

1.53 

163 

131 

129 

lis 

95 

94 

92 

88 

77 

81 

176 

13-16 

73-55 

53 

47 

48 

56 

53 

62 

59 

43 

13-95 

74-20 

59 

51 

41 

49 

58 

56 

57 

52 

18  13 

54-05 

65 

57 

55 

58 

57 

59 

59 

57 

11-03 

42-50 

56 

54 

57 

60 

60 

64 

65 

60 

13-80 

47-14 

21 

26 

19 

16 

19 

18 

19 

17 

23-53 

84-62 

13 

15 

20 

18 

18 

15 

20 

15 

16-33 

50-00 

153 

133 

107 

122 

121 

119 

111 

131 

12-31 

46-37 

2 

o 

1 

3 

89 

"76 

"84 

80 

"86 

86 

85 

"68 

13- 23 

74-04 

62 

71 

61 

70 

77 

62 

73 

64 

11-73 

32-47 

245 

254 

234 

241 

244 

260 

245 

241 

9-83 

35-20 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

5 

6 

4 

50  00 

87-50 

9 

10 

12 

14 

12 

14 

17 

12 

16-66 

47-06 

4 

4 

4 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

34-00 

85-71 

20 

18 

19 

17 

20 

25 

16 

21-00 

68-00 

13 

13 

13 

11 

14 

15 

13 

13 

23-08 

68-42 

16 

18 

13 

n 

15 

14 

15 

12 

20-33 

66-66 

25 

16 

20 

20 

23 

26 

25 

21 

19-05 

72-41 

188 

178 

182 

176 

185 

201 

198 

153 

8-50 

63-18 

5 

t 

5 

3 

6 

4 

2 

5 

40-00 

75-00 

20 

26 

19 

19 

18 

23 

17 

21-41 

76-93 

256 

221 

191 

174 

187 

156 

173 

193 

10  88 

39-06 

65 

69 

m 

67 

62 

56 

60 

65 

10  77 

3417 

o 

3 

3 

5 

8 

6 

4 

g 

57-14 

87-50 

120 

119 

Ip'' 

118 

133 

117 

128 

101 

10-00 

53-38 

64 

78 

75 

75 

75 

76 

71 

85 

14-12 

47-11 

9 

7 

8 

8 

21 

28 

36 

9 

33 -.33 

97-23 

10 

10 

11 

10 

13 

9 

14 

8 

32  -12 

93-33 

20 

16 

18 

19 

20 

13 

20 

16 

28-56 

76  00 

115 

135 

150 

164 

170 

271 

275 

170 

17-65 

77-83 

— 
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On  the  Frogress,  Extent,  and  Value  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Trade  of  the 
West  of  Scotland.    By  John  Strang,  LLD. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow, 
September,  1855.] 

TnE  rapid  progress  wliich  has  of  late  years  characterised  some  of  the 
now  largest  cities  of  Great  Britain  is  mainly  due  to  the  mineral 
wealth  wliich  surrounds  them ;  to  the  existence,  in  fact,  of  those  vast 
repositories  of  fuel,  or  of  metals,  wliich  nature  has  laid  up  for  the 
use  of  man  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  If  one  only  casts  his  eye 
over  a  geological  map  of  this  island,  he  will  find,  in  England,  a 
Birmingham,  a  Newcastle,  a  Preston,  and  a  Manchester,  placed  in 
the  midst  of  extensive  coal  fields ;  and,  on  looking  at  Scotland,  he 
will  at  once  discover,  amid  the  general  thinness  of  habitation  and 
population,  at  least  one  fully  peopled  district,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  no  less  important  manufacturing  and  commercial  city  of 
Glasgow,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  richest  strata  of  coal, 
iron,  and  lime.  To  the  mineral  wealth  which  exists  in  this  portion 
of  Scotland  may  be  mainly  attributed  the  prominent  position  which 
its  western  metropolis  has  lately  taken  in  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  world,  aud  which  the  following  statistical  facts 
connected  with  the  progress,  extent  and  value,  of  the  coal  and  iron 
trades  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  of  which  that  city  is  the  central 
mart,  may,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  better  illustrate. 

Although  coals  have,  from  a  pretty  remote  period,  been  wrought 
around  Glasgow,  chiefly  for  domestic  use,  yet  it  has  only  been  since  the 
introduction  of  the  steam  engine,  and  still  more  since  the  discovery 
of  the  economical  mode  of  smelting  iron  by  the  hot-blast,  that  the 
vast  and  closely  packed  mineral  wealth  of  its  neighbouring  districts 
has  been  at  all  fully  developed  and  turned  to  great  profit.  _  Even  so 
late  as  in  the  year  1831,  tlie  quantity  of  coals  brought  to  Glasgow, 
was  only  about  560,000  tons,  and  of  that  quantity  120,000  were 
exported,  thereby  leaving  440,000  tons  for  domestic  us?s,  steam- 
boats, public  works  and  factories  in  the  city  and  suburbs ;  while 
the  quantity  consumed,  as  well  as  the  ironstone  smelted  in  the 
comparatively  few  furnaces  then  in  blast,  was  small  and  unimpor- 
tant. The  contrast,  indeed,  of  the  state  of  the  coal  and  iron  trades 
only  five-and-twenty  years  ago  with  that  of  the  present  moment  is 
most  striking.  Erom  the  returns  obtained  through  Mr.  Williams, 
the  Inspector  of  Mines  for  Scotland,  it  appears  that  in  1854,  there 
were  367  collieries  in  Scotland,  237  of  which  belong  to  the  west 
country,  141  being  in  Lanarkshire,  78  in  Ayrshire,  11  in  Dum- 
barton, and  7  in  Eenfrew.  It  also  appears  that  during  the  same 
year  there  vv^re  7,448,000  tons  of  coals  raised  in  Scotland,  and  of 
these  about  6,448,000  were  drawn  from  pits  situated  in  the  four 
western  counties  above  alluded  to.  Taking  into  account  all  kinds 
of  coals  raised,  such  as  splint,  soft,  and  gas,  the  average  price  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  Is.  Qd.  per  ton,  which  shows  the  produce 
derived  from  the  coal  mines  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  in  1854,  to  have 
been  about  2,418,000^.  sterling. 
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Of  the  coals  so  produced 

2,152,800  tons  were  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron. 
367,200  „  ,,  conversion  of  pig  into  malleable. 

Making  in  all  2,520,000  tons  used  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

while  926,221  tous  were  shipped,  and  148,312  tons  were  sent  beyond 
the  boundai'ies  northward  and  southward,  per  railways,  leaving  for 
the  manufacturing  consumption,  steam-boats,  and  domestic  uses  of 
Glasgow,  2,853,427  tons.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  collieries,  producing  this  quantity  of  fuel, 
was  as  follows  : — 

In  Lanarkshire 15,580 

,,  Ayrshire    6,061 

,,  Renfrewshire    790 

,,   Dumbartonshire  549 

In  all 22,980 

If  the  great  developcment  of  the  coal  trade,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
been  of  recent  origin,  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Scotland  is  still 
more  modern,  having  obtained  its  present  almost  marvellous  position 
during  the  course  of  the  last  few  years.  So  late  as  in  1830,  there 
were  only  16  blast  furnaces  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  the  whole 
produce  scarcely  reached  40,000  tous.  It  appears,  however,  that 
during  the  year  1854,  of  the  118  furnaces  for  the.  smelting  of  iron 
ore,  then  in  full  blast  in  Scotland,  and  producing  796,640  tons  of 
pig  iron,  102  were  situated  in  the  two  western  counties  of  Lanark 
and  Ayr,  72  being  in  the  former  and  30  in  the  latter,  and  the 
produce  of  these  amounted  to  717,600  tons.  Taking  the  average 
price,  during  that  twelvemonth,  as  79*.  SJ.  per  ton,  the  gross  value 
of  this  industry  is  shewn  to  have  been  2,858,440Z.  Of  this  very 
large  quantity  of  pig  iron  produced  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  122,684 
tons  were  shipped  direct  to  foreign  countries,  and  294,194  tons 
were  sent  coastwise  from  the  Clyde,  Port  Dundas,  and  the  western 
ports  of  the  Clyde  estuary;  while  22,865  were  sent  away  by  railways ; 
and  171,360  were  converted  into  malleable  iron  ;  leaving  the  remaining 
106,497  tons  for  foundry  and  other  purposes  of  the  district.  The 
number  of  men  employed  in  iron  mining  in  the  district,  during  1854, 
were  3,645  in  Lanarkshire,  and  1,943  in  Ayrshire,  making  in  all 
5,588,  whose  wages,  at  22s.  per  week,  shew  an  annual  expendittire 
on  wages  of  319,6o3Z.  12.<'.,  while  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
managing  and  woi'king  the  furnaces  amounted  to  1,344,  who  were 
paid  on  an  average  4s.  Qd.  per  day,  or  an  annual  aggregate  sum  of 
110,376^. 

But  if  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  be  a  modern  industry  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  assuredly  that  of  malleable  iron  is  stiU  more 
recent ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  work  at  AV^ilsoutown, 
which  was  unsuccessfully  attempted  there  at  a  somewhat  remote 
period,  almost  nothing  was  done  in  this  manufacture  till  1839 ;  and 
even  so  late  as  in  1842,  the  production  did  not  exceed  35,000  tons. 
During  the  year  1854,  however,  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron 
reached  122,400  tons ;  and  taking  the  average  price  of  all  sorts, 
including  plates  for  shipbuilding,  to  have  then  been  lOZ.  per  ton,  the 
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gross  amount  of  tin's  industry  was  1,224,000Z.  The  number  of  men 
em])loycd  in  this  branch,  was  about  4000,  and  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  was  28«.  per  week,  sliovviug  an  annual  aggregate  amount  paid 
in  wages  to  liave  been  291,200Z. 

Assuming  tlien  all  these  statements  to  be  as  correct  as  perhaps 
they  can  possibly  be  made,  let  us  now  sec  wliat  was  tlie  real  value, 
to  the  west  of  Scotland,  oftlie  whole  of  these  industries  in  1854. 

Value  of  coal ^2,418,000 

Value  of  pig  iron    £■'2,858,440 

Deduct  value  of  coal  used  in  smelting,  sayj 

3  tons  of  coal  for  each  ton  of  pig,  or>        807,300 

2,152,800  tons,  at  7*.  M J 

2,051,140 

Value  of  malleable  iron igl, 224,000 

Deduct  value  of  pig  iron  used,)   «,.c)n  roA 
say  171,360  tons  at  79«.  8rf.(*°  '^'•'"* 
Deduct  value  of  coals  used  in-» 

conversion    from    pig    into  I      107 -nn 
malleable,  say  367,200  tons  j      ^•^'''"" 

at  Is.  Gd J 

820,284 

403,716 

Net  value  of  coal  and  iron    ,£4,872,856 

We  find  also  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  these  industries,  and  the  wages  paid,  were 
as  follows : — 

Employed  in  Collieries    22,980  at  21s.  per  week  =£1,254,708 

„  Iron  mining    5,588  ,,  22*.         „  =         319,633 

,,  Attending  furnaces...      1,344  ,,  4«.  6(.'.  per  day  =         110,376 

„  Malleable  iron  works     4,000  „  28«.  per  week  =        291,200 

33,912  £1,975,917 

In  short,  the  foregoing  tables  shew  that  the  coal  and  iron  works  of 
the  west  of  Scotland,  of  which  Glasgow  is  the  great  central  mai't, 
produced  no  less  a  sum  to  those  connected  with  these  establishments 
than  4,872, S56Z.,  and  gave  employment  to  33,912  persons,  who 
received  for  their  labour  wages  to  the  amount  of  1,975,917?. 

When  the  magnitude  of  these  figures  and  the  value  which  they 
bear  on  the  social  and  economical  condition  of  this  great  mining  and 
manufacturing  district  are  calmly  considered,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  arrive  at  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  lately  greatly  increased 
wealth  of  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity,  or  to  account  for  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  attraction  to  the  industrious  mechanics  and  labourers, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  which  have  already  rendered  the 
united  counties  of  Lanark,  Ayr,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbai-ton,  one  of 
the  most  thickly  peopled  and  weU  conditioned  portions  of  Great 
Britain. 
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A  Ten  Tears'  Retrospect  of  London  Banhing. 
By  James  William  Gilbabt,  F.R.S. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  on  Monday,  the  16th  of  April,  1855.] 

Bt  the  last  Bank  Charter  Act  (7  &  8  Vic,  c.  32,  s.  21),  passed  in 
tlie  session  of  1844,  it  was  enacted  "  that  every  banker  in  England 
and  Wales,  who  is  now  carrying  on,  or  shall  hereafter  carry  on 
business  as  such,  shall  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  each  year,  or 
within  fifteen  days  thereafter,  make  a  return  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  at  their  head  office  in  London,  of  his  name, 
residence,  and  occupation,  or  in  the  case  of  a  company  or  partnership, 
of  the  name,  residence,  and  occupation  of  every  person  composing  or 
being  a  member  of  such  company  or  partnership,  and  also  the  name 
of  the  firm  under  which  such  banking  company  or  partnership  carry 
on  the  business  of  banking,  and  of  every  place  where  such  business 
is  carried  on ;  and  if  any  such  banker,  company,  or  partnership,  shall 
omit  or  refuse  to  make  such  return  within  fifteen  days  after  the  said 
first  day  of  January,  or  shall  wilfully  make  other  than  a  true  return 
of  the  persons  as  herein  required,  every  banker,  company,  or  partner- 
ship, so  offending,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  50Z. ;  and  the  said 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes  shall,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  March,  in  every  year,  publish  in  some  newspaper  circulating 
within  each  town  or  county,  respectively,  a  copy  of  the  return  so 
made  by  every  banker,  company,  or  partnership,  carrying  on  the 
business  of  bankers  within  such  town,  or  respectively,  as  the  case 
may  be." 

This  was  the  first  time  that  any  of  the  banking  companies  in 
London  were  required  to  make  returns  to  Government  of  the 
number  or  names  of  their  partners.  All  banks  that  issued  notes 
were  required,  when  they  applied  for  a  license,  to  name  their 
partners ;  but,  as  none  of  the  London  bankers  issued  notes,  they 
required  no  license  and  made  no  return.  Nor  did  the  Joint  Stock 
Banks,  established  in  London,  make  any  returns  to  the  Government 
of  their  partners.  For  as  they  did  not  previously  possess  the  power 
of  suing  and  being  sued,  in  the  name  of  their  public  officers,  they 
did  not  register  at  any  government  office  the  names  of  their  partners, 
though  in  some  cases  these  names  were  appended  to  the  Annual 
Eeports  of  the  Directors.  This  Act  (7  &  8  Vic,  c.  32),  came  into 
operation  in  January,  1845,  and  we  have  now,  therefore,  the  means 
of  obtaining  annually  the  names  of  all  the  partners  in  all  tbe  banking 
establishments  throughout  England  and  Wales. 

The  Act  not  only  requires  that  the  bankers  shall  make  these 
returns  between  the  first  and  fifteentb  of  January,  in  each  year,  it 
requires   also   that  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  TaxeB  shall 
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publish  them  before  the  first  of  March  following,  in  some  newspaper 
that  circulates  within  the  town  or  county  in  which  the  bankers 
making  the  return  carry  on  their  business.  The  returns  from  the 
London  banks  are  published  in  supplements  to  the  London  Gazette, 
which,  we  presume,  is  considered  to  be  a  newspaper  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.  The  first  publication  took  place  in  1845,  and 
the  last  in  1855,  so  that  by  comparing  these  two  returns,  we  have 
the  means  of  observing  tlie  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  London 
banking  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  London  banking  establishments  consist  of  private  partner- 
ships, each  not  having  more  than  six  partners ;  and  of  public 
companies  which  are  usually  styled  Joint  Stock  Banks. 

The  former  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : — 

1.  Those  which  are  members  of  the  Clearing  House. 

2.  Those  located  east  of  Temple  Bar,  but  not  members  of  the 
Clearing  House. 

8.  Those  located  west  of  Temple  Bar. 

We  shall  take  them  in  order,  and  state  the  returns  for  1845  and 
1855,  respectively. 

Table  I. 

A  last  of  those  London  Private  Banking  Firms  who  attended  the 
Clearing  House  in  1845. 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
*24 
25 
26 


Name  of  the  rirni. 


Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Tritton  and  Co.  .. 
Barnard,  Dimsdale,  and  Co 

{Barnett,  Hoares,  Barnett,  Bradshaw, 
and  Co 

Bosanquet,  Franks,  and  Whatman 

Brown,  Janson,  and  Co 

Curries  and  Co 

Denison,  Heywood,  Kennard,  and  Co... 

Fullers  and  Co 

Glyn,  Halifax,  Mills,  and  Co 

Hanbury,  Taylor,  and  Lloyd   

Hankey 

Jones  Loyd  and  Co 

Lubbock,  Forster,  and  Co 

Martin,  Stone,  and  Martins 

fMasterman,  Peters,  Mildred,  Master- 
\     man,  and  Co 

Prescott,  Grote,  Ames,  and  Co 

Price,  Marryatt,  and  Co 

Robarts,  Curtis,  Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co. 

Rogers,  Olding,  Sharpe,  Boycott,  and  Co. 

Sapte,  Banbury,  Muspratt,  and  Co 

Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith 

Spooner,  Attwood,  and  Co 

Stevenson,  Salt,  and  Son 

Weston  and  Young  

Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co 

W^illis,  Parcival,  and  Co , 


(I 


Lombard-street 

50,  Lombard-street  

Lombard-street 

73,  Lombard -street  

Abchurch-lane  

29,  Cornhill  

4,  Lombard-street... 

65,  Moorgate-street 

67,  Lombard-street  

60,  Lombard-street  

7,  Fenchurch-street 

Lothbury  

11,  Mansion  House-street 

68,  Lombard-street  

34  and  35,  Nicholas-lane,) 

Lombard-street   i 

62,  Threadneedle-street    .... 

King  William -street 

15,  Lombard-street  

29,  Glement's-lane    

77,  Lombard-street  

1,  Lombard-street     

27,  Gracechnrch-street 

20,  Lombard-street  

6 ,  Wellington-st. ,  Southwark 

Birchin-iane  

76,  Lombard-street  

Total  number  of  Partners 


Number 

of 
Partners 


3 
4 
5 
4 
5 
2 
3 
2 
6 
6 

112 
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Table  I. 

A  List  of  those  London  Private  Banking  Firms  who  attended  the 
Charing  House  in  1855. 


Name  of  the  Firm. 


Address. 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

25 


Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton,  and  Co 

Barnett,  Hoare,  Barnett,  and  Co 

Bosanquet,  Franks,  and  Co 

Brown,  Janson,  and  Co 

Curries  and  Co. 

Dimsdale,  Drewett,  Fowler,  and  Barnard 

Fullers  and  Co. 

Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co. 

Hanbury  and  Lloyd 

Hankey  and  Co 

Heywood,  Kennards,  and  Co. 

Jones  Loyd  and  Co 

Lubbock,  Forster,  and  Co 

Martin  and  Co 

(Masterman,  Peters,  Mildred,  Master- 
I      man,  and  Co 

Prescott,  Grote,  Cave,  and  Cave 

Price,  Marryatt,  and  Co 

Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co 

Rogers,  Olding,  and  Co 

Sapte,  Muspratt,  Banbury,  Nix,  and  Co 

Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths    

Spooner,  Attwoods,  and  Co 

Stevenson,  Salt,  and  Sons    

(Williams,  Deacon,  Labouckere,  Thorn- ] 
(      ton,  and  Co j 

Willis,  Percival,  and  Co 


H 


54,  Lombard-street  

Lombard-street 

73,  Lombard-street  

London  

29,  Cornhill  

50,  Cornhill  

66,  Moorgate-street 

67,  Lombard-street  

60,  Lombard-street  

Fenchurch-street   

4,  Lombai'd-street     

43,  Lothbury     

Mansion  House-street  

68,  Lombard-street  

Nicholas-lane,     Lombard  - ) 

street    ) 

62,  Threadneedle-street    .... 

King  William -street 

15,  Lombard-street  

Clement's-lane  

77,  Lombard-street  

Lombard-street 

27,  Gracechurch-street 

20,  Lombard-street  

Birchin-lane  

76,  Lombard-street  

Total  number  of  Partners 


103 


On  comparing  the  above  tables,  we  find  that  there  were  2(> 
clearing  firms  in  the  year  1845,  and  only  25  in  the  year  1855.  The 
firm  omitted  in  the  second  table  is  that  of  Messrs.  Weston  and 
Young.  This  firm'  was  afterwards  changed  to  Young  and  Son,  and, 
on  the  death  of  the  son  in  the  year  1847,  Mr.  Young  honourably 
retired  from  the  bank,  and  the  business  was  transferred  to  the 
Southwark  branch  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  It  will 
further  be  observed  that  the  remaining  25  clearing  firms  consisted,  in 
1845,  of  1]0  partners ;  and,  in  1855,  of  103  partners.  It  will  further 
be  observed,  with  reference  to  the  above  and  the  succeeding  tables, 
that  in  comparing  two  tables  of  the  same  class  referring  to  the  years 
1845  and  1855,  we  have  placed  an  asterisk  against  those  names  that 
are  found  in  one  of  these  tables,  but  not  in  the  other. 
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Table  II. 


A  List  of  those  Private  Banking  Firms,  East  of  Temple  Bar,  who  were  not 
Members  of  the  Clearing  House  in  184.5. 


*  1 
2 

*  3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

*  9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

*15 
16 
17 
18 
*19 
*20 
21 


Name  of  the  Firm. 


Abraham  Bauer  and  Co 

William  and  John  Biggerstaflf 

James  Bult,  Son,  and  Co 

Messrs.  Child  and  Co 

Roger  Cunliffe  

Cunliffe,  Brooks,  and  Co. 

Robert  Davies  and  Co 

Dixon,  Brooks,  and  Dixon  

Drewett  and  Fowler 

John  Feltham  and  Co 

Gosling  and  Sharpe  

C.  Hill  and  Sons  

Charles  Hoareand  Co 

H.  and  J.  Johnson  and  Co 

Jones  and  Son  

Pocklington  and  Lacy  

Praeds  and  Co 

Puget,  Bainbridges,  and  Co 

Sraithfield  Agency  Banking  Company 

William  Henry  Stallard    

Thomas  G.  Tisdall    


Address. 


71,  King  William -street   .... 

1,  West  Smithfield    

85  and  86,  Cheapside   

1,  Fleet-street    

Lombard-street 

Lombard-street 

187,  High-street,  Shoreditch 

23,  Chancery-lane 

4,  Princes-street    

42,  Lombard-street  

19,  Fleet-street 

West  Smithfield    

37,  Fleet-street 

Great  Bush-lane    

41,  West  Smithfield 

60,  West  Smithfield 

189,  Fleet-street    

12,  St.  Paul's- churchyard  .. 

59,  West  Smithfield 

76,  West  Smithfield 

15,  West  Smithfield 

Total  number  of  Partners 


Number 

of 
Partners 


54 


A  List  of  those  Private  Banking  Firms,  East  of  Temple  Bar,  who  were  not 
Members  of  the  Clearing  House  in  1855. 


Name  of  tlie  Firm. 

Address. 

Number 

of 
Partners 

1 

W.  and  J.  Biggerstaff  

West  Smithfield     

2 

*  2 

John  Brown  and  Co 

25,  Abchurch-lane         

1 

*  3 

Challis  and  Son 

37,  West  Smithfield 

2 

4 

Child  and  Co 

1,  Fleet-street    

6 

5 

Cunliffes  and  Co 

24,  Lombard-street  

4 

6 

Roger  Cunliffes,  Son,  and  Co 

24,  Bucklersbury 

3 

7 

Robert  Davies  and  Co 

187,  Shoreditch     

2 

8 

Dixon,  Brooks,  and  Dixon       

25,  Chancery-lane 

3 

9 

John  Feltham  and  Co 

42,  Lombard-street  

2 

10 

Goslings  and  Sharpe 

19,  Fleet-street 

5 

11 

C.  Hill  and  Sons 

17,  West  Smithfield 

2 

12 

Messrs.  Hoare  

37,  Fleet-street 

2 

13 
14 

Hugh  and  John  Johnston  and  Co 

28,  Cannon-street 

60,  West  Smithfield 

3 
2 

15 

Praeds  and  Co 

189,  Fleet-street   

4 

16 

Puget,  Bainbridges,  and  Co 

12,  St.  Paul's-churchyard.... 
76,  West  Smithfield 

4 

*17 

1 

*18 

10,  Lombard -street  

1 

*19 

J.  and  W.  S.  Stride      

41,  West  Smithfield 

2 

20 

Tisdall  and  Ward    

15,  West  Smithfield 

2 

*21 

Charles  Twigg  and  Co 

29,  Great  St.  Helens 

Total  number  of  Partners 

1 

54 
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On  comparing  these  tables  we  find  that  the  number  of  firms  and 
the  number  of  partners  are  the  same  in  1855  as  in  1845.  But,  on 
going  through  the  names  individually,  we  find  that  six  firms  which 
appear  in  the  table  for  1845  do  not  appear  in  the  table  for  1855. 
And  that  six  new  firms  are  in  the  table  for  1855,  which  were  not  in 
the  table  for  1845.  The  firms  which  appear  in  the  first  table,  but 
not  in  the  second,  are  numbers  1,  3,  9,  15,  19,  20.  The  firm  No.  1 
(Bauer  &  Co.),  consisted  of  only  one  person,  who  was  rather  an 
exchange  broker  than  a  banker  in  the  London  sense  of  the  term. 
The  firm  No.  3  (Bult  &  Co.),  still  carry  on  business  as  Bullion 
dealers,  but  have  ceased  to  register  as  bankers.  The  firm  No.  9 
(Drewett  &  Fowler)  united  with  the  clearing  firm  No.  2,  Messrs. 
Barnard,  Dimsdale,  &  Co.,  and  the  united  fijm  is  now  No  6,  Messrs. 
Dimsdale,  Drewett,  Fowler,  and  Barnard.  The  firms  No.  15,  19, 
and  20,  were  all  located  in  Smithfield.  The  business  of  the  Smith- 
field  bankers  consist  chiefly  in  transactions  with  cattle  dealers,  or 
others  who  frequent  the  Smithfield  market.  In  other  respects  their 
business  as  bankers  is  very  limited.  They  have  usually  themselves 
accounts  with  other  bankers.  These  firms  have,  generally,  only  a 
small  number  of  partners. 

The  six  new  firms  which  appear  in  the  table  for  1855,  but  were 
not  in  the  table  for  1845,  are  numbers  2,  3,  17,  18,  19,  21.  Of  these 
firms  nvimbers  2,  18,  and  21,  consist  each  of  only  one  person.  The 
firms  numbers  3,  17,  and  19,  are  located  in  Smithfield ;  so  that  the 
number  of  Smithfield  bankers  is  the  same  in  the  year  1855  as  in 
1845. 

Table  III. 

List  of  the  Private  Banking  Firms  West  of  Temple  Bar  in  1845. 


Name  of  the  Firm. 

Address. 

Number 

of 
Partners 

1 

Bouverie,  Norman,  and  Murdock    

Sir  William  Pratt,  Call,  Martin,  and  Co. 

11,  Hayniarket 

3 

2 

25,  Old  Bond-street 

3* 

*  3 

Whitehall  

2 

4 

Cocks,  Biddulph,  Biddulph,  and  Co 

Coutts  and  Co 

43,  Charing-cross     

6 

5 

58  and  59,  Strand 

4 

6 

Charing-cross    

6 

7 

Hallett,  Robinson,  and  Co 

14,  Great  George-street    .... 

16,  St.  James's-street  

3,  Regent-street    

4 

8 

Herries,  Farquhar,  and  Co 

4 

9 

Charles  Hopkinson  and  Co 

Ransom  and  Co 

2 

10 

Pall  Mall,  East 

4 

11 

Sir  Claude  Scott  and  Co 

Cavendish-square 

3 

tl2 
13 

217,  Strand         

4 

215,  Strand  

6 

Total  number  of  Partners 

51 

t  This  house  stopped  payment  on  June  11th,  1855. 
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Tahlb  III. 
List  of  the  Private  Banking  Firms  West  of  Temple  Bar  in  1865. 


Name  of  tlie  Firm. 


Address. 


Number 

of 
Partners 


9 

10 

11 

12 

*13 


Bouverie  and  Co 

Call,  Martin,  and  Co 

Cocks,  Biddulph,  and  Co. 

Coutts  and  Co 

Messrs.  Drummond  


Hallett,  Maude,  and  Hallett 
Herries,  Farquhar,  and  Co. .. 


Charles  Hopkinswn  and  Co 

Ransom  and  Co 

Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Bart.,  and  Co. 

Strahan,  Paul,  and  Bates 

R.  Twining  and  Co 

White,  Ludlow,  and  Co 


Hay  market     

2.'},  Old  Bond-street 

43,  Charing-cross 

58  and  59,  Strand 

Charing-cross    

j  Little  George-street,  West- 1 

minster     f 

1 6 ,  St.  James'  -street,West- ) 

minster ) 

3,  Regent-street,  St.  James's 

1,  Pall  Mali,  East 

1,  Cavendish-square 

217,  Strand   

215  and  216,  Strand 

6,  Haymarket    


Total  number  of  Partners      48 


On  comparing  these  tables,  we  find  that  the  number  of  banking 
firms  west  of  Temple  Bar,  was  the  same  in  the  year  1855  as  in  1845  ; 
but  the  number  of  partners  in  1845  was  51,  and  in  1855  only  48. 
"We  find  also  that  the  firm  No.  3,  which  appeared  in  the  table  for 
1845,  does  not  appear  in  the  table  for  1855.  But  we  find  in  the 
table  for  1855  a  new  firm,  No.  13,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  table 
for  1845.  The  partners  in  this  new  firm  are  styled  bankers  and 
army  agents. 

The  total  number  of  London  Private  Banks  in  January,  1845,  was 
as  follows : — 

26  Clearing  Firms,  having 112  Partners 

21  Firms  East  of  Temple  Bar  who  did  not  clear  ....     54        ,, 
,  13    Do.  West  of  Temple  Bar  51 


Total    60  Firms 


Total    217  Partners 


The  total  number  of  London  Private  Banks  in  January,  1855,  is 
as  follows : — 

25  Clearing  Firms,  having 103  Partners 

21  Firms  East  of  Temple  Bar  who  do  not  clear  ....     54        ,, 
13    Do.    West  of  Temple  Bar 48    _   ,, 


Total    59  Firms 


Total    205  Partners 


Joint  StocTc  Banks. 


London  is  the  head-quarters  of  several  Joint  Stock  Banks  which 
conduct  their  business  operations  in  the  provinces,  in  Ireland,  or  in 
the  Colonies.  But  I  purpose  here  to  notice  only  those  Joint  Stock 
Banks  which  carry  on  business  as  Loudon  bankers.  These  in  1845 
were  five : — The  London  and  Westminster  Bank  ;  The  London 
Joint  Stock  Bank ;  The  Union  Bank  of  London  ;  The  Commercial 
Bank  of  London  ;  The  London  and  County  Banking  Company. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  partners  in  each  of 
the  Joint- Stock  Banks  carrying  on  business  in  London,  and  the 
numbers  resident,  respectively,  in  London,  and  within  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles,  in  other  parts  ot'  England,  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  and 
in  other  countries.  Fifteen  miles  is  the  distance  within  which  a 
cheque  may  be  drawn  on  a  Banker  without  the  use  of  a  stamp. 

Table  IV. 
1845. 


on) 

"'I 

London 

and 
Westmin- 
ster Bank. 

London 
Joint 
Stock 
Bank. 

Union 

Bank 

of 

London. 

Commer- 
cial 
Bank  of 
London. 

London 

and 
County 
Bank. 

Total. 

Partners    resident  in   Lond 
and  within  fifteen  miles... 

Partners    in    other    parts 
England 

Partners  in  Scotland   

G97 

286 

42 
11 

7 

G33 

143 

10 
1 
6 

401 

129 

107 

1 

7 

73 

75 

4 
2 

1 

103 

274 

1,907 

907 
163 

,,        in  Ireland 

15 

,,        abroad  

21 

Total    

1,043 

793 

645 

155 

377 

3,013 

Classification  of  Shareholders  in  Joint  Stock  Banks  in  London^  as  in  the  last 
Table.    January,  1855. 


London 
and 

West- 
minster 
Bank. 

London 
Joint 
Stock 
Bank. 

Union 
Bank. 

Com- 
mercial 
Bank. 

London 

^id 
County 
Bank. 

Royal 
British 
Bank. 

Total. 

Shareholders      residing      inj 
London  and  within  fifteen  , 

miles ) 

Shareholders  in  the  country 
,,            in  Scotland   .... 

„            in  Ireland 

,1           abroad  

842 

452 
39 
12 
25 

728 

242 

14 

4 

13 

551 

167 

73 

2 

11 

230 

79 
9 
2 

18 

210 

468 
2 
4 
5 

98 

17 
2 
2 
2 

2,659 

1,425 

139 

26 

74 

1,370 

1,001 

804 

338 

689 

121 

4,323 

Prom  these  tables  it  appears  that  the  London  Joint  Stock  Banks 
increased  during  the  ten  years  from  five  to  six,  and  that  the  number 
of  partners  in  all  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  carrying  on  business  in 
London,  in* the  year  1845,  was  3013,  and  in  1855,  4323.  Probably 
at  both  periods  there  were  some  persons  who  held  shares  in  more 
than  one  bank,  and  hence  the  number  of  persons  might  be  less.  It 
also  appears  that,  at  both  periods,  above  one  third  of  the  shareholders 
in  the  London  Joint  Stock  Banks  resided  at  a  greater  distance  than 
fifteen  mUes  from  London. 


The  Act  of  1844  requires  the  occupations,  as  well  as  the  names 
and  residences  of  the  partners,  but  several  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks 
have  omitted  to  rettrrn  this,  and  others  apply  the  words  "  Esquire  " 
and  "  Gentleman"  so  indiscriminately,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form 
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any  useful  classification.  All  the  banks,  however,  by  stating  the 
christian  names,  give  us  the  number  of  their  female  partners :  and 
all  the  banks,  except  one,  state  whether  these  interesting  partners 
are  married  women,  widows  or  spinsters.  The  following  tables 
contain  the  number  for  1845  and  1855, 


Table  V, 
Female  Shareholders  in  1845. 


Married 

Widows. 

Spinsters. 

Total. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank   

London  Joint  Stock  Bank        

16 
2 
2 

24 

60 

35 

28 

4 

120 
83 
53 
26 

196 
120 

Union  Bank                                 

83 

London  and  County  Bank    

54 

Commercial  Bank  of  London,  whiclil 
does  not  describe  its  female  share-  > 
holders j 

44 

127 

282 

453 
10 

463 

Female  Shareholders  in  1855. 


London  and  Westminster  Bank 

London  Joint  Stock  Bank    , 

Union  Bank  

London  and  County  Bank    

Royal  British  Bank  

Commercial  Bank 


Married. 

Widows. 

Spinsters. 

39 

135 

257 

9 

98 

199 

20 

66 

112 

5 

29 

118 

nU. 

1 

7 

73 

329 

693 

Total. 


431 
306 
198 
152 


1,095 
52 


1,147 


From  these  tables  it  appears  that,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the 
ladies  have  become  more  enamoured  of  Joint  Stock  Banks  than  the 
gentlemen,  and  their  number  has  proportionably  increased. 


Total 
Shareholders. 

Gentlemen. 

Ladies. 

Proportion 
per  Cent. 

1845 

1855 

3,013 
4,323 

2,550 
3,176 

463 
1,147 

18-1 
• 

36-1 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  proportional  increase  is  with  the 
widows,  but  the  largest  positive  increase  is  with  the  spinsters. 
Among  the  private  bankers  there  are  only  two  ladies.  These  are, 
The  Eight  Honourable  Sarah  Sophia  Child,  Countess  of  Jersey,  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Child  and  Co.,  No,  1,  Fleet  Street,  and  Ann 
Tisdall,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Tisdall  and  Ward,  No.  15,  West 
Smithfield. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  officers  in  the  army,  officers  in 
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the  navy,  and  clergymen,  wbo  were  partners  in  London  Joint  Stock 
Banks,  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1845  : — 


Officers  in 
Army. 

Officers  in 
Navy. 

Clergymen. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank.... 
London  Joint  Stock  Bank 

24 

8 

19 

1 

13 
5 

7 
1 

32 
10 

Union  Bank  of  London 

11 

London  and  County  Bank 

10 

Commercial  Bank    

2 

52 

26 

65 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  officers  in  the  army,  officers  in 
the  navy,  and  clergymen,  who  were  partners  in  London  Joint  Stock 
Banks  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1855  : — 


Officers  in 
Army. 

Officers  in 

Navy. 

Clergymen. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank.... 
London  Joint  Stock  Bank 

20 

13 

23 

4 

4 

7 
5 
3 
4 
1 

53 
33 

Union  Bank  of  London  

22 

London  and  County  Bank 

25 

Commercial  Bank    

8 

Royal  British  Bank     

3 

64 

20 

144 

On  comparing  these  tables  we  find  that  the  officers  in  the  army 
had,  during  ten  years,  increased  from  52  to  64.  The  officers  in  the 
navy  had  decreased  from  26  to  20  ;  and  the  clerg}fmen  had  increased 
from  65  to  144. 

The  places  at  which  the  London  Joint  Stock  Banks  carried  on 
business  in  1845  were  as  follows : — 

London  and  Westminster  Bank. 
No.  41,  Lothbury,  in  tlie  City  of  London. 
No.  1 ,  St.  James's-square,  in  the  City  of  Westminster. 
No.  213,  High  Holborn. 

No.  3,  Wellington-street,  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark. 
No.  87,  High-street,  Whitechapel. 
No.  4,  Stratford-place,  Oxford-street. 

London  Joint  Stock  Bank. 
No.  5,  Princes-street,  Mansion-house,  City  of  London. 
No.  69,  PaU  MaU,  Westminster. 

Union  Bank  of  London. 
No.  8,  Moorgate-street,  City  of  London. 
Argyle-place,  Regent-street. 
No.  4,  Pall  Mall,  East. 

Commercial  Bank  of  London. 
Lothbury,  in  the  City  of  London. 
Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 

London  and  County  Banking  Company. 
Lombard-street,  in  the  City  of  London. 
No.  37,  West  Smithfield. 
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In  January,  1855,  the  places  remained  the  same,  with  the  following 
exception  and  additions  :■ — ■ 

The  London  and  County  Bank  had  withdrawn  the  branch  at 
No.  37,  "West  Smithfield,  and  had  established  branches  at 

St.  George's  place,  Knightsbridge,  and 
Connauglit-terrace,  Edgware-road. 

The  Eoyal  British  Bank  also  carries  on  business  at  the  following 
places : — 

No.  16,  Token-house,  Lothbury. 

No.  429,  Strand. 

No.  77,  Bridge-road,  Westminster-bridge. 

No.  97,  Goswell-road. 

No.  1,  Shaftesbury-terrace,  Victoria-street,  Pimlico. 

No.  60,  Stone's-end,  Southwark. 

No.  32,  Regent-circus. 

The  total  number  of  places  in  which  the  London  Joint  Stock 
Banks,  respectivelj^  carried  on  business  in  January  1845,  and  1855, 
is  as  foUows: — 


London  and  Westminster  Bank .. 

London  Joint  Stock  Bank 

Union  Bank  of  London   

Commercial  Bank  of  London 

London  and  County  Bank 

Royal  British  Bank 

Total  number  of  places 


15 


6  6 

2  2 

3  3 
2  2 
2                    3 

7 


23 


The  London  and  County  Bank  also  carries  on  business  at  sixty- 
nine  places  in  the  country.  None  of  the  other  Joint  Stock  Banks 
have  branches  out  of  London.  No  London  Private  Bank  has  any 
branch. 

The  total  number  of  banking  co-partnerships  in  London,  the 
number  of  partners,  and  the  number  of  places  where  business  is 
carried  on,  are  as  follows  : — 


Iv'iuiiber  of 
Partnerships. 

Kumljer  of 
Fartners. 

Number  of 
Places. 

1845. 

1855. 

1845. 

1855. 

1845. 

1855. 

Private  Banks 

Joint  Stock  Banks 

60 
5 

59 
6 

217 
3,013 

205 
4,323 

60 
15 

59 
23 

Totals  

65 

65 

3,230 

4,528 

75 

82 

Here  we  close  our  analysis  of  the  banking  returns  published  in 
the  Gazette,  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  1844<.  But  our 
retrospect  of  London  banking,  for  the  last  ten  years,  will  be  more 
complete  if  we  state  the  amounts  of  the  paid  up  capital,  surplus 
fund,  and  deposits  of  the  several  Joint  Stock  Banks  as  they  stood  in 
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January,  1845,  and  in  January,  1855.     For  these  items  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  annual  reports  published  by  the  Banks  themselves. 


Table  VI. 
1845. 


Names  of  Bauks.                              Date. 

Paid  up 

Capital. 

Surplus 
I'uud. 

Deposits. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank 
London  Joint  Stock  Bank 

1st  Jan.,  1845 
1st  Jan.,  1845 
1st  July,  1844 
1st  July,  1844 

1st  Jan.,  1845 

£ 

800,000 

600,000 

422,900 

80,000 

£ 
69,904 
90,856 
12,900 

2.514 

£ 
2,676,741 
2,245,330 
1.591,200 

Commercial  Bank  of  London.... 

239,622 

London  and  County  Bank 

1,902,900 
161,025 

176,174 
12,727 

6,752,893 
1,231,412 

2,063,925 

188,001 

7,984,305 

1855. 


Nanie.s  of  Banks. 

Date. 

Paid  up 

Capital. 

Surplus 
Fund. 

Deposits. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank 

London  Joint  Stock  Bank 

Union  Bank  of  London    

1st  Jan.,  1855 
1st  Jan.,  1855 
1st  July,  1854 
1st  July,  1854 
1st  Jan.,  1855 

1st  Jan.,  1855 

£ 

1,000,000 

600,000 

422,900 

300,000 

50,000 

£ 

134,526 

156,032 

50,000 

64,012 

12,591 

£ 
7,177,244 
6,161,154 
7,031,477 

Commercial  Bank  of  London.... 
Royal  British  Bank    

1,265,903 
922,864 

London  and  County  Bank 

2,372,900 
399,895 

417,161 
69,056 

22,558,642 
3,779,944 

• 

2,772,795 

486,217 

26,338,586 

The  Union  Bank  of  London,  and  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
London,  hold  their  meetings  annually  in  the  month  of  July.  The 
above  tables,  therefore,  show  the  condition  of  those  banks  as  they 
stood  on  the  30th  June,  1844  and  1854.  At  their  last  meeting, 
the  Union  Bank  announced  their  intention  to  issue  the  remainder  of 
their  shares,  by  which  their  capital  would  be  increased  to  600,000/., 
and  their  surplus  fund  to  100,000Z.  The  London  and  County 
Bank  is  placed  separately  in  the  above  tables  because  the  amount  of 
deposits  includes  the  deposits  at  all  their  country  branches.  This 
bank,  too,  at  their  last  meeting,  agreed  to  a  further  issue  of  shares 
by  which  their  capital  will  be  raised  to  500,000Z.,  and  their  surplus 
fund  to  100,000Z.  The  Eoyal  British  Bank  are  also  taking  steps 
for  increasing  their  capital. 

In  June,  1854,  the  following  Joint  Stock  Banks  became  members 
of  the  clearing  house  : — The  London  and  AVestminster  Bank  ;  The 
London  Joint  Stock  Bank ;  The  Union  Bank  of  London ;  The 
Commercial  Bank  of  .London ;  and  the  London  and  County  Bank. 
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l^ostscript. — Since  the  above  Paper  was  read  to  the  Society  the 
following  events  have  taken  place  in  reference  to  London  Banking: — 

1.  The  private  Bank  of  Messrs.  Strahan,  Paul,  and  Bates,  No.  217, 
Strand,  has  stopped  payment. 

2.  The  Bank  of  England  has  opened  a  "West  End  Branch  in 
Burlington  Gardens. 

3.  The  London  and  Westminster  Bank  has  opened  a  "  Temple 
Bar  Branch"  in  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  Messrs.  Strahan 
and  Co. 

4.  The  Union  Bank  of  London  has  opened  a  Branch  in  Fleet 
Street. 

5.  The  London  and  County  Bank  has  opened  a  Branch  in 
Oxford  Street,  and  is  preparing  to  open  a  Branch  in  High  Street, 
Southwark. 

6.  A  new  Joint  Stock  Bank,  called  "  The  City  Bank,"  has  com- 
menced business  in  temporary  offices  in  the  Royal  Exchange  Build- 
ings, and  is  building  a  new  house  at  the  corner  of  Finch  Lane. 

7.  A  new  Joint  Stock  Bank,  called  "  The  Bank  of  London,"  has 
commenced  in  the  Hall  of  Commerce,  Threadneedle  Street,  and  has 
also  opened  a  Branch  in  the  Strand. 

8.  The  London  and  Eastern  Bank,  which  has  a  charter  for 
banking  in  India,  has,  under  the  same  charter,  commenced  banking 
in  Loudon,  in  Bang  William  Street,  London  Bridge,  and  has  also 
opened  a  Western  Branch  at  136,  Westboume  Terrace. 

9.  The  National  Bank  of  Ireland,  which  has  an  ofl&ce  in  Broad 
Street  for  the  government  of  its  Branches  in  Ireland,  which  are  all 
Banks  of  Issue,  has  also  commenced  to  carry  on  business  as  London 
Bankers. 

10.  The  Royal  British  Bank  has  been  admitted  into  the  Clearing 
House.  The  Southwark  Branch  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  also  clears  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  an  Independent  Bank. 

J.  W.  G. 

Lothhury,  Octoher  10th,  1855. 
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The  Mining  Eesources  of  France,  1841  to  1852.* 
By  H.  Eeadeb  Lack,  Esq.,  Statistical  Department,  Board  of  Trade. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  on  Monday,  the  21st  of  May,  1855.] 

The  mining  industry  of  France  has  made  great  progress  of  late 
years,  and  more  especially  during  the  period  now  under  review; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  results  would  have  been 
still  more  favourable  had  not  the  mining  interests  received  a  severe 
check  from  the  Kevolution  of  1848,  from  the  effects  of  which  they 
have  not  yet  entirely  recovered. 

Although  the  production  of  the  French  mines  is,  at  the  present 
time,  chiefly  confined  to  coal  and  iron,  the  country  is  not  wanting 
in  metalliferous  deposits,  for,  both  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
and  still  later  of  the  feudal  lords,  mines  of  various  kinds  appear 
to  have  been  worked  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  their  abandonment 
in  the  year  1793  was  mainly  owing  to  the  then  unsettled  state  of 
the  country. 

The  working  of  the  coal  mines  in  France  to  any  great  extent 
did  not  commence  till  after  that  date ;  and  their  production  was 
comparatively  trifling  before  the  year  1800.  Since  the  year  1832, 
however,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  mining  operations,  while 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  production  oi copper,  silver,  and  lead,  in 
addition  to  that  of  coal  and  iron,  has  taken  place  since  the  year  1841. 

France  now  produces  coal  and  iron  to  a  very  considerable  degree, 
and  though  not  in  sufiicieut  quantities  to  supply  the  home  demand, 
she  ranks  next  to  Great  Britain  as  a  coal-producing  country,  and 
occupies  the  first  rank  of  the  iron-making  countries  of  continental 
Europe ;  the  next  in  order  being  those  of  Russia,  Sweden,  Prussia, 
Belgium,  and  Austria.  In  the  details  of  the  statements  which 
follow,  the  relative  productions  of  the  abovenamed  countries,  with 
reference  to  coal  and  iron,  are  given  as  far  as  obtainable  from  official 
documents. 

It  may  be  some  guide  towards  forming  a  notion  of  the  extent  of 
the  production  of  coal  and  iron  in  France,  to  know  that  that  of  coal 
is  about  sixteen  times,  and  that  of  iron  four  times,  less  than  the 
production  of  those  minerals  in  Great  Britain. 

The  consumption  oi  foreign  coal  in  France,  which  has  largely 
increased  since  tlie  year  1841,  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  home 
production.  The  importation  of  iron  is  necessarily  limited  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heavy  duties  imposed  upon  it ;  within  the  last  three 
years,  however,  the  import  duties  both  on  coal  and  iron  have  been 
greatly  reduced,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  reductions  will,  by 
their  beneficial  results,  go  far  to  prove  to  the  French  government 
that  protective  duties  are  hindrances  to  national  industry. 

*  This  Paper  is  a  continuation  of  one  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Porter,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Statistical  Society  in  1844;  the  statements  for  the  subsequent  years 
have  been  taken  from  the  official  reports  of  the  "  Direction  Generale  des  Mines," 
and  from  the  Exhibition  of  1851  Jury  Reports. 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  detailed  statements,  it  maybe  interesting 
to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  principal  mineral  productions  of 
France.  The  following  comparative  account  will  shew  the  increase 
in  each  description  of  metal  since  the  year  1832. 

Value  of  the  Principal  Mineral  Productions  of  France  in  each  of  the  Three 
Years  1832,  1841,  and  1852. 


Description. 

1832. 

1841. 

1853. 

Coal,  Lignite  and  Anthracite  .... 
Iron  and  Steel  (manufactured) 
SUver  and  Lead  

Francs. 
Ifi, 079,670 

87,512,994 

856,673 

247,680 

rrancs. 
33,159,044 

141,789,560 

774,033 

278,676 

Francs. 
46,751,806 

297,330,748 

2,390,191 

5,167,338 

Copper 

[In  Francs  

Total ) 

(In  £  sterling... 

104,497,017 
4,179,880 

176,001,313 
7,040,052 

351,640,083 
14,065,603 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  in  every  instance  there  is  a  large 
increase  in  the  productions  of  the  year  1852,  over  those  of  the  two 
former  years,  and  that  the  total  value  of  these  productions  in  1852 
nearly  doubled  in  amount  those  of  the  year  1841. 

The  detailed  accounts  of  the  mineral  productions  of  France,  are 
given  under  the  three  following  heads  of — 1.  Coal  Mines.  2.  Iron 
Mines  and  Manufactures,  and  3.  Other  descriptions  of  Metals. 

1.  Coal  Mines. 

This  branch  of  the  French  mining  industry  dates  its  commence- 
ment as  far  back  as  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  but  it  is  only 
since  the  year  1800  that  it  has  made  rapid  progress.  The  increase 
in  the  production  of  coal  in  France,  of  late  years,  will  be  seen  from 
the  accompanying  table. 


Tons  Produced. 

1814 665,610 

1826 1,301,045 

1836 2,544,835 


Tons  Produced. 

1841 3,410,210 

1847 5,061,183 

1852 4,816,355 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  production  of  the  year  1836  was 
nearly  double  that  of  1826,  and  that  of  1847  nearly  double  that  of 
1836.  The  decrease  in  the  year  1852,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  year  1847,  is  attributed  to  the  Eevolution  of  1848 ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  but  for  that  cause,  the  production  of 
the  year  1852  would  have  more  than  doubled  in  amount  the  produce 
of  the  year  1841. 

Tiie  great  drawback  to  the  extensive  production  of  coal  in 
France,  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  working  the  coal  strata,  which 
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are  smaller,  aud  lie  deeper  under  the  surface,  than  those  in  England 
and  Belgium. 

The  area  of  the  coal  districts  in  Great  Britain  is  estimated  at 
about  4,250,000  acres  ;  that  of  the  French  at  700,000  acres ;  and  that 
of  the  Belgian  at  450,000  acres.  The  production  of  the  Belgian 
coal  mines  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  French  mines,  althoug;h 
the  area  of  the  mines  is  considerably  less. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Eussia  is  very  trifling  in  amount, 
which  naturally  proves  a  great  impediment  to  the  use  of  machinery, 
as  well  as  to  various  manufacturing  processes  in  that  country.  The 
annual  average  production  of  coal  in  the  Russian  Empire  is  stated 
to  have  been,  in  1853,  only  50,794  tons,  and  the  value  of  the  coal 
imported  202,464?.,  so  tliat  the  manufactiu-e  of  iron  in  Russia  must 
have  been  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  charcoal. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Sweden,  in  1848,  was  about  160,000  to 
170,000  barrels  of  4  bushels  each,  and  the  imports  718,025  barrels. 

The  amount  of  coal  produced  in  Prussia,  in  the  year  1849,  was 
about  3,600,000  tons,  and  the  imports  353,977  tons. 

The  total  amount  of  coal  produced  m  Austria,  which  is  also  an 
iron  manufacturing  country,  in  each  of  the  years  1847  and  1848,  was 
842,398  and  885,555  tons,  respectively.  The  importation  of  coal 
into  the  Austrian  empire  was,  in  1847,  43,710  tons,  and  in  1848, 
39,200  tons. 

These  statements  have  been  introduced  here  to  show  the  relative 
production  of  coal  in  the  principal  iron  manufacturing  countries  of 
the  continent. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  tliat  the  prosperity  of  the  British 
iron  manufactories  is  owing  to  the  iron  and  coal  being  produced  in 
the  same  localities,  which  necessarily  tends  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
the  manufactured  article  by  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  fuel, — an 
advantage  hardly  possessed  by  any  other  mining  country  in  Europe. 

To  return  to  the  coal  mines  of  France,  we  tind  that  the  number 
of  coal  fields  (bassins  carboniferes)  at  work  in  the  year  1841,  was 
sixty -two,  and  a  similar  number  also  in  the  year  1852,  although  the 
mines  at  work  had  increased  from  256  in  the  year  1841,  to  28G 
in  1852. 

The  production  of  the  sixty-two  coal-fields  in  the  year  1852  was : — 

Coa],  Lignite  and  Anthracite. 
Uuintaux  Metriques. 

Bassindela  Loire 16,311,300 

,,      de  Valenciennes 10,728,500 

„      d'Alais    3,851,600 

„      de  Creusot  et  Blanzy 4,057,300 

,,      d'Aubin 1,710,300 

,,      de  Commentry  2,209,700 

,,      d'Epinac 1,043,700 

,,      du  Maine    1,010,100 

„      d'Aix  1,056,300 

Les  53  autres  bassins   7,060,459 

fQuintaux  Metriques....  49,039,259 

Total  >  Tons  4,816,355 

[Value  in  £  sterling  ....     1,870,072 
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It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  of  the  sixty-two  coal-fields 
at  work  in  1 852,  only  nine  produced  coal  to  any  extent ;  while  the 
production  of  the  remaining  fifty-three  did  not  exceed,  on  an  average, 
133,210  qiiintaux  metriques  each,  or  13,083  tons. 

The  number  of  coal  mines,  as  stated  above,  increased  from  256 
in  the  year  1841  to  286  in  1852,  and  the  average  production  of  each 
mine  also  increased  from  13,321  tons  in  1841,  to  16,840  tons  in  the 
year  1852.  The  average  production  of  each  mine  in  the  year  1832, 
was  only  9,863  tons. 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  raising  the  various  kinds 
of  coal  in  France  was  29,320  in  the  year  1841,  and  35,381  in  1852. 
Of  these  numbers  22,595  were  employed  in  the  mines  in  the  year 
1841,  and  27,001  in  the  year  1852,  the  remainder  being  engaged 
in  various  occupations  on  the  surface.  A  later  official  return  states 
that  the  coal  industry  of  France,  and  the  different  works  con- 
nected therewith,  afford  employment  to  about  60,000  persons.  The 
average  amount  of  coal  raised,  by  each  person  employed,  was  116 
tons  in  the  year  1841,  and  136  tons  in  1852,  shewing  an  increase 
of  20  tons  to  each  workman  in  1852,  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
duction of  1811.  The  average  production  of  each  mine  also  increased 
by  3,519  tons  in  1852,  as  compared  with  1841. 

The  English  census  of  1851  states  that  219,015  persons  were 
employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  Grreat  Britain  in  that  year,  and 
assuming  that  the  production  of  coal  in  Grreat  Britain  is  eight  times 
greater  than  that  of  France,  the  average  production  would  be  about 
175  tons  to  each  person  employed,  which  would  be  39  tons  'per  head 
more  than  the  average  for  France. 

The  machinery  employed  in  the  French  coal  mines  (steam  and 
horse  taken  together),  amounted  to  11,216  horses'  power  in  the 
year  1847,  and  12.S80  in  1852.  The  average  official  value  of  the 
coal  produced  in  France  was  Is.  ^\d.  per  ton.  During  the  years 
1848  and  1849,  the  price  of  coal  advanced,  but  declined  again  in 
1850  and  1851  and  in  the  year  1852 ;  it  fell  below  that  of  the 
year  1847,  the  year  preceding  the  Revolution. 

The  next  consideration  is  that  of  the  consumption  and  importation 
of  coal. 

In  the  year  1841,  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  in  France  was 
4,980,000  tons,  and  in  1852,  7,816,403  tons,  shewing  an  increase  of 
2,836,403  tons,  consumed  in  the  year  1852,  over  that  of  1841.  Of 
the  7,816,403  tons  consumed  in  1852,  3,033,888  tons  were  oi  foreign 
production,  and  4,782,515  tons  of  French  production.  In  the  year 
1847,  the  amount  of  foreign  coal  consumed  in  France  was  2,501,901 
tons,  and  of  French  coal  5,010,382  tons.  It  will  be  observed, 
therefore,  that  the  use  of  foreign  coal  had  increased  by  upwards  of 
21  per  cent,  since  that  year  (1847),  whilst  that  of  French  coal  had 
decreased  nearly  4f  per  cent. 

The  total  importation  of  coal  into  France  in  each  of  the  years 
1841  and  1852,  was 
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Countries  from  whence 
Imported. 

1841. 

1852. 

Tons. 
992,226 

429,950 

196,502 

482 

Tons. 
2,081,338 

Great  Britain  

640,740 

Rhenish  Provinces  

318,470 

Other  Countries 

127 

Total    

1,619,100 

3,040,675 

The  most  striking  feature  in  this  table  is  the  large  increase  in 
the  imports  from  ^elgium  in  the  year  1852,  as  compared  with  those 
in  tlie  year  1841, — an  increase  of  109  per  cent.  The  connection  of 
many  of  the  French  towns  by  means  of  railroads,  together  with  the 
lower  rates  of  duty  imposed"  on  the  importation  of  Belgian  coal, 
have  no  doubt  been  amongst  the  causes  of  this  large  increase  in 
the  supply  from  that  country.  The  imports  of  coal  from  Great 
Britain  had  also  increased,  during  the  same  period,  by  49  per  cent., 
and  those  from  the  Ehenish  provinces  by  62  per  cent.  The  supply 
from  other  countries,  which  is  very  inconsiderable,  exhibits  a  falling 
off  in  1852,  as  compared  with  1841. 

The  duties  on  the  importation  of  coal  into  France  were  reduced 
in  November,  1853,  to  Gs.  Q\il.  p^  ton,  in  foreign  vessels,  when 
imported  at  ports  between  Dunkirk  and  Sables  d'Oloune;  and 
5s.  Q)\d.  per  ton  at  all  other  ports  ;  coke  to  pay  one-half  above  these 
rates.  The  import  of  coal  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1853,  was 
698,062  tons,  or  an  increase  of  57,322  tons  over  that  in  1852. 

The  export  of  coal  from  France  is  small,  amounting  in  the  year 
1852  to  only  40,621  tons,  *  These  exports  were  chiefly  to  Algeria, 
Spain,  and  Switzerland. 

The  extraction  of  peat  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  being  in  some 
measure  connected  with  this  branch  of  mining  industry.  It  afibrds 
employment  to  from  50,000  to  55,000  workmen,  annually.  The 
value  of  the  peat  produced  in  each  of  the  years  1847  and  1852,  was 

£ 

In  1847 205,315 

,,  1852 173,330 

2.  Iron  Mines  and  Manufactures. 
Iron,  Saw. 
We  have  now  to  notice  the  production  and  manufacture  of  iron 
in  France, 

The  total  amount  of  iron  ore  raised  in  France,  was  3,401,843 
tons  in  1847,  and  2,043,479  tons  in  1852,  The  following  table  shows 
the  means  which  were  employed  for  extracting  those  quantities  in 
each  year. 
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Years. 

Number  of 
Mines  and 
Workings. 

Workmen 
Employed. 

Machinery. 

Ore  Raised. 

184; 

1,081 
952 

15,609 
11,001 

Horse  Power. 
62 

117 

Tons. 
3,401,843 

1852 

2,043,479 

The  departments  producing  the  largest  quantities  of  iron,  during 
these  years,  were  those  of  Haute-Marne,  Haute-Saone,  Cher,  Moselle, 
and  Nord  ;  the  total  production  of  these  five  depai'tments  amounting 
to  more  than  one-half  the  total  quantity  raised. 

The  next  in  order  stand  the  departments  of  Ardennes,  Meuse, 
Cote-d'Or,  Pas-de- Calais,  Nievre,  and  Aveyron,  whose  pi'oduce,  added 
to  that  of  the  five  ahove  mentioned,  amounted  to  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  ])roduction.  Forty-seven  other  departments 
produced  iron  in  smaller  quantities,  and  twenty-eight  not  at  all.  It 
is  moreover  stated  in  the  Report  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
iron  does  not  even  exist  within  their  limits. 

With  regard  to  the  production  of  raw  iron  in  those  countries 
which  have  been  selected  for  comparison  with  France,  we  find  that 
the  annual  average  amount  of  iron  ore  raised  and  smelted  in  Sweden, 
in  each  year  from  1843  to  1S47,  was  about  325,000  tons ;  and  the 
annual  average  production  of  the  Prussian  iron  mines,  in  each  year 
from  1845  to  1849,  was  about  250,000  tons.  The  annual  average 
produce  of  the  Belgian  iron  mines,  in  each  year  from  1845  to  1849, 
was  468,000  tons.  The  average  production  of  iron  in  Belgium, 
during  the  five  years  1845  to  1849,  more  than  doubled  in  amount 
the  average  production  of  the  five  preceding  years.  The  production 
of  the  Austrian  iron  mines,  in  the  year  1851,  was  63,000  tons. 

3Ia}iifacture  of  Iron. 

The  manufacture  of  iron,  which  is  of  lang  standiug  iu^^rance,  is 
the  most  important  branch  of  its  metallurgical  industry.  The  ores 
of  this  metal  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  central  part  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  the  soil  of  this  region,  which  is  not  very  fertile,  has 
for  centuries  been  devoted  to  the  growth  of  timber  for  the  use  of  the 
foundries  and  smelting  works.  Of  late  years,  however,  coal  has  been 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article  ;  and,  by  a  judicious  use, 
it  has  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  the  manufactured  iron 
without  deteriorating  the  quality.  Coal  is  employed  in  the  ultimate 
processes  of  the  manufactiu'e  in  the  production  of  wrought  iron  from 
the  pig.  The  introduction  of  coal  does  not  appear  to  have  diminished 
the  use  of  charcoal,  but  on  the  contrary  to  have  rather  increased  it, 
although  not  in  so  large  proportion  as  that  of  coal. 

The  dearness  of  fuel  is  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the 
cheap  and  extensive  production  of  iron  in  France ;  but  it  appears 
from  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  fuel  to  that  of  the  ii'on 
,  produced,  that  a  great  economy  of  fuel  has  been  made  for  some  years 
past.  The  total  value  of  iron  and  steel  manufactured  in  the  various 
departments  in  France,  in  the  year  1841,  was  5,67l,582Z.,  and  in 
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the  year  1852,  notwithstanding  the  great  check  which  the  iron  trade 
received  in  1848,  to  11,893,227?.,  or  more  than  double  the  value  of 
1841.  The  total  value  of  iron  and  steel  produced  in  France  in  the 
year  1832,  was  only  3,492,519Z. ;  the  increase  in  the  year  1852,  as 
compared  with  that  year,  is  therefore  more  than  240  per  cent. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  introduce  here  a  statement  of  the  production 
of  the  other  iron-making  countries  of  the  continent.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  each  instance,  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  considerably 
less  than  tliat  in  France.  As  the  chief  object  of  this  paper,  how- 
ever, is  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  Freiich  mining  industry  alone,  it 
has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  allude  to  the  other  countries  in  general 
terms. 

Russia. — The  total  average  production  o^  cast  and  lorougld  iron  in 
Russia,  in  each  of  the  6  years  from  1838  to  1844,  and  from  1844  to 
1850,  was 


Cast  Iron 

Annual  Average. 

1st  Period. 

2nd  Period. 

Tons. 
168,445 

111,311 

Tons. 
187,755 

123,911 

Wrought  do 

Total     

279,756 

311,666 

The  production  of  cast  and  wrouglit  iron  in  France,  in  the  year 
1852,  was  1,134,542  tons  ;  and  assuming  that  the  Russian  production 
of  these  two  sorts  of  iron  had  increased  in  the  usual  proportion  to 
about  350,000  tons  in  1852,  we  shall  at  once  arrive  at  the  relative 
production  of  these  countries,  bearing  also  in  mind  that  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  mineral  industry  of 
Russia. 

Sweden. — Sweden  is  allowed  to  rank  next  to  Russia  in  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  noted  for  its  fine  quality,  and  peculiar  adaptation 
to  the  manufacture  of  steel.  The  most  celebrated  mines  in  Sweden 
are  those  of  Dannemora,  Vt'6,  Nova,  PMUipstad,  and  Gellivara.  The 
average  production  of  cast  and  wrouglit  iron  in  that  country,  in  each 
year  from  1843  to  1847,  was  • 

Tons. 

Cast  Iron 156,907 

Wrought  do.  and  Steel  ....       96,731 


Total 253,638 


Prussia. — The  production  of  cast  and  xvrouglit  iron  in   Prussia,  in 
the  year  1849,  was 

Tons. 

Cast  Iron 137,685 

Wrought  do,    119,959 

Total 257,644 

2  B  2 
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In  the  province  oi  Silesia,  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  carried  on 
upon  a  large  scale,  in  the  English  system,  coal  and  iron  being  there 
found  togetlier  in  great  abundance ;  but,  although  possessing  the 
same  advantages  as  England  in  this  respect,  the  coal  is  less  fitted 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron  than  that  of  Wales  or  Staffordshire, 
which  renders  the  employment  of  charcoal  necessary  to  a  great  extent ; 
and  it  is  stated  that  three-fifths  of  all  the  bar-iron  is  made  in  charcoal 
fires.  The  mining  operations  in  Silesia  have  made  great  progress 
of  late  years. 

Belgiwn. — Tlie  manufacture  o^  cast  and  torought  iron  in  Belgium, 
in  the  year  1849,  amounted  to 

Tons. 

Cast  Iron 158,805 

Wrought  do 65,827 

Total 224,632 

The  t(Jtal  manufacture  of  iron  in  Belgium  in  the  year  1849,  was 
considerably  less  than  that  of  the  year  1847. 

Austria. — Austria  produced  22,431  tons  of  msif  and  15,320  tons 
of  ivrought  iron,  in  the  year  1851,  making  a  total  of  37,751  tons. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  production 
of  these  several  countries.  For  Great  Britain  the  estimated  pro- 
duction is  for  the  year  1851. 


Countries. 

Iron  Produced. 

Pig  and  Cast. 

Wrought. 

Great  Britain  

Tons. 
2,400,000 

601,700 

187,700 

156,900 

137,600 

158,805 

22,400 

Tons. 
No  estimate 

France 

532,700 

Russia 

123,900 

Sweden     

96,700 

Prussia 

119,900 

Belgium   

65,827 

Austria 

15,300 

^though  these  sums  do  not  exhibit  the  production  of  each 
country  in  any  one  particular  year,  they  still  may  be  taken  as  showing 
a  fair  relative  proportion  of  the  average  amount  produced  by  them. 

In  pursuing  our  enquiry  with  regard  to  France,  we  find  that  the 
different  kinds  of  iron  manufactured  in  France,  in  the  year  1852, 
were  as  follows : — 
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Iron.  Cast,  viz. — 

Pig   

Castings,  1st  melting  ... 
,,         2nd       „ 

Total  of  Cast  Iron  

Iron,  Wrought,  viz. — 

Large  goods 

Small     ,,     

Rails     

Total  of  Wrought  Iron. 

Steel 

Total  of  Cast  and  Wrought! 
Iron  and  Steel   ) 


Quantity. 


Tons. 

429,677 
83,633 
88,479 


601,789 


296,369 

177,002 

59,382 


532,753 


17,774 


1,152,316 


£ 

2,278,951 

720,156 

1,146,452 


4,145,559 


3,650,378 

2,805,702 

656,059 


7,112,139 


635,529 


11,893,227 


The  quantity  of  pig  iron  made  in  the  year  18l!l,  was  377,142 
tons,  and  of  malleable  iron  263,747  tons. 

The  value  of  the  fuel  used  in  the  different  processes  of  casting 
and  manufacturing  the  iron  and  steel,  in  each  of  the  years  1841  and 
1852,  was 


Charcoal 

Wood   

Coke    

Coal 

Total 


2,179,363 


£ 

£ 

1,706,712 

1,214,636 

41,027 

12,948 

177,237 

415,746 

254,387 

446,935 

2,090,265 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  cost  of  the  fuel  was  38y  per  cent. 
on  the  value  of  the  metal,  in  the  year  1841,  and  little  more  than 
18^  per  cent,  in  the  year  1852.  How  far  this  decrease  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  fuel  in  1852,  as  compared  with 
1841,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 

Average  Price  of  each  Kind  of  Fuel  tised  in  the  ManufacUire  of  Iron  and 
Steel  in  France  in  each  of  the  Years  1841  and  1852. 


Wood  Charcoal,  per  ton 

W^ood per  stere 

Coke  per  ton 

Coal    


1841. 


1852. 


£  s. 

d. 

£   s. 

d. 

2  17 

5 

2  10 

4-^ 

0     4 

7 

per  ton    9 

2i 

1     0 

2 

0  19 

0 

0  14 

7 

0  10 

5J 

.35'i 
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The  pruduetioii  of  \n^^  iron  w  ith  charcoal  requires  about  150  per 
cent,  of  that  fuel  in  the  various  processes  of  tlie  manufacture;  and 
when  with  coke  170  per  cent,  of  the  fuel.  The  official  value  of  the 
pig  iron  pi-oduced  in  the  year  1841,  was  6Z.  11.?.  Id.  per  ton,  and 
that  in  the  year  1852,  5Z.  5.?.  10\d.  per  ton ;  the  values  of  the  other 
kiiuLs  of  iron  liave  decreased  in  about  the  same  ratio. 

The  recent  reductions  in  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  iron 
into  France,  are  of  considerable  importance  to  British  and  other 
foreign  manufacturers  of  this  metal.  In  tlie  year  1841,  the  import 
duties  on  pig  iron  were  3Z.  2s.  Qd.  per  ton,  on  plates  and  bars, 
according  to  dimensions,  from  8Z.  7s.  id.  to  IGl.  14<s.  9d.  per  ton. 
These  duties  have  been  reduced  to  the  followiug  rates,  which  came 
into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January  of  the  present  year  (1855). 


per  ton 


Bars,  according  to  dimensions 

Iron  plates  

Steel,  in  bars,  cast  or  wrought , 


"  { 


£  s. 

d. 

1   15 

4 

From     4     8 

0 

To         6     3 

4 

8  16 

0 

13     4 

0 

Iron  rails  pay  the  same  rates  as  iron  bars  according  to  dimensions. 

The  imports  of  iron  into  France,  as  already  mentioned,  are  much 
limited  in  consequence  of  these  heavy  duties.  The  total  quantity 
of  pig  iron  imported  in  the  year  1841,  was  26,452  tons,  and  in  the 
year  1852,  40,279  tons.  In  the  year  1853,  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  the  duties,  which,  however,  were  still  higher  than  those 
above  stated,  the  imports  of  pig  iron  increased  to  72,358  tons. 

At  present,  Belgium  supplies  France  with  the  largest  share  of 
this  article,  although,  at  one  time,  she  occupied  only  a  secondary 
position  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  year  1841,  Belgium  supplied 
France  with  little  more  than  half  the  quantity  supplied  by  Great 
Britain  ;  but,  in  1852  and  1853,  she  changed  her  position,  and  now 
sends  more  than  double  the  quantity  Great  Britain  does,  a  pheno- 
menon which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  France  is  one  of  the  best 
customers  to  the  iron  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

We  may  in  conclusion  mention  that  the  quantities  of  British  iron 
and  steel  exported  to  France  in  each  of  the  years  1841  and  1852,  were 


3.  Other  Metals. 

The  production  of  other  kinds  of  metals  than  those  of  iron  and 
coal  in  France,  is  exceedingly  limited  in  amount,  as  will  be  seeji  from 
the  table  below : — 
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Copper 

Silver   , 

Lead     

Litharge  .. 

Gold 

Antimony 
Manganese 


1841. 


£ 
11,147 
18,340 
12,559 


6,198 

5,899 


1852. 

£ 

206,693 

54,160 

41,446 

8,972 

2,490 


The  results  of  the  year  1852  tend  to  show  that  the  general 
mining  industry  of  the  country  is  daily  assuming  a  more  active  spirit, 
and  that  it  will,  no  doubt,  continue  in  its  onward  progress,  if  nothing 
happen  to  impede  its  course. 

The  declared  value  of  the  British  metals  and  coal  exported  to 
France  in  each  of  the  years  18-11  and  1852,  was 


Iron  and  Steel 

Hardware  and  Cutlery 

Copper  and  Brass    

Lead     

Tin  and  Wares,  and  Plates 
Coals,  Cinders,  &c 


1841. 


£ 
95,943 
67,779 

573,632 
47,080 
39,629 

155,243 


1852. 


£ 
80,839 
95,492 

435,956 
39,382 
27,596 

226,613 


The  importance  of  a  relaxation  in  the  French  tariff,  both  to  this 
country  as  well  as  to  France  herself,  is  too  well  understood  to  require 
any  comment  here,  though  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe  that  as 
tilings  at  present  exist,  the  British  Coal  and  Iron  interests  with 
regard  to  the  foreign  trade  of  France,  have  a  skilful  and  enterprising 
rival  in  the  coal  and  iron  producers  of  Belgium,  who  now  enjoy 
the  largest  share  in  the  foreign  supply  both  of  coal  and  iron  required 
by  France. 
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Juvenile  Delinquency. — Its  Principal  Causes  and  Proposed  Cure,  as 
adopted  in  the  Glasgow  Reformatory  Schools.  By  The  Rev.  A.  K. 
M'ClLLUM,  M.A.,  Governor  of  the  House  of  Befuye,  Glasgow. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  at  Glasgow, 
September,  1855.] 

In  tlie  outset  the  writer  shewed  that  crunc  being  one  of  the  social 
problems  of  the  age,  in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  our 
criminals,  we  must  begin  by  the  reformation  of  our  youthful 
offenders.  He  then  enumerated  in  detail,  the  causes  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  Glasgow.     The  principal  of  these  was— 

I. — Depraved  Parental  Influence. 

He  represented  the  disastrous  effects  of  intemperance  upon  the 
family,  and  shewed  that  the  child  is  led  by  the  profligate  example, 
and  sometimes  precept,  of  his  parents  to  the  commission  of  crime, 
and  is  thus  brought  under  the  lash  of  the  law.  He  found  out  of 
286  boys,  now  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  72  who  attribute  their  fall 
either  directly  oi-  indirectly  to  the  bad  conduct  of  their  parents.  He 
mentioned  as  another  prolific  source  of  crime — 

II. —  Corrupting  Associates. 

He  stated  that  there  are  hundreds  of  adepts  in  vice  throughout 
the  city  who  make  it  their  business  to  inveigle  young  persons,  and 
compel  them  by  threats,  or  encourage  them  by  rewards,  to  steal. 
That  these  young  victims,  however,  soon  set  up  for  themselves,  and 
carry  on  their  depredations  on  their  own  account.  That  the  number 
of  youths  corrupted  in  this  way  annually,  is  very  great,  and  that  all 
public  works,  and  society  in  general,  are  heavy  sufferers.  That  these 
are  chiefly  young  persons  inured  to  crime  by  repeated  recommittals 
to  our  gaols,  and  that  among  the  boys  of  the  House  of  Refuge  there 
were  152  who  trace  their  ruin  principally  to  these  bad  companions. 

III.  —  Wee  Paions* 

Were  another  source  of  evil.  They  are  the  favourite  haunts  of 
the  beggar,  the  thief,  the  drunkard,  and  the  juvenile  delinqueni;, 
from  the  universal  nature  of  the  articles  they  receive.  That  the 
young  person  was  confirmed  in  his  nefarious  traffic  from  the  facilities 
afforded  by  these  places  for  the  disposal  of  his  booty.  That  the 
whole  system  of  pawnbroking  houses  should  be  thoroughly  revised, 
and  a  severe  penalty  inflicted  on  any  one  who  received  articles  froia 
YOVSG  persons  under  any  pretence  ivhatsoever.     He  stated  that — 

IV. — Shows  and  Minor  Theatres 

Were,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  prolific  sources  of  juvenile 
crime.  That  these  places  are  whirlpools  into  which  when  our  youth 
are  once  drawn,  their  destruction  is  almost  inevitable.  The  writer 
himself  visited  some  of  these  places  in  company  with  two  officers, 
kindly  furnished  by  the  Superintendent  of  Police.  The  scene  ho 
witnessed  will  not  bear  description.     Trom  three  to  four  hundred 

*  "Wee,"  Scottish  for  "little." 
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young  persons  were  huddled  together  in  one  of  them,  three-fourths 
of  whom,  according  to  the  testimony  of  an  experienced  officer,  lived 
by  thieving.  The  scene  for  the  night  was  a  lair  representation  of 
what  visually  occurred,  and  yet  the  licentious  inueudos  introduced, 
the  low  profligate  character  of  the  songs  sung,  and  the  whole  moral 
atmosphere  was  charged  with  a  pollution  which  could  not  but  exert 
the  most  deadly  effect  on  all  that  we  hold  saci-ed  and  virtuous. 
There  were  173  boys  in  the  House  of  Kefuge  who  stated  these  pests 
as  the  principal  cause  of  their  being  led  astray. 

As  a  substitute  for  these  places  he  suggested  the  throwing  open 
of  Eotanic  Gardens,  Museums,  and  works  of  Art  and  Industry,  at 
the  lowef-t  charge  to  the  working  classes.  The  opening  of  public 
parks  to  furnish  abundance  of  pui^e  air  and  recreation.  The  en- 
couragement of  cricket,  bowling,  and  other  athletic  games  by  offering 
premiums.  The  furnishing  of  lectures  on  scientific,  industrial,  and 
other  popular  subjects.  The  opening  of  Schools  of  Design,  and  free 
Public  Libraries,  and  the  supplying  of  abundance  of  sound  sub- 
stantial and  cheap  education  to  the  very  poorest  of  the  people.  To 
encourage  education,  he  suggested  that  our  capitalists,  mill  owners 
and  other  extensive  employers,  should  take  no  youth  into  their  ivorks 
except  he  he  furnished  tvith  a  certificate  of  education,  which  ought  to 
be  a  condition  of  leaving  school.  This  would  be  a  sufficient  motive 
for  the  most  neglectful  parents  to  see  their  children  educated.  That 
the  law  affecting  pawns  should  be  remodelled ;  that  such  minor 
theatres  and  shows  as  are  found  conducive  to  immorality  should  be 
suppressed ;  that  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  should  be  restricted  ;  and 
that  the  houses  of  the  working  classes  should  be  made  more  comfort- 
able, by  extending  the  benefits  of  Dunlop's  admirable  Act.  By  the 
home  enjoyments  thus  secured,  the  increased  intelligence,  the  taste 
for  elevating  and  ennobling  pursuits,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  debasing 
habits  now  prevalent,  at  once  our  social  bane  and  disgrace,  would 
speedily  disappear. 

The  writer  then  proceeded  to  mention  certain 

Remedies. 

He  showed  that  short  imprisonments  have  totally  failed  in  re- 
forming juvenile  delinquents.  Some,  while  in  confinement,  purpose 
an  amendment  of  life,  and  were  they  then  taken  by  a  friendly  hand 
might  be  rescued.  But  when,  on  the  day  of  liberation,  they  meet 
with  bands  of  their  former  associates  in  crime,  can  we  expect  but 
that  these  resolutions  will  be  overcome?  This  is  the  uniform 
testimony  of  those  who  have  the  amplest  means  of  knowing,  and 
experience  confirms  the  fact.  In  Glasgow  prison,  during  last  year, 
according  to  the  report  for  the  prisonf  of  Scotland,  the  recommittals 
were  6G5  once,  363  twice,  247  three  times,  190  four  times,  135  five 
times,  191  from  six  to  ten  times,  71  from  ten  to  twenty  times,  and 
26  from  twenty  to  fifty  times.  Edinburgh  is  no  better.  In  that 
gaol  there  were  recommitted  1,001  once,  514  twice,  234  three  times, 
226  four  times,  142  five  times,  375  from  six  to  ten  times,  337  from 
ten  to  twenty  times,  218  from  twenty  to  fifty  times,  and  23  upwards 
of  fifty  times. 

Thus  we  see  that  short  imprisoumeuts  only  aggravate  the  evil  they 
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are  designed  to  cure.  The  reformatory  element,  then,  must  predo- 
minate in  our  treatment  of  the  young.  But  the  remedy  must  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  disease.  We  would  have  every  juvenile  delinquent 
brouglit  before  the  police  court  for  \\\q  first  time,  to  be  handed  over 
to  his  parents  or  guardian,  if  he  has  any,  who  should  be  charged  to 
keep  him  from  infringing  the  law.  Upon  being  convicted  a  second 
time,  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Keformatory  School,  at  the  expense 
of  his  parents,  and  kept  there  till  his  majority,  or  till  such  time 
as  the  Directors  of  the  House  were  satisfied  tliat  he  would  con- 
duct himself,  if  discharged,  as  a  proper  member  of  society.  The 
objection  will  be  raised  against  this  treatment  that  it  interferes  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  punishment  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  crime  committed.  To  this  it  was  answered,  first, 
that  there  is  no  punishment  at  all  inflicted,  the  object  being  solely 
the  child's  welfare ;  secondly,  that  society  has  rights  and  privileges 
which  should  ever  be  held  sacred;  thirdly,  that  there  is  no  injury 
done  to  the  person  who  has  transgressed  the  rights  of  society,  should 
that  society  declare  that  a  certain  period  must  elapse  before  his 
full  privileges  be  restored  to  him  ;  and  lastly,  to  the  objection  that 
parents  will  become  indiflereut  to  their  children  when  they  know  they 
will  be  cared  for,  and  that  children  will  be  found  to  commit  crime  to 
qualify  them  for  admission.  The  time  proposed  to  keep  them  in  the 
Reformatory,  and  compelling  parents  to  support  them,  is  a  sufiicient 
answer.  None  will  seek  to  qualify  themselves  under  such  conditions. 
Ample  experience  in  the  Glasgow  Eeformatory  confirms  this. 

In  a  Eeformatory  Institution  there  should  exist  a  correspondence, 
as  near  as  practicable,  between  the  condition  of  the  boys  in  the 
House,  and  what  will  be  their  actual  condition  in  life.  This  will 
prevent  a  reaction.  There  should  be  no  finery,  neither  in  their  dress 
nor  food.  All  should  be  plain,  substantial,  and  conducive  to  health. 
They  should  be  made  to  learn  their  trade  thoroughly,  as  this  will  give 
them  a  great  superiority  over  tliose  whom  they  will  meet  with  when 
they  go  out  into  the  world.  The  principal  remedies  he  would  suggest, 
are  adopted  in  the  Glasgow  Eeformatory  Schools,  a  brief  history  of 
wdiich  was  given.  The  subject  of  juvenile  delinquency  was  impressed, 
at  an  early  period,  upon  many  of  the  public  minded  and  benevolent 
citizens  of  Glasgow.  In  the  year  183G,  a  subsci'iption  was  set  on 
foot  to  erect,  by  voluntary  contribution,  an  institution  for  the 
reformation  of  the  dangerous  classes.  The  appeal  was  met  with  the 
usual  liberality  which  distinguishes  the  merchants  of  Glasgow. 
Upwards  of  20,000Z.  were  collected.  A  piece  of  ground  about  5 
acres,  to  the  east  of  the  city,  occupying  an  elevated  position,  was 
purchased,  and  a  handsome  erection  raised  thereon.  The  House  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  inmates  on  the  17th  day  of  February, 
1838,  by  the  Very  Eev.  Principal  McFarlane.  In  its  early  stage  it 
met  with  many  diflaculties.  Its  present  prosperity  is  greatly  owing 
to  the  enlightened  and  comprehensive  measures  of  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
Convener,  James  Playfair,  Esq.  The  Houses  of  Eefuge  were  licensed 
last  year,  under  the  Youthful  Ofteuders  Act,  17th  and  18th  Vict., 
cap.  8(5,  as  Eeformatory  Schools.  In  the  boys'  house,  three  objects 
are  sought  to  be  accomplished  for  every  inmate  admitted.     To  send 
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hiiu  out  with  a  good  education,  a  good  trade,  and  a  good  character. 
The  institution  aims  at  educating  the  whole  boy,  physically,  morally, 
intellectually,  and  socially. 

1. — Education. 

In  the  School,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geograpliy, 
music,  scientific  and  scriptural  knowledge,  ai'e  taught.  The  time  is 
divided  into  two  divisions,  fore  and  aftexnioon,  with  four  classes  in 
each.  While  the  one  division  is  taught  at  school  the  other  attends 
their  trade.  Thus  weariness  aud  listlessness  are  unknown  in  either, 
and  as  much  progress  made  in  both,  as  if  only  one  were  cai'ried  on 
at  a  time.  The  boys  are  found  very  ignorant  when  admitted.  Out 
of  28G  boys,  79,  upon  admission,  could  read  tolerably  well,  110  could 
read  little  words,  and  97  did  not  know  the  alphabet. 

II. — Industry 

Obtains  a  prominent  place  in  the  house.  Idleness  is  the  bane  of 
our  juvenile  population,  and  almost  invariably  leads  to  crime.  It  is, 
therefore,  found  a  vitally  important  element  to  train  the  boys  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  usual  trades  carried  on  in  society — in  short, 
to  make  the  house  a  little  world  of  its  own.  At  present,  farming, 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  weaving,  joining,  and  wood  splitting,  are  the 
principal  occupations  conducted  in  the  house.  More  are  in  con- 
templation. The  gross  return  from  work  executed  during  the  past 
year,  was  3,300Z.  Is.  Id.,  and  the  net  proceeds,  after  paying  from  this 
sum  the  material  for  the  work,  the  salaries  of  the  superintendents  of 
the  trades,  and  journeymen  emploj'ed  to  instruct  the  boys,  was 
614Z.  2s.  3d. 

III. — Moral  Training. 

The  house,  with  its  present  number  286  (which  from  additions 
and  alterations  now  in  progress  Avill  soon  accommodate  450),  is  one 
large  christian  family,  with  the  Governor  and  his  wife  acting  in  the 
room  of  parents.  The  law  of  love  pervades  the  youthful  community. 
A  moral  tone,  through  Bible  and  kindly  training,  influences  the 
whole.  Force  and  restraint  are  unknown.  A  newly  admitted  boy, 
after  preliminary  training  separately  imder  the  immediate  care  of 
the  Governor,  is  by  degrees  permitted  to  associate  with  the  rest,  and 
obtain  his  full  privileges.  Those  thus  admitted  are  absorbed  into 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  rest,  and  soon  moulded  by  them.  The 
sympathy  of  numbers  is  found  most  beneficial.  At  the  close  of  each 
day,  three  marks,  one  for  obedience,  one  for  truthfulness,  and  one  for 
industry,  are  given  to  each  boy,  by  his  master,  according  as  he  has 
behaved.  Thus  he  daily  writes  out  the  certificate  which  is  to 
determine  the  length  of  time  he  is  to  be  detained  in  the  house. 
Confidence  is  placed  in  the  boys.  In  the  summer  they  enjoy 
excursions  down  the  Clyde,  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  &c.,  and  in  no 
instance  has  this  privilege  been  abused.  Of  229  boys  dismissed 
during  the  last  five  years,  after  the  most  rigid  examination  we  can 
discover  but  yiine  cases  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  justice. 
From  SO  to  90  per  cent,  are  doing  well.  Tlie  following  are  some  of 
their  occupations,  viz.  : — 30  sailors,  6  soldiers,  19  tailors,  16  shoe- 
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makers,  14  farmers,  2  meelianics,  3  iron  founders  and  moulders, 
4  Wrights,  5  message  boys,  3  sliop  boys,  3  brass  founders,  1  baker, 
1  carver  aud  gilder,  4  office  boys,  3  carters,  1  shopkeeper,  1  clerk. 

Conclusions. 

1.  That  our  great  cities  are  the  centres  of  crime;  and  that  many 
incitements  to  juvenile  delinquency,  there  existing,  might,  through 
judicious  interference  on  the  part  of  our  magistrates,  be  greatly 
modified. 

2.  That  gaol  punishments,  instead  of  reforming,  invariably  de- 
moralize juvenile  delinquents. 

3.  That  to  benefit  youthful  delinquents,  and  successfully  induce 
parents  to  contribute  to  their  support,  they  should  be  sent  to  Reforma- 
tories till  their  majority,  giving  power  to  the  directors  of  such  places 
to  send  them  out  sooner,  on  being  satisfied  that  they  would  do  well. 

4.  That  the  law  of  love  and  kindness  combined  with  intellectual 
and  moral  training,  never  fails  in  reclaiming  youthful  offenders,  and 
making  them  usefid  members  of  society. 

5.  That  the  experience  of  many  years  in  the  Glasgow  Reformatory 
Schools,  proves  the  reformability  of  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of 
juvenile  delinquents. 

6.  That,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  prevention  is  better  than 
cure ;  the  gross  cost  of  a  boy  in  the  Glasgow  Reformatory  being 
13/.  per  annum,  and,  deducting  his  earnings,  about  lOZ. 

Table  I. 

Showing  the  Number  of  Boys  Admitted  and  Disposed  of  from  \st  July,  1854, 

till  1st  July,  18.55. 


Boys  in  house  1st  July,  1854    

„     admitted  from  1st  July,  1854,  till  1st  July,  1855 

,,     disposed  of  ,,  ,, 

Of  these  were  sent  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  ... 

,,  ,,  the  Navy     

Boys  for  whom  situations  have  been  procured 

,,     who  left  the  house  irregularly  

,,     who  died  in  the  house  

,,     who  returned  of  their  own  accord     

Average  number  of  boys  in  house  during  the  year  

Boys  in  house  1st  July,  1855    


Table  11. 

Showing  Average  Age  of  Boys  when  began  to  Steal,  Age  when  Admitted  into 

the  House,  and  Age  at  present  {1st  July,  1855.) 


232 

87 

69 

10 

7 

41 

9 

2 

5 

237 

250 

Age  of  Boys. 

Years... 

6. 

7- 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

Total. 

Number     when") 

admitted   into  > 

3 

5 

6 

15 

86 

26 

56 

57 

44 

22 

11 

2 

3 

286 

house    J 

Kumber       with'^ 
present  age  in  ^ 
house    ) 

1 

2 

8 

10 

28 

30 

64 

63 

40 

20 

y 

3 

2 

Average  age  when  began  to  steal. — From  9  to  12  years. 
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Table  III. 
Showing  the  Period  of  Time  the  Inmates  have  been  in  the  Institution, 


One 
Tear 
and 

less. 

Two 

Years. 

Tliree 
Years. 

Four 
Years. 

rive 
Years. 

Six 
Yeai-s. 

Seven 
Years. 

Total. 

Number  of  boys .... 

143 

41 

44 

23 

18 

1 
15            2          286 

Table  IV. 

Showing  the  Character  of  Parents,  and  whether  Dead  or  Alive,  of  280  Boys 

now  in  the  Institution. 


Number  of  boys  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  are  (or  were) 

when  alive)  drunkards J 

Number  of  boys  whose  father  or  mother  deserted,  or  un-1 

known  to  them / 

Number  of  boys  whose  parents  are  both  dead 

,,  ,,  father  is  dead  

,,  „  mother  is  dead 

,,  ,,  parents  are  both  alive 


48 
61 


42 

56 


124 


286 


Table  V, 

Showing  the  Principal  Incitements  to  Crime,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Offences 

for  which  they  were  Convicted. 


Number  of  boys  who  stated  the  shows  and  minor  theatres  as  the  I 

principal  cause  of  their  being  led  astray j 

Number  of  boys  who  were  encouraged  to  dispose  of  stolen  articles) 

in  little  pawns,  rag  and  marine  stores / 

Number  of  boys  who  trace  their  ruin  to  bad  companions,  especially) 

young  persons  who  have  been  in  prison j 

Number  of  boys  who  assigned  their  parents'  misconduct  and  hunger) 

as  the  cause,  &c ) 


173 
147 
152 

72 


Table  VI. 

Showing  the  State  of  Education  when  Admitted  {into  the  House  and  their 

present  state,)  of2QQ  Boys  now  in  the  Institution. 


On  Admission. 

Boys  who  did  not  know  the  alphabet    . 

,,  could  only  read  little  words  . 

,,  could  read  tolerably  well 


„  could  read,  write,  and  count  a  little 

Present  State. 

Boys  who  can  read  but  little  words  

,,  ,,        tolerably 

,,  „        well 


are  writmg    

at  grammar  and  geography 
arithmetic  


9/ 

110 

79 


48 


59 

86 

141 

227 
134 
185 


286 


286 
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Table  VII. 

Showing  the  Character  (7/229  Boi/s  Discharged  from  the  House  during  the  last 
Five  Years,  viz.,  from  \st  July,  1850,  to  \st  July,  185.J. 


Nuinbe 


whose  history  could  not  be  traced 

who  died  since  leaving  the  house  

,,    relapsed  into  crime,  and  convicted 

,,    have  not  been  convicted,  but  are  not  very  steady 
,,    are  doing  well  


Total 


Giving  80  per  cent,  of  those  known  to  be  doing  well,  irrespective 
of  those  whose  addresses  are  unknown. 


\7> 

10 

9 

14 

183 

229 


Table  VIII. 

Showing  the  Number  of  Boys  Admitted  and  Discharged  from  \st  July,  1850, 

till  \st  July,  1855. 


@        Admitted. 

Discharged. 

1850-1... 

..   71  boys 

1850-1 

34  boys 

1851-2... 

.  64    „ 

1851-2  

.  47    „ 

1852-3... 

.  46    „ 

1852-3  

45    „ 

1853-4... 

■  49    „ 

1853-4  

.  34    „ 

1854-5... 

.  85    „ 

1854-5 

69    „ 

315 

Total 

229    „ 

Annual  average 

of 

admissions  C3  boys. 

Annual  average  of  discharges  45|  boys. 

Table  IX. 
Showing  the  Countries  to  which  the  Boys  at  present  in  the  Instittition  belong. 


Born  in  Scotland 

Of  these  there  were  born  in  Glasgow  , 
Born  in  England 

,,       Ireland    

,,       other  countries  (America)  ...: 


Total. 


160 


222 

"i 

56 
1 

286 


Table  X. 

Showing  the  Trades  conducted  in  the  House,  and  the  Average  Number  of  Boys 

employed  at  them. 


Tailoring    

Shoemaking  

Weaving    

Farming 

Wood-splitting 

Joining  

Various  occupations 

Monitors  assisting  teacher 


Total 


62 
54 
16 
25 

88 
5 

33 
3 

286 
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Table  XI. 

Showing  Return  from  Boys^  Labour  and  ExpendiUirc  for  One  Year,  from 

\st  July,  1854,  till  1st  July,  18.55. 


Gross  amount  of  work  done  

Net  proceeds,  after  paying  for  the  material  and) 
wages  of  tradesmen f 

Gross  expenditure 

Net  do.  after  deducting  profit  on  work,  I 
which  sum  is  paid  from  share  of  assessment  for 
boys'  house  and  board  for  Sundries    ) 

Gross  cost  of  each  boy  per  annum    

Net      do.  after  deducting  his  share  of  earnings  


The  above  includes  all  expense  but  house-rent. 
*  Previous  to  the  rise  of  provisions  the  net  cost  was. 


Gross. 
__< 


£       s.   d. 
3,300     1     1 


2,905  13     1 


13     0     0 


Ket  Amount. 


£  s.    d. 

614  2     3 

2,291  10  10 

*10  0     0 

7  10     0 


Taule  XII. 

Showing  the  Number  of  Officers  and  Tradesmen  Employed  in  the  House  of 

Refuge  for  Boys. 


Governor   

Teacher  of  school  and  assistants 

Clerk  and  storekeeper  

House  officers    

Superintendent  of  tailoring  and  tradesmen 

,,  shoemaking  and     do. 

,,  weaving  and  assistant 

,,  farming  

,,  joining    

Gate  and  doorkeepers   

Female  sei'vants 

Total 


33 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Table  XIII. 

Showing  the  Number  of  Boys  and  Girls  Admitted  and  Disposed  of  from 

olst  December,  1853,  till  olst  December,  1854. 


In  school  on  31st  December,  1853    

Admitted  during  1854     

Deserted,  but  re-cidmitted  

Left  during  the  year    

Remaining  on  31st  December,  1854 

Employment  was  found  for    

Removed  by  parishes,  and  sent  home  to  relations,  &c. 

Deserted  

Died 


Boys. 

Gu-ls. 

155 

85 

101 

56 

18 

161 

75 

113 

66 

49 

27 

23 

46 

85 

1 

4 

1 

Total. 


240 

157 

18 

236 

179 

76 

69 

86 

5 
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Statistics  of  a  Glasrjoio  Grammar  School  Class  of  115  Boys. 
By  Andeew  Iennent,  Esq.,  one  of  their  numher. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow, 
September,  1855.] 

About  sixty  years  ago,  a  class  was  formed  in  the  Grammar  School 
of  Glasgow,  consisting  of  115  boys,  whose  average  age  would  be 
8  to  9  years,  chiefly  sons  of  the  Glasgow  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  shop-keepers.  There  were  also  among  them,  some  of  the  sons 
of  the  professors  of  the  college,  and  of  the  clergy  of  the  city,  both 
established  and  dissenting.  A  son  of  the  then  Lord  Provost  was 
also  of  the  number,  as  well  as  several  of  the  sons  of  the  then 
magistrates,  besides  a  few  sons  of  operative  weavers,  masons,  and 
others.  These  things  are  mentioned  to  shew  that  the  class  was  a 
fair  representation  of  the  respectable  and  industrious  classes  of  the 
community,  at  that  time ;  and  when  assembled,  must  have  formed  a 
very  interesting  group,  just  entering  on  a  new  course  of  existence. 
And  often  must  the  thought  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  their 
seniors,  what  will  be  the  future  history  of  these  youths,  after  fifty  or 
threescore  years  have  gone  over  their  heads  ?  It  is  rather  a  solemn 
enquiiy,  and  still  more  solemn  the  reply  :■ — of  these  115  boys,  who 
entered  school  together,  60  years  ago,  76  are  known  to  be  dead ;  the 
fate  of  13  is  uncertain ;  and  26  are  still  alive ;  24  appear  to  have 
died  befpre  attaining  30  years  of  age ;  21  between  the  ages  of  30 
and  40 ;  13  between  40  and  50  ;  5  between  50  and  60 ;  6  between. 
60  and  63  ;  7  between  63  and  68  ;  in  all  76  ascertained  to  be  dead  ; 
and  as  the  presumption  is  that  the  13  uncertain  are  also  dead,  the 
total  deaths,  up  to  this  date,  will  be  89. 

The  after  professions  of  the  115  boys,  appear  to  have  been  as 
follows : — 


53  Merchants  and  manufacturers 
7  Lawyers 

1  Editor 
4  Clerks 

3  Military  officers 
3  Clergymen 
3  Sailors 

2  Private  gentlemen 
2  Bankers 

1  Professor 
1  Artist 


2  Weavers 
I  Exciseman 
1  Private  soldier 
1  Warper 
1  Surgeon 
1  Carter 
1  Bank  porter 
„_  (Uncertain,  most  of  whom  died 
t     young 

115 


Of  the  53  engaged  in  trade,  no  less  than  35  are  known  to  have 
been  insolvent,  though  many  of  them  have  since  become  prosperous  ; 
and  some  of  them  are  now  among  the  rich  men  «f  the  city.  Of  the 
53,  fifteen  are  still  alive,  9  in  Glasgow  and  6  abroad;  of  the  7 
lawyers  only  2  remain,  both  in  Glasgow ;  the  editor  is  long  since 
dead ;  of  the  4  clerks  all  are  gone  but  one ;  of  the  3  military  ofiicers 
one  remains  a  retired  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment ;  of 
the  3  clergymen  one  died  many  years  ago,  he  was  of  the  Secession 
body,  2  are  still  alive,  both  of  the  established  church,  one  of  whom 
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was,  some  years  ago,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly;  the  3 
sailors,  and  the  2  private  gentlemen,  all  died  young;  but  the  2 
bankers  are  still  alive,  in  active  employment,  and  so  is  the  professor, 
occupying  a  chair  in  one  of  the  oldest  universities  in  Scotland ; 
the  artiat,  with  one  of  the  weavers,  the  exciseman,  private  soldier, 
warper,  surgeon,  and  carter,  are  all  away  ;  but  tlie  bank  porter  is 
still  alive,  retired  from  office,  and  living  in  single  blessedness  on  his 
well-earned  savings ;  making  26,  in  all,  still  alive.  Of  these  21 
never  permanently  left  their  native  country,  and  16  never  perman- 
ently left  their  native  city.  Of  the  60  boys  who  got  prizes  for 
regular  attendance  20  are  still  alive. 

None  of  the  class  have  risen  to  what  may  be  called  distinction ; 
many  of  them  have  been,  and  some  still  are,  respectable  and  useful 
members  of  society ;  neither  have  any  of  them  made  themselves 
notorious  for  crime,  with  the  exception  of  some  haif-dozeu  noted 
tipplers,  all  of  whom  are  dead ;  none  appear  to  have  ever  enjoyed 
civic  honour,  though  mostly  natives  of  the  city.  Some  of  them, 
however,  took  a  loftier  aim,  and  aspired  to  be  members  of  parliament, 
but  without  success.  The  duxes  of  the  class  made  no  great  appear- 
ance in  after  life  ;  he  who  was  generally  dolt  or  booby,  is  now  the 
lieutenant-colonel  referred  to. 

From  the  records  of  the  dinner  bills,  at  the  annual  class  meetings, 
it  appears  that,  from  1802,  the  date  of  the  first  meeting,  to  1816,  the 
prevaibng  beverage  was  wine  and  cold  punch,  especially  the  latter; 
from  1816  down  to  the  present  date,  wine  and  whisky  toddy,  and 
little  or  no  punch,  appear  to  have  been  the  prevailing  taste. 

The  boys  who  were  allowed  to  follow  out  their  natural  bias  in 
the  selection  of  future  professions,  have  been,  apparently,  the  most 
successful.  He  who  is  now  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment 
was,  in  boyish  days,  a  bold  and  dashing  horseman,  and  always  fore- 
most in  stone  fights  with  other  schoolboys,  found  in  the  army  a 
congenial  element,  and  has  risen  to  his  present  rank.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  clergymen ;  they  too,  judging  from  their  early 
propensities,  got  into  their  proper  element,  and  have  been,  and  still 
are,  highly  respectable  and  useful.  The  youths  who  succeeded  to 
the  business  and  professions  of  their  fathers,  appear  to  have  had  the 
smoothest  passage  through  life.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  12 
of  the  26  alive  are  still  bachelors.  But,  however  faulty  these  12 
may  have  been,  the  other  members  of  the  class,  as  part  of  the  general 
community,  appear  to  have  made  ample  amends;  for,  from  1805, 
when  the  first  member  of  the  class  got  married,  to  the  present  date, 
the  population  of  Glasgow  has  increased  from  about  100,000  to 
nearly  400,0(..0.  The  change  in  the  mode  of  living  too,  is  not  less 
remarkable.  The  houses  of  most  of  our  parents  were  in  a  close,  and 
up  a  common  stair  in  the  old  or  eastern  part  of  the  town,  now  almost 
deserted  by  their  descendants  for  stately  mansions  in  the  west,  or 
cheerful  villas  in  the  suburbs. 

During  the  same  period,  steam  navigation  and  railways  have  been 
called  into  existence  ;  trade  and  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
as  well  as  agriculture,  have  made  prodigious  progress,  and  immense 
mineral  stores  have  been  laid  open.  Education  also  has  been  greatly 
extended  and  improved ;  and  there  has  been  a  decided  advance  in 
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itionil  and  intellectual  acquirements.  These  things  are  stated,  as  the 
115  boys  whose  history  we  are  now  narrating,  had,  when  at  man's 
estate,  their  full  share  in  all  this  activity  and  progress, — a  progress 
the  more  remarkable  and  creditable  to  those  engaged  in  it,  when  the 
agitated  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  the  difficulties  they  had  to 
contend  with,  are  considered.  A  few  may  be  alluded  to.  The  first 
Prench  revolution  broke  out  as  we  came  into  existence ;  since  which 
time  every  European  kingdom  has  been  shaken  to  its  foundation  ;  tlie 
throne  of  France,  the  central  kingdom,  has  been  six  times  over- 
turned ;  most  of  the  other  European  powers  have  been  twice  subverted. 
Every  capital  on  the  continent,  from  Moscow  to  Lisbon,  has  been 
occupied  by  foreign  troops.  Britain,  no  doubt,  has  escaped  foreign 
invasion ;  but  there  too,  great  changes  have  taken  place,  which 
produced  convulsions  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  Among  others, 
U'ars  and  rumours  of  war  for  the  first  80  years  of  our  lives,  increasing 
the  national  debt  to  upwards  of  800  millions — the  slave  trade  and 
slavery  were  abolished — the  gold  currency  restored,  ruining  at  the 
time  nearly  one  half  of  the  then  mercantile  community — a  sort  of 
church  and  state  revolution  occurred  by  the  passing  of  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  Reform  Bills — the  East  India  and  China  mono- 
polies were  removed — the  protective  system  set  aside — and  free  trade 
introduced,  with  the  repeal  of  the  corn  and  navigation  laws.  In 
addition  to  all  these  there  have  been  frequent  visitations  of  famine 
and  pestilence,  with  commercial  convulsions  every  six  or  seven  years, 
spreading  stagnation  and  ruin  aromid  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
Bank  of  England  has  been  repeatedly  in  jeopardy,  and  other  banks 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  in  scores :  in  one  week,  in  1825, 
nine  London  banking  houses  failed ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this 
confusion  and  overthrow,  the  community  prospered  and  grew,  sig- 
nally illustrating  the  fact  that  the  greatness  of  a  country  depends 
chiefly  on  the  character  and  stamina  of  its  people,  of  which  of  course 
the  115  boys  were,  during  these  times,  a  part,  and  had  their  full  share 
in  all  the  turmoil,  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  the  last  half  century. 

The  scene,  however,  so  far  as  regards  them,  is  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  Of  the  115  M'ho  began  the  world  together  and  fought  the 
battles  of  life,  26  alone  remain,  now  no  longer  boys,  but  aged  men 
approaching  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  life — threescore  years  and 
ten  ;  and  in  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  history  of  these 
115  boys  is,  probably,  the  average  history  of  every  other  115  boys 
similarly  circumstanced,  and  may  be  useful  in  moderating  aU  mere 
worldly  aspirations. 
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On  our  National  Strength;  tested  hy  the  Numhers,  the  Ages,  and  the 
Industrial  Qualijications  of  the  People.  By  John  Yeats,  Esq., 
r.E.G.S. 

[Read  before  tlie  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow, 
September,  1855.] 

Great  Britain  has  a  relative  as  well  as  an  absolute  existence.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  industrial  communities  of  the  world, 
as  the  heart  of  the  British  empire,  or  as  the  home  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  people  :  in  each  of  these  points  of  view,  however,  it  is  becoming, 
territorially  considered,  of  less  and  less  importance.  Taking  the  area 
of  the  United  Kingdom  as  unity,  and  comparing  it  with  the  areas  of 
other  countries,  we  find  that,  roughly  estimated,  France  and  Spain 
are  each  half  as  large  again ;  Turkey,  in  Europe,  the  same ;  in  Asia 
she  is  more  than  foiu'  times  the  size  ;  Austria  and  the  German  states 
are  each  twice  as  large  ;  Norway  and  Sweden,  together,  are  nearly 
two  and  a  half  times  as  large ;  Russia  is  seventeen  times  as  large 
in  Europe  alone,  and  forty-five  times  as  large  in  Asia.  As  respects 
the  British  dominions;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  inferior  in  area 
to  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal ;  Canada  is  computed  to  be  more  than 
double  the  size  ;  the  states  under  our  protection  in  India  are  three 
and  a  half  times  as  large ;  British  India  is  more  than  six  and  a  half 
times  as  large ;  the  Australian  colonies  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  are 
more  than  eleven  times  as  large ;  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  is 
twenty-six  times  the  size. 

Our  littoral  frontiers  cannot  be  extended  unless  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  subside ;  but  the  colonists,  who  have  left  our  shores,  are 
spreading  in  every  direction,  and  anglicising  so  much  of  the  globe, 
that  we  may  safely  assert  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and 
English  habits  and  feelings  are  implanted,  over  a  tract  of  the  earth's 
surface  fifty  times  as  great  as  this  our  island  home.  The  soil  and 
other  resources  of  surrounding  states  are  improving  nearly  as  fast 
as  those  of  Great  Britain  ;  while  the  superiority  we  once  enjoyed  in 
the  possession  of  raw  material  has  been  seusibly  .impaired  by  the 
increased  facilities  afforded  by  steam  navigation  for  intercourse 
between  the  most  distant  parts.  In  the  struggle  now  arising  among 
nations,  it  is  not  capital  of  any  kind,  but  productive  power  in  the 
people,  which  will  give  supremacy.  To  that  alone  we  can  look  for 
security.  Our  position  in  the  world  will  not  be  maintained  unless  we 
put  forth  all  the  national  strength,  which  lies  chiefly  in  the  Numbers, 
the  Touthfulness,  and  the  Industrial  Qualities  of  the  people. 

With  a  single  exception,  England  is  the  most  densely  peopled 
country  in  Europe.     On  good  authority  we  have — ■ 

Sq.  Mjles.  Population. 

England,  Area  50,153     16,921,880  =  337  persons  to  1  sq.  mile. 

Wales,        do 8,167     1,005,721  =  123              „ 

Islands  in  British  Seas        394     143,126  =  363              „              ,, 

Scotland,                  do.    31,324     2,888,742  =     92             ,, 

Ireland,                   do.    32,512     6,515,794  =  200 

Without  going  minutely  into  detail  with  other  countries,  we 

2  c  2 
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learn  that  Belgium  has  382  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  ;  Saxony 
328  ;  Holland  242  ;  Italy  208  ;  Germany  and  Prussia  188  ;  France 
171 ;  Austria  145  ;  all  JEurope  82 ;  Spain  81 ;  Turkey  71 ;  Eussia 
27  ;  Norway  and  Sweden  16. 

In  absolute  numbers,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
islands  in  the  British  seas,  was  on  the  31st  March,  1851,  21,121,967  ; 
and  of  the  united  kingdoms  27,637,761.  As  to  the  rate  of  growth, 
it  has  been  calculated  that  the  population  of  the  same  countries 
was,  in — 

1651  6,378,000 

1751   7,392,000=     1,014,000  increase  in  the  century 

1851  21,185,000  =  13,793,000 

The  increased  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  were  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  numbers  of  the  people,  each  century. 
The  disparity  in  the  ratio  of  increase,  for  the  two  centuries,  is 
accounted  for  by  discoveries  in  the  art  of  medicine  during  the  latter ; 
by  improvement  in  the  manners  of  the  people ;  by  a  more  general 
and  more  practical  recognition,  than  had  previously  existed,  of  the 
laws  on  which  the  well-being  of  mankind  depends.  There  may  be 
slight  mistakes  in  the  calculation,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  a 
deficiency  in  the  data  npon  which  it  rests ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
almost  certain  that,  within  one  hundred  years,  two  new  nations,  each 
equal  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  and  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  to 
the  third,  were  called  into  being,  and  located  on  the  superficial  area 
that  originally  contained  but  one  of  them.  This  is  valid  evidence  of 
our  capacity  for  growth,  when  the  right  means  are  applied.  The 
United  States  of  America  have  accomplished  even  more  than  this. 
Within  fifty  years,  their  population  has  increased  from  5,300,000  to 
23,100,000,  or  more  than  fourfold. 

The  course  of  events,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  is  well  worthy 
of  attention.     The  numbers  of  the  people  were,  in — 


1801     10,917,433 

1811     12,424,122 

1821     14,402,643 


1831     16,564.138 

1841     18,813,786 

1851     21,121,967 


Thus,  within  the  half  century  there  has  been  an  addition  of  ten 
millions  of  people,  which  nearly  equals  the  produce  of  the  preceding 
eighteen  centuries.  The  increase  of  two  millions  three  hundred 
thousand,  during  the  last  ten  years,  is  also  remarkable  as  a  proof  of 
prosperity  ;  but  another  view  of  it  has  to  be  taken. 

The  increase  of  persons,  during  the  last  ten  years,  was — 

1,924,629  in  England 
94,343  Wales 
270,023  Scotland 
19,186  Islands  in  the  British  Seas 

2,308,181  Increase  in  Great  Britain 
1,463,590  Deduct  Decrease  in  Ireland 

844,591  Increase  in  United  Kingdom 

or  3  per  cent,  only,  making  it  smaller  than  that  of  some  of  the  old 
states  of.  Europe.     Less  satisfactory  than  this  even,  is  the  fact,  that 
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while  betwee'n  1831  and  1841  there  was  no  county  in  England  which 
exhibited  a  decrease  in  numbers ;  between  1841  and  1851,  27 
counties  in  England  and  Wales  showed  sensible  diminution,  which 
extended  itself  more  or  less  over  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  the 
north  of  Scotland,  the  north  of  Wales,  and  the  west  of  England. 

As  to  the  increase  of  wealth  during  the  past  half  century,  we 
observe  in  the  report  that : — "  At  3  per  cent  per  annum,  compound 
interest,  the  value  of  capital  is  doubled  in  24  years  ;  and  a  population 
increasing  at  3  per  cent,  which  is  near  the  natural  rate,  doubles  in 
the  same  time ;  while  actually  the  British  population  has  increased 
at  the  rate  of  1'329  per  cent  annually,  for  the  fifty  years  1801-1851, 
and  has  doubled  in  53  years.  Thus,  if  we  take  this  indication,  the 
means  of  subsistence  have  increased  faster  than  the  numbers  of  the 
jjeople ;  for  while  the  population  has  doubled,  the  value  of  capital, 
under  investment  at  3  per  cent,  compound  interest,  has  quadrupled. 
While  100  people  in  Great  Britain  became  200  in  53  years,  100/. 
invested  and  allowed  to  accumulate,  at  3  per  cent,  interest,  became 
479Z.  The  produce  of  Great  Britain,  which  in  the  present  state  of 
commerce  is  always  con\ertible  into  the  means  of  subsistence,  has 
probably  not  increased  at  a  lower  ratio." 

The  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  property  and  income 
tax,  for  Great  Britain,  was,  in  1851,  105,524,491Z.,  viz.— 94,809,106^. 
for  England  and  Wales,  and  10,715,385/.  for  Scotland.  In  1814-15, 
the  value  of  that  property  was  60,138,323/.,  of  which  53,495,368/. 
were  for  England  and  Wales,  and  6,642,995/.  for  Scotland.  Personal 
property,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  increased  much  faster.* 

*  "The  wealth  of  England  has  been  estimated,  but  it  must  only  be  taken  as  an 
approximation  to  the  true  amount.  The  value  of  the  cultivated  soil,  that  is,  the 
labour  and  wealth  that  is  in  the  soil,  is  estimated  at  1,700,000,000/,;  mines,  at 
120,000,000/.  ;  roads,  canals,  and  other  means  of  commumcation,  at  500,000,000/.; 
dwellings,  factories,  and  kindred  erections,  at  550,000,000/.;  annual  agricultural  pro- 
duce in  land,  the  surplus  of  former  years,  and  agricultural  implements,  at  230,000,000/.; 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  live  stock,  at  242,000,000/.;  manufactured  goods,  new 
and  in  use,  at  200,000,000/.;  mercantile  shipping,  at  40,000,000/.;  foreign  mer- 
chandize paid  for,  at  50,000,000/.;  fisheries,  fore'gn,  and  domestic,  at  5,000,000/.; 
being  a  total  of  nearly  .'^,700,000,000/.  Now  this  is  a  sum  of  which  few  persona 
understand  the  extent.  But  suppose  it  was  before  us  in  sovereigns,  and  that  we  c.onld 
count  twenty  in  a  minute  for  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  it  would  take  about  800  years 
to  get  through  them.  This  immense  sum.  however,  does  not  include  the  coin  whiel* 
is  in  circulation  in  the  British  isles.  The  gold  and  silver  is  nearly  40,000,000^.. 
besides  copper,  bank  notes,  bills,  and  other  mediums  of  circulation.  The  gold,  also, 
which  is  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  not  included.  The  amount  of  this 
fluctuates,  but  it  is  seldom  less  than  15,000,000/.  Now  this  40,000,000/.  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  is  in  actual  circulation,  and  the  15,000,000/.  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  other  sums  similarly  situated,  will  amount  to  nearly  60,000,000/.  more.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  realized  capital  of  3,7ti0,000,0,00/.  of  productive  property  in  the 
British  isles.  This  amazing  sum  is  all  at  work  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  forms  our 
capital  in  trade.  But  besides  this,  we  have  an  enormous  sum  ia  wlaat  may  be  called 
unproductive  property.  This  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  :;-^Waste  land.  puWio 
buildings,  churches,  chapels,  hospitals,  prisons,  arsenals,  forts,  military  stores,  dock- 
yards, ships  of  war,  &e.  All  this  is  estimated  as  being  ecjcal  to  the  national  debt, 
about  750  millions.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that,  notwithstanding  our  eoorsnauis 
debt,  which  we  must  remember  is  not  owing  to  foreigners,  but  to  Englishmen,  we 
have  the  entire  of  our  productive  capital  of  thte*  biilions  sevea  hundred  aad  sixty 
millions  clear,  independently  of  what  other  iia.ti()ns  owe  to  us.  Now  this  large  sum, 
which  represents  everything  that  is  useful  and  agreeable,  and  which  affords  sub- 
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But  having  seen  this  twofold  progress  in  numbers,  and  in  corre- 
sponding wealth,  we  must  remember  that  the  aggregate  prosperity  of 
the  people  does  not  aj)ply  to  every  individual,  nor  indeed  to  some 
very  large  classes.  The  whole  of  a  people  is,  perhaps,  never  pro- 
gressive. Amongst  contemporaries,  fellow  countrymen  and  fellow 
citizens,  tlie  various  stages  in  the  growth  of  society  are  constantly 
visible.  Independent  of  the  distinctions  of  race,  the  Celt  on  the  hill- 
top herding  cattle,  the  Anglo-Saxon  farming  in  the  plains,  and  the 
Scandinavian  mariner  fishing  or  cruising  along  the  coasts,  past  ages 
are  ever  reappearing  in  the  present. 

And  there  is  not  a  greater  difference  between  one  generation  and 
another,  than  there  is  between  one  man  and  another.  Beside  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant  prince,  we  have,  in  1855,  poverty- 
stricken  and  unenlightened  tliousands ;  not  only  a  large  proportion 
of  adults  unable  to  read  or  write,  but  very  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the 
rising  generation  left  wholly  uninstructed.  Of  •i,G94!,5S3  children  of 
the  ages  5-15,  only  2,405,142,  or  little  more  than  half  the  number  are 
returned  by  the  parents  and  heads  of  famiUes,  as  scholars  at  home 
or  at  schools,  This  is  dangerous,  and  a  sad  deterioration  of  the 
national  strength. 

We  have  next  to  observe  the  peculiarities  of  local  density,  and 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  particular  classes. 

The  extremes  of  density  are  18  persons  to  a  square  mile  in  tlie 
district  of  Bellingham,  Northumberland,  and  185,751  within  the 
same  compass  in  the  registration  district  of  East  London.  In  the 
London  division,  the  mean  proximity  of  individuals  is  now  14  yards ; 
in  the  North  AVestern  division  67-  in  the  West  Midland  100;  in 
Yorkshire  107;  South  Eastern  division  118;  South  Midland  division 
120 ;  South  Western  division  124 ;  Eastern  division  127 ;  North 
Midland  division  128 ;  Northern  division  142;  Welsh  division  157. 
In  Scotland  there  are  6'9  acres  to  a  person.  In  Ireland  3"1.  In 
1801,  the  people  of  England  were  on  the  average  153  yards  asunder; 
in  1851  thej^  are  108.  On  this  head  a  recent  writer  (Mr.  Mann) 
says : — "  If  the  existing  state  of  affairs  were  to  continue  without 
interruption  or  change,  until  the  yea^  2,534,  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  instead  of  each  having  a  space  of  108  square 
yards  to  himself,  would  all  touch  each  other  by  their  elbows.  There 
would  be  just  standing  room  for  all,  but  no  one  must  think  of  moving. 
Britannia  with  its  twelve  degrees  of  longitude,  and  nearly  eleven 
degrees  of  latitude,  would  then  look,  from  the  ocean,  like  a  huge 
rock  covered  by  its  impenetrable  crowd  of  penguins  or  boobies." 

In  connection  with  the  growth  and  distribution  of  the  people,  it 
is  curious  to  observe  that  there  are  now  very  few  more  living  in  the 
rural  districts,  than  there  were  in  1801.     Much  of  the  work  that 

sistence  and  comfort  to  twenty-eight  millions  of  people,  is  the  result  of  labour.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  difference  between  a  desolate  country,  such  as  this  once  was, 
and  its  present  condition.  \N  hat  mine,  therefore,  was  ever  so  rich  in  gold,  as  the 
mine  of  industry.  England  has  maintained  all  her  inhabitants,  supported  all  her 
wars,  repaired  all  her  disasters,  and,  after  all,  has  a  clear  property  of  3,760,000,000/. 
jn  hand,  or  134/.  sterling  per  head  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  besides  her  foreign  property.  It  is  also  supposed  that  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  saving,  upon  an  average,    about  00,000,000/.   every  year." — R. 

EdI-BSTON, 
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was  formerly  done  in  the  country,  is  at  present  done  in  towns. 
Agricultural  implements  are  manufactured  there,  artificial  manures 
made  or  imported,  seeds  sold,  and  a  market  found  for  produce  of 
every  kind.  The  towns  absorb  the  surplus  population  of  the  country, 
and  readily  furnish  employment  to  immigrants.  On  an  avei'age 
there  are  in  the  former  5"2  persons  to  an  acre ;  in  the  latter  5-3  acres 
to  a  person.  In  the  one  3,337  persons  to  a  square  mile ;  in  the 
other  120  only.  A  glance  at  Mr.  Petermann's  Census  Map  will 
show  that  the  increase  in  the  population  throughout  Scotland, 
England  and  Wales,  has  been  principally  in  the  maritime  and  the 
mining,  not  in  the  agricultural  districts.  The  hives  of  industry 
cluster  thickly  around  the  firths  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  the  plains 
and  the  coal-fields  between  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  the  Grampians. 
The  banks  of  the  Mersey  are  thronged,  the  mouths  of  the  Severn, 
the  Thames,  and  the  Tyne  ;  but  the  centi^al  plain,  the  Wolds  and 
the  Downs,  are  thinly"  inhabited.  Herefordshire,  Shropshire,  and 
Wiltshire,  present  a  striking  contrast  to  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Stafl'ordshire.  The  tendency  of  the  population  is  evidently  towards 
urban  pursuits.  On  this  head  a  very  able  writer  says : — "  In  the 
rapid  growth  of  towns  in  the  United  States,  as  in  England,  accom- 
panying the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  encouraging,  while  they 
supply  an  ample  reward  for  the  labour  of  the  agriculturist,  we  see  the 
jiroof  of  the  necessity  of  towns,  even  to  the  extension  of  agriculture. 
The  mere  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  bestows  plenteous  rewards 
on  comparatively  little  labour,  could  not  give  employment  to  an 
increasing  population.  In  the  towns  of  England  centre  all  the 
literature,  all  the  art,  and  all  the  science  of  modern  civilization, 
which  make  England  pre-eminent  amongst  nations.  They  are  the 
most  progressive,  if  not  the  most  important,  part  of  the  nation. 
Their  inhabitants  becoming  daily  more  numerous,  and  more  influen- 
tial in  the  whole  society,  will  most  materially  shape  the  future  fiite 
of  Great  Britain.  This  is  not  the  adventitious  result  of  any  peculiar 
policy  ;  it  is  natural  and  necessary.  For  help  and  protection,  man 
clings  to  man,  and  skill  and  power  are  much  more  social  than 
individual.  Naturally  and  essentially  gregarious,  he  is  destined  to 
congregate  in  masses ;  and  the  more  population  increases,  the  more 
numerous,  and  the  larger,  towns  will  become." 

Our  large  towns,  however,  have  frequently  been  the  seat  of  priva- 
tion and  sufiering,  some  of  it  selfTinflicted,  among  both  the  possessors 
and  the  administrators  of  capital.  The  recurrence  of  such  calamities 
is,  if  possible,  to  be  averted.  As  division  of  labour  is  indispensable 
to  success,  and  as  dissatisfaction  and  disorder,  arising  from  too  partial 
views  of  things,  seem  inevitably  to  grow  out  of  it,  some  more  special 
preparation  than  any  heretofore  made,  appears  necessary  to  all  who  en- 
gage in  business.  What  is  wanted,  is  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  social  economy,  or  the  laws  regulating  the  phenomena 
of  industrial  life. 

But  we  have  to  do  more  than  consider  the  numbers  of  the  people 
and  their  aggregate  means  of  support ;  we  have  also  to  consider  the 
changes  which  a  man  undergoes  in  the  course  of  his  existence. 
Infancy  and  age,  with  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  detract  from 
the  usefulness  of  life,  and  add  to   its  burdens.     If  feebleness  in 
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individuals,  or  in  families,  is  fatal  to  their  advancement ;  dwindling 
strength,  and  premature  mortality,  are  no  less  so  to  the  prosperity 
of  a  people.  The  j)roportion  between  the  numbers  of  those  who  are 
incapable  of  exertion,  and  those  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  must  be 
just  and  natural.  The  productive  period  of  existence  is  short;  unless 
it  be  prolonged  to  the  utmost,  as  well  as  divested  of  every  un- 
necessary incumbrance,  little  opportunity  ia  afforded  for  making 
provision  for  declining  years. 

Great  Britain  contained,  in  1851, 


Under  1  year  of  age       578,543 

„     15  years    „       7,458,080 

,,     20      ,,       „       9,558,114 

Between  20  and  40  years  of  age  6,555,954 


Betwecn40and    GOyearsofage  3,526,342 

„       60and   80         „  1,414,798 

,,       SOandJOO         „  129,483 

Above  100         „  319 


The  males  at  the  soldier's  age,  20-40,  were,  in  1851,  3,193,496. 
The  number  of  the  population  at  the  age  of  20  and  upwards,  exceeds 
the  number  under  the  age  of  20,  by  2,068,782.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  number  of  persons  in  the  middle  age  of  life,  and  of  the 
ineffectives  on  account  of  age,  and  contrasting  them  with  pi'eceding 
periods,  we  find  tliat  the  strength  of  the  nation  has  increased  faster 
than  its  numbers.  Tet,  from  the  foregoing  table,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  population  returns  of  our  day,  unlike  those  of  ancient  times, 
do  not  refer  to  the  number  of  fighting  men  we  ciuld  muster.  Not 
more  than  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  can  fairly  be 
considered  self-supporting;  and  from  the  industry  and  frugality  of 
these,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  remaining  tvro  thirds  principally 
derive  their  subsistence. 

The  commissioners  state  in  their  report,  that  there  can  be  now 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  twenty-one  millions  of  people  in  Great 
Britain  have  lived  a  century,  which  may,  therefore.,  he  considered  the 
circuit  of  time  in  which  hnman  life  goes  tlirough  all  the  phases  of  its 
evolution. 

The  probable  lifetime  of  a  male  at  birth,  is  nearly  45  years. 
The  7nean  lifetime,  or  the  average  number  of  years  that  males  live, 
after  birth,  in  England,  is  rather  more  than  40  years  (40'36  years), 
so  that  if  the  natural  lifetime  is  conceived  to  be  graduated  and  sub- 
divided into  100  degrees  (years),  only  40  of  these  degrees  of  lifetime 
are  traversed,  on  an  avernge,  by  the  children  of  the  healthiest  nation 
of  any  magnitude  in  the  world!  Hence  the  majority  of  us  live  only 
about  two-fifths  of  the  years  others  attain  to,  or,  may  we  not  rightly 
say,  two-fifths  of  our  appointed  time  ?  What  would  be  thought,  if 
our  pocket  watches  could  be  got  to  work  only  two-fifths  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  ?  Were  the  full  period  of  existence  to  be  survived 
by  all,  that  prolongation  alone  would  be  tantamount  to  more  than 
doubling  the  present  population. 

The  average  duration  of  life  is  45  years  in  Surrey,  but  25  only  in 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  Monstrous  anomaly,  that  one  individual 
in  the  former  place  should  be  equal  nearly  to  two  in  either  of  the 
latter  !  The  commissioners  remark  : — "  As  it  has  pleased  the  Author 
of  the  universe  to  make  the  food  of  mankind  chiefly  the  product  of 
labour,  their  clothing  of  skill,  their  intellectual  enjoyments  of 
education,  their  purest  emotions  of  art,  so  health  and  the  natural 
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lifetime  of  the  race  are  iu  a  certain  sense  to  be,  evidently,  the 
creation  of  tlie  intellect  and  the  will."  It  is  a  pity  that  these 
principles  are  not  more  widely  published ;  they  can  hardly  be  re- 
cognized and  acted  upon,  unless  universally  taught. 

It  appears  too  that  tlie  population  is  now  younger  than  it  would 
be  by  the  natural  standard  ;  younger,  probably,  iu  England  and 
Scotland,  than  in  any  country  in  Euro])e.  A  larger  proportion  of 
the  helpless  may  thus  be  thrown  upon  those  who  are  in  the  prime 
of  life  ;  but  a  preponderance  will  bo  given,  ultimately,  to  the  youthful 
element  in  society,  and  consequently  scope  for  the  development  of 
greater  energy  and  enterprise.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  favourable 
to  progress.  From  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1841,  for  the  United 
States,  we  find  there  a  predominance  of  the  youthful  element,  to 
which  some  writers  have  ascribed  the  recklessness  of  the  American 
people  ;  others,  probably,  with  more  justice,  their  rapid  development. 
There  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  age  and  wisdom :  the 
young  may  want  experience,  but  they  need  not  be  devoid  of  discre- 
tion, nor  destitute  of  the  liglit  of  knowledge.  Our  transatlantic 
brethren  have  determined  to  turn  life  to  account  as  early  as  possible, 
and  to  give  it  the  utmost  attainable  value:  hence  public  provision  is 
made  that  every  free  citizen  may  receive,  nearly  gratuitously,  the 
highest  kind  of  instruction  the  times  can  afford.  Would  that  the 
example  were  followed  in  this  country  ! 

One  great  value  of  the  Census  of  1851  is,  that  from  it  may  be 
deduced  a  new  classification  of  society,  the  Industrial.  Disregarding 
the  adventitious  and  often  absui'd  distinctions  customary  in  historic 
records,  the  commissioners  have  grouped  the  population,  naturally, 
into  sixteen  classes,  which  are  subdivided  into  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  occupations,  thus  forming,  as  far  as  possible,  a  tabular 
view  of  the  people  as  workmen  and  workwomen.  I  regret  that  time 
allows  me  barely  to  toucli  upon  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Some  idea  of  the  industrial  qualifications  of  the  people  may  be 
formed  from  the  list  given  at  p.  374. 

Capitalists  and  the  administrators  of  capital  expect  a  fair  return 
for  their  investments  ;  they  keep  no  superfluous  hands,  and  cannot 
afford  to  encourage  incompetency,  yet  they  compote  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  most  productive  labourers.  A  man  who  is  in  regular 
employ,  and  in  receipt  of  the  highest  rate  of  wages  for  a  responsible 
part  in  the  preparation  of  a  useful  commodity,  might  justly  look  upon 
the  distinction  as  one  equal  to  any  that  colleges  can  confer  upon  him. 
Merely  muscular  labour  cannot  procure  it :  mental  labour  has  taken 
the  precedence.  ■'  The  former  is  everywhere  sinking,  while  the  latter 
is  rising  in  value.  Industrial  competition  has  resolved  itself  into  a 
competition  of  intellect  rather  than  of  the  cost  of  unskilled  labour  or 
the  accidental  indigenous  possession  of  raw  material."  This  being  the 
case,  every  one  will  hope  to  find  in  the  industrial  occu])ations  of  the 
people  of  his  native  country,  a  preponderance  of  the  intellectual 
element,  and  ample  provision  made,  public  and  private,  for  securing 
its  perpetuity.  But  my  owu  conviction,  after  careful  study,  is,  that 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  labour  must  be  regarded  as  unskilled, 
and,  consequently,  least  productive ;  and  I  cannot  but  deplore  the 
immense  amount  of  energy  and  capacity  for  culture  thus  lost  to  the 
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Occupations  in  Great  Britain,  and  Number  of  Persons  engaged  in  them 
[arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Numbers),  in  1851. 


Occupiitious. 

Agricultural  labourer    1 

Farm  ser>  ant,  shepherd j 

Domestic  servant 

Cotton,  calico  mfinufacture,  print- ) 

inj;  and  dyeing j 

Labourer  (branch  undefined) 

Fanner,  grazier 

Boot  and  shoe-maker 

Milliner,  dress-maker 

Coal-miner 

Carpenter,  joiner 

Army  and  Navy 

Tailor     

Washerwoman,    mangier,    laun- 1 

dry-keeper ) 

Woollen  cloth  manufacture 

Silk  manul'acture 

Blacksmith    

Worsted  manufacture 

Mason,  pavior 

Messenger,   porter,  and   errand- ) 

boy J 

Linen,  flax  manufacture 

Seamen,  (merchant  service),  on  i 

shore,  or  in  British  ports  . .  . .  ) 

Grocer 

Gardener 

Iron  manufacture,  moulder,  founder 
Inn  keeper,   licensed    victualler,  I 

beershop-keeper   ) 

Seamstress,  shirt-maker 

Bricklayer 

Butcher,  meat-salesman    '. 

Hose  (stockinj;)  manufacture 

School — master,  mistress 

Lace  manufacture 

I'lumber,  painter,  glazier , 

Baker 

Carman,  carrier,  carter,  drayman. . 

Charwoman   

Draper  (linen  and  woollen) 

Engine  and  machine-maker 

Commercial  clerk    

Cabinet-maker,  upholsterer 

Teacher  (various),  governess  .  . .  . , 

Fisherman,  woman    

Boat,  barge,  man,  w  oman 

Miller 

Earthenware  manufacture 

Sawyer 

Railway  labourer , . 

Straw-plait  manufacture   

Brick-maker,  dealer 

Government  civil  service 

Hawker,  pedlar 

Wheelwright 

Glover    

Shopkceper(branch  undefined). .  . . 
Horsekeeper,     groom     (not    do- ) 

mestic)  jockey j 


I'ersons. 


,160,896 

,038,791 

601,465 

.376,5.51 
.306,767 
274,451 
267,791 
219,016 
182,696 
*  178,77.3 
152,672 

146,091 

137,814 
114,570 
112,776 

104,061 
101,442 

101,426 

98,860 

89,206 

85,913 
80,946 
80,032 

75,721 

73,068 
67,989 
67,691 
65,499 
65,.376 
63,660 
62,808 
62,472 
56,981 
55,423 
49,184 
48,082 
43,760 
40,897 
40,575 
38,294 
37,683 
37,268 
36,512 
35,443 
34,306 
32,062 
31,168 
30,963 
30,553 
30,244 
29,882 
29,800 

29,408 


Occupations. 

Nail  manufacture 

Iron-miner 

I'rinter   

Nurse  (not  domestic  servant) 

Shipwright,  shipbuilder 

Stone  quarrier 

Lodging-house  keeper 

Lead-miner 

Copper-miner 

Straw  hat  and  bonnet-maker 

Cooper   

Watch  and  clock-maker   

Brewer 

Dock  labourer,  dock  and  harbour  ) 

service j 

Clergyman  of  Established  Church 
Protestant  dissenting  minister  .... 

Police 

Plasterer 

Warehouse — man,  woman 

Saddler,  harness-maker 

Hatter,  hat  manufacture 

Coachmati  (not  domestic  servant) ) 

guard,  postboy ) 

Law  clerk 

Coach-maker 

Cow-keeper,  milk-seller 

Rope-maker 

Druggist 

Surgeon,  apothecarj- 

Tin-miner 

Paper-manufacture 

Coalheaver,  coal  labourer 

G  reengrocer,  fruiterer 

Muslin  manufacture 

Confectioner 

Tinman,  tinker,  tin-plate  worker. . 

Stay -maker 

Solicitor,  attorney,  writer  to  the  ) 

Signet ) 

Dyer,  scourer,  calenderer 

(hirrier 

Builder 

Farm  bailiff 

Hair  dresser,  wig-maker 

Coal  merchant,  dealer 

Glass  manufacture    

Carpet  and  rug  manufacture 

Goldsmith,  silversmith 

Brass  founder,  moulder,  manufac- ) 

turer ) 

Maltsteii. 

Railway    olHcer,   clerk,   station- 1 

master \ 

Bookbinder 

Road  labourer  

Wine  and  spirit  merchant 

Fishmonger ,, 

Merchant       

Ribbon  manufacture 


Persons. 


28,533 
28,088 
26,024 
25,618 
25,201 
23,489 
23,089 
22,530 
22,386 
21,903 
20,245 
19,159 
18,620 

18,462 

18,587 
9,644 
18,348 
17,980 
17,861 
17,583 
16,975 

16,836 

1 6,626 
16,590 
16,526 
15,966 
16,643 
15,163 
15,050 
14,501 
14,426 
14,320 
14,098 
13,S65 
13,770 
13,699 

13,256 

12,964 
12,920 
12,818 
12,805 
12,173 
12,092 
12,005 
11,457 
11,242 

11,230 

11,150 

10,948 

10,953 
10,923 
10,467 
10,439 
10,256 
10,074 


*  This  is  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  tlie  Indian  Army  and  Navv. 
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community, — lost,  perhaps,  without  fault  in  the  parties  concerned. 
For  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mode  of  gaiuiug  a  livelihood  is  more 
often  determined  by  chance  than  by  intelligent  choice ;  that  the 
humbler  walks  in  life  are  crowded  chiefly  because  they  require  little 
preparation  to  enter  them,  and  not  because  they  are  more  congenial 
to  the  taste  of  any  class,  or  more  remunerative.  Want  of  health, 
want  of  common  instruction,  more  than  want  of  money,  keep  multi- 
tudes in  a  state  of  unprofitable  occupation. 

The  first  on  the  list  is  a  body  of  1,460,896  persons.  There  is  no 
reason  why  agricultural  labourers  need  be  unlettered,  and  so  desti- 
tute of  common  resources  as  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  fall  helpless  in 
seasons  of  difiiculty  ;  experience,  however,  says  that  they  have  proved 
such,  and  that  the  factory  operatives,  of  whom  there  are,  in  cotton 
and  calico  only,  more  than  half  a  million,  are  nearly  the  same. 

The  advanced  age  to  which  domestic  servants  remain  in  servitude 
is  some  proof,  that  however  desirous  of  independence  they  may  be, 
their  industrial  capabilities  do  not  enable  them  very  early,  or  very 
generally,  to  aclvieve  it.  Only  one  family  in  eight  or  nine  through- 
out Great  Britain  aflTords,  apparently,  to  keep  a  domestic,  yet  their 
number  is  so  large.  376,551  individuals  style  themselves  labourers, 
and,  nevertheless,  are  unable  to  assign  any  of  332  occupations  pur- 
sued as  that  to  which  they  specially  attach  themselves.  They  ofier 
to  "lend  a  hand"  whenever  they  are  able.  In  the  various  branches 
of  business  some  cui'iosities  occur.  The  milliners  and  dress-makers, 
for  one  sex  only  we  may  presume,  nearly  equal  the  boot  and  shoe- 
makers for  both  sexes,  In  time  of  peace  the  carjjenters  and  joiners 
outnumbered  the  forces  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  tailors  outnum- 
bered the  butchers,  bakers,  and  brewers,  taken  collectively.  The 
laundresses  nearly  equal  the  tailors,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
fair,  the  washerwoman's  interest  in  a  dozen  shirts  amounts  to  71.  16*., 
or  more  than  double  that  of  the  producer,  the  cotton-spinner,  and 
the  shirt-maker.  Messengers,  porters,  and  errand-boys,  are  101,425. 
For  every  inn-keeper,  licensed  victualler,  or  beershop-keeper,  there 
seems  to  be  a  poor  seamstress  or  shirt^maker,  The  coopers  are  rather 
more  than  the  clock  and  watch-makers  (20,245  and  19,159).  Medical 
men  and  their  assistants  are  18,728.  The  brewers  are  18,620.  The 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  18,587.  The  police  18,348.  Law- 
yers 16,763.  The  druggists  and  the  surgeons  differ  little  in  numbers, 
but  there  are  rather  more  drugrvendors  than  milk-sellers.  In  the  paper 
manufacture  we  find  14,501.  liailway  oflicers,  clerks,  and  station- 
masters  are  10,948,  while  the  old  road  labourers  are  10,923.  The  wine 
and  spirit  merchants  specially  are  10,467,  general  merchants  10,256. 

One  or  two  other  points  only  can  be  noticed  connected  with  num- 
bers. 1*317  per  cent,  of  the  men  of  the  country  are  engaged  in 
Government.  26  per  cejit.  of  the  men  and  8  per  cent,  of  the  women, 
twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  with  8  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  3 
per  cent,  nearly  of  the  girls,  under  twenty  years  of  age,  are  employed 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  7  per  cent,  of  the  5,458,815  men  of  the  age 
of  twenty  and  upwards  are  engaged  in  the  construction  of  houses ; 
more  tlian  17  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  trades, 
mechanical  arts,  handicrafts,  and  manufactures,  including  mining. 
Kailways  absorb  28,353  individuals,  the  telegraph  service  282. 
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One  of  tlie  first  ideas  suggested  by  a  consideration  of  the  pre- 
ceding statements  is,  How  far  can  the  existing  division  and  classifica- 
tion of  labour  be  considered  permanent? 

As  this  is  the  first  labour  list  we  liave  had  made  out,  changes 
may  be  expected.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  improvements  will  take 
place  in  industrial  processes.  The  lectures  on  the  liesults  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  at  the  instance  of  H.  E.  H.  Prince 
Albert,  are  very  suggestive  on  this  head,  particularly  that  of  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair.  He  seems  to  think  the  signs  of  the  times  significant, 
—that  there  are  many  errors  to  correct,  many  exigencies  to  supply. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  increased  competition  new  powers  will  be 
called  into  action,  complex  processes  will  be  simplified,  manual  dex- 
terity will  be  elevated  to  mental  ability,  or  driven  out  of  the  market 
by  labour-saving  machinery, —  but  all  will  assuredly  be  accomplished 
in  accordance  with  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  known  or  discover- 
able. Those  alterations  may  be  anticipated  which  we  know  to  be 
required,  for  there  is  ever  a  close  connection  between  the  necessities 
and  the  improvements  of  an  age. 

It  is  happy  for  us  that  in  a  free  community  no  kind  of  labour 
should  be  found  repulsive  to  all.  The  diversity  of  capacity  and 
ability  provides  for  every  social  requirement.  But  all  should  be 
trained  to  feel  that  industrial  talent  or  energy  misapplied  is  national 
loss.  To  suffer  either  to  lie  dormant  is  positively  sinful,  socially  and 
individually.  A  kind  of  talent,  equal  to  the  requirements  of  ordinary 
life,  is  easily  put  forth  by  its  possessor;  but  most  men  have  latent 
powers  which  the  force  of  example  or  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
only  can  call  into  action.  Hence  the  importance  of  pointing  to  the 
higher  aims  of  existence,  and  proclaiming  them  within  the  reach  of 
all  men.  Hence  the  necessity  of  able  expositions  of  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated,  and  the  purposes 
to  which  it  may  be  applied.  Let  the  wants  of  the  day  be  made  plain, 
and  to  meet  them  the  aid  of  tlie  humblest  invited.  Let  competition 
be  courted  in  the  practical  solution  of  problems  like  these  :  "  To  what 
extent  can  competence  displace  pauperism  r*  How  nearly  can  we  free 
ourselves  from  the  low-minded  and  the  vicious,  not  by  their  expatria- 
tion, but  by  their  elevation  ?  To  what  extent  can  the  resources  and  the 
powers  of  nature  be  converted  into  human  welfare,  tlie  peaceful  arts 
of  life  be  advanced,  and  the  vast  treasures  of  human  talent  and  genius 
be  developed  ?  How  much  of  suffering,  in  all  its  forms,  can  be  relieved, 
and,  what  is  better  than  relief,  how  much  can  be  prevented?" 

In  some  respects  our  career,  commercial  and  manufacturing,  has 
been  one  of  monopoly.  We  have  not,  as  yet,  exerted  our  utmost 
strength.  Our  grandest  movements,  probably,  await  the  hour  of 
contest  with  rival  powers.  It  will  be  a  crisis.  There  may  be  peril 
at  such  a  period,  but  we  trust  we  shall  pass  through  it  proudly. 
Nations,  like  individuals,  display  new  life  in  their  struggles,  when 
dearest  interests  are  staked.  Preparation,  however,  is  imperative. 
The  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  the  more  recent  one  at  Paris,  indisput- 
ably prove  it.  In  our  industrial  efforts  on  the  former  occasion,  it 
was  remarked  that  although  we  bore  away  the  palm  on  many  points, 
our  supremacy  was  in  general  stoutly  challenged,  and,  in  some  cases. 
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utterly  denied.  Superiority,  which  seemed  our  own  by  hereditary 
right,  was  slipping  from  us.  Our  long  experience  in  particular  de- 
partments of  labour  gave  us  a  degree  of  mechanical  excellence  which 
remains  unrivalled,  but  this  is  chiefly  the  case  in  matters  with  which 
we  and  the  world  at  large  had  long  been  acquainted.  "Where  the 
highest  kind  of  labour,  that  of  invention  or  discovery,  was  called  into 
requisition,  we  were  not  always,  nor  indeed  generally,  first.  It  was 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  countries  most  distinguished  for  the 
universal  spread  of  mental  culture  were  foremost. 

Our  professors  of  science  are  singularly  few  (464);  we  hear  on  all 
sides  that  they  are  badly  remunerated ;  what  wonder  if  the  sons  of 
industry,  discovering  their  poverty,  should  rather  be  deterred  from 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  than  drawn  to  aid  in  its  advancement. 

This  highest  kind  of  labour,  invention  and  discovery,  exercises 
mighty  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind.  It  has  wrought  more 
revolutions,  real  and  lasting  ones,  than  all  the  conquerors  in  the 
world.  Some  of  its  lower  forms  merely,  those  of  mechanical  con- 
trivances, gave  us  the  control  of  cotton  manufacture.  Higher  and 
nobler  w'as  the  discovery  of  steam  as  a  motive  power.  The  two 
united  produced  the  factory  system,  of  which  a  modern  writer  says, 
"  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  supplies  very  imperfect  help  for  esti- 
mating the  results,  because  an  innovating  power  of  such  force  could 
never  have  been  anticipated.  The  steam-engine  had  no  precedent, 
the  spinning-jenny  is  without  ancestry ;  the  mule  and  the  power- 
loom  entered  on  no  prepared  heritage,  they  sprang  into  existence, 
like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  passing  so  rapidly  through 
their  stage  of  infancy,  that  they  had  taken  their  position  in  the  world, 
and  firmly  established  themselves,  before  there  was  time  to  prepare  a 
])lace  for  their  reception  in  a  land  already  crowded  with  institutions." 
'"But  in  our  day,"  says  another  writer,  "the  imponderable  properties 
of  matter,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  deve- 
lopment. They  will  most  probably  play  an  important  part  in  the 
progress  of  human  society.  Tlie  sun  has  become  a  limner,  the  elec- 
tric fluid  a  postman,  galvanism  thrusts  aside  the  goldsmith,  and  che- 
mical action  dispenses  with  the  aid  of  mechanical  agency."  If  these 
operate  changes  equal  to  the  preceding,  should  we  not  be  preparing 
for  the  consequences  ?  The  work  of  the  world  cannot  be  performed 
by  ignorant  men  :  intelligence  is  entering  more  and  more  largely  into 
the  conception  of  all  our  projects,  the  execution  of  all  our  plans. 

What  we  term  invention  and  discovery  are  but  new  applications 
of  long  existing  powers,  expositions  of  natural  processes  previously 
uunoticed.  Both  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  re- 
sulting from  industrious  and  enlightened  research.  They  give  to  the 
nation  that  produces  them,  immeasurable  superiority.  They  are  at- 
tainable by  all,  for  their  successful  culture  is  influenced  by  fixed 
principles.  They  are  the  finest  ears  of  corn  selected  from  the  fairest 
fields,  and  will  be  found  not  by  the  wayside,  but  where  the  husbandry 
is  best, — where  nothing  is  neglected  to  render  the  soil  fertile  and  the 
seed  superior. 
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PEOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting, — Session  1854-55. 
Monday^  \Qth  Felruary,  1855. 
Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellowa  of  the  Society : — 

John  Lewis  Ricardo,  Esq.,  M.P. 
James  Thomas  Hammack,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

"  On  the  Loans  raised  by  Mr.  Pitt  during  the  First  French  War, 
1793-1801,  with  some  statements  in  defence  of  the  methods  of 
Funding  employed."     By  William  Newn'arch,  Esq. 

Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting, — Session  1854-55. 
Monday,  IQth  March,  1855. 
Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
Thomas  Hopley,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  Mr.  Newmarch's  Paper,  "  On  the  Loans 
raised  by  Mr.  Pitt  during  the  First  French  War,  1793-1801,  with 
some  statements  in  defence  of  the  Methods  of  Funding  employed." 

Sia^th  Ordinary  Meeting. — Session  1854-55. 

Monday,  IGth  April,  1855. 

Sir  John  Peter  Boileau,  Bart.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of 
the  Society  :— 


William  Brown,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Peter  Hardy,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Frederick  Hendricks,  Esq. 
Robert  Hunt,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.P. 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  K.C.B. 
Joseph  Keech  Aston,  Esq. 

Thomas  Abercrombie  Welton,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

"A  Ten  Years'  Eetrospect  of  London  Banking."  By  John  William 
Gilbart,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting. — Session  1854-55. 
Monday,  21st  May,  1855. 
Colonel  Sykes,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 

R.  Dudley  Baxter,  Esq.  George  Kettleby  Rickards,  Esq. 

John  Berry  Haycraft,  Esq.  John  R.  L.  Walmisley,  Esq. 

William  Francis  Nooth,  Esq.,  R.N.  Joseph  White,  Esq. 

The  following  Papers  w^ere  read : — 

"  On  the  Mining  Resources  of  France."  By  Henry  Reader 
Lact,  Esq. 

"  On  the  Distribution  of  the  Emigrants  from  Europe  over  the 
surface  of  the  United  States."     By  The  Rev.  Robert  Everest. 
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THE  MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS, 

rf:gistered  in  the  divisions,  counties,  and  districts  of  England. 

T/ie  Marriages  for  the  Quarter  ended  March,  1855,  and  the  Births  and 
Deaths  fur  the  Quarter  ended  June,  1855, 

AS    PUBLISHED    UY    AUTHORITY    OF    THE    REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 

This  return  comprises  the  births  and  deaths  registered  by  2,196  registrars  in  all  the 
districts  of  England  during  the  Spring  quarter  that  ended  on  June  30th,  1855; 
and  the  marriages  in  12,129  churches  or  chapels,  about  3,631  registered  places  of 
worship  unconnected  with  the  Established  Church,  and  628  superintendent  registrars' 
offices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  March  31st,  1855. 

The  returns  present  these  general  results  :  the  marriages  in  the  winter  quarter 
were  much  below  the  average  numbers  ;  the  births  and  the  deaths  in  the  spring 
quarter  slightly  exceeded  the  average  proportions.  The  severe  weatlier,  the  higli 
price  of  provisions,  the  diminution  of  employment  in  some  districts,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  an  increased  number  of  men  from  the  country  by  the  army  and  navy 
abroad,  account  for  the  decrease  in  the  marriages.  The  stagnation  in  the  winter  was, 
however,  probably  only  temporary;  for  war,  instead  of  depressing,  appears  to  increase 
the  industry,  the  invention,  and  the  energy  of  Englishmen.  The  rapid  rate  of  growth 
of  the  British  population  commenced  and  attained  its  culminating  point  at  the  close 
of  the  last  war. 

Marriages. — 29,131  marriages  were  celebrated  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year;  or  less  in  number  by  nearly  6,000  than  the  marriages  in  the  winter  quarter  of 
the  year  1853,  when  the  marriages  as  much  exceeded  as  in  1855  they  fell  below  the 
average.  The  marriages  are  invariably  fewer  in  the  beginning  than  in  the  end  of  the 
year  ;  and  were  at  the  annual  rate  of  1,262  persons  married  iu  100,000  living  iu  the 
winter  quarter,  whereas  the  average  rate  is  1,426. 

The  excess  of  marriages  in  the  winter  quarter  of  1853,  and  the  diminution  in  the 
winter  quarter  of  1855,  are  most  remarkable  in  London  and  in  Lancashire ;  but  they 
are  more  or  less  apparent  in  every  county,  except  Hampshire,  Suffolk,  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Monmouthshire. 

Births. — The  births  of  166,250  children  were  registered  in  the  quarter  that 

Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the  Years  1843-56  and  in  the  Quarters 

of  those  Years. 


Marriages 

Births 

Deaths    ... 


Quarters  ended 
the  last  day  of 

March 

June    

September .. 
December  .. 

March 

June    

September  .. 
December  .. 

March 

June    

September  .. 
December  .. 


184.3 


18-14 


123818  l;52249 
527325  540763 
346445356933 


1845 

143743 
543521 
;!49366 


1847 


572625  539965 
3903151423304 


138230 
563059 
399833 


141883 
578159 
■440839 


152744 
593422 
368995 


1851 


154206 
615865 
395396 


1852  1853 


158782  164021 
624012;612377 
407135!421807 


1854 


159349 
634506 
438289 


1855 


25285 

26387 

29551 

1 
31417'  27480 

28398 

28429 

30567 

32724 

32977 

35014 

33144 

31113 

34268 

35300 

37111  35197 

34721 

35844 

39204 

38635 

40092 

40335 

40389 

28847 

31675 

35003 

35070  324:59 

32995 

33874 

37636 

37316 

38400 

39786 

38150 

38573 

39919 

43889 

42066  40729 

42116 

43736 

45337 

45531 

47313 

48686 

47666 

29131 


BlKTHS. 


136a37 
131279 
128161 
131048 


14;5578  143080  145108  146453  1397361 153772 
13694lllob853l49450'lS9072  1497601153693 
130078  132369  138718  127173] 1403591135223 
130166,131219139349  1272671133204  135471 


144551157286 
1558C5 159073 
146911[lo0594 
146095148912 


161803  161634 

15903lll58718 
1512221 147581 
151956  144444 

I 


1608921166186 
1724201166250 
I54735I  ... 
146459  ... 


94926 

101024  104664 

89484 

119672  120032 

105870 

984.30 

105359 

106358 

11827? 

111970 

87234 

853;S7  89149 

90230 

106718  99727 

102153 

92871 

99458 

100625 

107861 

K)2666 

76792 

79708  74872 

101664 

93435  87638 

135227 

85849 

91499 

100382 

92332 

113939 

87493 

90864  80681 

UI8937 

103479  92436 

97589 

91845 

99080 

99770 

103341 

109664 

134605 
106584 
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ended  on  June  30th,  1855  ;  or  less  by  7,000  than  were  registered  in  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  of  tiie  previous  year,  and  more,  to  nearly  the  same  extent,  than  were 
registered  in  tlie  spring  quarters  of  1851-53.  In  the  West  Midland  Counties,  par- 
ticularly in  Staffordshire,  and  also  in  Chesliire,  in  Lancashire,  in  tlie  West  Riding  of 
Yorksliirc,  and  in  the  Nortlieni  Counties,  tlie  births  of  the  quarter  exceeded,  to  some 
extent,  the  births  in  the  spring  quarter  of  1853. 

Increase  ok  Population. — As  the  number  of  births  was  165,250,  and  of 
deaths  l(l<i,584,  the  natural  increase  of  tlie  English  j)opulation  in  three  months  may 
be  set  down  as  58,606,  exclusive  of  immigrants  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  colonies, 
or  foreign  parts.  In  the  same  period  65,210  emigrants,  including  a  certain  number 
of  foreigners,  left  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  which  there  are  Government 
Emigration  officers.  How  many  of  the  emigrants  were  born  in  England  has  not  yet 
been  learnt;  but  39,509  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  10,397  to  British  North 
America,  14,639  to  the  Australian  colonies,  and  665  to  other  places. 

The  Emigration  Commissioners  have  compiled  a  new  return  showing  the  occupa- 
tions of  a  large  proportion  of  the  325,429  persons  wlio  emigrated  during  the  year 
1854.  About  136,375  were  females,  187,054  were  males,  and  72,942  were  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  250,487  were  adults.  Of  the  100,918  women  of  the  age 
of  fourteen  and  upwards,  28,564  were  married,  11,378  were  domestic  and  farm  ser- 
vants. Of  the  134,789  men  of  the  age  of  fourteen  and  upwards,  the  occupations  of 
38,467  were  left  undistinguished,  while  of  the  remaining  96,322  men  no  less  than 
50,914  were  labourers,  gardeners,  carmen,  carriers,  and  carters,  and  13,491  were 
farmers,  3,984  were  bricklayers,  masons,  slaters,  plasterers,  and  5,185  were  car|ien- 
ters  and  joiners,  1,790  were  blacksmiths,  farriers,  or  veterinary  surgeons,  1,989  were 

England*: — Annual  Rate  per  cent,  of  Marriage,  Birth,  and  Death,  during  the 
Years  1845-55,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 


Estimated  Popidation'x 
of  England  iii  tliou-  I 
sands  in  the  middle  f 
of  each  Year ) 


16721 


Miirriages -860 

Births    3-251 

tk-aths  12  089 


Quarters  ended  the  last 
day  of 

March  

June 

September   

heceniber 


March  

June 

September 
December.. 


March  

June 

September 
December.. 


16925 


•861 
3  -383 
3-306 


17132 


1847 


■793 
3-152 
2 --171 


17340 


1848 


•797 
3  -217 
2  -306 


17552 


1849 


•808 
3  •291. 
2512 


17766 


1850 


3^340 
2  -077 


17983 


•858 
3-425 
2-199 


18206   18403  18618 


3-4-.>8 
2-236 


-891  -856 
3  •.328  3^408 
2^293  ,2  ^354 


Mean 
18-15-54 


-846 
3-326 


18786 


1855 


•721 

"757 

•655 

661 

-661 

•702 

•742 

■730 

•775 

■726 

•713 

•849 

•882 

■826 

-805 

•822 

•888 

•864 

■885 

■880 

■872 

■857 

•830 

•8-22 

-751 

•755 

•766 

•840 

•822 

■836 

■856 

■812 

■809 

1-038 

•983 

-940 

■961 

•986 

1010 

1-000 

1^027 

1050 

1-013 

1^001 

•631 


3-491 

3-498 

3  ■488 

3 -2521 3 -575 

3-321 

3-567 

3-583 

3-576 

3-523 

3-487 

3-291 

3-551 

3-265 

3 -4741 3 -523 

3-530 

3-557 

3^509 

3  464 

3-722 

3  489  ; 

3-140 

3-251 

2-945 

3 -211  13-056 

3-281 

3-317 

3-291 

3^177 

3-294 

3^196  1 

3-103 

3-256 

2-938 

3 -038 j 3 -053 

3-253 

3  -370 

3-298 

3  101 

3-111 

3^142 

3^602 
3  334 


2  ■554 

2-157 

2-850 

3-794 

3-462 

2-261  2-388 

2-354 

2^617 

3-453 

2-489 

2  144 

2144 

2-506 

2-313 

2-341 

2-107  2-224 

3  ■231 

2^354 

2^216 

2  ■2.57 

^776 

2  -.382 

2-163 

2  005 

3  057 

1-917  2-015 

2^185 

1-988 

3^435 

3-191 

1-908 

3-545 

3  -389 

3-108 

2-199 

2-045  2-176 

2^165 

2-319 

3-330 

2^308 

3-918 
2  ■279 


*  The  t-dble  may  be  read  tlius,  without  reference  to  the  decimal  points :— In  the  year  1818,  to  100,000  of  the 
population  of  England  there  were  797  marriages,  3,347  births,  and  2,306  deaths  registered  The  annual  rates  of 
marriage  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  were  661,  805,  755,  and  -961  per  cent.;  the  rates  of  death  3794,  3-313, 
2005,  and  2108  per  cent.  In  reading  the  population  on  the  first  line  add  three  ciphers  (000).  The  three 
months  January,  February,  March,  contain  90,  in  leap  year  91  days;  the  three  months  April,  May,  June,  91 
days  ;  each  of  the  two  last  quarters  of  the  year  93  days.  For  this  inequality  a  correction  has  been  made'iu  the 
calculation. 
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tailors,  1,151  were  boot  and  shoe  makers  anil  93."^  were  bakers.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  men  are  connected  with  agriculture,  or  with  the 
building,  constructive,  and  clothing  arts ;  for  the  numbers  that  pursue  any  other 
special  occupation,  except  those  above  enumerated,  was  not  considerable.* 

This  Prices  of  Provisions,  and  the  Weather. — The  abundance  or  the 
scarcity  of  food  sensibly  affects  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  ;  and  the  state  of 
public  credit  affects  the  employment,  and,  consequently,  the  prosperity  of  tiie  people. 

The  average  price  of  wheat,  which  in  the  three  months  April,  May,  June,  1853, 
was  at  44*.  Gd.  a  quarter,  was  in  1854  at  78*.  4^.,  and  in  the  corresponding  months 

27ie  Average  Prices  of  Consols,  of  JVheat,  Meat,  and  Potatoes,  also  the  Average 
Quantity  of  Wheat  sold  and  imported  IVceJclj/,  in  each  of  ths  nine  Quarters  ended 
Ju?ie30th,  1855. 


Quarters 
ended 

Average 

Price 

of 

Consols 

(for 
Money.) 

Average 
Price  of 
Wheat  per 
Quarter  in 
England 
and  Wales. 

Wheat  sold  in 

the  290  Cities 

and  Towns  in 

England 

and  Wales 

making 

Returns. 

Wheat  and 
Wheat  Fli)ur 
entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption at 
Chief  Ports  of 
Great  Britain. 

Average  Prices 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 

Leadenhall 

and  Newgate  Markets 

(by  the  Carcase). 

Average  Prices  of 

Potatoes 
(York  Regents) 
per  Ton  at 
Waterside 
Market, 
Southwark. 

.\verage  Number  of  Quarters 
weekly. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

1853 
June  30. 

Sept.  30. 

Dec.  31. 

1854 
Mar.  31. 

June  30. 

Sept.  30. 

Dec.  31. 

1855 
Mar.  31. 

June  30 

£ 

loot 

97 

93| 

91 

88| 

93', 
93| 

9n 

9O0 

44*.     Gd. 
51s.  lOd. 
G9s.  lOd. 

79*.    6^. 
78*.    4d. 

63*.  lOrf. 
68s.    Od. 

69*.  Ud. 
73*.    4d. 

84,559 
86,087 
79,002 

60,022 
55,842 

56,389 

128,783 

88,000 
94,791 

82,623 

120,020 

91,627 

103,519 
103,331 

48,135 
19,513 

33,821 
5", 068 

id.— bid. 
Mean  4|f/. 

4}d.—Gd. 
Mean  5|rf. 

4d.—Gd. 
Mean  bd. 

4Jrf.— 6irf. 
Mean  b-^d. 

4id.—Gid. 
Mean  5|rf. 

i^d.—G^d. 
Mean  b^d. 

ild.—G^d. 
Mean  b^d. 

4id.—GU. 
Mean  5|f/. 

4M.—f^hd. 
Mean  b^d. 

bd.-G^d. 
Mean  5gd. 

bd.-7id. 
Mean  G^d. 

4id.—7d. 
Mean  5|rf. 

4id.—7d. 
Mean  5f  rf. 

4id.—Gid. 
Mean  5frf. 

bd.—7d. 
Mean  Gd. 

bd.—7d. 
Mean  Gd. 

4ld.—Gld. 
Mean  5|rf. 

i^d.—G^d. 
Mean  5frf. 

110*.— 145*. 
Mean  127*.  6rf. 

110*.  — 125*. 
Meanll7*.  6<f. 

135s.— 165*. 
Mean  150*. 

120s.— 160*. 
Mean  140*. 

137*.— 172*. 
Mean  155*. 

75*. — 85*. 
Mean  80s. 

95s.— 105s. 
Mean  100s. 

105*.- 120*. 
Mean  112*.  6<f. 

110s.— 130*. 
Mean  120*. 

Col. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Note. — The  total  number  of  quarters  of  wheat  sold  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  13  weeks 
ended  June  30th,  1853,  1,099,261;  for  the  13  weeks  ended  September  30th,  1853,  1,119,128  ; 
for  the  14  weeks  ended  December  31st,  1853,  1,106,027  ;  for  the  13  weeks  ended  March  31st, 
1854,  780,282;  for  the  13  weeks  ended  June  30th,  1854,  725.946;  for  the  13  weeks  ended 
September  30th,  1854,  733,059  ;  for  the  13  weeks  ended  December  31st,  1854,  1,674,173  ;  for 
the  13  weeks  ended  March  31st.  1855,  1,143,999;  and  for  the  13  weeks  ended  June  30th,  1855, 
1,232,284.  The  total  number  of  quarters  entered  for  Home  Consumption  was,  respectively, 
1,074,095;  1.560,255;  1,191,149;  1,345,743;  1,343,305;  625,755;  253,669;  439,676;  and 
741,890. 


•  From  a  Return  with  which  the  Registrar-General  has  been  favoured  by  the  Emigration  CoDiniissioiierB. 
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of  the  present  year  at  73*.  Ad.  Bread  lias  been  dear  for  two  years,  or  since  the  har- 
vest of  1853.  Beef  is  somewhat  cheaper,  and  so  are  potatoes;  while  mutton  is  at 
the  same  price  as  in  the  spring  of  18>'i4. 

The  weather  during  the  quarter  was  remarkable  for  the  continuance  of  the  cold, 
which  in  the  previous  quarter  had  been  unusuwlly  severe.  Except  on  a  few  days  only, 
the  temperature  was  below  the  average.  There  was  a  deficiency  of  rain.  All  the 
meteorological  phenomena  observed  are  ably  described  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  p.  .H8.5. 

St.\te  of  the  Public  Health. — The  public  health  has  partly  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  late  epidemic  of  the  cholera,  and  from  the  severe  weather  of  last 
winter,  and  the  mortality,  which  is  on  the  average  at  the  annual  rate  of  22"57  in 
1,000  on  the  population,  was  '22'79  in  1,000  in  the  last  quarter.  The  average  rate 
of  mortality  in  the  spring  quarter  in  117  districts,  comprising  the  chief  towns,  is 
2  4*.">0  in  1,000  persons  living,  in  the  small  towns  and  country  parishes  20*88  in 
1,000.  The  mortality  in  the  last  quarter  was  at  the  rate  of  25-03  in  1,000  in  the 
town  districts,  20'97  in  1,000  in  the  country  districts. 

There  were  106,584  deaths  in  the  quarter;  or  3,918  more  deaths  than  were 
recorded  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1854  ;  for  the  cholera,  which  was  epidemic 
in  that  year,  only  became  fatal  in  the  subsequent  quarter.  In  the  eleven  divisions  the 
deaths  varied  little  during  the  spring  quarters  of  1853,  1854,  1855. 

In  London  some  improvements  are  referred  by  the  Registrar  of  St.  Giles'  to  the 
working  of  the  Lnd.ing  House  Act ;  and  the  health  of  Bermondsey  has  been  better 
since  the  tidal  ditches  have  been  iilled  up,  and  the  parish  has  been  paved  and  drained. 

In  the  South -Eastern  Counties,  Farnham  has,  for  the  last  seven  months,  been 
suffering  from  low  fever,  hooping-cough,  and  measles ;  Canterbury,  from  small  po.v, 
scarlatina,  and  bronchitis.  Alverstoke  has  suffered  severely  from  scarlatina,  and  the 
deaths  (211)  exceed  the  births  (121)  :  the  same  excess  of  deaths  is  observed  at  Win- 
chester, where  23  men  died  in  the  barracks.  The  death  of  a  female,  aged  105,  at 
Windsor,  is  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  her  two  sons  are  above  80  years  of  age. 

In  the  South  Midland  Counties,  Northampton  and  Bedford  experienced  a  rate  of 

Deaths  in  the  Spring  Quarters. 
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Population,  Deaths,  and  Mortality  per  cent,  in  the  Spring  Quarters,  1845-55. 
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mortality  (hat  much  exceeds  the  average.  Scarhitina  has  raged.  In  Royston  the 
parish  of  Kelshall  has  suffered  from  typjius;  the  drainage  and  water  are  "  very  bad." 

In  the  Kastern  Division  several  districts  have  been  healthier  than  usual ;  Norwich, 
Depwade,  Mitford,  Downham,  and  Thetford  have,  however,  suffered  from  a  higher 
than  their  average  death  rate.  Small  pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina  have  prevailed  in 
several  districts  of  Essex  and  Norfolk. 

In  the  SouthAVestern  Division  the  mortality  is  about  the  average,  but  it  was  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  year  in  Wilts,  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Somerset.  The  excess  was 
considerable  in  Chippenham,  Stoke  Damerel,  and  Liskeard.  The  mining  population 
in  Cornwall  is  not  very  satisfactory.     One  of  the  Registrars  of  Liskeard  says:  — 

"  In  Calstock,  one  of  the  parishes  of  my  district,  there  is  an  epidemic  of  scarlatina. 
Some  houses  of  miners  and  others  are  overcrowded,  and  due  regard  is  not  paid  to 
ventilation.  There  are  no  water  closets,  privies,  or  other  conveniences  belonging  to 
the  premises,  and  the  places  for  the  deposit  of  soil,  &c.,  are,  in  many  jilaces,  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  houses,  in  some,  almost  touching  the  door  of  the  dwellings.  In 
another  parish  ^Callington)  there  are  several  unregistered  lodging-houses,  and  the 
whole  of  them  are  in  a  filthy  and  unwholesome  condition;  every  night  there  is  a  great 
influ'c  of  vagrants  of  the  lowest  order,  and  on  my  visiting  them  one  night  after  ten 
o'clock  I  found  five  persons  in  a  bed,  and  as  many  as  eighteen  in  one  room.  It  is  a 
great  pity  the  magistrates  do  not  look  into  the  matter  and  abate  the  nuisances." 

In  the  West  Midland  Division  the  mortality  was  lower  in  the  spring  quarter,  both 
in  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire,  than  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1854  ;  measles,  small 
pox,  and  scarlatina,  are  meutioned  as  prevailing  in  some  districts  of  Shropshire. 

The  mortality  in  liincolnshire,  of  the  North  Midland  Division,  was  above,  in 
Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Derbyshire,  below,  the  death-rate  of  the  previous 
spring  quarter  (18.54).  Scarlatina  occurred  in  Lincoln,  Horncastle,  Caistor,  and 
Gainsborough.  The  frame-work  knitting  trade  has  been  bad  for  some  time  in 
Basford,  near  Nottingham. 

In  the  North  Western  Division  2,494  deaths  were  registered  in  Cheshire,  I4,4(i4 
in  Lancashire.  A  death  from  Asiatic  cholera  was  returned  at  Runcorn  on  the  1st  of 
June.  Some  sanatory  improvements  are  noticed  in  the  Lancashire  towns.  Liverpool 
is  healthy  at  present.      In  West  Derby  it  is  said  : — 

"The  district  has  been,  daring  all  the  quarter,  in  a  very  healthy  state,  which 
may,  in  a  great  degree,  be  owing  to  the  extent  of  street  aad  house  draining,  street 
cleansing,  and  other  excellent  sanatory  improvements  that  have  been  adopted  by  the 
corporation  of  Liverpool  in  the  municipal  part  of  the  district." 

At  Wigan,  sanatory  improvements  are  progressing,  such  as  street  sewerage, 
drainage,  and  removal  of  nuisances.     The  Registrar  of  North  Bury  writes  : — 

"The  deaths  in  this  quarter  are  considerably  under  the  average,  and  amount  to 
just  a-half  the  number  of  births.  No  small  pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  hooping-cough. 
or  cholera.  The  sewering,  water-supply  paving,  scavenging,  &c.,  of  the  town,  are 
in  a  very  satisfactory  state.  Large  sums  have  been  judiciously  expended  by  the 
town  commissioners  during  the  last  seven  years,  to  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  town  now  offers  an  agreeable  contrast  to  other 
manufacturing  towns  in  tliis  district." 

These  facts  are  encouraging,  as  they  show  that  the  high  mortality  in  the  Lanca- 
shire districts  may  be  greatly  diniinisiied,  and  that  substantial  improvements  are 
followed  by  immediate  results.  Measles,  scarlatina,  and  typhus,  prevailed  in  some 
districts  of  Lancashire  ;  and  the  mortality  was  higher  in  Manchester  than  it  was  in 
the  two  previous  springs. 

In  Yorkshire  the  deaths  (10,414)  were  below  the  average  numbers;  and  the 
decrease  was  chiefly  in  the  West  Riding.  Leeds  and  Sheffield  were  healthier  than  in 
the  previous  two  springs.  The  Registrar  of  Bradford  East  refers  the  low  mortality 
to  sanatory  improvements  ;  vaccination  is,  however  neglected.  He,  singularly  enough, 
observes,  "There  is  an  increase  in  the  births  this  quarter,  caused  by  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  trade,  and  the  settling  at  home  of  a  great  number  of  the  wives  of  the  militia." 
The  births  and  deaths  exceed  the  average  numbers. 

The  Nortiiern  Counties  experienced  their  average  rate  of  mortality  ;  5,59G  of  the 
inhabitants  died.  Small  pox  and  scarlatina  have  been  fatal  in  some  districts  of 
Durham  ;   vaccination  is  neglected. 

In  Monmouthshire  and  Wales  the  deaths  were  7,392,  which  is  near  the  average 
number.     Measles  prevailed  in  Abergavenny  and  Crickhowell. 
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On  the  Meteorology  of  England  and  Scotland  during  the  Quarter  ended 

June  80t/i,  1855.     By  James  Glaisheh,  Esq.,  F.ll.S.,  Sec.  of  the  British 

Meteorological  Society. 

During  the  past  quarter  the  temperatures  of  a  few  days  only  have  reached  their 
average  values;  the  cold  period  which  set  in  on  January  10th  having  continued  with 
little  intermission  till  June  26th.  The  month  of  April  was  cold  ;  tliat  of  May  was 
very  severe.  At  the  beginning  of  this  month  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  night  was 
frequently  near  that  of  the  freezing  point  of  water.  On  May  5th  the  reading  at 
several  j)laces  exceeded  20°  by  1°  or  2°  only  ;  the  night  common  to  May  4th  and  5th 
was  for  the  most  part  cloudless;  and  vegetation  was  subjected  to  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture. At  Greenwich  the  reading  of  a  thermometer,  placed  on  long  grass,  with  its 
bulb  exposed  fully  to  the  sky,  was  as  low  as  Ti'^'S,  a  reading  lower  than  any  on 
record,  as  far  as  I  know,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Snow  fell  at  many  places  up  to 
the  end  of  May.  The  temperature  of  the  month  was  4°'5  below  its  average,  and  was 
the  coldest  May  since  that  of  1837.  June  was  cold  till  the  2Gtii;  on  the  21st,  the 
day  of  the  solstice,  the  temperature  was  remarkably  low  at  all  places  south  of  the 
latitude  53°,  extending  to  the  east  and  south  coasts,  but  not  to  the  west  of  England 
and  to  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  ;  the  temperature  of  vegetation  was  from  5°  to  6° 
below  that  of  the  freezing  point  of  water  ;  there  was  a  white  frost  everywhere  within 
the  above  limits,  and  thick  ice  was  formed  on  ponds  and  still  water,  even  up  to  the 
south  coast;  this  cold  extended  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  with  less  severity. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  for  the  quarter  ended  May,  consti- 
tuting the  three  spring  months,  was  44°*2,  being  2°"2  below  the  average  of  84  years. 
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+  •195 

-•098 
-(-•079 

Gr. 

544 

536 
530 

Gr. 

+  4 

+  3 
H-   4 

In. 
01 

1-8 

0-7 

In. 

-1  7 

-0-3 
-1-2 

Miles. 
96 

117 

87 

16 
13 
6 

12 

12 

8 

6 
16 

o 
17-0 

12-8 

26-0 

o 
41^5 

50  0 

53^0 

Mean 

77 

-  1 

29-835 

-f058 

537 

+  4 

Sum 
2-6 

Sum 
-3-3 

100 

Sura 
35 

Sum 
32 

Sum 
34 

12^8 

53  0 

Note. — In  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  sign  (  — )  minus  signifies  below  the  average,  and  that 
the  sign  (-^J  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 
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REVENUE. 


An  Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  Years  and  Quarters  ended  SOth  September,  1854  and  1855  ;  showing  the 
Licrcase  or  Decrease  thereof .—{fiontinued  from  page  297.) 


Years  ended  30tli  September. 


Sources  of  Revenue. 


185-i. 


1855. 


Increase. 


Customs 

E.vcise    

Stamps  

Taxes.... 

Property  Tax 

Post  Office 

Crown  Lands 

Miscellaneous 

Totals. 


£ 
20,316,431 

15,744,613 

6,984,076 

3,153,773 

6,965,614 

1,365,000 

321,572 

940,658 


£ 
21,607,218 

16,710,391 

7,084,548 

2,915,0:56 

13,449,761 

1,158,181 

275,516 

935,867 


£ 
1,290,787 

965,778 

100,472 

6,484,147 


£ 


238,737 

206,819 

46,056 

4,791 


55,791,737       64,136,518 


8,841,184         496,403 


Netlncreaseii'8,344,781 


Quarters  ended  SOtli  September. 

Sources  of  Revenue. 

1854. 

1855. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs    

£ 
5,34!>,251 

5,212,782 

1,707,509 

133,577 
2,545,056 

343,000 
61,572 

154,594 

£ 
5,713,074 

4,946,776 

1,604,165 

111,374 
4,538,646 

261,757 
66,516 

188,557 

£ 
364,423 

1.993,590 

4,944 
33,963 

£ 

Excise     

206,006 

Stamps  

103.344 
22,203 

Property  Tax 

Post  Office    

81,243 

Miscellaneous    

Totals 

15,507,341 

17,431,465 

2,396,920 
Net  Increase 

472,796 
£1,924,124 
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CORN. 
Average  Prices  of  Corn  per  Imperial  Quarter  in  England  and  Wales,  during  each 
Week  of  the  Third  Quarter  of  1855  ;   together  with  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Average — {Continued from  p.  299.) 

[CoiniiiuniLMled  by  H.  F.  Jauis,  1'',sq.,  Couiplvdller  of  Com  lletnrii.s.3 


Weeks  ended  on  a  Saturday, 

Weekly 

\  verage. 

1855. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

f. 

7(i 
75 
7(? 
77 

d. 

1 

11 

4 

7 

s. 

28 
28 
28 
29 

rf. 
6 
8 

0 

1 

34     5 
34     7 
34     8 
34     8 

«.    d. 
44     6 

44  8 

45  2 
43     1 

X.       fi. 

4  (J     4 

45  11 

46  0 
46   10 

».     >f. 
40     t> 

14 

42     4 

21     

42  10 

28    

42     4 

A  verage  for  July  . 

71) 

H 

28 

8 

31     7 

44     4^ 

46     S^i 

42     (ij 

7S 
77 
75 
73 

2 
7 
9 
7 

28 
29 
29 
27 

n 

1 
1 

35     11 
34     8 
3 1     2 
34     5 

4fi   11 
47     2 

42  4 

43  i\ 

4(i  n 

47      3 
46     fi 
16      4 

42     5 

11     

43     1 

18    ,..    . 

„              25     

43     7 

.\verage  for  August  ...... 

70 

H 

28 

n 

34     li| 

44   U  J 

10      J» 

42     3:^ 

72 
74 
7() 
77 
77 

7 
10 
9 
8 
3 

29 

2S 
28 
2^ 
28 

3 
2 
C 
8 
4 

34  9 

35  0 
35     3 
35     9 
30     4 

42  7 

43  11 
45     3 

47  8 

48  8 

46  0 

47  ll> 

48  0 

49  1 
49     5 

38    8 

„                 8    

39     4 

„              15     

43     5 

22    

42  11 

29     

4-5     4 

Average  for  September. .  . . 

75 

n 

28 

7 

35     5 

45      7 

48     2 

41    11 

.\verage  for  the  Quarter  . . 

7(> 

H 

28 

7^ 

34   10| 

45     0 

47  n 

42     {)\ 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


Fluctuations  in  the  Stock  and  Share  Markets  during  the  Months  of  July,  August,  and 
September,  1855. — {Conti7iued  from  p.  299.) 


Stocks  and  Shares. 

Amt. 
of 

Share. 

Amt. 
Paid. 

Price  on  the 

Highest  Price  during 
the  Months  of 

Lowest  Price  during 
the  Months  of 

2JiUy. 

lAug. 

1  Sept. 

Julj. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Stock 

20 
Stock 

20 
20 

100 
100 
20 
100 
100 
100 
100 

loo 
17i 

100 
100 
100 
100 

IG 
20 

91toi 

2o«.  M 

Pm. 

101 

93 
67 

100| 

723 

81 

12* 

6U 

s:5 

74 
50^ 

m 

90|to91 

22;s.  6<i. 

Pm. 

99 
63 
\\\ 
90  i 
6+4 

98:J 

69i 

80| 

11 

Gl 

864 

73 

49 

R5| 
24* 

91  to| 

12;!.  U. 

Pm. 

974 

63 

11 

884 
5oJ 

9+3 

69i 

81 J 

11 

61 

8+4 

724 

364 
2+4 

91f 
27J.Pm. 

102 
633 

1^4 

9:54 
67 

101^ 

m 

82 

12s 

624 

87 
7+ 
504 

■Al 

91| 
24i. 

100 
fi.'.i 
111 
91 
641 
99i 
724 
8+4 
Hi 
622 
88 

7+i 
494 

371 
243 

9H 
Us.Vm. 

984 

11 

884 

574 

95 

694 

824 

11 

61 

8+4 

73 

484 

364 
2+4 

ooi 

20i.Fm. 

100 
6?i 
114 
89i 
6+i 
971 
69f 
8O4 
103 
603 
83 
724 
+83 

354 
244 

90t 
13j. 

98 

623 

lOi 

884 

541 

SJ74 

61>4 

804 

lOi 

60f 

724 

4»J 

35-J- 
2+4 

884 
5j. dis. 

9.5 

Exchequer  Bills  , 

Railways. 

60i 
9| 

8H 

54i 
90i 

81 

Great  Western    

London  &  North-Westeni 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
North  Statfordshire    

York,  N  ewcastle,&  Berwick 
York  and  North  Midland.. 

684 

454 

Northern  of  France    

3+4 
22t 
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CURRENCY. 
Bank  of  England. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  1th  and  8th  Victoria,  c.  32,  for  each  Week  ended 
on  a  Saturday,  for  the  Third  Quarter  of  1855. — {Continued  from  -p.  300.) 

[Compiled  from  tlie  "  ]!:iiikt:rs'  MHgiiziiie."] 
ISSUE   DEPARTMENT. 


]).ite. 

Notes 
Issued. 

Notes  in 
hands  of 
Public. 

Government 
Debt 

Other 

Securities. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 

Silver 
Bullion. 

1655. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

July       7    ... 

,30.895,085 

20,482,750 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

16.895,085 

,.        U    ... 

30,631,890 

20,978,870 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

16.631,890 

21    ... 

29,980,810 

20,772,865 

11,01,5,100 

2,984,900 

15,980,810 

28    ... 

29,745,990 

20,9(14,8 1-5 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

15,745,990 

Aug.      4    ... 

29,601,590 

20,709,290 

11,015,100 

2,9S4,900 

15,601,590 

„        11    ... 

29,650,275 

20,493,430 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

15,650,275 

18    ... 

29,506,690 

20,277,140 

11,015,100 

2.984,900 

15,506,690 

35    ... 

28,916,770 

20,042,215 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

14,916,770 

Sept.      1    ... 

28,368,010 

20,104.630 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

14,368,010 

„         8    ... 

27,668,005 

20,142,105 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

13,668.005 

„        15    ... 

27,110,270 

19,713,470 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

13,110,270 

22    ... 

26,695,250 

19,408,435 

11,015,100 

2,984.900 

12,695,250 

„        29    ... 

26,368,255 

20,172,685 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,368,255 

B.VNKING  DEPARTMENT. 


Date. 

Proprietors' 
Capital. 

Rest. 

Public 
Deposits. 

Other 

Deposits. 

Seven  Day 

and 
other  Bills. 

Total  Dr. 

1855. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

July 

7    ... 

14,553,000 

3,177,665 

6,852,350 

12.586,891 

1,017,440 

38,187,346 

14    ... 

14,5.53,000 

3,221.280 

2,811,014 

15,048,543 

1,054,212 

36,688,049 

21    ... 

14,553.000 

3,252.303 

3,178,033 

13,604,199 

1,061,838 

35,649,373 

28    ... 

14.553,000 

3,256,786 

4,221,408 

11,880,528 

1,511,615 

35,426,337 

An?, 

4    ... 

14,553,000 

3,350,872 

5,152,221 

11,857,328 

1,052,978 

35,966,399 

11    ... 

14,553.000 

3,360,660 

6,260,890 

11,604,444 

1,003,187 

36,788,181 

' 

18    ... 

14,553,000 

3,369.751 

6,407,739 

12,250,406 

1.012,112 

37,593,008 

25    ... 

14.553.000 

3.327,349 

6,971,825 

11,674,829 

997,165 

37,524,168 

Sept. 

1    ... 

14,553,000 

3.628.723 

7,267.969 

11.098.018 

979,851 

37,527.561 

8    ... 

14,553,000 

3,637,340 

7.591.337 

10,970,353 

991,556 

37.743,586 

15    ... 

14,553,000 

3,644,704 

7,838.531 

11,146,762 

990,140 

38,173,137 

22    ... 

14,553,000 

3,657.207 

8.389.892 

11,266.877 

1,000,541 

38,867,517 

" 

29    ... 

14,553,000 

3,670,125 

8,147,209 

11,437,955 

1,001,743 

38,807,033 

Date. 

Government 
Securities. 

Other 
Securities. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 

Total  Cr. 

1855. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

July       7    ... 

13,757,224 

13,328,806 

10,412,335 

688,981 

38,187,346 

„        14    ... 

13.656,190 

12,681,833 

9.653.020 

697,006 

36,688,049 

21    ... 

13,071,978 

12.706.108 

9.207,945 

663,342 

35,649,373 

28    ... 

13,092.528 

12,913,262 

8,781,145 

639,402 

35,426,337 

Aug.      4    ... 

12,851,030 

13,592,925 

8,892,300 

6.30,144 

35,966,399 

„        11    ... 

12,766,624 

14.239.692 

9,156,845 

625,020 

36.788,181 

18    ... 

12,810,164 

14,943,006 

9,229,550 

610.288 

37,593,008 

25    ... 

13.025.164 

14,995,232 

8,874,555 

629,217 

37,524,168 

Sept.      1    ... 

13.031.088 

15,661,985 

8,263.380 

571,108 

37.527,561 

8    ... 

13.031,088 

16.637.227 

7,525,900 

549,371 

37,743,586 

15    ... 

12,799,368 

17,388,784 

7,396,800 

588.185 

38,173.1.37 

23 

12.498,067 

18,.509.278 

7.286,815 

573,357 

38,867,517 

29    ... 

12,125,026 

19,915,570 

6,195,570 

670,673 

38,807,032 
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C  U  RRENC  Y.— Con/mMed. 

Country  Banks. 

Average  amount  of  Promissory/  Notes  in  Circulation  hi  England  and  Wales 
in  each  Weekended  mi  a  Saturday,  for  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  First 
Quarter,  and  for  the  Second  Quarter  of  1855. — {Continued  from  page  200.) 

[Compiled  from  the  "Bankers'  Magazine."] 
England  and  Wales. 


Date. 

Private  Banks. 

Joint  Stock  Banks. 

Total. 

1855. 

Mar.  24 

„     31  

£ 
3,802,534 
3,878,766 
3,976,408 
3,993,005 
3,977,880 
3,944,434 
3,932,228 
3,895,803 
3,894,434 
3,850,155 
3,800,342 
3,777,970 

£ 
3,119,073 
3,158,411 
3,173,208 
3,154,998 
3,173,259 
3,167,155 
3,143,969 
3,123,130 
3,139,829 
3,092,917 
3,043,629 
3,008,907 

£ 
6,921,607 
7,037,177 

April    7 

„     14 

7,149,616 
7,148,003 

„    21 

7,151,139 

,,     28.... 

7,111,589 

May      5 

7,076,197 

„      12 

7,018,993 

„      19 

7,034,263 

„     26  ...      . 

6.943,072 

June     2  

6,843,971 

„       9 

6,786,877 

Fixed  Issues— Private  Banks,  ^£'4,600,718  ;  Joint  Stock  Banks,  £3,325,857. 


Average  amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
during  the  Four  Weeks  elided  the  14th  April,  the  12th  May,  and  the  6th 
June,  1855. — (Continued  from  jMge  200.) 


Scotland. 

Date. 

£.5  and  above. 

Under  £5. 

Total. 

1855. 
April  14 

£ 
1,316,601 

1,413,195 

1,632,707 

£ 

2,426,335 

2,488,000 
2,744,987 

£ 
3,742,940 

May   12 

June     9 

3,901,201 
4,377,695 

Irkland. 

Date, 

£5  and  above. 

Under  £5. 

Total. 

1855. 
April  14 

£ 
3,040,045 

3,122,553 

3,025,748 

£ 

3,422,412 
3,219,696 
2,996,235 

£ 
6,462,458 

May    12 

June     9 

6,342,250 
6,021,985 

Fked  Issues— Scotland,  i,'3,087,209  ;  Ireland,  £6,354,494. 
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CURRENCY.— Co«/;nwpr7. 
Country  Banks. 
Average  amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation  in  England  and  Wales 
in  each  week,  ended  on  a  Saturday ,  for  the  last  Three  Wcchs  of  the  Second 
Quarter,  and  for  the  Third  Quarter  of  \  (JSo. — (Continued  from  last  page.) 

[Compiled  trdiii  the  "  IJaukcr's  .\Iai,'a/.iiie."] 
England  and  Walks. 


Date. 

Private  Batiks. 

Joint  Stock  Banks. 

Total. 

1855. 
June   16 

„     23 

,,     30 

July      7 

M      14 

„     21 

£ 
3,753,479 
3,760,446 
3,774,481 
3,818,403 
3,814,373 
3,766,997 
3,705,2j7 
3,649,541 
3,619,686 
3,595,509 
3,607,003 
3,600,178 
3,619,991 
3,658,112 
3,731.676 
3,840,639 

£ 
3,989,405 
3,001,227 
3,013,800 
3,037,361 
3,052,584 
3,003,247 
2,916,761 
2,876,260 
2,871,980 
2,889,853 
2,914,710 
2,927,357 
2,936,065 
3,003,928 
3,062,988 
3,085,199 

£ 
6,742,884 
6,761,673 
6,788,281 
6,855,764 
6,866,957 
6,770,244 

„     28 

6,622,058 

Aug.     4 

6,525,801 

„      11  

„      18 

6,491,666 
6,485,362 

,,     25 

6,521,713 

Sept.     1 

8 

„     15 

6,527,535 
6,556,056 
6,662,040 

M     22 

,.     29 

6,794,664 
6,925,838 

Fixed  Issues— Private  Banks,  £4,600,718;  Joint  Stock  Banks,  i,3,325,857. 

Average  amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation  i^i  Scotland  and  Ireland 
during  the  Months  ended  the  'Jth  of  July,  the  4th  of  August,  and  the  \st 
of  September,  1855. — (^Continued  from  last  page.) 


Scotland. 

Date. 

£5  and  above. 

Under  £5. 

Total. 

1855. 
July      7 

Aug.     4  

£ 
1,522,027 

1,479,463 

1,405,943 

£ 
2,593,875 

2,569,249 

2,557,885 

£ 
4,115,907 

4,048,716 

3,963,833 

iRKL 

and. 

Date. 

£fi  and  above. 

Under  £5. 

Total. 

1855. 
July      7 

Aug.     4 

£ 
2,927,531 

2,934,494 

2,839,760 

£ 
2,825,069 

2,729,424 

2,754,800 

£ 
5,752,602 

5,663,922 

5,594,562 

Sept.    I 

Fixed  Issues— Scotland,  £3,087,209;  Ireland,  £6,354,494. 
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Agricdltdral  Statistics,  benefits  of  a  good  system  of       .         .         «  13-14 

Agriculture,  prejudicial  effects  of  fluctuations  on      .          .          .         .  9-10 
America,  United  States  of. 

influence  of  the  degradation  of  the   Coloured  Race  in  producing 

pauperism  and  crime  (see  Everest) ......  222 

see  Crime  in. 

Atmosphere  op  Nice,  its  tropical  character      .....  45-7,  5l 

its  humidity    .          .          .          .          .....  47 

Austria,  amount  of  Coal  produced  in       .....         .  347 

production  of  Iron  in       .......         .  352 

Banking  in  London,  a  ten-years'  retrospect  of  (see  Gilbart)         .         .  333 

enactment  in  1844  for  return  of  names  of  partners  in  Banks          .  333 

Bank  of  England. 

weekly  account  of  the  issue  and  banking  departments : 


Second  quarter,  1 855 
Third  quarter,  1855 


Third  quarter,  1854      .      93 
Fourth  quarter,  1854     .      95 
First  quarter,  1855        .    199 
Banks  (Country),  amounts  of  promissory  notes  in  circulation: 


300 
390 


Second  quarter,  18.55 
Third  quarter,  1855 


391 
392 


Third  quarter,  1854  .  94 
Fourth  quarter,  1854  .  96 
First  quarter,  1855        .    200 

Scotland  and  Ireland,  ditto 94,96,200,391-2 

Banks  (Joint   Stock)   of    London,   tables  of,   their  shareholders, 
capital,  &c.         ........ 

Banks  (Private)  of  London,  tables  of,  &c. 

Bankruptcies,  great  number  of,  in  1793  .... 

Barton's  (Mr.)  paper  on  comparative  criminality  (notice  of) 
Belgium,  manufacture  of  iron  in       ....  . 

lara:e  exportation  of  coals  from,  to  France   . 
Births,  want  of  accuracy  in  returns  of,  from  non-compulsory  registration 

see  Registration. 
Blockade,  necessity  of,   when  the  neutral  flag  is  allowed  to  protect 
the  enemy's  property  ......... 

1854-5,  comparative  injury  from,  to  Russia  and  England 
Britain  (Gre.^t),  on  the  national  strength  of,  tested  by  the  numbers, 
ages,  and  industrial  qualifications  of  the  people  (see  Yeats) 
comparative  inferiority  of,  territorially  considered 
see  England. 
British  Association,  extract  from  the  Earl  of  Harrowby's  address  at 
Liverpool  (relative  to  statistics)   ....... 

Buxton  (David).     The  Census  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  \%5\     . 

First  general  inquiry  of  the  kind  in  this  country  attempted  in  this  Census 
Want  of  accuracy  relative  to  existence  of  dumbness  in  extreme  infancy,  and  from 

including  the  deafness  of  old  age         ...... 

Defects  of  the  Education  Tables  of  the  Census  relative  to  deaf  mute  instruction 
Amount  raised  privately  in  England  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 

£20,000  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Inconsistencies  «ith  regard  to  numbers  of  the  Population  and  Education  Tables 
Tables  of  Schools  in  counties,  &c.  ...... 


338-42 

334-8 

109 

231 

352 

348-9 

312 


28 
30-1 


367 
367 


285 
174 

174 

17-t-5 
175-7 


178 
17B-189 


391 
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Buxton  (David).    The  Census  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  1^51— continued. 

Hcsult  of  1  (leaf  and  dumb  to  1,590  of  the  populutiun,  agreeing  closely  witli  the 
averaj^K  for  Kurope      ....  ... 

Local  prevalence  of  deafness  in  counties  of  Kngland  and  Scotland 

Ditto  in  Ireland  ........ 

Ditto  in  America,  white  and  coloured  population  .... 

Ditto  in  France  ......... 

Aj;e8  of  (leaf  and  dumb  in  this  country  ...... 

300  schools  for  them  in  Europe  and  America      ..... 

All  these  have  arisen  since  the  first  attempt  of  De  L'Ep^e  in  1754 

Capital,  calculated  increase  of,  in  Great  Britain         .... 

Carbuncle,  increase  of  deaths  from  ...... 

Census  of  IS.'il. 

religious  bodies,  &c.,  objections  raised  to  its  accuracy    . 

provisions  made  for  the  detection  of  inaccuracy    . 

relial)ility  of  its  data         .  .  ..... 

• defects  of,  relative  to  deaf  mute  instruction 

see  Popidation. 
"  Centigrade,"  conversion  of,  to  Fahrenheit       ..... 
Cholera  (tiie  epidemic)  of  1854,  deaths,  compared  with  1832  and  1849 

comparative  mortality  from,  1840-54  ..... 

Church  op  England,  see  Reliijious  Bodies. 
Church  Sittings  (see  il/(j?<M)  ....... 

more  numerous  attendance  of  Dissenters  than  of  Churchmen  at 
evening  service    ......... 

Cities,  progress  of  British  cities  due  to  the  mineral  wealth  around  them 

Clay  (Rev.  John).     On  the  Effect  of  good  or  had  Times  on  Committals 

to  Prison  .......... 

Preston  House  of  Correction,  and  division  of  North  Lancashire  . 

Fortitude  and  self-denial  of  the  workiuf;  classes  in  times  of  distress 

Increase  of  committals  for  crime,  with  increase  of  prosperitv,  shown  by  tables 
lorl82i-7  .  .  .  .        ■    .  .'  . 

The  o])inion  confirmed  by  those  of  succeeding  years       .... 

Want  of  employ  and  chartist  riots  in  \hil  ..... 

Comparative  tables  of  years  of  prospeiity  and  distress,  1835-54  . 

Distress  of  18+7-8,  and  decrease  of  committals    ..... 

Prosperity  of  1849-53.  and  increase  of  ditto         ..... 

The  Preston  Strike  of  1854,  decrease  of  committals  during 

Great  increase  of  summary  convictions  in  "  good  times"  from  increased  intempe- 
laiice  .......... 

Conclusion,  that  want  and  distress  uncombined  with  dissolute  habits  rarely  pro- 
duce crime       ....  .... 


180 

180-1 

181-i 

182 

183 

183 

184 

185 

369 
317 

141 

141-4 

147 

175-7 

i2{note) 

86-7 
321-2 

141 

144 
330 

74 

74 
74 

74 
75-6 
73 
76 

77 

77-8 

78 


Cleghorn  (John). 
Fishery    . 


On  the  Causes  of  the  Fluctuations  in  the  Herring 


240 

Uncertainty  of  the  opinions  as  to  the  natural  history  of  the  herring        .             .  240 

Ureat  deficiency  of  tlie  fishing  in  1854    .             .      '       .             .             .             .  240 

Wick  the  chief  seat  of  the  tishery             ......  240 

Number  of  boats,  sailors,  and  square  yards  of  netting,  employed  on  our  coast    .  241 

Probability  ot  our  having  overdrawn  on  our  shoals  of  herring'     .             .             .  241 

The  same  eft'ect  known  to  have  taken  place  with  the  cod  and  ling           .             .  241 

Known  successive  extinction  of  particular  parts  as  fishing  and  curing  districts  242 

Climate  of  Nice,  its  freedom  from  cloud  ......  42 

Coal,  production  of,  in  France,  sixteen  times  less  than  in  England       .  345 
Coal  Mines  of  the  West  of  Scothmd. 

produce,  persons  employed,  &c.          ......  330 

of  France,  produce,  persons  employed,  and  comparisons  with  other 

countries    ..........  346-349 

Coal  Trade  of  tlie  West  of  Scotland,  its  progress  and  value  (see  Strang)  330 

Corn,  midwinter  the  proper  season  for  threshing,  and  sale  of       .          .  13 

annual  imports  since  1840         .......  170 

prices  and  importations  of,  1761-90  and  1793-1802        .          .          .  253-4 

increase  of  price  and  drain  of  money  for  foreign  supplies,  1793,  &c.  124 

average  prices,  1843-53     ........  5-7,  15 

tables  of  prices,  1843-53  . 15-20 

current  and  cost  prices  of,  in  England,  1843-53  (see  Danson)         .  3 
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CoBN,  average  weekly  prices  (with  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  averages) : 
Fouith  quarter,  1854  .  92  I  Second  quarter,  1855  .  299 
First  quarter,  1855        .    197     |     Third  quarter,  1855         .    389 

defective  character  of  the  annual  averages  of  prices  ...  4 
Cretins,  number  in  Piedmont  and  Savoy  .  .  .  .  .53 
Crime,  increase  of  committals  for,  with  increase  of  prosperity,  shown  by 

tables,  1824-7,  &c 74-6 

ditto,  1849-53 77-8 

decrease  of  committals  for,  in  distress  of  1847-8  ....  77 

not   produced   by  want  and    distress   uncombined  with  dissolute 

habits          ..........  79 

small  per  centage  of,  in  Wales  .  .  .  .  .  .  .231 

IN  United   States,  ratio  of,  in  white  natives,  free-coloured,  and 

foreigners  ..........  223 

causes  of  greater  tendency  to,  in  coloured  race      .          .          .  22fi-6 

effect  of  their  social  degradation         .          ....  227 

great  proportion  of  foreign  to  native  criminals     .          .          .  228 

Crime  (Juvenile),  its  causes  and  proposed  cure  by  Reformatory  Schools 

(see  M' Galium) 356 

Currency,  see  Banking. 

Danson  (J.  T.).  On  the  Current  Price  and  the  Cost  Price  of  Corn  in 
England  during  the  last  ten  Years  (1843-53),  as  illustrating  the 
Value  of  Agricultural  Statistics  ......  .3 

The  purpose  of  the  paper, — the  effects  of  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  corn  on  tlie 

producer         .........  ^ 

Tlie  materials  used, — the  weekly  averages,  the  annual  average,  and  the  returns  of 

the  Hoard  of  Trade      ........  4-5 

Defective  character  of  the  annual  average           .....  4 

Variation  in  average  date  of  tlie  harvest  year      .....  4 

Average  prices,  1843-53,  of  tlie  almanac  and  the  harvest  years    .             .            .  6-6 

Inspected  supply  of  Britisli  wheat           ......  6 

Causes  affecting  the  average  monthly  supplies    .....  7 

Average  prices  and  snpplv  in  liarvest  years         .....  7 

Total  supply  of  British  wlieat  and  annual  average  amounts          ...  8 

Comparison  of  the  years  1843-4S  with  1846-53    .              .             ,             .             .  8-9 

Foreign  sujiply, — causes  of  its  fluctuation           .....  9 

Prejudicial  eft'ect  of  fluciuations  on  agriculture  in  withdrawing  investments  of 

capital  from  it              ......             .  9-10 

Probable  cost  price  of  British  wheat        .             .                           ...  10-11 

T^ecessity  for  the  farmer  of  as  much  certainty  of  price  as  possible           .             .  11 

Remedy  for  the  evils  of  agriculture,  an  application  of  more  skill  and  forethought  12 

Character  and  disadvantages  of  farmers  as  a  class           ....  13-13 

Midwinter  the  proper  season  for  the  threshing  and  sale  of  corn              .            .  13 

Benefits  from  a  good  system  of  agricultural  statistics      ....  13-14 

Appendi.x.  Tal)les;  Annual  prices,  1843-53  .  .  .  .  .15 

Jlonthly  quantities  and  prices               .....  16-17 

-^— —  Fluctuations  of  quantity  of  home-grown  wheat            .             .             .  18-20 
Total  probable  supply               ......  20 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Census  of,  in  1851  (see  Buxton).         .         .  .174 

causes  of  want  of  accuracy  in  the  inquiry    .....  174-5 

result  of  1  to  1,590  of  the  population  .  .  .  .  .180 

ages  of,  in  this  country     .  .  .  ,  .  .  .  .183 

amount  raised  privately  in  England  for  the  education  of,  £20,000  .  176(«o^(?) 

200  schools  for,  in  Europe  and  America  founded  since  1754   .          .  184-5 
Deafness,  local  prevalence  of,  in  the  counties  of  England  and  Scotland, 

America  and  France  .........  180-3 

Deaths,  see  Mortality,  Registration. 

Decimal  System  of  France,  its  successful  introduction  into  Piedmont    .  73 
Degradation  (Social),  influence  of,  in  producing  pauperism  and  crime, 

as  exemplified  in  the  United  States  (see  Ecerest)    ....  222 

Delinquency  (Juvenile),  its  causes  and  proposed  cure  (see  M'Callum)  356 

see  Crime. 

DiARRHCEA.  mortality  from,  1840-54           ......  321-2 

Diseases  (Zymotic),  great  fluctuations  in  mortality  from      .         .          .  319-22 

Distress  (Commercial),  of  1793       .......  108-9 
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Dkunxenness,  incrciBe  of  pummary  convictionB  from,  in  "good  times"  79 
Dumb,  see  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Education,  see  Schools. 

Emigr-vtion,  amount  of,  in  1854       .......  82 

cause  of  greater  to  United  States  than  to  the  Colonies  and  South 

States 229-30 

relative  amounts  of,  to  British  North  America  and  to  the  United 

States         .                   232 

EngljIND,  estimated  actual  wealth  of,  3,760  millions  ....  369{wo<e) 

statistical  position  of  religious  bodies  in  (see  Mann)     ...  9 
see  Britain  (Great) 
Everest  (Robert).     On  the  Influence  of  Social  Dcf/radation  in  pro- 
duciiiij   Patipcrisvi  and  Crime,  as  exemplifled  in  the  free-coloured 

Citizens  and  Foreigners  in  the  United  States          ....  222 

Excess  of  wliite  foreigners  in  prisons  over  white  natives             .            .            .  232 

Sources  of  infoimHtion  made  use  of        ......  222-i? 

Explinatioii  of  tlie  tables            .......  22:5-30 

Katio  of  crime  in  wliite  natives,  free-coloured,  and  foreigners  as  1, 10.  Z\           .  223 
Less  number  of  prisoners  in  Sontliern  States  accounted  for  by  their  greater  use 

of  the  summary  methods  of  Hogging  and  lianging        ....  224 

Supposed  causes  of  the  greater  tendency  to  crime  among  the  coloured  race        .  225-6 

Want  of  education  not  a  sufficient  cause,  &c.      .....  226 

The  effects  of  a  position  of  social  degradation  on  the  character,  and  the  opposite 

effects  among  free  citizens      .......  227 

Comparison  of  the  Swiss  and  Norwegians  with  the  Americans    .             .             .  227 

Analogous  investigations  of  Siljestrom,  Chevalier,  and  Morgan   .             .             ,  228 

Great  proportion  of  foreign  to  native  criminals  in  America          .             .             .  228 
Cause  of  the  greater  emigration  from  England  to  the  Northern  United  States  in 

preference  to  the  Colonies  and  the  Southern  States     ....  229-30 

Law  in  Louisiana  against  residence  of  free-coloured  people         .            .            .  2.'50 

Comparative  attendance  at  schools  of  white  and  coloured  races  .            .             .  230 

Small  per  rentage  of  crime  in  Wales        ......  231 

Notice  of  Mr.  Barton's  Paper  iu  favour  of  less  criminality  with  greater  sub- 
division of  the  soil       ........  231 

Calculation  of  tlie  relative  amounts  of  emigration  to  British  North  .\nierica  and 

the  States        .........  232 

Appendix  of  Tables  of  population  and  prisoners  of  the  United  States  of  each  de- 
scription         .                                      ......  233 

Iirisoners  and  paupers  of  each  class             .....  234 

proportion  of  the  respective  population       .....  235 

foreign  prisoners  and  paupers  in  the  state  prisons,  and  their  places  of 

birth ....  236-7,239 

parentage  of  children  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  New  York   .             .            .  238 

Exchequer  Bills,  opposition  to  Pitt's  advance  of,  in  1793  .         .         .110 

large  funding  of,  Nov.  1796 117 

Exports  (British),  progress  and  direction  of,  and  influence  theteon  of 

Free  Trade  and  gold  (see  Fa/yn/) 160 

their  magnitude,  1840-53  (above  800  million)      ....  160-2 

rate  of  increase  to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  nearly 
equal  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .161 

great  increase  to  North  America         ......  163-4 


comparative  amount  to  North,  Central,  and  South  Europe     .  .16 

alight  increase  to  British  Possessions,  and  decreai 

relative,  to  iiritish  Possessions 

fall  in  their  amount  after  close  of  war  in  1815 

declared  value  in  each  year,  1815-53  . 

see  Imports, 


se  to  West  Indies      166 

167-8 

168 

169 


Farmers,  character  and  disadvantages  as  a  class  ....  12-13 

Finance,  see  Loans. 

Fish,  species  used  as  food  at  Nice     .......  40 

Fisheries,  see  Herring. 

Foundlings,  number  and  mortality  of,  in  Nice  .....  56 

France,  the  Pvevolution,  1789,  &c.,  notice  of  the  successive  assemblies  of  107 

terms  of  loans  raised  by,  1815-48        ......  256 

mining  resources  of,  1841-52  (see  Zaci)      .....  345 
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"  Free   ships  make  free   goods,"  opposition  of  Great   Britain  to  the 

principle  ...........  21-2 

Free  Trade,  influence  of,  on  our  exports  (see  Valpy)           .         .          .  160 

Funds. 

the  3  per  cents,  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole     .          .          .  Ill 

practical  repugnance  shown  by  the  public  to  deal  in  high-rate  stocks  118 
see  Loans,  National  Debt,  Stock  Market. 

Gaming  Banks,  illustration  of  their  enormous  profits,  in  an  offer  to  the 
municipality  of  Nice  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .  .  .64 

GiLBART  (James   William).      A    Ten    Years'  Retrospect  of   London 

Banking  ...........  333 

Enactment  in  184-+,  for  the  return  of  the  names  of  partners  in  banks,  &c.           .  333 
Loiuloa  Private  Firms— Table  of  those  wlio  attended  the  Clearing  House  in  1845, 

and  number  of  partners           .......  334 

ditto,  ditto,  in  1855              .......  335 

ditto,  east  of  Temple  Bar  not  members  of  the  Clearing  House  in  1845  and 

1855    ..........  336-7 

ditto,  west  of  Temple  Bar  in  1845               .....  337 

■ ditto,  ditto,  1855     ........  338 

Total  numlier  of  London  private  banks  in  1845,  60  with  217  partners;  in  1855, 

59  with  205  partners  ........  338 

Joint  Stock  Banks,  5  in  1845,  and  6  in  1855  .  .  .  .338 

Table  and  classiticatiou  of  tljc  residences  of  their  partners  or  shareholders, 

1845  and  1855  .  .     "        .  .  .  .  .  .339 

Female  shareholders  in  1845  and  1855,  their  great  increase              .             .  310 

Officers  and  clergymen  partners  i»  Iblo  and  1855  ....  341 

Places  of  business  ef  each  ■Ijank  in  1845  and  1855    ....  341-3 

Summary  of  the  above                .......  342 

Joint  Stock  Banks.    Amounts  of  paid-up  capital,  surplus  fund,  and  deposits      .  313 

Recent  changes  and  events  relative  to  London  banking  ....  344 

Glasgow,  fuU  development  of  its  mineral  wealth  since  1831          .         .  330 

I'eformatory  schools  of  (see  M'Calluni)         .....  3.56 

account  of  their  establishment  ......  358 

tables  of  numbers  admitted,  characters  of  boys  discharged,  &c.  360-3 

statistics  of  a  grammar-school  at  (see  7V«ne«<)      ....  364 

Gold  (discoveries  of),  influence  of,  on  our  exports  (see  Valpy)  .          .  160 

efl^ect  of,  in  increasing  our  trade          .....  171-2 

■ iucrea.se  of  trade  to  Australia  entirely  owing  to  it  .  .173 

exports  of  foreign,  1848-54       .......  171 

Guy  (William  A.).  On  the  Fluctuations  in  the  Number  of  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages,  and  in  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  Special 

Causes,  in  the  Metropolis  daring  the  last  Fifteen  Years,  1840-54       .  312 

Objects :  to  reduce  the  facts  to  a  form  for  comparison  of  years,  and  to  draw  atten- 
tion especially  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  mortality  from  special  causes  312 
Want  of  accuracy  in  the  returns  of  births  from  non-compulsory  reg'stration      .  312 
Cau^es  of  ditto  in  the  returns  of  deaths  from  special  causes,  the  progressive  sta- 
tistical education  of  registrars,  coroners,  and  medical  men      .             .             .  313 
E.xplanation  of  the  "  Measure  of  Fluctuation"  employed  in  the  comparison         .  314 
E.\planations  of  the  tables           .......  315-23 

(■renter  mortality  and  uuhealthiness  of  the  southern  districts  of  the  metropolis  316 

Deaths  from  special  causes,  and  their  fluctuations           ....  317-23 

Increase  of  deaths  from  carbuncle           ......  317 

Decrease  of  numbers  in  the  group  designated  "  Sudden,"  the  eifect  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General's instructions      .......  318 

Least  fluctuation  in  "  Diseases  of  the  Brain,"  and  greatest  in  the  "  Zymotic 

Diseases"        ...                         ....  319 

Mean  and  e.\treme  fluctuations  of  zymotic  diseases        ....  320-2 

Cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  comparative  mortality,  1810-54,  and  mean  tem- 
perature of  years  1841-6           .......  321-2 

Appendi.\  of  tables  (and  comments) 

1-2.  Bi'ths  and  deaths  in  365  days              .....  324,315 

3-4    Deaths  at  three  ages,  and  in  five  districts  .  .  325,315-16 

5.  Deaths  in  seventeen  classes        .....         326-9,317-23 

Haurowby's  (Earl  of),  inaugural  address  to  the  British  Association, 

Liverpool,  Sept.  1854  (extracts  from)    .    "      .          .          .          .          .  285 

Harvest  Year,  variation  in  its  average  date  of  commencement    .          .  4 

Harvests,  rapid  successions  of  bad,  1792-1800  .          ....  123 
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Health,  state  of  the  public: 

Quarter  Sept.,  1854       ,      83     I    Quarter  Mar..  1855         .    292 
Quarter  Dee.,  18r.4         .    189     |     Quarter  June,  1855  .    382 

Herring  Fishery,  causes  of  the  fluctuations  in  (see  Clejltoni)     .  .  240 

great  deficiency  of,  in  1854        .......  240 

numbers  employed  in,  on  our  coasts  .  .  .  .  .  .241 

probability  of   our  having    overdrawn    it,  from  known    excessive 

extinction  of  particular  districts,  &c.       .....  241-2 

Hodge   (William   Barwick).      On  the  Afortality  arising  from  Naval 

Operations         ..........  201 

Meai:re  inforiiuition  of  tlie  Commons' Returns  oil  tlie  subject    .  .  .       201 

List  in  tlie  "C()ni])ani(in  to  the  Almanac"  for  1853  ....       202 

The  extreme  accuracy  of  James's  Naval  History  ....       202 

Proportion  of  deaths  among  the  wounded,  1  in  10, — calculations  from  action  in 

the  West  Indies,  1782,  and  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  1779-83  .  .  .       203 

Greater  fatality  of  wounds  in  naval  engajfcments  ....       20t 

Unsuccessful  character  of  surfiical  operations     .....       204 
Great  mortality  from  drowning  by  wreck  or  buriiinsj  of  ships      .  .  •       20.') 

Comparison  showing  much  greater  mortality  from  accidental  loss  of  ships  in  time 

of  war  than  in  peace   ........       206 

Number  of  nun  in  British  ships  of  war  1811-13,  &c.       ....       206 

Mortality  by  battle  or  shipwreck  between  1793  and  1815  .  .  .       207,  213 

Returiis'of  deaths  in  the  Navy  1775-80,  1780-3,  and  1810-12  (from  SirG.  Blane's 

nissertatinus) .........       208-9 

Table  of  annual  ratio  of  ditto       .......       209 

Ditto,        ditto,  1830-43  .......       210 

Supposed  mortality  in  the  Navy  during  peace,  16  per  1000  annually       .  .       211 

Mortalit\' from  disease  increased  140  per  cent,  during  war  .  .  .       211 

Mortality  on  the  East  Indian  station,  1830-43     .....       212 

f'omparison  of  mortality  of  seamen  with  men  in  civil  life  .  .  .       212 

Summary  of  mortality 'in  the  Navy  1793-1815     .....       213 

Summary  of  naval  actions  .......       214 

E\planatirin  of  the  tables  .......       211-16 

Stattnietit  of  proportion  of  British  losses  to  numbers  engaged,  and  number  of 

enemy's  ships  destroyed.  &c.  .......       215 

Ratios  of  losses  at  Algiers,  Copenhagen,  Gibi  altar,  &c.    ....       216 

Appcndi.x  of  tables.     Mortality  in  the  Navy  trom  battle  or  sliipwreck,  1793-1815      217 

Actiims  between  fleets  or  squadrons  .....       218 

Naval  attacks  on  land  defences       ......       219 

.Actions  between  single  ships  ......       220-1 

Import  Duties  on  coal  and  iron  in  France,  recent  reduction  of   .  .    345,  3."i4 

Imports  and  Exports  between  1777  and  18'.il,  tables  of        .  .         .  251-2 

see  Exports. 

Imprisonments,  see  Prisons. 

Income  (National),  see  Revenue. 

Iron,  comparative  production  of,  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  .  351-2 

trade  of  West  of  Scotland,  its  progress  and  value  (see  Strang)        .  330 

quantity  of  pig  and  malleable  iron  produced  in  West  of  Scotland  .  331 

production  of,  in  France,  four  times  less  than  in  England       .  .  345 

produce  of,  in  France,  its  manufacture,  kinds,  fuel  employed,  &c.   .  349-53 

James's  Naval  History,  extreme  accuracy  of       ....  .  202 


Labouring  Classes,  fortitude  and  self-denial  of,  in  times  of  distress     .        74 
Lack  (H.  Reader).     The  Mining  Resources  of  France,  1841  to  1852 
[continuation  of  Mr.  Porter's  paper  printed  in  the  Journal,  Vol.  VII., 
page  281J 345 

Increase  in  mining  operations  since  1833  .  .  .  .  .315 

Production  ot  coal  sixteen  times,  and  of  iron  four  times,  less  in  France  than  in 

England  .  .  ......       345 

Recent  reducticm  of  import  duties  on  coal  and  iron        .  .  .  .315 

Comparative  value  ol  mineral  productions  in  1832,  1841,  and  1852  .  .       346 

Coal  mines,  increase  in  production,  difficulty  of  working  .  .  .316 

comparison  with  those  of  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries        .       317 

prosperity  of  British  iron  manufactories  owing  to  the  production  of  coal 

and  iron  in  the  same  localities  .  .  .  .  .  .317 

—  producticm  of  the  coal  fields  in  1852  .....       347 

numbers  of  workraen  and  the  machinery  employed  .  .  .       348 

consumption  and  importation  of  coal,  and  large  increase  of  the  latler  from 

Belgium  .........       348- 
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Lack  (H.  Reader).     The  Mining  Resources  of  France — continued. 

Iron  :  production  of  raw  iioii  compiired  witli  other  countries 

manufacture,  its  great  increase,  and  comparison  with  otlier  countries 

■ different  kinds  of  iron  manufactured  in  France 

— — value  and  kinds  of  fuel  employed    ..... 

reduction  of  import  duties  on,  in  1855         .  .  .    "         . 

Amounts  of  other  metals  produced  in  18il  and  1853 

Letters  of  Maeqde,  discontinuance  of,  in  the  war  of  1854  . 
Life,  average  duration  of        ......         . 

LiGUKiA,  work  on  the  geology  and  natural  history  of  . 

Loans,  arguments  from  Mill,  &c.,  in  favour  of  their  justice  and  morality 

necessity  and  right  of  their  application  to  war  expenses 

those  of  Pitt  justified  by  the  distress  and  peril  of  the  period 

on  those  raised  by  Pitt  in  the  iirst  French  War,  1793-1801  (see 
Newmarch)  ........ 

appendix  of  tables  to  ditto         ..... 

first  loan  of  4^  millions,  its  history  and  terms 

statement  of  .seven  further  loans,  1794-7     .... 

the  Loyalty  Loan  of  18  millions,  1796,  its  terms,  and  enthusiasm 
to  subscribe  ....... 

comparative  eligibility  of  contracting  loans  in  low-rate  or  high-rate 
funds  ......... 

of  1793-1801,  tables  of  capital  funded,  interest,  &c. 

to  foreign  states,  1793-1801 

during  the  war,  1793-1815,  general  view  of 

1793-1801.  statement  of  the  terms  of,  by  Grellier 

raised  by  Fjance,  1815-48  ...... 

loan  of  8  millions,  March,  1847  ..... 

computation  of  the  annual  saving  of  interest  on  loans  in  low-rate 
as  compared  with  high-rate  stocks  ..... 

results  in  favour  of  low-rates      ...... 

considerations  oppo.sed  to  their  contraction  in  terminable  annuities 
London,  see  Mortality  in. 

great  mortality  and  unhealthiness  of  the  southern  districts    . 
Louisiana,  laws  in,  against  residence  of  free-coloured  people 

M'Callum  (Eev.  A.  K.)     Juvenile  Delinquency:  its  principal  Causes 
and  projwsed  Cure,  as  adopted  in  the  Glasgow  Reformatory  Schools 

Causes ;   depraved  parental  influence,   corrupting  associates,  wee  pawns,  and 

minor  theatres  ........ 

Substitutes  for  these  places  proposed     ...... 

Failure  of  short  imprisonments  and  immense  number  of  re-committals  . 

Reformatory  School,  and  system  of  treatment  recommended 

Account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Glasgow  schools     .... 

Plans  of  treatment  and  education  adopted  ..... 

Character  of  the  house  that  of  a  large  Christian  family,  and  its  proved  beneficial 

effects  ......... 

Conclusions        ......... 

Tables,  of  numbers  admitted,  and  ages    ...... 

periods  in  the  institution,  character  of  parents,  incitements  to  crime,  and 

state  of  education        ........ 

character  of  boys  discharged,  numbers  admitted  and  discharged  1850-55, 

trades  in  the  house,  &c.  ....... 

Mann  (Horace).     On  the  Statistical  Position  of  Religious  Bodies  in 
England  and  Wales ......... 

Objections  raised  to  the  accuracy,  &c.,  of  the  census  tables  of  1851 

Reply  as  to  their  impartiality,  and  provisions  for  detection  of  inaccuracy 

More  numerous  attendance  at  evenini;  service  of  dissenters  than  churciunen 

Reasons  against  any  e.\aggeratiou  in  the  educational  returns 

90  per  cent,  of  the  Churcli  returns  signed  by  the  ministers  themselves  . 

Answer  to  objections  relative  to  double  attendances,  and  mode  of  allowance 

adopted  ........ 

Reliability  of  the  data  of  the  Census       ..... 

Comparative  amount  of  cluircli  accommodation  and  church  and  school  attend 

ance  of  the  church  and  dissent  rs        . 
Great  decline  in  the  number  of  the  Society  of  Friends    . 
Dissenters  more  assiduous  in  their  attendance  than  churchmen,  and  consequent 

allowance  to  be  made  ........ 
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Mann  (Horace).     Statistical  Position  of  Religious  Bodies — continued. 

Tlic  riiMicli  lias  fiiur-lil'tlis  nf  tlie  scholars  at  day  schools,  but  only  three-eighths 
ot' llinsc  at  Sunday  schools       ..... 

The  Sunday  school  a  ^reat  or^'an  of  propapaiulism 

Rapid  increase  of  Church  Sunday  sciiools  durini;  late  years 

Ditto  of  the  jwpular  day  schools,  which  the  Church  is  almost  monopolizing 

Prol)ahilitlcs  in  favour  of  its  still  further  incpoiulerauce 

Counties  in  which  the  Cliurch  iiiul  each  sect  of  Dissenters  arc  in  si'eatcst  niiniher 

Table  of  proportion  accoinmodiitcd  in  each  county  by  each  religious  body 

Rate  of  progress  in  increase  of  religious  edifices 

Gradual  decline  of  the  proportiou  of  Church  accommodation  to  the  popuhition 
18(11-31  ......... 

Service  rendered  by  dissenters  as  pioneers  for  the  Church  during  her  inertion 
1801-;31  .  ...... 
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M.i.RRi.^GES,  see  Registration. 

Meteorological  Tables  : 

Sept.  quarter,  1854       .      89    I     Mar.  quarter,  1855  .    296 

Dec.         "         1854       .    194    |    June         "       1855  ,    386 

Meteorology  of  England  and  Scotland,  by  .Tames  Glaisher: 

Sept.  quarter,  1854        .      87     I     Mar.  quarter,  1855  .    295 

Dec,         "        1854        .    193     |    June         "       1855  .    385 

of  Nice 42-50 

"  Millimetres,"  762,  =  30  in.  Engl 42 

Mining,  mining  resources  of  France,  1841-52  (see  Lack)     .         .         .  345 

see  Coal  Mines. 
MoRTALiTT  of  ENGLAND  and  Wales  : 

Summer  quarters,  1844-54  .         .  .  .  .  .  .84 

Autumn        "         1844-54         .' 190 

Winter  "         1845-55         .......  292 

Spring  "         1845-55 382 

of  the  Metropolis  (with  causes  of  death): 

Sept.  quarters,  1851-4  ......  85 

Dec.         "         1851-4 192 

— —  at  three  ages,  in  districts  and  in  classes,  tables  of.         .         .  324-9 

fluctuations  in,  1840-54  (see  Gwy)       .....  312 

of  London  hospitals,  table  of     .  .  .  .  .  .  .59 

from  naval  operations  (see  Hodge)     ......  201 

from  drowning  by  wreck,  or  burning,  of  ships     ....  205-6 

by  battle  or  shipwreck,  1793-1815 207,218 

— — ditto,  tables 217 

return  and  annual  ratios  of  deaths  in  the  navy  between  1775  and 

1812  and  1830-43 208-10 

supposed,  in  navy  from  disease  during  peace,  and  increase  140  per 
cent,  by  war         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .211 

on  East  Indian  station,  1830-43 212 

National  Debt,  the  capital  of,  increased  336  millions  in  1793-1802       .      105 
amount  in  1793,  238  mill  ons 110 

Naval  Operations,  on  the  mortality  arising  from  (see  Hodge)    .  .     201 

greater  fatality  of  wounds  in  naval  engagements  .  .  .      204 

Navy  (British),  number  of  men  in  British  ships-of-war,  1811-13  .      206 

summary  of  naval  actions         .  .  .  .  .  .  .214 

tables  of  ditto 218-21 

proportion  of  the  losses  of,  to  numbers  engaged  and  enemy's  ships 

destroyed   ..........      215-16 

see  Mortality  of. 

Navy  Bills,  Pitt's  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  discount  on  them         .      114-15 
large  funding  of,  Nov.,  1796      .  .  .  .  .  .  .117 

Neutral  Nations. 

(maritime)  their  rights  first  acknowledged  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  21 
privileges  oflered  by  France  to,  during  war,  and  denied  in  peace  .  22 
parallel  relaxations  of  France  and  England  in  favour  of        .  .25 
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Newmabch  (William).     On  the  Loans  raised  by  Mr.  Pitt  during  the 
first  French  War,  1793-1801,  vnth  some  Statements  in  Defence  of  the 
Methods  of  Funding  emjiloyed     ....... 

Abstract  of  topics  considered      .....•■ 

I.  Tlie  adverse  impressions  entertained  of  Pitt's  policy  as  regards  the  loans  of 
ITgS-lSOl  not  justifiable  ....... 

Capital  of  the  National  Pebt  increased  by  S.iS  millions  in  1793-1802 

II.  .Allegations  of  ignorance  of  rules  of  finance,  and  of  extravagance,  against  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  susrgested  answers    ...-.•• 

Impossibility  of  borrowing  at  par,  and  necessity  of  avoiding  the  smallest 

increase  of  the  existing  taxation,  &c.  ..#••• 

III.  Outbreak  of  the  war,  February,  1793,  and  political  events  which  led  to  it    . 
Evidences  of  Pitt's  desire  to  preserve  peace,  and  impossibility  of  his 

avoiding  the  war  .  .  .  . 

The  successive  assemblies  of  the  Revolution  .  . 

Reduction  of  our  establishments  previous  to  the  war 

IV.  Commercial  embarrassment  and  scarcity  in  early  part  of  1793,  previous  to 
the  war  ......■•• 

Numlier  of  failures  in  1793  ...... 

Discreditable  opposition  to  Pitt's  advance  of  Exchequer  BUls     . 

V.  First  loan  of  4i  million,  its  history  and  terms  .... 
Amount  of  the  Funded  Deht,  January,  1793,  238  millions   . 

The  3  per  cents,  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  delit  . 

Impracticability  of  raismg  the  loan  in  the  4  or  5  per  cents. 

The  contractors  for  it  barely  reimbursed  for  the  attendant  risk 

VI.  Statement  of  seven  further  Loans,  1794-7    ..... 
The  11  million  of  Kebruarv,  1794.  favourable  terms  of  for  the  public 

Navy  Bills,  Pitt's  attempted  reform  to  put  an  end  to  the  discount  on  them 

VU.  The  18  million  of  February,  1795,  rates  of  interest  on,  &c. 

Guarantee,  or  subsidy,  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria  opposed  by  Fox 

VIII.  The  18  million  of  December,  1795,  and  committee  of  inquu-y  with  refer- 
ence to  it        .  .'  . 

IX.  Large  funding  of  Navy  and  Exchequer  Bills,  November,  1796 

Practical  repugnance"  shown  by  the  pubhc  to  deal  in  high  rate  stock 

X.  Gloomv  state  of  affairs,  1796-7  ...... 

The  Lovalty  Loan  of  18  millions  thrown  open  to  the  public 

Its  terms,  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  pubhc  to  subscribe,  and  subsequent 

loss  of  the  subscribers  ....-.• 

XI.  Conclusions  in  favour  of  Pitt's  contract  being  the  most  favourable  he  could 
obtain  under  the  difficulties  he  had  tn  contend  with     .... 

Explanation  and  illustration  of  "borrowing  at  par" 

XII.  Rapid  succession  of  b.id  harvests,  1793-1800  .  . 

Great  increase  of  price,  drain  of  money  for  foreiga  suppUes  of  corn 

Accumulation  of  difficulties  wliich  prevented  large  taxation 

Efforts  made,  nevertheless,  to  increase  it     . 

XIII.  General  opinion  that  the  war  would  soon  terminate  from  the  exhaustion  of 
the  finances  of  the  enemy        ....■•. 

Extract  on  ditto,  from  Burke's  "  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace' 

General  diffusion  of  implicit  faith  in  the  financial  advantage  of  the  Sinking 

Fund,  from  1786  to  1808  ...... 

Extract  from  Lord  Grenville's  Essav  on  ditto  .... 

XIV.  Comparative  eligibility  of  contracting  Loans  in  low-rate  or  high-rate  funds 
Pitt's  Loans  justified  by  the  distress  and  peril  of  the  period 

Argument  from  'Hamilton's  Inquiry"  in  favour  of  the  Loans  in  3  per  cents. 

XV.  The  practical  considerations  in  favour  of  3  per  cent,  conso's 
Failure  of  attempts  to  raise  Loans,  redeemable  under  par  . 

XVI    Comparative  results  in  favour  of  low  rates  of  the  ten  largest  Loans, 

1793-1801,  as  actually  raised  in  low-rate  stocks,  and  as  estimated  in  5  per  cents. 

Considerations  opposed  to  the  contraction  of  Loans  in  Terminable  Anniuties 

XVII.  Same  results  as  regards  the  Loan  of  8  millions  of  .March,  1847     . 

XVIII.  Pitt's  doctrines  relative  to  raising  war  supplies  within  the  year 

Necessity  and  right  of  apportioning  war  expenses  between  taxation  and  loans 

The  arguments  used  for  meeting  the  expenditure  by  taxes 

Replies  to  ditto       .  .  .  .  '     •       '^.■  i.   i 

The  immense  accumulation  of  capital  in  this  country  trom  which  the  Loans 

are  obtained    .  .  .  .  .  •  i  ,       r  ' 
The  labouring  classes  benefited  by  Loans  limited  to  sums  taken  from  accu- 
mulations of  capital      .                .                .                .                .  ■  1-,^       .^T  ' 

Arguments  from  Mill,  &c.,  in  favour  of  the  justice  and  morality  of  Loans  . 

No'thing  in  human  nature  which  entitles  posterity  to  an  inheritance  en- 
riched by  wisdom  and  self-denial,  and  free  from  incumbrances 

The  difficulties  Pitt  had  to  contend  with  greater  than  those  encountered  by 

any  other  Minister       ....-■•. 

Appendix  of  tables ......... 

Loans  of  1793  to  1801 ;  capital  funded  in  the  several  kinds  of  stocks 

Quantity  of  stock  given  for  every  £100 ;  market  prices  of  stock  at  the  time 

Amount  of  annual  interest  on  each  Loan    ..... 

Income  of  the  United  Kingdom  1792-1802,  1815, 1825,  and  1852 

Expenditure,  ditto  ........ 
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